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THE CLOSED BOOK* 

By William Le Queux, 

Author of Tha Tickmcoto Treasure, Of Iloyal Blood, Secrets of the Foreign Office, &c. 
CHAPTER I. — WHICH MAINLY CONCERNS A HUNCHBACK. 


a llESE strauge facts would never have 
been placed on record, nor would 
this exciting chapter of an eventful 
life have been written, except for two 


a tlas exciting chapter of an eventful 
life have been written, except for two 
reasons : first, because the discovei'y 
1 made has been declared to be of 
considerable imjiortance to scientists, bibliophiles, 
and the world at large ; and, secondly, because it is 
my dear wife’s wish that in order to clear her in 
the eyes of both friends and foes nothing should be 
concealed, misrepresented, or withheld. 

It was indeed a memorable day when I halted 
before the white, almost windowle&s, house of the 
Prior of San Sisto, and knocked twice at its plain, 
green-painted door. 

Tlie sun-blanched, time-mellowed old city of 
Florence lay silent, glaring, and deserted in the 
blazing noon of a July day. The Florentines had 
fled to tlie mountains for air. The green persiennes, 
or sun-slmtters, were everywhere closed, the shops 
shut, the people slumbering, and the silence only 
broken by the heat-song of the chirping cicale in 
the scorched trees at the end of the Lung Arno. 

Like many another Tuscan town, it stood with 
long rows of high, frescoed, and sculptured palaces 
facing the brown river, its magnificent black and 
white Duomo and campanile, its quaint fourteenth- 
century streets, and its medieval Ponte Yecchio all 
forming a grim, imposing relic of a long-past glory. 
In many places its aspect was little changed since 
the old quattrocento days, when it was the centre of 
all the arts and the powerful rival of Venice and 
Genoa, although its trade has decayed and its power 
departed. The Lion and Lily of Florence upon a 
flag is no longer feared, as it once wns even by 
the bloodthirsty corsairs; and the rich Florentine 
brocades, velvets, and finely tempered arms are no 
longer in reepusition in the markets of the world. 

* Oopyrighb in the United States of America (1903) by 
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Save for the influx of leisured Englishmen and 
Americans, and the scrambling Cookites, it is one of 
the dead towns of Europe. Modern trade passes it 
hy unnoticed; its very name would be forgotten 
were it not for those marvellous works of art in its 
galleries and in its very streets. 

I had always loved the quaint old city, ever since 
a boy, when my father, a retired English naval 
officer, lived in that ancient house with the brown 
frescoes in the Yia di Pinti in the days before the 
shrieking steam-trams ran to Prato or the splendid 
Palazzo Riccardi had been desecrated by the Govern- 
ment, At fourteen I left these quaint, quiet streets, 
with their cool loggias and silent, moss-grown court- : 
yards, where the lizards darted, for the whirl of Paris, 
and subsequently lived and worked in London. 
Then, after an absence of nearly twenty years, I 
found myself living again in my beloved Tuscany, 
by tlie Mediterranean— at Leghorn, to be exact- 
forty miles distant from that medieval city of 
my childhood. Was it therefore surprising that the 
mood often seized me to go and revisit the old 
places I had known as a hoy? I found them all 
unchanged— indeed, nothing changes in ‘Firenze la 
Bella’ save the fortunes of her ruined nobility and 
the increase of garish stucco hotels for the accom- 
modation of the foi-eigner. 

I was something of an antiquary, and through 
many years had been eolleeting medieval maiiu- 
scrijits on vellum, cincient chartei's, diplomas, nota- 
rial deeds, and such-like documents, none being 
of later date than the fifteenth century. To 
decipher the work of the old scribes is, I admit, a 
dry-as-dust occupation; nevertheless it is a work 
that grows on one, and the pal830grap)hist is an 
enthusiast aLvays. In one’s hobbies one should 
always join advantage to amusement, and seek to 
gather rprofit with pleasure. 

My boliection of musty -smelling parchment rolls 
and folded vellum documents, with their formidable 
Beserved.1 Dec. 5, 1903. 
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seals uf vrax or lead, of heavy vellum hooks hoimd 
in oaken hoards with brass bosses, or tiny illirminated 
Books of Hours so mhuitely -writteii that a microscope 
was fihnost necessary to read them, appealed to very 
few jieople. Host of my friends regarded them as so 
many old and undecipherahle hooks and rolls, with- 
out interest and without value. They wondered that, 
being coutiuually occupied at my desk writing novels, 
I should take up .such an e.s.sentially dry study. 

Yet it was this love of collecting that first brought 
me into contact with Francesco Graniani, a qneer 
little old hunchljack, who wa.s a kind of itinerant 
dealer in antiq^ues. Unshaven, very shabby, and 
not jKirticularly clean, he' dressed always in the same 
faded drab suit, and, summer or Avinter,,wore the 
same battered, sun-browned straw liat through all 
the years. I knew him. 

Often this .strange, rather tragic figure would 
meet me iu the sun-baked streets of Leghoim, raise 
his battered hat respectfully, and, taking me aside, 
produce mysteriously from his pocket a parchment 
charier with its seal, some leaves from a medieval 
psalter, or perhaps an illuminated codex or a Book 
of Hours with painted miniatures. ‘Where he 
obtained such gems I have never to this day dis- 
covered. Hone knew who the old fellow was, or 
where he lived ; he was a complete mystery. 

One morning, while ci’os.sing the great square, I 
encountered him, and he informed me, in his strange, 
mysterious manner, of the existence of a very rare 
and interesting manuscrii»t iu the ]3ossession of the 
prior of the ancient Church of San Sisto, at Florence. 

‘If the signore goes to Firenze, Father Landini 
will no doubt allow him to have sight of the parch- 
ment book,’ he said. ‘Toll him that Francesco 
Graiiiani Avishes it.’ 

‘But Avhat is the character of the manuscript?’ 
I incprirecl. 

‘1 know nothing of it,’ he replied evasively, 
‘ except that I helie.ve it once belonged to the 
Monastery of the C^ertosa, I heard of it only last 
night, and thought perhaps it might interest you.’ 

It certainly did. Any discovery of that kind 
always attracted me, ever on the lookout as I Avas 
for a single folio of the original Dante. 

With the object of inspecting the palseographic 
treasure, I next day took train to Florence, and an 
hour after my arri\'al, knocked iu some trepidation 
at the prior’s green door. 

The long, gray church, one of the oldest in that 
ancient city, stood in its little qjiazza otf the Yia 
San Gallo, and adjoining it tlie prior’s house, a 
long, low, fourteeuth-ceiitury building, Avith high, 
cross-barred Aviudows, and a Avonderful old-Avorld 
garden in the rear. 

In answer to my summons there apjjearcd a thin, 
yelloAA’-iaced, sharp-lougued house- Avoraan, and on 
inquiry for the Father I aaus at once iimted into a 
big stouehall, cool and dimafter the sun-glare outside. 

‘Body of a thousand anchoAues, Teresa ! who has 
come to Avorry me now?'" I heard a man demand 
angrily from a door at the end of a darkened cor- 


ridor. ‘ Didn’t I tell you that I Avas not at home 
until after mass to-morrow ? Plague you, Teresa ! ’ 

To the Avizen-faced Avoman I stammered some 
apology; hut at the sa.me moment I saw a huge, 
almost gigantic figure in a long black cassock and 
hiretta emerge from the room. 

‘ Oh, signore ! ’ he cried apologetically the instant 
he caught sight of me, ‘do pray excuse me! I 
have so many of my poor people here begging that 
I ’m compelled to he out to them sometimes. Gome 
in! come in!’ Then he added reproachfully, turn- 
ing to his housekeejeer, ‘Teresa, what manners 
you liaA^'e to leav’-e this gentleman standing in the 
hall like a mendicant ! I ’m ashamed of you, 
Teresa! What must the signore think — ^and a 
foreigner, too !’ 

In an instant the Very Eeverend Bernardo 
Landini and 1 Avere friends. I saAV that he was 
thoroughly genuine, 4i, strange admixture of good- 
felloAAAship and piety. His proportions were gar- 
gantuan; his clean-shaven face Avas perfectly 
round, fresh, and almost boyish in complexion ; his 
dark eyes tAviiikled Avith merriment; his stomach 
huge, and spoke mutely of a healthy appetite ; his 
hand big and hearty in its shake ; and in his speecli 
he aspirated his ‘c’s,’ Avhich shoAved him to be a 
born Florentine. 

After I had explained that my name Avas Allan 
Kennedy, and that I Avas introduced by the gohho 
of Leghorn, he took out his great horn sn.utf-hox, 
rapped it loudly, and offered me a pinch. 

‘ Ah ! ’ he remarked, ‘ the signore is English, yet 
how Avell he speaks our Tuscair ! ’ 

I thanked him for his compliment, and Avent on 
to explain that I had passed the years of my youth 
in Florence, and Avas at heart almost a Fioreutino. 

This pleased him mightily, and from the moment 
I hinted at my antiquarian tastes he began to 
chatter as an enthusiast Avill. 

The apartment Avherein I sat, darkened by its 
closed sun-shutters, Avas certainly a strange one ; 
small, and so crammed Avith antiques of every kind 
and description that one could scarcely move in it. 
Upon the old empire AA’-riting- table at Avliich he 
had seated himself stood a small brass crucifix of 
exquisite design, Avlule all around hung ancient 
pictures of a religious character; saints, pic- 

tures of the Eedeemer, and several great canvases 
reaching from floor to ceiling, evidently from 
church-altars. The A'ery chairs Avere of the lifieeuth 
centiu'}'-, heavy, massive, and covered Avit,h staui])ed 
leather; the tables were of the Eeiiaissauce; and 
the perfect chaos of valuable objects of art stored 
there AA^as, to me, a collector, absolutely hewil(.lering.„ 

And amid it all, seated at his table, was the pon- 
derous, beaming cleric, inojjping his brow with his 
big red handkerchief fr<jm time to time, and leaning 
back in his chair as he laughed and talked Avitli me. 

YetAvhen I mentioned that I had Ijeen sent by 
the mysterious old hunchback of Leghorn his face 
instantly grcAv serious, and Avith a Ioav sigh he said : 

‘ Ah ! poor Francesco ! Poor felloAV ! ’ 
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‘‘You know lihu well, Signor Priore,’ I said. 
‘Tell nie about liira. I’m very anxious to know 
wlio and wkat lie really is. To me lie kas always 
been a mystery.’ 

But the stout prior shook his head, replying in 
a rather hard voice : 

‘Ho, signore. I regret that my lips are closed.’ 

His response was a strange one, and led me at 
once to suspect that my new friend was a party 
to some grave secret. Therefore, seeing that his 
manner was firm, I drojiiied the subject, although 
more than ever interested in the queer, deformed 
old fellow who had so long mystified me. 

Illy friend the priest took me around his wonder- 
ful collection, and showed me a veritable confusion 
of valuable antirpies: a Madonna by Andrea del 
Sarto, a Holy Eamily by Tintoretto, a tiny but 
exquisite specimen of that lost art of della Robbia, 
and a quantity of old tajiestries, medieval ironwork, 
and old carved furniture. 

In a room beyond was stored a splendid col- 
lection of Florentine armour : helmets, breastplates, 
gauntlets, and lances, with a heap of ancient 
swords, rapiers, and poignards. I took up several 
to examine them, and found that they were with- 
out exception splendid specimens of the Spanish 
armourer’s work, mostly bearing rrpon the finely 
tempered blades the well-known marks of Blanco, 
Martinez, Ruiz, Tomas, and Pedro de Lezaina. 

Some of the work was wonderfully inlaid with 
brass and copper ; and the collection appeared to be 
a representative one, ranging from the rusty cross- 
hilts of the Etruscas down, to the thin Sp>anish 
rapiers of the seventeenth century. 

A third room, still beyond, was the j)riest’s bed- 
chamber, and even this was so packed with curios 
and hric-d-irac that there was scarcely room to enter. 

Above the narrow little bed was an antique bronze 
crtieifix, mounted upon a carved wooden background 
covered with old purple brocade, while the white- 
washed walls were almost hidden by the profusion 
of religious pictures. The red-brick floor was car- 
petless, as were all the other apartments; hut the 
furniture was all old, and ui)an the chairs were 
heaped quantities of silks and velvets from the 
Genoese looms of the seventeenth century : truly an 
amazing profusion of relics of Italy’s past glorjv 

The prior smiled at my exclamations of surprise 
as I enthusiastically examined object after object 
witli keen and critical eye. Then, when I remarked 
upon the value of the objects of art with which his 
unpretentious house was filled, he answered : 

‘ I am delighted that you, signore, should feel so 
much interest in my few things. Like yourself, I 
«am an enthusiast, and perhaps by my calling I am 
afforded unusual facilities for collecting. Here, in 
my poverty-stricken parish, are quantities of antiques, 
stored in the cottages as well as in the palaces, 
and the eontaclini from all the countryside, even 
beyond Pistoja, j)refer to bring me their treasures 
in secret rather than to offer them openly to the 
pawnbroker.’ 


‘ But Graniaui told me that you have discovered 
a manuscript of a remarkable character. I possess 
a smaU coReetion ; therefore may I be permitted to 
examine it?’ I asked, carefully approaching the 
subject. 

‘ Most certainly,’ he replied, after a moment’s 
hesitation, it seemed. ‘ It is in the safe in my study. 
Let us return there.’ And I followed his ponderous 
form hack to the small apartment wlierein stood his 
writing-table with the crucifix and heavily bound 
Bible and missal upon it. 

But as I walked beliind him, unable to see his 
face, I was surprised at the tone of the remark he 
made as though .speaking to himself. 

‘ So Francesco told you of the book, did he ? Ah ! ’ 

He spoke as though in suppressed auger that the 
queer old hunchback had betrayed his confidence. 


CHAPTER II. — THE PRIEST AND THE BOOK. 

S HE i>rior mopped his round face again 
with his red handkerchief, and taking a 
key from his pocket, fumbled at the 
lock of the small and old-fashioned safe, 
after some moments producing the precious manu- 
script for my inspection. 

It proved to be a thick folio, bound in its original 
oaken boards covered u'ith purple leather that had 
faded and in parts disappeared. For further pro- 
tection there were added great bosses of tarnished 
brass, usual in fifteenth-century bindings, but the 
wood itself was fast decaying ; the binding presented 
a sadly tattered and worn appearance, and the heavy 
volume seemed held together mainly by its great 
brass clasj). 

He placed it before me on the table, and with 
eager fingers I undid the clasp and opened it. As 
soon as my eyes fell upon the leaves of i)arehmeiit 
I recognised it to he a very rare and remarkable 
fourteenth-century manuscrqit, and a desire at once 
seized me to possess it. 

Written by the monic Arnoldus of Siena, it was 
beautifully executed in even Gothic character.-!, with 
red and blue initials, and ornamented with a number 
of curious designs in gold and colours reju'e-senting 
the seven cardinal sins. Upon the first page wa,s a 
long, square initial in gold; and, although written 
with the contractions common at the time, I managed 
to make out the first few lines in Latin as follows; 

‘Arnoldus Cenni de Senis, professus in monasterio 
Yiridis vaUis canon regid. S. Augustini in Zunie 
silva Camerac. dioec. Liber Gnotosolitos de .septem 
peccatis mortalibus, de decern prieceiitis, de duudecim 
consilijs ev^angelicis, de quinque seusilms, de simbolo 
fidei, de septem sacrainentis, de octo beatitudinibus, 
de septem donis spiritus sancti, de quatuor peccatis 
ad Deum clamantibus,’ &c. 

Across the top of the first page, written in a 
cursive hand in brown ink of a somewhat later 
date, was the inscription : 

‘Liber canonicor. regid. monasterii S. Maynulfi 
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ill Bodeke prope Paderboni. Qui rapit luiiic librum 
rapiaiit sua viscera corvid 

Tlie iiiiroduction showed that the splendid inanu- 
Hcript had been Avritten by the old Siennese monk 
himself in the Abbey of Saint Paul at Groenendale. 
The date was fixed by the ‘ Explicit ’ : 

‘Iste liber est inei Fris Arnoldi Genni de Senis 
Ihaliu ordis B’te Marie carmelo. Quern ppria manu 
scripsi i anno dFii M''CCG'’XXXIX. die. XXVIIL 
dhiij. Fiuito libro Pmseram’ gra X" ’ 

I really don't know Avhy I became so intensely 
interested in the volume, for the ornamentations 
wore evidently by a Flemish illuminator, and I 
had come across many of a far more meritorious 
character in the work of the Norman scribes. 

Perhaps it Avas oAviug to the quaintness of the 
design; perhaps because of the rareness of the AAmrk; 
lait more probably because at the end of the hook 
bad been left fifty or so blank leaAms, as was often 
the case in manuscripts of that period, and upon 
t hem, in a strange and difficult cursive hand, aaus 
inscribed a long record Avhich aroused my curiosity. 

As every collector of manuscripts knoAA’s, one 
sometimes finds curious entries upon the blank 
jiages of vellum books. Iii the days before the art 
of printing A\’'as discovered, when the use of paper 
Avas not general, aud Avhen vellum and parchment 
Avere costly, every inch of the latter Avas utilised, and 
a. record meant to he permanent Avas usually Avritteii 
in the front or back of some precious volume. 
Therefore, the sight of this hundred jiages or so of 
strange-looking Avriting in faded broAvn ink, penned 
with its many doAAmAA'ard flourishes, uneven and diffi- 
cult as compared Avith the remarkable regularity 
of the old monk’s treatise upon the Seven Sins, 
awakened Avithin me an eagerness to decipher it. 

I-Iories, psalters, offices of the Virgin, and codexes 
of Saints Augustine, Bernard, Ambrose, and the 
others, are to be found in every private collection ; 
therefore it Avas alAvays my ohjeet to acquire manu- 
script Avorks that were original. The volume itself 
AA'as certainly a treasure, and its interest Avas in- 
creased tenfold by those pages of close, half-faded 
handwriting, AA-ritten probably a century later, and 
evidently in indifferent ink to that used by the old 
iiionk. 

‘^Vell, signore,’ inquired the prior after I had 
been bending over the ancient volume for some 
minutes in silence, ‘Avhat is your opinion? You 
are of course an expert. I am not. I knoAV nothing 
about manuscripts.’ 

His frankness aa'Us pleasing. He did not seek to 
expoAind its merits or to criticise Avitliout being 
able to substantiate his statements. 

‘ A most interesting codex,’ I declared, just as 
openly. ‘ I don’t remember ever having met Avith 
A mold us before ; aud, as far as I can recollect, 
(luaiii docs not mention him. How did it come 
into your possession ^ 

Landini Avas silent. His huge round face, so 
ilift’ereut from the pinched, gray countenances of 
most priests, assumed a mysterious look, and hffi 


lips pursed themselves up in an instant. I noticed 
his hesitation, and, recollecting that he had told me 
how many people in the neighbourhood came to 
him in secret and sold him their most treasured 
possessions, saAA’’ that my question Avas not an exactly 
fair one. 

Instead of replying, he merely remarked that if 
I desired to acquire the volume he aa^es open to an 
offer. Then he added: 

‘ I think, my dear signore, that Avdien Ave become 
better acquainted Ave shall like each other. There- 
fore I may as Avell tell you at once that, in addition 
to the holy office Avhieli I hold, I deal in antiques. 
Probably you Avill condemn me, just as half Florence 
has already done. But surely it is no disgrace tO' 
the habit I AAmr ? From the sacrilegious Govern- 
ment I receiA’-e the magnificent stipend of one 
thousand lire [forty pounds] annually ; ’ and lie 
laughed a trifle bitterly. ‘ Gan a man live on that ? 
I have both father and mother still living, dear 
old souls ! Babho is eighty-one, and my mother 
seA’-eiity-eight ; they live out at the Five Ways in the 
Val d’Ema, in the old farmhouse AAdiere I Avas horn. 
With the profits I make on dealing in antique.s I 
manage by great economy to keep tliem and myself, 
and liaAm just a trifle to giv'e to the deserving poor 
in my parish. Do yoii blame me, .signore ? ’ 

Hoav could I ? His charming openness, so like 
the Tuscan priest, and yet so unlike the Tuscan 
tradesman, gave me an. insight into hi.s true char- 
acter. The extreme simplicity of his carpetles.s, 
comfortless house, the frayed shalibiness of his cas- 
sock, and the cracked condition of his liuge buckled 
shoes all spoke mutely of a struggle for life. Yet, 
on the other hand, his face was that of a supremely 
contented man. His collection AA'as such tliat if 
sold at Ghristie’s it Avould fetch many thousands 
of pounds ; yet, an antiquary himself, he clung, it 
seemed, to a greater portion of it, and would not 
part Avith many of his treasures. 

I told him that I had admiration ratlier than 
reproach at his turning dealer, Avhen he frankly ex- 
plained that his method of selling AA'as not to regard 
the marketable A^alue of an object, but to obtain a 
small profit upon the sum he gave for it. 

‘ I find that this method AA'orks best,’ he said, ‘ for 
by it I am able to render a service to those in 
straitened circumstances, and at the same time 
gain sufficient for the AAExnts of my family. Of the 
real value of many things I am utterly ignorant. 
This manuscript, for instance, I purchased for a 
hundred francs. If you give me a hundred and 
tAA'-enty-five, and you think it is AAUu'th it, I shall he 
quite contented. Does the price suit you ? ’ 

Suit me! My heart leapt to my mouth. If he 
had suggested fifty pounds instead of five I should 
haA’-e been prepared to consider it. Either Quaritch 
in London, Eosenthal in lilunich, or Olschki in 
Florence Avould, I felt certain, he eager to gi ve at the 
least a hundred pounds for it. Such manuscripts 
were not offered for sale every day, 

‘The price is not at all high,’ I ansAA’ored. ‘ In- 
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•deed, it is lower than I expected yon "would ask; 
therefore the book is mine.’ And taking my wallet 
from my pocket, I counted out and handed to him a 
dozen or so of those small, well-thumbed notes that 
constitute the paper currency of Italy, for which he 
scribbled a receipt upon a scrap of waste-paper which 
he picked up from the floor— -a fact which showed 
him to be as unconventional as he was frank and 
honest in his dealing. 

Dealers in any branch of antiques, whether in 
pictures, china, furniture, or manuscripts, are — ex- 
cept the well-known firms — for the most part sharks 
of the worst genus ; hence it was pleasant to make a 
purchase with such charming ojienness of purpose. 

When he handed me the receipt, however, I 
thought I detected a strange, mysterious look upon 
his big beaming countenance as he said, ‘ I thank 
you, my dear Signor Kennedy, for your patronage, 
and I hope that you will never regret your purchase 
— never.’ 

He seemed to emphasise the words in a tone un- 
usual to him. It flashed across my mind that the 
manuscript might, after all, be a clever German 
forgery, as a good many are, a:id that its genuine- 
ness had already been doubted. Yet if it were, I felt 
certain that such a man would never disgrace his 
office by knowingly deceiving me. 

Still, the mystery of his manner puzzled me, and 
I am fain to confess that my confidence in him 
became somewhat shaken. 

His refusal to tell me anything of the ugly old 
hunchback whose orders he had obeyed in showing 
me the hook, and his disinclination to tell me whence 
be had procured it, were both curious circumstances 
which occupied my mind. It also occurred to me as 
most probable that Graniani Avas merely an agent of 
tlie clerical antique-dealer, which accounted for his 
pockets being ever filled with precious manuscripts, 
Ints of valuable china, miniatures, and such-like odds 
and ends. 

Nevertheless, if the Booh of Arnolclus were 
actually genuine I had secured a gem at a ridicu- 
lously low price. I did not for one moment donbt 
its authenticity; hence a feeling of intense satis- 
faction overcame everything. 

He showed me several other manuscripts, includ- 
ing a fifteenth-century Petrarca De Vita Solitwna, 
an illuminated Horse of about the same date, and an 
Evangelia quatiwr of a century earlier ; hut none of 
them attracted me so much as the heavy volume I 
had purchased. 

Then, at my request, he took me along the dark 
corridor and through a side-door into the fine old 
church, where the light Avas dim and in keeping 
Avith the ancient, time-melloAA'ed Eaphaels and the 
dull gilding of ceiling and altar. The air aa’-os 
heavy Avith incense, and the only sound beyond the 
echo of our footsteps AA-as the impudent chirp of a 
stray bird AAdiich had come in for shelter from the 
scorching sun. It AAns an ancient place, erected in 
1089 by the Florentines to commemorate their 
victories on 6th August, the day of San Sisto. 


For more than tAventy years I had not entered 
there. I recollect going there in my youth, because 
I Avas enamoured of a dark-eyed little milliner from 
the Yia Dante Avho attended mass regularly. The 
past arose before me, and I smiled at that forgotten 
love of my ardent youth. The prior pointed out 
to me objects of interest not mentioned in the 
red guide-books, they being kiiOAAur to him alone. 
He shoAA-ed me the splendid sculptured tombs of tin; 
noble house of Cioni and of Gherardesea, Avhereon lay 
the armoured knights in stone ; the JIadonna of Fra 
Bartolommeo; the curious frescoes in the sacristy; 
and other objects Avhich to both of us Avere interest- 
ing; then, taking me hack through his house, Ave 
passed out into the tangled, old-AVorld garden — a 
AA^eedy, neglected place, Avuth orange and fig tree.'*, 
broken moss-grown statuary, and a long, cool loggia 
covered Avith laden vines. 

Together Ave sat upon a bench in the AA'eleoine 
shadoAV, and at our feet the lizards darted across those 
AAdiite flagstones hollowed by the tread of genera- 
tions. Father Bernardo took the long Tuscan cigar 
Avhich I offered him ; and, on his calling old Teresa to 
bring a candle, aa^c both lit up, for the ignition of a 
‘Virginia’ in Italy is, as you knOAv, an art in itself. 
He confided to me that he loved to smoke— the only 
indulgence he alloAved himself— and then, as Ave 
lolled back, OA'ercome by the heat and burden of the 
day, AA’-e discussed antiques, and he told me some 
strange stories of the treasures that had on various 
occasions passed through his bauds to the national 
galleries or the AA^ealthy American visitors. 

A dozen times I tried to obtain from him the 
history of the fine old parchment codex I had just 
bought, but AAdthout aA'ail. He made it a rule, he 
told me frankly, never to dhmlge from Avhom he 
obtained the objects he had to sell, and had he not 
been a cleric I should really have suspected him of 
being a receiA^er of stolen property. 

Old Teresa, in blue apron and shuffling over the 
stones, returned to her master presently, informing 
him that some one aa^s AAniting for confession ; there- 
fore my friend, excusing himself, flung aAvay his 
cigar, crossed himself, and hurried back to his 
sacred duty. He AA'^as a strange man, it Avas true; 
charming, yet at moments austere, reserved, and 
mysterious. 

Alone, still smoking, I sat Avhere he had left me. 
Opposite, the overgroAAUi garden Avith its Avealth of 
fruit and floAvers was bounded by the ancient stucco 
wall of the church, around Avhicb, in a line ahoA^e 
the windoAvs, ran a rOAV of beautiful della Bobbia 
medallions hidden from the Avorld. 

When I had remarked upon their beauty to 
Landini he had sighed, saying : 

‘Ah, signore, if I only might sell them and pay 
for the restoration of my church ! Each one is 
worth at least a thousand pounds sterling, for tbey 
are even finer specimens than those upon the 
Foundling Hospital. The Louvre Museum in Paris 
offered me a year ago tAAmnty thousand francs for 
the one to the right OA'er there in the corner.’ 
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YiiS ; tlie old place In-eathed an air of a bygone 

age the. age of the Renaissance in Italy— and I sat 

there ransing as I smoked, trying to fathom the 
character of the ponderous, heavy-breathing man 
who had that moment entered the confessional, 
and wondering what could be his connection Avnth 
Rrancesco Graniani. 

Across, straight before me, was a small, sq[uare, 
latticed window of old green glass, near -which, I 
knew, stood the confessional-hox ; and suddenly— I 
know not why — my eye caught it, and -what I noticed 
thei’e riveted my attention. 

Something showed white for a single instant 
behind the glass, then disappeared. But not, how- 
ever, before I recognised that some person was keep- 
ing secret watch upon my movements, and, further, 
that it was none other than the forbidding-looking 
little hunchback, of Leghorn. 

In Italy one’s suspicion is easily aroused, and 
certainly mine wa.s by that inexplicable incident. 
I determined then and there to trust neither 
Qranimri nor his clerical friend. Therefore, with a 


feeling of anger at such impudent e.spionage, I rose, 
re-entered the prior’s house, and walked up the 
dark passage to the study, intending to obtain the 
precious volume ftw which I had paid, and to wish, 
my host a hurried adieu. 

On entering the darkened study, however, 1 dis- 
covered, somewhat to my surprise, a neat-waiste-.d, 
Avell-dressed lady in black standing tliere, evide-jb.ly 
waiting, and idling the time by glancing over the 
vellum pages of my newly acf^nircd treasure. 

I drew back, begging her pardon for uncere- 
monious intrusion, hut she merely bowed in 
acknowledgment. Her manner seemed agitated and 
nervous, and sbe wore a A’eil, so that in the half- 
light I could not w^ell distinguish her features. 

She "was entirely in Ijlnck, even to her gloves, and 
Avas GA’idently the person to Avhom Rather Bernai’do 
had been called, and after confession had pa!?.si'(l 
through the little side-door of the church in order 
to consult him upon some matter of extrimio import- 
ance, the nature of Avhich I could not possibly divine. 

Ill all tills I scented niA^stery. 


A M E R I G A N METHODS. 

By Sir Edmund Vdrney, Bart. 


IN TWO PARTS. — PART I. 



more significant events have taken 
place lately than the visit of the 
Mosely Industrial Commission to 
America. At the end of 1902 
twenty-three repre.seiitative trades- 
unionists were personally conducted 
by Mr Alfred Mosely, at his sole expense, to 
investigate the conditions under which the people 
work, and to inquire into the social aspect of their 
lives. The report of this Commission has attracted 
some attention, hut not nearly as much as it 
deserves ; ive are all too busy to take up a quarto 
book and delve into its three hundred pages for 
the many precious facts and suggestions it con- 
tains; most of us like our facts tidily served up. 
Each of these twenty-three gentlemen has written 
ail account of the inipre.ssions left by his flying 
visit, and has more or ]e.s.s an.swered some forty 
searching questions put to him. To sum up the 
total result is what is here attempted. A summary 
is open to the objections of all generalisations; 
but its main object is to see in udiat direction our 
American cousins are finding tlieir best chance 
of succes.sful rivalry, and Avhether we should be 
Avise to adopt any of their methods. Mr John 
Foster Eraser has also published a hook on America 
at TForIc, dealing AAuth questions of the same kind ; 
land it is not too much to say that these tivo works 
must be helpful to all employers Avho care to 
study them. Both suggest methods by which the 
commercial supremacy of England may be main- 
tained. Mr Roster Eraser draws this curious con- 


trast betAveen the two lands: ‘In Britain,’ he 
says, ‘the healthy, fresh-faced man is usually the 
employer, and the Aveary, sad-eyed man is the 
employe. In America the employe i.s filled with 
frolic. It is the emplo3'er Avho is tired: just tired, 
just Avorn out, just living to U'ork, racked Avith 
AA'orry, as many a man confesses.’ Mr Fraser’s 
hook ranges oA’-er many phases of American life, 
AAdiile the Mosely reports are mainly concerned 
Avith the industries re2')resented ou the Commission. 

It is Avorth while to see on Avhat lines American 
commerce and manufactures are being run that 
differ so Avidely from our OAvn and appear to be 
carrying them rapidly beyond irs. 

Retail business is on a much larger .scale than 
anything we can shoAV in London; po 3 ,sible cus- 
tomers, and jiarticulai'ly ladies, are encouraged to 
come and Avalk about vdiether tlu'y buy anything 
or not. The Siegel Cooper Conijtany in Ncav Ytirk 
is a good deal bigger than any of our London storijs. 
Besides moving staircases for customers, Iheri; are 
tAA'enty-three lifts. There are soA'cnly-iwo different 
dejiartments. In the groceries deiiartment biiKer 
is made ‘while you Avait.’ In the busy season the re 
is an army of from fiA^e to six thousand eiiijjloj’cs. 
Sow I)e]}artmmt Stores are car rial on in .America 
(Grant Richards) is a little book giving very full 
information on the subject. 

Time is everything in Hcav York. You fly about 
horizontally on tram-cars and the elevat:ed railAva}', 
or else vertically in lifts travelling six times a.$ fast 
as English lifts— stojiping lifts or express lifts to 
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the twentjr-eighth floor. Rapid transit Kew York 
will have, A new railroad just below the surface 
of the street is in course of construction. The 
roof over the railway, carrying the street traffic, 
is only thirty inches thick. There are four lines 
of rail ; two for slow traffic and two for express. 

In almost every manufacture the Americans beat 
us in quantity; they can seldom compete with us 
in quality. Baldwin’s locomotive works at Phila- 
delphia turn out some six locomotives a day. As 
an experiment a locomotive was ordered on Saturday, 
22nd June 1886; on Tuesday, 2nd July, it was 
delivered and tried under steam— eight clear days. 
Said a sarcastic American referring to the high 
finish of our engines, ‘English engines are fit to 
hang on a lady’s watch-chain if only they were 
a little smaller.’ But, then, in these works the 
deplorable sweating-system, pure and simple, pre- 
vails ; consequently the pace is fierce and the work 
scandalously finished. The success of this firm is 
due to cheap labour and rapid production. 

It was remarked to an English manufacturer 
that American steel had a large market in Russia, 
and British steel a very small market. He replied, 
‘ My firm could have had as much of the Russian 
steel-trade as they wanted; but we’re full up. 
We’ve constant work; we cannot keep pace with 
our orders. "Why should we bother ourselves wdth 
seeking fresh markets?’ The American mannfac- 
turer looks at things quite differently; he deliber- 
ately builds 'works of enormous capacity, because 
he is long-sighted, and intends to have all appliances 
ready to pit his magnificent resources against the 
resources of the rest of the world. Then he steps 
in and secures the market we have despised. 

The difference between the American and Eng- 
lish manufacturer is welT illustrated in the shoe- 
trade. When your new hoots pinch the instep 
the Englishman tells you they will he all right 
in a few days; the foot has to fit the hoot, 
Not so the American: if his ready-made sizes are 
Hone of them comfortable, be has half -sizes and 
varying widths, and he gives you a boot to fit 
tbe foot. In America so specialised is the shoe- 
trade that in many factories only one kind of 
shoe is made; while the different operations are 
so divided and subdivided for the various machines 
that a pair of shoes can he made in seventeen 
minutes. The laced shoe of a full-grown man 
passes through the hairds of three hundred and 
seventy-one workpeople, many of them girls and 
boys. A macliine for sewing on the buttons will 
sew eight thousand eight hundred buttons in a day. 

Less than twenty years ago the Bureau of Labour 
in Washington was established; this office collects 
and reports on every conceivable asj)ect of labour ; 
it publishes articles and reports vmitten in a 
bright, attractive style. Its labours are not 
confined to America; it reports on subjects so 
remote as the municipal restaurant at Grenoble, 
the pulflic baths of Europe, and the British Work- 
man’s Compensation Act and its operation. Any 


American can have any of its publications free; 
be has but to send a post-card giving the number 
and subject of the report wanted, and it is at once 
sent to him without charge. Tbe Government at 
Washington prints all returns and books ordered by 
Congress ; none are sold, but all are for gratuitous 
distribution. In this country we have nothing at 
aU of the kind; our blue-hooks and official reports 
are mostly the dreariest and dullest reading, and 
have to be ordered and paid for through a book- 
seller. The American Labour Department issued 
a report on marriage and divorce; and when its 
appropriateness to the Labour Department was 
questioned, the superintendent replied, ‘ If there 
is any subject in which labour should lie actively 
interested, and which concerns the happiness of 
the working-man, it is the sacredness and tbe 
permanence of the home rektion.s.’ To tins de- 
partment Congress votes fifteen thousand pounds 
a year, exclusive of printing and other expenses ; 
the Post-Office carries all such matter free. 

The determination to succeed which characterises 
private enterprise in America becomes, both in 
agricultixre and in education, a national enthusiasm. 
The Department of Agriculture is above all things 
practical. It is divided into eleven departments, 
in all of which original inquiry and research are 
being conducted. It costs one himdred thousand 
pounds a year ; besides this, most states have an 
annual grant of five thousand pounds, which ha.s 
to he spent nithin the year upon the local agri- 
cultural colleges. Each college has a huge tract 
of farming country; all the farming done i.s on 
scientific j)rinciples, and specially suited to the 
district. The colleges are greatly appreciated ; the- 
Agricultunal College of Minnesota, for instance, 
has between three and four thousand pupils. These 
colleges mean money to the farmer. Thus, one 
farmer in a remote district, reading the pamphlets 
sent out from his college, makes money by the 
scientific fattening of hogs. The experiments car- 
ried out spell dollars. By the scientific hybridising 
of wheat, the jdeld, once sixteen bushels to the acre, 
is now forty. 

There is a Weather Bureau. Every day weather 
maq)3 are published in the great centres. Fore- 
casting has risen to the dignity of a science. From 
three hundred and sixty -five centres, forty-two 
thousand farms are, by the co-operation of the Post- 
Office, supplied gratis with forecasts. Everything 
that may he brought witHn the range of agricul- 
ture is systematically aud thoroughly investigated. 
When it is seen that a local agricultural ‘institute’ 
means business, a useful thousand qxounds or so 
is sent from the Agricultural Department. La.st 
year two thousand institute gatherings were held, 
attended by half a miUion farmers to hear lectures 
and to discuss agricultural questions. We do 
nothing of the kind; hut in Canada Dr Saniiders, 
the head of the Canadian Experimental Farms, is 
suceessfuUy carrying out a very similar work. 

It did seem as if Mr R. W. Ilanhury was about 
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t-o do fi great Arork for English agriculture ; but his j 
gallant devotion to duty cut short a career of much ! 
promise. 

The apxjetite of the American farmer for infor- 
mation is prodigion.9. Last year the Agricultural 
Department received nearly three hundred thou- 
sand letters asking for information; and six hun- 
dred and six publications Avere issued, of which^ 
eight millions Avere distributed. 

Mr Eraser does not conceal his admiration for 
the American farmer, whom he describes as ‘ a good 
felloAV, industrious, and absolirtely .sober.’ 

Scientific agriculture is regarded somewhat con- 
temptuously by the sturdy, broad-shouldered, bright- 
cheeked, bluff-mannered Briton. In America there 
is quite a rage for scientific training. Every state 
in the Union has its agricultural college Avell filled 
with eager lads, keen to learn. In 1901 there were 
upAvards of forty thousand agricultural students. 
Congress grants one hundred and forty thousand 
pounds a year to be spent in experiments alone. 

At the college in loAV'a there is no charge for 
tuition eA'en for the four-years’ course; students 
living in the college pay less than their food costs. 
All expenses need not exceed thirty pounds a year. 
The college buildings cost one hundred thousand 
pounds. Besides local income, the Government 
gives .seven thousand pounds a year. Last year a 
ncAV experiment AA^as tried: a fortnight’s instruction 
Avas offered to practical farmers ; four hundred came 
and attended the course, .some being old gray- 
bearded men, aaIao worked from six a.m. till half- 
past nine p.m. 

At the Ohio Experiment Station may be seen 
an object-lesson of an unfertilised plot of ground 
yielding ten and a third bushels of Avheat to the 
acre ; adjoining plots are scientifically treated AA'ith 
various manures, until at last a yield of thivty- 
seA'-en and a third bushels to the acre is secured. 
With her sixty agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, all State-supported, America is seriously 
competing AA’ith the British farmer. 

It concerns us closely to see AA’hat it is tlmt makes 
the Americans such formidable rix^als. Much is 
due to the A’ast natural resources of the country, not 
yet half-developed or ei’en exifiored ; much is also 
due to the invigorating climate, and a good deal to 
racial and social conditions. But there are other 
causes at AA’ork AA'hich AA’e can Avith advantage copy 
or adapt. In most trades and factories it rests AAutli 
the employer to determine AA^hether any and what 
changes Avill advantage his business; but in agri- 
culture the impulse mu.st come from the GoA^ern- 
ment, aa’Iio alone have the means and the facilities 
to acquire and spread agricultural information. 
Voluntary effort has done bravely so far; but it is 
clear that far more should he done immediately if 
AV’e are to hold our OAvn against the highly organised 
and enthusiastic rivalry of the NeAV World. 

The population of America is nearly double that 
of Great Britain ; but they have ten times as many 
miles of railroad. It is not an nnumial thing for one 


train to bring ninety thousand bufshels of grain, a 
large proportion of Avhich comes to England. Auto- 
matic couplings are in America by laAv compulsory ; 
in England, where they are not in general use, the 
injury and loss of life to shunters Avere almost 
double those of the troops in a year of the South 
African Avar. The London and N orth-W estern Rail- 
way Company owns to a proportion of one man in 
seven injured in a year. The aveimge of raihvay 
employes in this country killed or injured is 
forty-tAVO per day. The latest annual return 
shoAA’s fifteen men killed and fum hundred and 
one injured in .shunting. The Board of Trade is 
authorised by laAV to compel the adoption of auto- 
matic couplings, AAdiich in America led to an imme- 
diate saviiAg of eight men out of ten. BA.it there are 
(or Avere) elcA'^en raihA'ay directors in the Cabinet, 
.sixty-three in the House of Commons, and fifty- 
eight in the House of Lords, besides shareholders 
iunnmerahle ; so the anuAial slaughter, mutilation, 
and suffering haA^e to go on. During the last nine 
years this ghastly dividend has doubled. EailAvay 
directors in America are men Avho knoAV their 
business. Most of them began as cleaners, firemen, 
drivers, or clerks, and have aa’OU their AA’ay l)y 
industry and ability. No one needs to lie told 
AA^hat the English railAvay director usually is. The 
average cost per ton per mile in America is a third 
of a penny ; in England it i.s a fraction over a penny. 

The Americans can .shoAv ns a trick or tAA'o in 
advertising; they advertise more than A\’e do, and 
Avith greater finish. The head of the advertising de- 
partment of a great business may get a salary of even 
tAA'Q thousand pounds a year. Advertisements are 
meant to be read, so they have to he intere.sting and 
entertaining. It is seldom that the same advertise- 
ment appears tAvice; it is usually varied from day 
to day. There are firms aaIio have no .shops and no 
goods, trading Avholly by advertisement ; they freely 
circulate their interesting illustrated catalogues, and 
procure from the manufacturers AAdiatever is ordered. 
Thousands of letters are received daily, and dealt 
Avith by a large staff of girls, perhaps a coAxple of 
thousand or so, Avorking hundreds of typeAvriters 
and some fifty or sixty telcphone.s. 

In the tAvo books that have been referred to, 
nothing comes (mt more strongly than the fact that 
for improved conditions of commerce aa'c must look 
to the employers; the Avorkers, Avhether in trades- 
unions or not, can alone do little. One of the com- 
missioners says : ‘ The British employer ha.s more to 
learn fi’om America than the British Avorkman.’ 
Another Avrites : ‘When our employers Avill ])ay 
more attention to elementary matters of manufac- 
ture they can be assured of results equal to, if not 
better than, those of America.’ Employers are 
i everywhere accessible to their men to a degree 
nnknowm with us; there is free personal iuter- 
! course, and this is rex)eated and emjfiiasised liy 
i several members of the Commission. It i.s Avhere 
I the employer freely expresses appreciation of good 
1 work that the best in a AA'orkman is brought out. 
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The American employer is not satisfied with 
mere words of praise ; he invites suggestions for 
the general conduct of the business as well as for 
improvements in machinery. If a suggestion is 
adojated, the originator is given a portion, or per- 
haps even the whole, of the resulting profit. A 
recent article in the Gontemporanj by Major 0. C. 
Townsend relates how an average of eleven pour- 
ings is obtained at certain great steel- works 
near New York ; that by close attention and scien- 
tific stoking twelve pourings may be sometimes 
managed, and that then the wages of the men are 
doubled. 

Foremen or managers in this country generally 
resent suggestions from even their most practical 
workmen ; but in America prizes of perhaps one 
hundred and twenty pounds a year are given in 
most works for the best suggestion. The introduc- 
tion of a labour-saving device or improvement by a 
workman means to him a great personal advantage. 
At the National Cash Register Company’s works 
three inventors are kept to work out the suggestions 
made. At the stores of Messrs Marshall, Field, and 
Company, of Chicago, upwards of seven thousand 
persons are employed ; the manager took the Com- 
mission over the works, and laid particular stress 
upon the inducement held out by a system of 
rewards for suggested improvements, which every 
employe was encouraged to make. At a meeting 
of the local Trades Council at Pittsburgh, held to 
welcome the Commission, emphasis was laid upon 
the fact that even the poorest-paid labourers are 
encouraged by the employers to exercise mental 
activity. If a man has a notion for an improAm- 
ment he may make his experiments on the 
employer’s premises and in the employer’s time 
Avithout deduction from his AA'ages. One of the 
commissioners reports : ‘ While Ave in this country 
use machinery to decrease Avages, in America it 
means more AA'ages and shorter hours, and workmen 
are encouraged by their employers to make any 
suggestion for improvement, for AA'^hich they are 
amply paid ; AA’hereas here they would be told to 
mind their CAvn business.’ If a man suggests an 
improvement in a machine so that it can do tAidce 
as much Avork when the contriA'ance is applied, it 
is not expected he will turn out tAAUce as much at 
the old pay. He Avill be met by the manufacturer, 
and given half the benefit. The P>ritish mami- 
facturer Iras a curious contempt for all iieAV-fangled 
notions. EAmn Avhen he giA^es them a trial it is 
hesitatingly. He is rather pleased Avith himself 
Avhen he can pooh-pooh the thing as useless, and 
say Avith a complacent smile, ‘‘ I thoright so.’ 

America is par excellence the land of machinery 
and of every labour-saving invention. The men 
Avelcome every fresh invention, because ‘experience 
has .shoAvn them that in reality machinery is their 
best friend.’ We knoAV that in our OAvn country 
the introduction of neAv machinery is often regarded 
Avith suspicion and animo.sity. 

Mr Westinghouse, the inventor of the brake that 


bears his name, is alAA'ays on the alert for imxmoA'ed 
machinery or method. He often ))uy3 an unworkable 
patent that has been condemned, and hands it OA'er 
to a body of men aaIio do nothing but experiment ; 
and they have to make it Avorkable and practicable. 
The success of his Avorks is due to standardisation, 
labour-SEA'ing machinery, good pay to good Avorkers, 
and the enthusiasm of the men. 

Nothing so surely kills invention in this country as 
our patent laws. It costs at least a hundred pounds 
in fees to take out a patent. No search is made by 
the Government autborities, and therefore no rea.son- 
able guarantee of noA'-elty is given. British inventors 
are mulcted in heavy sums by the GoAmrnrnent in 
addition to payments to agents for search and other 
services; and so, Avhen jAatents haA'e been granted as 
the result of much time and money, they are often 
found to be usele,ss. In America the Government 
fees are about seven pounds. A complete register 
is kept of existing patents of all countries Avithin 
the Patent Union, and no patent is granted Avliich 
is found to infringe upon any previous patent. The 
fact of an American patent being granted at all is, 
therefore, in itself reasonable proof of novelty. The 
State appoints experts to examine into the merits 
of each application, thereby materially assisting the 
inA^entor, and there is no Government charge for 
search. The English Patent Office actually Avrings 
from the brains of Avretched inventors a surplus 
income of one hundred and tAventy-one thousand 
fiA'e hundred and eighty-tAA'o pounds a year; and, 
naturally enough, there are not half as many appli- 
cations for patents as in America, AAdrere there are 
about one thousand applications a Aveek. American 
patents haA'e giA^en employment to enormous niim- 
bers of AV'orkpeojple and led to the adoption of 
much labour-saving and prodnetHe machinery. 
Our Patent Office ought to be at once remodelled ; 
there should be simple and cheap registration, Avith 
free GoA^ernment search. 

At Schenectady the Commission A'isited the shops 
of the General Electric Company, and AA'as impressed 
Avith the exceptional arrangements for the comfort 
and AA'ell-heing of the workpeople. Wash-boixses and 
shoAver-hatbS AA’^ere on an extensive scale, and eA’ery 
Avorkman had a separate locker for his clothes. 1 1 
AA'as a common practice for the Avorkman to make an 
entire change of clothing when leaving the Avorks. 
One of the features of factory and Avorkshop life in 
America is the lavish manner in which air and light, 
sanitary, bath, and lavatory arrangements are carried 
out. ‘ Better than our best London hotels provide,’ 
AA'as the remark of a delegate competent to judge. 
The National Cash Register Company provides 
roomy and perfectly lighted and ventilated Avork- 
shops, heated in Avinter and cooled in summer, the 
atmosphere constantly freed from inevitable dust 
and machine odour. There is no pretence of pliilan- 
thropj'. It is all done from pure hirsiness motives, 
and in the belief that the surest AA'ay to the dollars 
is through the efforts of healthy, happy, and con- 
tented AVOrkers. A practical gardener is engaged to 
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educate the boys in gardening. Girls leave the 
works half-aii-hour before the men that they may 
get to the trams liefore the rush comes. 

The town of Vaiidergrift is a garden city, sur- 
jjassing such places as Pfwt Sunlight and Bourneville ; 
it is entirely the development of Mr M‘Murtry, 
president of the United States Steel Corporation. 
Over 80 per cent, of the workmen own their houses, 
which are detached, and consist generally of a 


veranda, entrance-hall, three or four reception-rooms, 
kitchen, three or four bedrooms, and a batliroom. 
They cost each from two hundred and eighty pounds 
to six hundred poiinds or eight hundred pounds, 
according to the requirements of the workmen. All 
are noted for their artistic design, which lends a 
picturesqueness to the whole town. The streets 
are wide, with plenty of foliage. The only for- 
bidden thing is the public-house. 


THE MTSTBRT OP THE DALOOH EIVER 

By Arthtte H. Henderson. 

IN THREE PARTS.— -PART I. 


quiet Admiralty Buildings in 
WMy\ ‘Wliitehall arc a wonderful place. 


— Erom behind those walls has issued 

British 

race scattered throughout the woidd. 

Through those doors have passed 
bulletins to the greate.st maritime nation on earth 
of victory over poAverful foe, of endurance through 
fiercest storm and peril, of disasters to .ships Avhose 
owners were the Avhole people. The Vidonj at 
Trafalgar, the Captain in the Bay of Biscay, the 
Calliope at Samoa, the Cobra on the North Sea 
banks—their stories avIH ho told to generations yet 
unborn. Often, also, could those stones murmur 
of other sights, when faces stricken with the sudden 
grief of those who have lost their dearest in the 
great Avaters of the sea Avent hopeles.sly out to face 
their AAmrld again— alone. They cannot speak, those 
buildings ; they are hut mute Avitnesses alike of 
sorrow and rejoicing — and it is best. 

Also, they haAm their secrets. Confidential docu- 
ments are locked UAvay there by no means for 
publication. The First Sea -Lord may knoAV of 
them ; the Parliamentary Secretary of State probably 
does not. Reports which, if issued, might haAm set 
the AA'orld ablaze are tied uj) Avith commonplace 
pieces of tape and secured in dusty pigeon-holes, 
neA’-er to he revealed. That there is one such I 
knoAV. Carr Elliston AATote it. Yiolet and I Avit- 
nessed it. Leading-seaman lYilton has a snug berth 
in Devonport Dockyard, and, being unmarried, can 
keep his mouth shut concerning it. Abdul NeAu, 
pilot, is dead, and the Daloon RiAmr will knoAV him 
no more. Therefore the profound peace of inter- 
national relations is iinjarred by knowledge of 
unseemly incidents This, too, is Avell. 

When the steamer Hamhirg aars lost off Cape 
Lopez feAV of the general public knew of the fact 
or concerned themselAms about the details. She 
Avas the German mail-boat from the Oameroons to 
Europe, and AA'as reported as having gone ashore on 
that comparafciA^ely unknoAvn part of the West Coast 
of Africa. The exact causes of the disaster Avere 
most obscure, as all hands Avere lost, and nothing 
AA'as stived of her cargo. Some short time later the 


monthly Belgian steamer from the Congo foundered 
after having, it aatts said, struck, a reef near tlie 
same spot, and again precise details AA'erc absent. 
Tlien sundry merchants and underAvriters sliook 
their heads portentously and talked of the insuffi- 
cient lighting of the coast. But Avhen tAvo months 
afterAvards the British mail-liner Sahara from Liver- 
pool Avas wrecked near the mouth of the Daloon 
RiA’-er, a little to the south of the scene of the 
j)revious disaster, there Ava.s a general outcry. She 
carried a valuable cargo and some tliousands of 
pounds in specie. On this underwriters liad to pay 
a loss, and fortliAvith put up the insurance pre- 
miums. Worse still, three boatloads of passengers 
and creAv trying to escape from the wreck Avere 
upset in the surf and the occupants droAvned. 
Then Liverpool and Lloyd's combined to bring 
pressure to bear on the Admiralty. Some one AAms 
pnt up in the House of Commons to ask questions 
and disturb the serenity of Government depart- 
ments. At fli’st it appeared, hoAveAmr, that the 
greatest navj in the Avorld had no Avarship liandy 
to proceed to the scene of the disaster. Then the 
matter was taken up by an evil-disposed set of 
neAvspapers. After more delay, the official mind 
was brought to realise that something must he done. 
It took longer to decide AAdiat that something should 
be. Finally, the deep-sea cables conveyed urgent 
orders to a second-class gunboat in the West Indies 
to proceed to the scene of the disaster and report on 
the same at once. 

H.M.S. Busm'y Lieutenant-Commander Carr Ellis- 
ton, duly proceeded. She found the Avreck sunk in 
shallow AA^ater, and her dlAmr reported that he 
thought the specie could be salved. Before this 
could take place, however, the gunboat apparently 
ran on top of the Avreck herself, badly holed her 
bottom, and barely managed to stagger into Sierra 
Leone half-full of Avater and all pumps Avorking 
hard. Such Avas the official Amrsion given to the 
outside AA'orld. The court-martial sat Avith closed 
doors, and Lieutenant Carr Elliston Ava.s severely 
reprimanded and dismissed his ship. A suljsequont 
saWage expedition failed to locate, the Avreck, and. 
the next edition of the ' Sailing Directions ’ recorded 
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a solemn warniiig to sliipmasters to give a wider 
berth to that ill-omened portion of the West Coast 
of Africa. 

About a month after the verdict of the court- 
martial, I went by appointment to lunch with my 
sister Violet at her flat in Kensington. Some people 
call us Merediths a curious pair. We are almost 
alone in the world ; hut that is not unusixal. We 
come of a seafaring race; and our one relative, an 
uncle, after flying a broad pennant on various 
foreign stations, now reigns in state over a depart- 
ment at the Admiralty. I began life on the 
Britannia^ and served in the Mediterranean and 
Pacific for a time. Now I am a gentleman at large, 
and the owner of as smart a little steam-yacht as 
heart of man can desire. Violet is as good a sailor 
as half the men who call themselves by that name, 
and many a good time have we had together in my 
yacht Lorna on the sea. Also, Violet is twenty-four, 
tall, rich, pretty, and unengaged as yet. 

*I have had a letter from Carr,’ said my si.ster 
after a while. ‘ He is still at Sierra Leone, doing 
nothing, and very down-hearted.’ 

‘It is a bad business,’ I agreed. ‘I can’t think 
how he managed it.’ And I scrutinised Violet’s 
face somewhat curiously. 

Carr Elliston and I had been cadets of the same 
year in the old Britannia days, and ever since then 
the greatest of friends. So, too, had he and Violet ; 
but the last time he had been home something had 
gone wrong between tho.se two — this much I knew, 
but no more. We Merediths are not given to 
confidences. 

‘I wanted you here,’ said she, ‘because one of his 
crew who is just back in England time-expired is 
coming to see me this afternoon to tell me about 
the disaster. Carr’s letter hints at circumstances 
connected with the affair which have not been made 
public.’ 

‘ That is often the case,’ I remarked as I lit a 
cigar reflectively. 

‘ Noav, look here, Harry,’ said my sister decidedly ; 
and when she speaks in that tone I generally pay 
attention. ‘ The Buzzer was said to have run on the 
sunken wreck of the mail-boat 1 ’ 

‘ That is so,’ I assented, ‘ according to the papers.’ 

‘If she didn’t do that she must have struck a 
rock or reef or something.’ 

I nodded. The gunboat was certainly said to 
have holed her bottom badly. 

‘Well,’ said Violet, ‘first I got TJncle George at 
the Admiralty to give me the exact latitude and 
longitude. Then I bought a chart and looked up 
the position as you taught me to do. There is no 
rock or reef marked there at all. There is plenty 
of water.’ And the speaker triumphantly produced 
a roll from her writing-table and spread it before 
me. Her small white finger travelled across the 
paper and stopped. 

‘ Fifteen fathoms,’ I read aloud. 

‘Just what Carr says in his letter,’ said the girl 
significantly. 


There was a pause, and we both stared at the 
white chart with its wavy outlines. ‘The cozirt- 
martial must have gone into that,’ I objected 
dubiously. 

‘Courts-martial are not infallible,’ replied my 
sister calmly. ‘ Their finding wa.s to the effect that 
the Buzzer was sailed clean on top of the wreck. 
Carr swears she wasn’t. Who should knoxv best — 
the man who was there or the men who were not ?’ 

Before I could answer this conundrum the maid 
came in to say that the expected seaman had 
arrived. He was a clean -.shaven sailor, .sturdy and 
hard of limb. He .said his name wa.s Wilton, and 
seemed at first rather emluirrassed by his .suxTouiid- 
ings. Violet, however, .soon put him at his ease — it 
is a way she has with all mauncr of men — so th.at 
he accepted a cigar and a gla.ss of beer. Settled in 
a chair by the fireside, he prcisenlly launched out 
into his story. 

‘’Bout this ’ere accident to the Biizzev, miss, as 
yotx told me you wanted to ’ear o’, I’m afraid I 
’ain’t got much to .say. Wot do you know o’ it — 
on’y wot ’s been in the papers'?’ 

Violet nodded. It was curious how the .sailor 
practically igixored me throughout, and addressed 
all his remarks to the girl. But that often does 
happen, I find, when Violet and I are together. 

‘ Them papers ain’t o’ no use,’ .said he scornfully. 
‘There was lots wot ’aixpened they knew nought o’, 
an’ other things as they went an’ printed out o’ their 
bloomin’ ’ends.’ 

‘Was the damage caused by her striking the 
xvreck?’ asked my sister, coming straight to the 
point, as is her wont. 

‘No, miss, certainly not!’ averred the sailor 
emphatically. ‘She weren’t never damaged by 
runnin’ up again’ the wreck o’ the Sahara. We was 
anchored well clear w’en the night come on, an’ I 
don’t h’lieve we dragged as them orf’cers at the 
court-martial made out. ’Twas the middle watch 
from midnight to eight-hells when there comes a 
hit o’ a shock or two, an’ we finds as ’ow we was 
talcin’ in water fast.’ 

‘ Well ? ’ said my sister as he paused. ‘What was 
it?’ 

‘Lord bless an’ save your pretty face, miss!— 
heggin’ your pardon for the expression— that ’s wot 
we can’t guess no’ow. I ’as my own idea like, 
though maybe j'-oii won’t h’lieve it.’ 

‘ Tell me what you think, anyway ? ’ said Violet 
eagerly. 

‘Somethin’ ’it ’er!’ said Mr Wilton with mys- 
terious solemnity ; ‘ ’it ’er ’ard, an’ ’it ’er more nor 
once. That’s wot made them ’oles. ’Twas night- 
time as WQ ’ad the shocks, an’ pitch-dark as could 
be. But that ain’t all wot’s rpieer ’bout this Daloon 
River business. 

‘We on’y ’ad one diver on the Buzzer, bein’ -wot 
we was, an’ one set o’ divin’-gear. Tomkins as was 
diver ’ad been left at Bermuda in ’orspital conse- 
quent on ’is goin’ under too far or stayin’ down too 
long on ’is last job, I reckons. I ’ain’t never been 
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borne on tlie abip’s books as diver; but I’ve done 
.a l)it o’ most tilings— torpedoin’, divin’, an’ sub- 
inariniu’— an’ I knew summat ’bout wrecks an’ 
sicli-like. It is on’y one man in four or five, miss, 
’as tlie ’ead or the nerve, as jnu might say, for divin’. 
So w’en we comes to the wreck o’ the Sahara my 
orders is to go under water an’ ’ave a look at ’er. 

‘ There weren’t no ’errors — ^bodies an’ sich — w’ich 
I can’t abide; but my ’eart was in my mouth for 
fear o’ sharks. ’Owsoever, I didn’t see none ’cept 
a dead shark a-mixed up wi’ some wreckage on the 
fo’c’sle. ’Ow it come there dead an’ jammed by the 
capstan was wot first set me puzzlin’ in my mind. 
Next I ’as a look round the hull o’ the wreck, an’ I 
opens my eyes inside o’ my divin’-’elmet. There 
was a great rendin’ tear in ’er side forard o’ the 
engine-room as you could ’most sail a captain’s gig 
through. “That’s rum damage to be made liy 
rocks,” says I to myself. “ This ’ere packet didn’t 
never get that ashore.” She was lyin’ easy on level 
sea-bottom, wi’ a list to port.’ 

At this point in the story Yiolet suddenly inter- 
rupted. ‘ What did happen to the Sahara, Harry ? ’ 
she asked me. 

I could not very clearly remember. To the best 
of my recollection the ill-fated liner was reported 
to have struck some hidden rock and been beached 
to avoid sinking in deep water. 

‘ Yes, that ’s the yarn, sir,’ cried the man-o’-war’s- 
man. ‘ I ’ad it so arterwards direct from one o’ ’er 
firemen as was put ashore at Sierra Leone — ’im not 
bein’ in the boats ’as w'as upset. But I didn’t 
know it at the time I was divin’ at the wreck. Me 
an’ that fireman ’ad a few words unpleasant like. 
“ Beached to perwent sinkin’ '? ” says I to ’im. “ You 
tell that to your young woman next time you’re 
courtin’,” says I, “w’en, both bein’ fools at sich 
times, maybe she ’ll b’lieve you. If your tub were 
beached ’ow come she quarter o’ a mile from .shore 
wi’ fifty feet o’ water over ’er 1 Answer me that,” 
siiys I ; an’ ’im bein’ unreasonable in ’is langwidge, I 
lays ’im out gently to think it over.’ The reminis- 
cence brought a reflective smile into Mr Wilton’s 
face. 

‘You surely do not mean you hurt him?’ said 
Violet reprovingly. 

‘ Oh no, miss,’ answered the sailor genially, ‘ ’E 
wor in ’orspital for a space, an’ the town police 
a-searchin’ for the offender an’ usin’ their brains 
more nor was good for ’em ; but that ’s neither ’ere 
nor there, so to speak. To go back again to the 
subject o’ the wreck, my orders was special for to see 
alxnit salvin’ o’ the .specie in ’er strong-room, an’ 
they ’ad wired out from ’orae most partic’lar, wi’ a 
plan o’ the ve.ssel to ’elp. So I knows w’ere to find 
it; an’ w’en I gets below there I fair ga.sped, like as 
if summat ’ad gone wrong wi’ the divin’ air-tube. 
That there strong-room ’ad been busted open- 
busted clean, It was full o’ water, an’ I mind a 
great fish o’ a breed new to me a-swimmin’ out o’ it 
an’ givin’ me a fine start. 

‘"Tain’t for me, not bein’ a proper diver like, to 


do wot they calls theorise over-much. Some o’ the 
boxes was there, but the number didn’t tally wi’ wot 
I’d been told for to expect. Some was mi.ssin’, an’ 
one was broken open an’ the sovereigns lyin’ about 
loose on the floor o’ the strong-room in the wat,er. 
How, who ’ad done that?— that’s wot 1 wants to 
know, 

‘Evenin’ was cornin’ on, an’ there ain’t never much 
light at that depth, I ’ad left my lamp in the boat 
above, an’ the queerness o’ it all kinder upset me 
sudden-like, so I signals to be ’auled up to the sur- 
face. Glad T was to open the ’elmet an’ sniff the 
free air again. There wasn’t no more divin’ that 
day, an’ wi’ the mornin’ we was all too busy savin’ 
o’ the Bazzer, an’ shovin’ ’er for port wi’ the water 
pourin’ in faster nor the pumps could keep it out, 
to think much o’ aught beside,’ 

‘And nothing more happened then V asked Violet 
as the narrator stopped, sat back in his chair, and 
regarded us steadily. 

The man-o’-war’s-man hef5ita(ed. His eyes tra- 
velled from my .sister’s que.stioning, girlish form to 
mine, as if making sure of otir .sympathy. 

‘I don’t ’xactly know,’ he said irresolutely. ‘I 
’aven’t told scarce a soul ’bout it either.’ 

‘ About wliat ? ’ 

‘ Wot I thinks I saAV— as I was bein’ ’auled up — 
just in a flash, as may be,’ 

Again the .speaker paused. He spoke as if Im had 
been scared, I thought. 

‘You need not be afraid to tell us,’ said Violet 
quietly, leaning forward to catch his lowered tones. 

She can be very winsome, can my sister ; and the 
contrast at the moment betwcoi her fair, eager face 
and the seaman’s rough, tanned features was strik- 
ing. He looked her .straight between flie cye.s half- 
deliantly, as if not expecting her to believe him. 

‘ Somethin’ went past ([uick throiigh the water 
not far off. Eirst I thought ’twas a shark — th(‘. 
biggest one I’d ever set eyes on. Thinks I, “Your 
time ’as come at last, my lad.” I couldn’t .see clear; 
but ’tweren’t a shark, though.’ 

‘ What was it ? ’ 

‘’Twas more like a submarine boat than ought 
else I knows o’,’ said leading-seaman Wilton. ‘An’ 
yet you know, mis,s, it’s impo.ssible— ain’t it? — out 
there.’ 

We three sat hack and looked at each other 
solemnly for quite a long time as the full signi- 
ficance of the thing dawned on us. ‘ Did you .«ny 
anything to Captain Elliston of this?’ I asked, 
breaking the silence. 

‘Ye.s, sir, just to ’im; an’ ’e .said as ’ow the blood 
must ha’ gone to my ’ead a bit wi' the divin’, an’ 
made me silly. But I knows it ’adn’t. — You sec, 
mi.s.s, it’s this way,’ continued the .sailor argumcuita- 
tively. ‘I puts it to you them thing.s as wants 
explainin’. ’Ow was them three big steamer.s .all 
lost there clo.se on top o’ each other? ’Ow, if the 
Sahara was beached, did she get hack all that the.re 
way from the .shore wi’ ’er .side ripped open ? 
’Ow comes a dead shark wedged under a pile o’ 
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deck ’ainper ? ’Ow comes the strong-room open, 
an’ some o’ the specie-boxes gone? YMt was it as 
knocked them ’oles in the Bimer ’erself ? Them is 
the riddles, like.’ 

‘ IVhat ’s yonr own idea ? ’ demanded Yiolet 
saddenh^ 

The inan-o’-Avar’s-man got on to his feet and 
twisted his cap in his hands. 

‘ An explosion could do some on ’em things/ he 
opined cautiously. ‘ Submarinin’ an’ divin’ could 
do others, ’sides makin’ the blow-up. But the ’ole 
bus’ness beats me clean ! Beggin’ your pardon, 
miss, but I must be goin’ now for to catch the train 
back ’ome.’ 

Mr W’^ilton partook of more beer, and modestly 
l.)estowed further cigars in safety in his cap. Yiolet 
and I were left alone. The afternoon firelight lit 
up the cosy room. 

‘Is the Lorna ready for sea?’ asked my sister 
abruptly. 

‘Yes,’ I answered in some surprise. ‘She is at 
Southampton now.’ 

‘ Let ’s go for a yachting cruise to the Daloon 
River, Harry,’ said Yiolet calmly, with a light 
laugh not only in her eyes but in her soft voice. 

I was somewhat taken aback. ‘ Think of the cli- 
mate of the West Coast and the fever ! ’ I objected. 

‘ Think of Carr ! ’ murmured Yiolet coaxingly. 
She paused and blushed slightly, and then laughed 
again. ‘ We might discover the mystery,’ said she. 

There was another pause. My sister stared 
gravely at the fire, her face half-hidden from me. 
I watched her thoughtfully and pondered many 
things. ‘ ^Vbat went wrong between you and Carr ? ’ 
a.sked I at last, with more discernment j)erhaps than 
delicacy. 

‘ Some people never make allowances for mistakes,’ 
v'as the irrelevant answer. 


ABOUT CUES 

unfortunate idea exists that chess is 
‘ dry.’ To begin with, appearances 
are all against it. We see two 
elderly gentlemen glaring fixedly 
at a board ; they do not talk ; they 
do not laugh. Once every five 
minutes, perhaps, they move a piece half an inch 
forward or backward; and sometimes they say, 
‘Check,’ This sort of thing goes on for two or 
three hours. ‘ Good gracious ! ’ we exclaim, ‘ this 
is not a game ; it is work. Chess may be all very 
well and entertaining for people who want to go to 
sleep ; but, if the worse comes to the worst, we 
would almost rather go and hear a lecture on art.’ 

Or perliai^s, in a weak moment, we consent to 
take a first lesson in the game. It is like learning 
German : everything seems crooked and left-handed 
and irregular. Even the pawns, whose apparent 
simplicity we had relied on, are eccentric and 


‘He always was rather an owl,’ I agreed cheer- 
fully. 

‘ It wasn’t Carr,’ the girl flashed out ; ‘ it u'as I. 
He heard me say something at a dance which 1 
didn’t mean.’ 

‘ Nothing unusual in that,’ I interposed, ‘ at a 
dance.’ 

‘ I was chaffing — some other partner — and Carr 
came up, and I said — oh, well ! something silly 
about never marrying a man who was not rich.’ 

My sister was blushing violently. She looks 
especially charming when she blushes. 

‘ Carr sailed next day. I ’ve got money, and what 
does it matter really if he is poor. Be a dear, Harry, 
and wire at once to Jackson to get ready to sail.’ 

Jackson was skipper of the Lorna. 

Yiolet produced a telegraph-form and a pencil. 
She was smiling, and there was a light in her 
delicate face that was not for me. ‘ I don’t intend 
to make any more mistakes,’ she murmured. 

From which I gathered we should have to go. So 
I wrote the telegram. 

‘We will take Wilton with us,’ cried my sister 
triumphantly. ‘ You can cable Carr, to say we are 
coming out on a yachting-trip to look him up, on 
your way to dinner at tire club.’ 

Winch I did. 

Four days later the lighthouse-keepers at the 
Needles, lighting up on a wild and stormy evening, 
remarked a steam-yacht come speeding out to west- 
ward. She passed full into the smother of the 
angry Channel seas, and faded s|)eedily hull down 
on the dark gray waves under the lowering winter 
sky. On the bridge a girl Avas standing facing the 
sullen sunset. One hand clung to the rail; the 
other held a telegram from Sierra Leone. I never 
saAV all the Avords on that flimsy paper. But the 
look in Violet’s eyes told me the neAvs Avas good. 


S-PITOBLEMS. 

unreasonable iu their moA'ements. The first game- 
is a trying affair. With infinite patience, pieces 
are got into a hopeless muddle. A long interval of 
inaction ensues. We yaAAUi, and think of rational 
people. At last the tutor looks up, and says^ 
grimly, ‘Go on ; it ’s yonr turn.’ This is unex- 
pected, and adds considerably to the bewilderment. 
We have at least some distant, some hazy idea hoAv 
the men ought to moA^e ; hut Avhy they should be 
moved, and Avhat it is all about, not the least idea 
in the Avorld. Our only hope is that the game- 
may come to a speedy end. And Avhen it actually 
is finished Ave come aAvnxy Avith no very great 
enthusiasm for chess. 

If the ahoA-e applies to the game proper of chess, 
it applies AA'ith double force to the case of chess- 
problems; for the majority, probably, of efficient 
chess-players know very little about this distinct 
deA'elopment of the game; AAdiile, as to outsiders,. 
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it is not likely tliat tliey -will be attracted by 
something so suggestive of Euclid, abstruseness, 
and tediousiiess. It occurs, consecj^uently, tliat the 
diagram cliess-board, so familiar a feature in periodi- 
cals of all kinds, is hastily passed over by aU. but a 
select and fortunate band of confirmed problemists. 

To appreciate chess-problems a certain amount 
of drudgery is necessary— just as to play the 
flute you have first to learn the notes and go 
through the exercises; but, once heyond this stage, 
it ivill be cpnckly discovered that a chess-problem 
is not necessarily a long-winded, tedious, obscure, 
and heavy aflhir. Exactly on the contrary, they 
cater for a certain briskness and agility of mind. 
Of course I do not mean to say there is the physical 
exhilaration of foothaU or horse-riding in a chess- 
problem. This is not a treatise on dumh-hells, hut 
a suggestion to those who occasionally like to take 
their mental faculties out for exercise. To all such, 
problemists woidd say, ‘Undeceive yourselves as 
soon as possible that our recreation is obscurely 
difficult and stolid ; because iu effect you will find 
it light and racy and diverting.’ At the same time, 
it is not to he recommended to those excessively 
energetic persons who are impatient of being still 
and being alone, who dislike reading and (piiet I 
amusement of every kind. The sort of people who | 
would find entertainment in chess-problems are the 
opposite to this type : people, for instance, who are 
curious and inventive, who care for reading, -who 
are interested in inacliinery; ingenious, observant, 
argumentative people, and those of other similar 
turns of mind. 

Speaking roughly hut inteUigihly, chess-problems 
are puzzles ; and, like any other good puzzle, there 
is au attraction, a pir^uaney, a fascination about 
them which it is better to experience than attempt 
to explain. In common with the simple toy-puzzle, 
the riddle, the buried name, the missing word, and 
so on, they give a silent challenge to our dexterity 
and ingenuity. Eeneath an innocent exterior they 
conceal some unusual, astonishing, elusive idea. 
As with Columbus’s egg, there is some clever 
thought, some cunning move, some scheme which 
must first he divined and grasped before the 
combination can be masLered, Herein precisely 
lies the fascination; for when a solver is once 
interested iu a puzzle, it is a match or a champion- 
ship fur honours between the two. The solver’s 
self-respect is assaulted, and as long as the puzzle 
remains undone a certain incapacity is proved 
against him. This is especially the case if the 
proposition is on the face of it apparently a very 
easy one. 

A chess-prohlezn, it should be understood, is 
something q_uitG different from a game at chess; 
although to appreciate the former a rudimentary 
imowledge of the pax’ent game is necessary. The 
tv 0 departments have been styled respectively the 
poetry and the prose of chess. A long game 
ixetween evenly-matched opponents playing for 
honours may he compared to an essay on political 


economy, for instance; it is very deep and correct 
and learned no doubt, but often also a trifle tedious 
and monotonous. A two-move problem, on the 
other hand, is as witty and as pointed as a French 
epigram. Problems, by their nature, do not allow 
any redundance. Everything but what is telling 
is left out. They exhibit chess strategy in essence ; 
and this in a graceful, sparkling, lively manner. 
We might, in fact, call problems civilised cliess. 
In a game the principal thing is to win; in a 
problem the principal thing is to be entertaining. 
To checkmate an opponent we do not hesitate to 
use rude force ; but in problem-society we are 
abvays polite and elegant, and employ policy in 
jjlace of force. Half the chess contests played end 
by something like brutal murder. The winning 
side, with a superior piece, whips off isolated pawns 
remorselessly, and then swoops down upon a 
defenceless king. It is like shooting down savages 
with a Maxim gun: very effective no doubt, but 
very coarse and clumsy. The refined and civilised 
problem- world will not tolerate for an instant any 
such barbarity. Here, for some time now, a strict 
code of cliivahy has been laid down; and this 
eti(piette is tacitly followed by all composers in the 
art. It is iu just this particular that mi.sappre- 
lieiision exists. Beginners and oven good chess- 
piaj'ers only too often attempt to force the lock of 
a problem, just as they might iu a game, where 
sheer strength and weight are likely to tell; and 
the result of this perhaps is the hasty conclusion 
that there is nothing in in'ohlems. But in order 
to he at home in cultured society a jiersoir nuisi in 
the first place learn good manners. Exactly the 
same demand is made upon those who would really 
enter into the spirit of chess-problems. For in 
these polished and brilliant circles, where amuse- 
ment rather than victory is the end, force is second 
to tact, and logic to vivacity. 

At the end of a game of chess there may be 
several ways of giving the cowp do (jntcc: one sure 
and obvious, for instance, and another difficult but 
brilliant. A cautious player, whose object it is not 
to be brilliant but to win, will choose of the two 
the easy and obvious way, and thus bring the game 
to a Lame conclusion. In problems no such o])tiou 
is allowed: to be miserly and tame is ijrohibited. 
As in any bright and satisfying puzzle, it is of tlie 
very first consideration tliat there should he only 
the one intended solution, for otherwise the whole 
point is destroyed at once. Let us imagine a 
parallel case to illustrate this particular. A man 
iixveuts a very ingenious and perplexing door-catch, 

I fixes it to his front-entrance, and then challenges 
us to get into his house within two hours. The 
place is examined. One person finds the scullery 
window open, and gets in there; another finds a 
wdde chimney, and gets in there. ‘No, no,’ says 
the challenger ; this is not fair. I meant you to 
come in by the front-door.’ ‘Oh, did you?’ we 
retort. ‘Very well, then, yon should have shut 
the scullery wmdow and stopped up the fireplaces.’ 
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The problem-composer is told to exercise the same 
■care. And it is by enforcing this principle in every 
important connection — by making it practically im- 
perative to close up all back-ways and unintended 
entrances — that chess-problems are made so effective 
and terse. 

In the history of this admirable pastime, -whicb is 
one of continued tranguillity and amity, there is no 
Babel. Problemists cater for each other, aj)preciate 
and understand each other, the civilised world over. 
This is very different, for example, from cricket, 
say, which is a game so peculiar to the English 
genius that no other nation will have anything to 
do v.’itli it. The art we are speaking of, on the 
contrary, is truly cosmopolitan; and this fact may 
be sufficiently clearly appreciated by a glance at the 
prize-list of any open tournament for problems. 
The recent competition promoted by La, Strategic 
is a case in point. In one section alone the awards 
went respectively to composers in Spam, Austria, 
Russia, Denmark, and the United States; while, 
taking the whole list, England, Germany, France, 
Holland, and Australia were also represented. 
This, surely, is wmiiderfid testimony to the attrac- 
tiveness and solid value of the problem art. Like 
painting and music, it is universal. 

In the tournaments alluded to, however, the 
regular chess-masters — Lasker, Pillsbury, Janowski, 
and so on — are conspicuous alone hy their absence. 
As I pointed out above, chess and chess-problems 
are distinct ; and it occurs that few, if any, 
first-class players form first-class problemists as 
well, and vice versct So the universe of problems 
has its own bright particular stars. There are B. G. 
Laws of London, Pradignat of France, Marin in 
Spain, Max Feigl and a distinguished coterie in 
’Vienna— these, to mention a scant few among a 
'host of names familiar and respected in problem- 
circles. Sainuel Loyd of New York, too, must be 
cited ; for althongli one has missed the signature in 
more recent years, as far as new work is concerned, 
it will always retain an outstanding significance to 
problemists. If others may he jjref erred for finish, 
■delicacy, and address; as regards originality, versa- 
tility, and invention, this eomposer has hardly been 
sui'passed. Tlie spirited conceptions emanating from 
this fertile source, speaking quite literally, have 
perplexed and amused millions. For it is to this 
same Mr Loyd — the Edi.son of Puzzledom — that we 
are indebted for some enormously popular brain- 
worries; and among these esiDecially the fifteeii- 
'block puzzle and the pony puzzle. Of the latter 
more than a thousand miUion were sold or distri- 
buted for advertisement purposes. Barrmin the 
circus proprietor, it is said, ordered them in ten 
million lots at a time. 

Another problem- maker of great repute is Mr 
A. F. Mackenzie of Jamaica. Afflicted by the loss 
of his eyesight some few years ago,' this author has 
since then not only maintained but greatly increased 
his prestige. It is, indeed, becoming rare to find 
his name omitted from the honours list of inter- 


national tourneys. Mr Mackenzie acknowledged 
recently that he had done much better work since 
losing his sight than before. He composes mentally ; 
and he said in this connection that a board and 
men should be regarded as a distraction rather than 
an aid, for mental composition allowed much freer 
j)lay to the imagination — a quality very essential 
in all invention. These facts in themselves arc 
sufficient evidence of Mr Mackenzie’s exceptional 
powers. 

Lady-composers are ably represented by Mrs 
Baird, who unquestionably stands at their head. 
This talented authoress has just issued a collection 
of seven liimdred original problems, exclusively the 
product of her own skill. Mrs Baird’s work is 
recognised by problemists of all countries ; and she 
has freqixently carried off prizes in open competition. 

These competitions, or tourneys, as chess-people 
call them, are held from time to time in one or 
another of the journals that devote space to chess. 
Matters are so arranged that positions shall be 
adjudged without reference to authorship, and this 
prevents in a large degree any undue partiality for 
knowui or native composers. The jjrizes given are 
invariably of small and insiguificarit value. In this 
art, as a consequence, there are no professionals, but 
only artists. Problem-making and problem-solving 
demand both time and trouble; yet the pursuit 
must be taken up solely, as ■we say, for love. There 
is no other reward. 

Individual as -well as national characteristics 
are distinctly traceable in chess-problems— in other 
w'ords, they exhibit style. Those of the British 
school, for instance, plainly reveal the dominant 
Puritanism of the nation. Here the accepted canons 
of taste enjoin a severe and dignified exposition of 
ideas, a chastity of style; what is knoAvn as the 
Bohemian school, on the contrary, is less exacting, 
less correct, and more genial, original, and easy- 
going; while the democratic and informal spirit of 
the American may be said to have been exemplified 
by Loyd in chess-problems much as it was by 
Whitman in poetry. 

Finally, let me mention one of the most con- 
vincing advantages of chess-problems as a recreation. 
For half -a- crown you can snap your fingers at 
everybody. A set of serviceable men raid a board 
may be had for two shillings, and a book of selected 
problems for sixpence. Sixpence may not be the 
usual price; hut at any rate there is one set of 
volumes no dearer than this. Excellently j)rinted, 
judiciously selected, these are published by Reclam 
in Leipzig, who for this liberal provision deserves the 
thanks of all problemists. Besides, if two or three 
periodicals are taken, book collections need not be 
troubled about, for so many journals cater for chess- 
players now. At this trifling expense, then, and 
given the right inclination, one is armed intermin- 
ably against solitude and mnui. If a problem bores, 
it may be sent away. The chess-men, on the other 
hand, never get tired ; there are no readier servants 
or more good-humoured. 
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In conclusion, sliould any one on reading tliese 
lines feel some desire to join tlie ranks of cliess- 
problein solvers, I can assure liim that a chosen 


THE POLICE TB 

8 ;ai^]INOK the introduction of the tele- 
phone, telegraphy has been com- 
ijaratively little used in the police 
^Ifji departments; hut when, as in some 
cases, the telej)houe is not considered 
quite safe, telegraph -messages are 
sent, a private code being used. It is that code 
we now briefly explain. 

When the police wire from one station to another, 
the code-words are used in a certain order; in 
fact, it is strictly enjoined that ‘to prevent con- 
fusion this order should he adhered to’ — namelj’’, 
(1) the offence, or reason of the message; (2) the 
person wanted ; (.3) the age, height, and build of 
the person ; (4) the complexion, hair, eyes, whiskers, 
moustache, and shape of face; (5) personal pecu- 
liarities and distinctive marks; (6) description of 
clothing ; (7) where person wanted is likely to be 
found ; (8) instructions as to what is to be done ; 
(9) the registered number of office or chief-officer 
sending the wire. 

Of these nine divisions, Nos. (3), (4), (5), and 
(6) are e.xpressed not by code-words but by figures. 
Thus, if a certain person wanted by the police is 
forty years of age, live feet six inches high, and of 
slender build, the description would be expressed 
by five figures: 40,56,3; the first two represent 
the age, the next two the height, and the last 
one the build. For official purpioses, the build 
is thus described: ‘stout’ by the figure 1, ‘jiropor- 
tionate ’ by 2, ‘ slender ’ by 3, and ‘ medium ’ by 4. 
Tile official instructions state that the figures 
for ‘each distinctive mark must be divided by a 
comma.’ 

It is well known that by codifying such messages 
a saving is effected. The five figures given above 
(40,56,3) represent twelve words, but are reckoned 
as one; thus many abbreviations are effected 
by the use of a code. But besides the economy 
there is the far more important consideration of 
secrecy involved in this method. Of course the 
full code as given in the police instructions can- 
not he published here ; one or two specimens will 
■■suffice':;--'. ■ 

(1) The nature of the offence for which a certain 
person is Avanted, and special items of information 
regarding him or her. We give tAvo examples of 
l,he Avords under this heading. For the jihrase, 

‘ Wanted at this office on a charge of murder,’ the 
code-word is ‘Capital ;’ ‘on a charge of fraud’ it is 
‘ Combat.’ There are also many other items of 
valuable information given in this dmsion of the 
code — for example, for the phrase, ‘Missing from 
his home in this Borough [City, Division],’ the code- 


band of the most alert intellects are not merely Avill- 
ing but actually begging the oj>portunity to beguile 
him, gratis, Avith the Avit of their choicest coiiceptious. 
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word is ‘Erudite;’ and for ‘Description of a man 
found drowned,’ &c., the code-AVord is ‘Filter.’ 

(4) The description of head and face is repre- 
sented in the message by five figures ; the com- 
pZmora— fresh, represented by figure 5 ; the hair— 
flaxen, 7 ; the eyes — hazel, 8 ; the whiskers and 
moustache — clean shaved, 9; the sJiape of face— 
irregular, 3. There are nine examples under each 
of the five headings here italicised. 

Suppose the person wanted is of fresh complexion, 
has flaxen hair, light-hazel eyes, is clean sliaved, 
and of irregular features, then the figures used are 
6, 7,8, 9, 3, which, as shoAvn above, exactly express the 
description. The fifth division, ‘ Distinctive Marks 
and Peculiarities,’ is based on the same principle. 
There is another division Avith code-figures describ- 
ing the clotliing in Avhich the person wanted may 
be dressed; but this is not of much importance 
for identification. 

(5) The distinctive marks and peculiarities are 
represented in the message by five figures. We 
give tAvo specimens : ‘ Cut-mark on right cheek ’ is 
represented by figure 1 ; ‘ Cut on chin,’ 35 ; ‘ Deaf 
(very),’ 36. In all there are one hundred of these 
code-Avords in this division. 

We give a specimen police telegram in full, and 
also the same message codified. In full it reads : 

‘ To X. — Wanted at this office, on a charge of 
housebreaking, a man of the following description — 
namely, age forty-tAvo, flAm feet four inches high, 
stout build, dark complexion, dark-hrown liair, 
hazel eyes, black whiskers and moustache, full face, 
has a out-mark on corner of right eye, and abscess- 
mark left side of neck. Please cause inquiries to he 
made at common lodging-houses; and, if found, 
apprehend and Avire.’ 

The code message is : ‘Banana [ Goblet [ 42,54,1 ) 

2, 4, 3, 1,1 1 2,69 I Mantlet | Nutmeg.’ 

The adA'antages of such a form of telegram are 
obvious. In the Avords of the official instructions : 

‘ The list of code-Avords, Avhich have been adiqited 
to the phrases most frequently used in the tran.s- 
mission of telegraph -messages relating to police 
business, has been compiled Avith a view of effecting 
a saving in the cost of this branch of the service. 
It is not expected tliat the code can be utilised for 
every class of telegram; but tbe intention is, as far 
as practicable, to give the fullest description of 
persons who are Avanted, &c., at a minimum cost, 
and the advantages are more apparent Avhere a large 
number of telegrams have to be transmitted in cases 
of emergency. The saA'ing thus effected may also 
! he an inducement to a more liberal use of the 
telegraph than heretofore.’ 
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ANCIENT WELLS IN ST ANDREWS AND ELSEWHERE: 

ECCLESIASTICAL AND SEC U LAE. 

By W. T. Linskill. 



|OST old abbeys, monasteries, castles, 
and cliurclies possessed remarkable 
wells of great depth, and diftering 
very much in sha|)e and construc- 
tion, used for various purposes. St 
Andrews, the ancient ecclesiastical 
metropolis of Scotland, abounds in the remains of 
its old churches, monastic buildings, nunneries, 
singular caves, underground passages, and deep 
wells. 

Old wells are of much greater antiquarian interest 
than most people at first sight would imagine, and 
are well worthy of careful investigation. Some 
were simply for domestic purposes ; many existing 
near the west end of churches were for filling the 
font or the holy-water ‘ stoups ; ’ others were holy 
or healing wells, like those at Lourdes, Holywell, 
and the like. I have seen many such wells abroad, 
but they are too numerous to specify ; and their 
healing powers to my mind seem undoubted. Others 
have subterranean connections, which I will refer 
to later on. It is quite a possible and plausible 
theory that qDersons when in concealment under- 
ground, for whatever reason, might have some means 
of access to neighbouring wells and springs. 

One of the most interesting of the many explora- 
tions we have made in St Andrews was the careful 
examination of tlie singularly situated old well in 
the centre of the nave of the Cathedral, In this 
I was assisted by Mr George Bruce and Dr Hay 
Fleming. By kind permission, on 11th September 
1886, a descent was made into the well by means 
of two long ladders roped together. For some con- 
siderable distance it is constructed of rubble; but 
the lower portion was fotnd to be hewn out of the 
solid rock. The entire depth of this well is forty- 
nine feet four inches, the top measures three feet 
eleven inches in diametei', and at the bottom it 
measures three feet ten inches. 

By many persons it is considered extremely 
doubtful whether this place was ever intended to 
No. 31D. -VoL. YIl. [All Bights 


be a well to contain Avater for nece.ssary purposes, 
since there exists no spring either in it or near it. 
However, it is a Avell-knoAvn fact that in some 
churches, as also in some abbeys and catliedrals, 
wells formerly did exist, and even now there 
are instances where they are still remaining. For 
example, I have read that there is a most remarkable 
well witbiu the Avails of the church at Blarden, 
Herefordshire. This interesting old AA'^ell is sitn- 
ated near the AA’est end of the nave, and is supported 
by circular stonework. It is said to be supplied 
by a spring of pure AA'ater, supposed to arise 
from the spot AAdiere the body of King Ethelliert 
AAms first buried, and is knoAAui as St Ethelbert’s 
Well. No doubt this AA-'eU AA'as used for the font 
and holy-AA'ater ‘stouiAS.’ There is anothe^^wel] 
Avithin tile Cathedral of St Patrick, Dublin, with a 
never-failing suj)ply of AA^ater; and, if I ‘recollect 
aright, there is a aa'cII at old Fountains Abbey called 
Eobin Hood’s Well. Within the more modern 
Collegiate Church of St Michael, nea,r Tenbury, in 
Worcestershire, there is a AA'ell that supplies the 
splendid font Avith AA'ater. In the south-east corner 
of the crypt of St Joseph of Arimathea’s Chapel in 
the ruins of Glastonbury there is also a AA'ell, Iii 
Wilfred’s Chapel at Brougham Castle, in the county 
of Westmorland, there is a Avell and a spring of 
water Avhieh at one time Inibbled up into the boAvd 
of the font. 

I have heard it reported that in Carlisle Cathedral 
there exists a fine well partly situated under one 
of the centre pillars, and it has been thought that 
Carlisle, like BerAAUck, having been a Border city 
open to inroads in earlier times, it is not at all 
improbable that the scared inhabitants may have 
fled to the Cathedral or sanctuary, in AA’hich ca,se a 
AA^ell of water within the holy precincts Avould be of 
incalculable value to them. 

On the Continent I have heard the saying, ‘ It is 
as cold as the chain of the Avell of St Elvi.’ 

Church of St Elvi, at Rouen, there Avas once in the 
Beserved.] Dec. 1’2, 1903. 
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cljoir a ^vell, iio^r filled up, from wliicli tlie pure 
•sraler was drawn by a bucket and cliain; no doubt 
lliis is tlie origin of tbe curious saying. 

In a crypt at Bury St Edmunds there is a well 
of pure spring-water, or fountain, beneath the sacred 
shrine of St Edmund, in the cliapel of St Mary in 
Cryptis. William of Worcester, writing about 1479, 
states that this crypt was one hundred feet long 
and eighty feet hroad, and had twenty-four pillars 
of mavhle'(prohal)ly Purbeck marble) to support the 
A-aulted roof. When at Bury St Edmunds I was 
informed that this wonderful crypt still remained, 
full of rubbish and stones. 

That scnnethlng of a similar nature exists below 
St Andrews Cathedral I feel con^dnced. Regarding 
this well in the nave (now a gravel- path) of the 
Cathedral, it may he observed that when wells are 
in or irear the nave of such a hiiildiug — which cir- 
cumatauce, I am iutdined to think, is rare— they are 
usually surmounted with a richly ornamented stone 
cover or canopy. Such an arrangement, however, 
excepting in cases where the nave is very wdde, 
would greatly interfere with festal processions; and 
considering, with the other circumstances, the ex- 
treme narrowness of the nave of St Andrews 
Cathedral (which in this respect resembles Ely 
Cathedral), it has been suggested that the so-called 
well may have been a sort of sump, and intended 
as a means of keeping the Catliedral dry, as also 
possibly a means of drainage for some subterranean 
structure adjacent. I have carefully examined the 
ground-plans of most of the principal churches in 
fScotland and elsewhere in Britain ; but in no case 
save that of St Andrews can I find that a well is 
so situated. The interior of this w'ell was most 
carefully examined, but we found no subterranean 
inlet or outlet ; and the stones and iron door were 
placed over the well precisely as before. Close 
at hand in the Priory is a very deep well, but much 
wdder, 

There u'as, without doubt, yet another well inside 
the walls of this grand church ; it seems to have been 
at the west end, on the north side of the nave. This, 
too, vus probably for the font and holy- water vats at 
the great entrance or Golden Gate. My friend the 
late Sir Lambert Playfair told me more than once 
that he rememljered it perfectly, and also a doorway 
in the side a few feet from the top, into which as boys 
lie and liis playmates used to pitch stones and hear 
them rumble away. Mr Skinner, of St Andrews, 
a keen anticpiary, who was rector of the Episcopal 
eliurch about 18G9, writes to a friend; ‘I have a 
recollection that .some feet beneath the top of a well 
[in the Cathedral] there was a door and opening 
in the masonry looking west, which might be the 
termination of a passage.’ 

In tlie new cemetery of the Cathedral is situated 
the once celebrated Holy Well, with its ancient stone 
canopy and niche for a statue of a saint, the latter, 
alas ! long since gone. It can be entered by a few 
moderrr steps of stoire, and is now made a receptacle 
for all kinds of filth, rrrbbish, and old wreaths ; it 


is, moreover, desecrated by the overflow pipe from 
the towui’s well above being turned into it, tire back 
wall of the old masonry having been cut through 
to admit the pipe. About 1887 I asked for per- 
mission to clean it out thorouglily, and to put a 
light railirrg around it for protection. I did not get 
perrrrission to pirt trp this necessary railing ; but I 
got it cleaned out, arid placed a board on tire wall 
req_uesting. people not to put refuse in the well or 
its vicinity. This board was torn down after a year, 
and the well became dirtier than ever. It was, 
doubtless, a most holy place in the days of faith, and 
po.s.sessed powers like the sacred wells of Lourdes, 
Holywell, &c. 

There are many such holy wells in Scotland. St 
Ninian’s Well, St Andrews, is often referred to in 
the old accounts of the ancient city, and seems to 
have been at the foot of the brae, below the present 
Episcopal church. Possibly there was a chapel 
there dedicated to that saint, as St Andrews was 
oirce rich in churches ; but tlie sites of many of 
them have utterly disappeared. At Melrose Alfiiey 
there were several sacred wells, such as St Helen’s, 
St Robert’s, and St Dunstan’s. Mr J. A. Wade 
refers to these holy wells in his History of 8t Mcm/s 
Alley (Melrose). 

About 1888 we turned our attention to an old 
covered-up well situated in a garden in North Bell 
Street, St Andrews. This well had in former days 
belonged to the Greyfriars’ or Franciscan Monastery, 
and was no doubt situated in the courtyard or cloister- 
garth. Until we obtained permission to open it out 
no idea had been formed of its size and great depth. 
This was a monastic draw-well pure and simple. 
The workmen descended this well by the same 
means as at the old Cathedral— namely, by two 
ladders ; and several days were spent in getting rid 
of the water, which was a very slow process. We 
then removed the accumulated rubbish from the 
bottom of the well, and in so doing came upon the 
remaining fragments of two very old oak buckets. 
Of one practically only the ironwork remained ; 
but the othex’, bound together by three iron hoops, 
was in a much better state of preservation. The 
chains are very peculiai’, having an S-shaped link 
and a singular twist very rarely seen in these days, 
I fancy; and the length of time that they have 
been thus embedded has so oxidised them into large 
kixots or lum]xs that they could only have been dis- 
entangled by means of firev No doubt these old 
buckets and chains are those which the monks of 
the Franciscan Monastery used before the time of 
the Reformation, aixd therefore the discovery is 
somewhat interesting. There ixxay be some persons 
who would disparagingly say, ‘What interest can 
there be in tbe remains of two old buckets and 
chains?’ For such persons I neither Avrite nor 
make research, although I Avould gladly have tliem 
share the interest with me. 

This well differs inateidally in size and construc- 
tion from all the other Avells, and is certainly the 
finest yet known in St Andrews, being fifty feet 
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deep and five feet in diameter. In places it is cut 
tlirougli ttie solid rock, and is otherwise constructed 
of well-dressed stones. It is now open to view, 
and has keen surrounded with a parapet of two 
courses of ashlar stone. Tlie top is surmounted by 
a high iron guard-rail similar to that rvhieh guards 
the old well in Archbishop Hamilton’s Castle, but 
hi'dier. Unfortunately tlie parapet could not be 
made as large as the mouth of the well, as it would 
thus block up the garden-gate, so it was made one 
foot smaller all round. The old buckets and chains 
hang inside the top of the well. 

The splendid old well in the courtyard of the 
famous Castle must also as soon as possible be 
cleared out and explored. 

Unfortunately I cannot as yet find out the site of 
the well in the Dominican or Blackfriars’ Monastery, 
where the Madras College now stands, nor the 
famed well of St Leonard’s College and Church. 
There must Ik; one, also, in connection with St 
Salvator’s, the gre;>,t and good Bishop Kennedy’s 
church, and college. 

The wells, wliether considered holjr wells or not, 
haA’o long been a matter of gri'at interest to anti- 
cpiaries and others. Lilce the tomlis of the dead, 
they often contain objects long since lost sight of, 
and have been used to conceal most .astounding 
facts. Not very many years .ago, at Westfield, 
Eirchington-on-Sea, while, a, Imcket was lieiug 
loivercd down a very old well, tbe. proprietor, the 
Bev. U. A. Tlinriio, nntieed that the Imcket, uhich 
was swinging, suddenly dl.-^igrpeariMl in the side of 
the well. He at, once. <lescended, and discovered 
extensive snlilerraiuian pa.ssag(!,s. I’lic entnanco to 
these curiou.s ])laccH is in (he side, of the .ancient 
well, thirty-two foft below llu*. surf.acc. They .are 
very large, and are. eight feet high and upwards, 
their cubic mensuremeut being twenty thousand 
feet. One very long suhleia'auean passage, leads off 
in the direction of the sen, shore, hut stops before 
roadiiug it, the eons! met e.v.s having e.vidently in- 
tended to ]uake a ,sea-t!sca])e, hut a.haudoned the 
attempt in d(;*.si)air. It ■would he mo.st interesting 
to know wliether this well he not situated near the 
former site of some old e(!clesia,stical hnilding, .as 
there are so many ca«e,s where, .ancient wells have 
been found to alford an entrance, to sul>te.rranea.n 
'Chaml)er.s, (.lells, and ])a,s.sages. In an old cavern 
here, on the i-lills, now Innwii a.s the Smugglers’ 
'Cave, (here, is a well caavl'nlly hewn out of the 
rock coutraiiiiiig .a cou.sl,ji.Mt sup'ply of cotil, refresh- 
ing water, farther io the W(>st, on the clifi’s, old 
iulial.iit.aut,.s aver tliere, Avas a passage with two 
bnanches, 01113 of which, seemed to run into a 'well, 
the passage continuing on its w.ay beyond it — a 
<lark, fearsome ■tdace. 

At Ilawihoriid( 3 n Oa.stle, lielow which are the 
noted caves or places of security in times of great 
ckutger, there i.s hi the King’s Gn.avd-room a 'well 
which Mr (h'o.se, alludes to in his Antiqiiities of 
ScotlmA, and which lie. imnginc.s w.as constructed to 
let down valuahleH, &c., (0 secure them from art 


enemy ; as from the narrow entrance to the Castle, 
by steps and along a plank-bridge, property and 
valuables could not readily be conveyed' else- 
where. 

The Well-house Towner at Edinburgh Castle is 
also a place of interest, being so named, without 
doubt, from a stream of w^ater tlrnt ran beneath it, and 
surely it must have been at one time connected with, 
the upper buildings. James Grant, in de.aling Avith 
this subject in his Old and Nm EdMmrgk, AAwites ; 
‘EastAvard of this tower [the Well-house Tower] of 
the fifteenth century, are the remains of a long, low 
arehAvay, A\>'alled with rubble, but arched with well- 
heAvn stones, popularly knoAvu as «tlie Lions’ Den,” 
and Avhich had evidently formed a portion of that 
secret escape or coA’-ered-uw from the Castle (Avhich 
no Scottish fortress Avas ever Avithont), the tradition 
concerning Avhich is of such general .and ancient 
belief. This idea has been still further strengthened 
by the remains of a similar subterranean p.assage 
being found beloAV BroAvn’s Close, on the Castle 
Hill.’ This, .again, strengthens ray idea that Avells 
•and springs had underground connections. In one 
of the Amry loAvest crypts of St Mark’s Church, 
Tenice, is an interesting old well. This crypt is 
three and a h.alf feet below the leA-el of the\vatcr 
outside, and it seems to date from about the ninth 
century. 

At my old ’varsity of Cambridge there are still 
str.ange tales told of underground winding passages 
and sacred old Avells. Erom St Eadegund’s Nun- 
nery, noAv Jesus College, passages are said to diA'erge 
to ruined Barnwell Abbey and Stourbridge Chapel; 
and I harm often heard stories of their connection 
Avith tlie riAmr Cam, Chesterton Church, and an old 
well in the above-mentioned abbey. I know not 
what the truth of it may be, as I never Avent 
into the matter very closely; but I haA^e seen 
the reputed end of the built-up passage doArn some 
steps in an old tool-house at Jesus College. 

In the churchyard of the old kirk of Crail— it is 
so old that many belieA’‘ed King David I. worshipped 
there — is a Avell knoAAm as the Scholar’s or Baptismal 
Well, and steps led doAvn to it from the church. 
There is a singular old baptismal well hcAAm in the 
rock beloAV Diinino Church, in the same neighbour- 
hood. 

Blit Avhat of ‘ unexplored St Andreivs, the Eome 
of Scotland ’ ? Visitors are far too apt to look on 
the. St Andrews of the present day as the Scottish 
Brighton, with its handsome houses and villas, 
broad, wMl-paAmd streets, its batbing-ponds, three 
golf-courses, and al fresco concerts. All is modern. 
'Tliey do riot realise what it once Aiaas, and Iioaa' much 
there is yet to discoAmr and explore. My mind 
constantly goes back to tlie St AndrevAS of by- 
gone days, with the old ports and Avails, when the 
Cathedral, its many churches, chapels, and monas- 
teries filled the air Avith the music of SAveet bells, 
AA'hen the ‘ Angelus’ Avas rung, and Avhen the eccle- 
siastical buildings were filled with the plain-song 
chants of bishops, priests, monks, and Avhite-robed 
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shiging men ; wlien the altar candles and jewelled 
lain] i.s" hooded the holy huildings with theif soft 
lighl, and when clouds of fragrant incense ascended 
to the lofty roofs. Then were there also the old 
three or four storied wooden houses, each story 
jTrojecting a foot or two beyond the other; the 
lattice windows; the quaint red-tiled roofs; the 
crcej-iers on the walls ; and the old booths or shops 
beneath. 

Then, of a sudden, the dark pall of destruction 
fell on the old city, her churches and monastic 
Imildings were desecrated and laid low, and she, 
the ecclesiastical capital of Scotland, dwindled 


own gradually into a mere insignificant fishing- 
town, if it even deserved such a name. Her former 
fine old huildings became quarries open to all, and 
er once beautiful streets became grass-grown, 
deserted, and smotliered with refuse. Not until 
ir Hugh Lyon Playfair became Provost did the 
once famous old city arise from the a.shes of its 
great past. In the metropolitan cathedral the 
rubbish lay where it fell until about 1826. 

There is, sad to say, very little of the past left 
above ground now; the ancient St Andrews lies 
below, in her old cells, vaults, passages, and wells, 
still awaiting e.\;ploration. 


CHAPTER in. 

HE prior entered his study behind me 

I 'Mill with a hurried word of excuse, ex- 
pressing regret that he had been 
compelled to leave me alone, and 
'■ffli! promising to join me in a few 
moments. 

Therefore I turned, and, retracing my steps along 
the stone corridor wherein antique carved furniture 
was piled, went back again into the garden, glancing 
up at the window whereat I had detected the hunch- 
back’s, face. . 

Landini had closed his study door after I had 
gone, thus showing that his consultation with his 
visitor was of a confidential nature. I regretted 
that I had not passed through into the church and 
faced Graniani, for I could not now go back and 
]iass the closed door, especially as the keen eyes of 
the reverend’s house-woman were upon me. So, 
impatiently I ivaited for the stout priest to rejoin 
me, which he did a few moments later, carrying my 
precious acquisition in his hand. 

Perhaiis you are a collector of coins or curios, 
monastic seals or manuscripts, birds’ eggs or butter- 
tlie.s ? If you are, you know quite well the supreme 
satisfaction it gives you to secure a unique specimen 
at a moderate and advantageous price. Therefore, 
you may well understand the tenderness with which 
1 took niy treasured Arnold us from him, and how 
carefully I wrajqied it in a piece of brown paper 
which Teresa brought to her master. The priest’s 
house-woman, shi’ewd, inquisitive, and a gossip, is 
an interesting character the world over; and old 
Teresa, with the wizened face and brown, wrinkled 
neck, was no exception. She possessed a wonderful 
genius for making a minestm, or vegetable soup, 
Father Bernardo had already told me, and he had 
yiroinised that I should taste her cidinary triumph 
some day. 

Nevertheless, although the prior was politeness 
itself, pleasant yet pious, laconic yet light-hearted, 
1 entertained a distinct distrust of him. 

I referred to my intrusion in his study while he 
had a visitor, but he only laughed, saying: 


T I-I E CLOSED BOOK. 
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It was nothing, my dear signore-- nothing, I 
assure you. p^ay don’t apologise. My Imsiness 
Avith the lady, although serious, was brief. It is I 
who should apologise.’ 

INo, I said; ‘I’ve been enjoying your garden. 
Enclosed here by the church and by your house, 
iig' it in the very centre of Florence, it is so quiet 
and old-world, so full of antiquity, that I have much 
enjoyed lingering here.’ 

answered reflectively; ‘liack in the 
■urbulent days of the Medici, that remarkable figure 
m Italian history Fra Savonarola owned this garden 
and sat beneath this very loggia, on this very bench, 
unking out those wonderful discourses and pro- 
phecies which electrified all Florence. Nothing > 
c ranges here. The place is just tlie same to-day, 
rose white walls on the four sides, only tlie statuary 
perhaps is in worse condition than it was in 1498 
len.he concluded his remarkable career by defying 
le commands of the Pope as well as the injunctions 
° Signoria, and was hanged and burned amid 
not and bloodshed. Ah ! this garden of mine has 
seen many vicissitudes, signore, and yonder in 
my church the divine Dante himself invoked the 
blessing of the Almighty upon his efibrts to efihet 
peace with the Pisans.’ 

1 I® truly fitting receptacle for your 

sp eudid collection,’ I said, impressed bv his words 

and yet wondering at his manner. 

_ 0 you know,’ he exclaimed a moment later, as 

lough a thought had suddenly occurred to him, ‘ I 
caunot help fearing that you may have acted im- 
prudently in purchasing this manuscript. If you 
WLsh I am quite ready to return you your money. 

y» I think it would be better if vou did so, 
signore.’ 

\ ^ return it to 

you, I declared, astonished at his words. If he 
e leved he had made a had bargain, I at least bad 
lor the amount and the book in my 

‘But it would be better,’ he urged. ‘Better for 
you— and for me, for the matter of that. Here are 
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the notes yon gave me;’ and taking them from his 
pocket, he held them out towards me. 

I failed utterly to comprehend his intention or 
his motive. I had made a good bargain, and why 
should I relinc[uish it ? Place yourself in my j)osi- 
tion for a moment, and think what you would have 
done. 

‘Well, Signor Eeverendo,’ I exclaimed, ‘I jiaid 
the price you asked, and I really cannot see rvhy 
you should attempt to cry off the deal.’ Truth to 
tell, I was a trifle annoyed. 

‘ You have paid the price,’ he repeated in a strange 
voice, looking at me sex'iously. ‘Yes; that is true. 
You have paid the p)rice in the currency of my 
country ; hut there is 3' et a price to pay.’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ I asked quickhn 

‘I mean that it wmuld he best for us both if 
you gave me back my receipt and took back jmiir 
money.’ 

‘lYhyP 

‘ I cannot be more explicit,’ he replied. ‘ I am 
a man of honour,’ he added, ‘and you may trust 
me.’ 

‘But I am desirous of adding the codex to mj’- 
collection,’ I argued, mystified by his sudden desire 
to withdraw from his word. ‘I asked you your 
price, and have paid it.’ 

‘ I admit that. The affair has been but a matter 
of business between two gentlemen,’ he replied, 
with just a touch of hauteur. ‘Nevertheless, I 
am anxious that you should not be possessor of 
that manuscript ; ’ and he pointed to the parcel in 
my hand. 

‘But why ? I am a collector. When you come 
to Leghorn I hope you will call and look through 
my treasures.’ 

‘ Treasures ! ’ he echoed. ‘ That is no treasure — 
it is a curse rather.’ 

‘A curse! How can a splendid old book be a 
curse in the hands of a palseographical enthusiast 
like myself?’ 

‘ I am a man of my word,’ he said in a low, 
distinct tone. ‘I tell you, my dear signore, that 
your enthusiasm has led you awaj. You should 
not have purchased your so-called treasure. It was 
ill-advised; therefore I rxrge you to take back the 
sum you have paid.’ 

‘ And on my part I object to do so,’ I said a 
little warmly. 

He shrugged his broad shoulders, and a pained 
look crossed his big features. 

‘ Will you not listen to me — for your omi good ?’ 
he urged earnestlj’’. 

‘I do not think that sentiment need enter into 
it,’ I replied. ‘ I have ]x^ii'chased the book, and 
intend to retain it in my possession.’ 

‘Yery well,’ he sighed. ‘I have warned jmu. 
One day, perhaps, you will know that at least 
Bernardo Landini acted as your fidend.’ 

‘But I cannot understand why you wish me to 
give you back the book,’ I argued. ‘ You must have 
some motive ?’ 


‘Certainly I have,’ was his frank response. ‘I 
don’t wish you to he its possessor.’ 

‘You admit that the volume is precious, there- 
fore of value. Yet you wish to witlulraw from a 
had bargain !’ 

His lips pursed themselves for a moment, ;nid a 
look of mingled regret and annoyance crossed his 
huge face. 

‘ I admit the first, but deny the second. The bar- 
gain is a good one for me, but a bad one for .you.’ 

‘Very %vell,’ I i*ej)lied with self-satisfaction. ‘I 
will abide by it.’ 

‘ You refuse to hear reason ? ’ 

‘I refuse, with all due deference to you. Signor 
Eeverendo, to return you the hook I have bought.’ 

‘Then I can only regret,’ he said in a voice of 
profound commiseration. ‘You misconstrue my 
motive, hut how can I blame j"ou? I probably 
should, if I were in ignorance, as you are.’ 

‘ Then you should enlighten me.’ 

‘Ahi’ he sighed again. ‘I only wish it were 
admissible. But I cannot. If you refuse to forgo 
your bargain, I can do nothing. Wlien j^ou entered 
here I treated you as a stranger ; and now, although 
jmu do not see it, I am treating you as a friend.’ 

I smiled. Used as I was to the subtleness of the 
trading Tuscan, I was suspicious that he regretted 
having sold the book to me at such a low price, and 
•was trying to obtain more without asking for it 
point-blank. 

‘Well, Signor Priore,’ I said bluntly a moment 
later, ‘ suppose I gave you an extra hundred francs 
for it, would that make any difference to 3mur 
desire to retain possession of it?’ 

‘ None whatever,’ he responded. ‘ If you gave me 
ten thousand more I •would not willingly allow you 
to have it in your possession.’ 

His reply was certainly a strange one, and caused 
me a few moments’ reflection. 

‘But why did you sell it if you wish to retain 
it?’ I asked. 

‘Because at the time }’'ou were not my friend,’ ho 
replied evasivel5^ ‘ Yon are now— I know you, and 
for that reason I give you warning. If 3X)u take 
the book from this house, recollect it is at jmur 
risk, and you will assuredly regret having done so.’ 

I shook my head, smiling, unconvinced by his 
argument and suspicious of his manner. Somehow 
I had grown to dislike the man. If he were actu- 
ally my friend, as he assured me, he would certainly 
not seek to do me out of a bargain. So I laughed 
at his misgivings, saying : 

‘Have no fear, Signor Eeverendo. I shall trea- 
sure the old codex in a glass case, as I do the 
other rare manuscripts in my collection. I have 
a number of biblical inanuscrijxts puite as valuable, 
and I take care of them, I assure 3mu.’ 

My eye caught the ancient window where I had 
seen the white, unshaven face of the old hunchback, 
and, recollecting that there must Ixe some mysterious 
connection between the two men, I tucked my 
precious parcel under my arm and rose to depart. 
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The prior kuit his dark brows and crossed 
himself in silence. 

‘Then the signore refuses to heed me he asked 
in a tone of deep disappointment. 

‘1 do/ I answered quite decisively. ‘I have to 
catch my train back to Leghorn; therefore I will 
wish you addio' 

‘As you wish, as you wish,' sighed the ponderous 
priest. Then placing his big hand upon my shoulder 
in a paternal manner, he added, ‘ I know full well 
how strange my request must appear to you, my 
dear signore, but some day perhaps you will learn 
the reason. Recollect, however, that, whatever may 
occur, Bernardo Landini is a friend to whom you 


may come for counsel and advice. Addio, and may 
lie protect you, guard you from misfortune, and 
prosper you. Addiod 

I thanked him, and took the big, fat band be 
ollered. 

Then, ui silence, I looked into his good-humoured 
face and saw there a strange, iudescribalile e.N.[ii'es- 
sion of mingled dread and sympathy. But Ave 
parted ; and, with old Teresa shuilling ijcfore me, I 
passed through the house and out into the white 
sun-glare of the open piazza, bearing Avith me the 
precious burden that Avas destined to liaAn such a 
curious and remarkable influence upon my being 
and my life. 
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is a ‘housing question’ in many 
Wkdi>\ American cities, but iiowbere is it so 
formidable as in New York. In 1900 
a new department Avas started called 
the Tenement- House Commission. 

Large sums Avere spent by oAvners 
of houses, builders, and estate agents in fruitless 
attempts to defeat the Bill establishing this depart- 
ment. A tenement-house is one occupied by more 
than three families. Some houses of four floors 
contain fourteen families. In one large block 
were found living three thousand people. Under 
the iieAV laAA' the number of inspectors acting under 
the Medical Officer of Health Avas at once doubled. 
The evils of overcroAvding and uncleanliness Avere 
found to liaAm lAssnined quite dangerous proportions. 
Strenuous efforts are now being made to lessen 
these evils ; the Avork already accomplished by the 
eomiuissioner and his inspectors constitutes a record 
of Avhich they may Avell be proud. They do not 
Avait fur garden cities or municipal dwellings, but 
adopt speedy and drastic methods avIucIi may be 
commended to the notice of some of our own Boards 
of Health. 

The deteriniiiatiou of young Americans to secure 
a university education is inspiring. The fees are 
about sixty pounds a year ; so some do odd clerical 
AVork at night, some AVork as labourers in the vaca- 
tion, others earn money by waiting on their felloAv- 
stmlents, or they go as car-conductors ; one is knoAvii 
to have acted as an undertaker’s assistant, and another 
earned money by selling iced drinks at some big 
building-works. On the other hand, a youth Avho 
S(pAandered four thousand poixuds in his first year 
at college Avas cut by his follows as a ‘ cheap sport’ 
As a rule, the technical schools and colleges are 
adnurably staffed and equipped; hut their success 
is due to the sterling enthusiasm of the pupils. We 
can provide as good schools in this country ; it is 
in the enthusiasm that Ave fall short. An American 
would no more think of offering children prizes for 
regular attendance at school than for regidar attend- 


ance at dinner. In the Northern states mx child is 
alloAved to leaAm school before the age of fourteen, and 
most of the children remain a year or tAVo longer; 
then they generally go to technical or evening 
schools. It is at this stage America’s supremacy 
comes in Avith her splendidly e(pupped continxxatiou- 
schools. Technical education is reeogxiised as a 
necessary factor in developing and secxiring the 
national prosperity. Americans have seen clearly 
enoxigh that education is tbe greatest force to enable 
tbeiu to Avin tbeir Avay in tbe Avorld’s iiuukets. 
There is no religious education in America as aa'o 
understand the term; yet there is a remarkable 
absence of bad language in tbe streets, particularly 
noticeable in the Baturday-night crowds. Americans 
laugh at our Education Act, and tAvit us Avith caring 
more for dogmatic teaching tiian for the iiitelligence 
of the children. The religious difficulty is unknoAX'U 
in connection Avith the education of the young ; in 
spite of this Ave have yet to learn that they arc less 
Christian than Ave are. 

One of the Mo.sely Commission AAu’ites : ‘No expense 
is spared in developing and trainixig tlie young mind 
in the United States. I’he willingness to learn dis- 
played by the stxideut is a pleasxxre to see. The 
oxxtlay must, in the end, give a grand return to tbe 
people of that cuxxntry ; tbe e.xample given might 
Avell be copied by the authorities of our own country, 
for it cannot be denied that Ave are lacking in 
technical knoAvledge. if we arc to be in tbe race 
for supremacy Ave shall have to be xip and doixig ; 
our yoxxng men Avill have to tbroAV more energy into 
the subjects mentioned, or otherwise Ave shall soon 
be in the rear.’ Axxotlier menilje.r reports ; ‘ It is a 
humiliating fact that the children of uur imlxisLilal 
popxxlabioix recexAai an education very mxxch inferior 
to that given to tlie children of the United States ui‘ 
America. Not only is education in that country 
free, but it is continued up to the age of eighteen,, 
and in some states even university education is free. 
So far as American laAV is coxicerned, every hoy and 
girl stcirts life Avitli at least a high-school education^ 
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Mitli us tlie poverty of parents means compulsory 
ignorance for tlie cliildren. In America poverty of 
the fatlier is only another reason why his children 
should receive the best education the nation can 
give. If that is so in a country the natural wealth 
and resources of which are almost beyond the. limits 
of human conception, how much more necessary is 
it for the people of these small islands to see to it 
that the children, upon whose shoulders rests the 
future, are in education and trained intelligence at 
least equal to those of the nation which promises to 
he their keenest and most masterful com 2 ietitor as 
much at home as in the marts of the world ! ’ Educa- 
tion with us has hecozne tlie sjiort of |zoliticians and 
the toy of theologians. America is at least a quarter 
of a century ahead of us, and unless we wake up 
and fit our children for the burden which will in- 
evitably fall upon them, the day of hobbling senility 
will surely overtake us. A full and interesting 
survey of the American schools will be found in Mr 
Charles Zueblin’s book, American Municipal Progress, 
published by Macmillan. 

Young America is awake and thinking in millions. 
It is seldom indeed that youths or girls are enijrloyed 
under sixteen years of age. It seems to be the 
desire of American parents to give their children 
as full an education as jpossible, so as to equips them 
for their struggle for existence. The educational 
system of the United States gives the lad an oj)por- 
tunity to start at the i^ublic school and finish up at 
the university, with no fees of any kind to 2 :)ay, the 
son of the workman being on an equality with the 
son of the millionaire. In the question of educa- 
tion the Commission insists that the Americans 
are far ahead of us, not only in the fact that it is 
free, but tliat it is carried to a higher grade in the 
ordinary day-school than is the case in this country, 
with the result that it arouses the interest of the 
scholars and creates a desire and a determination 
to further continue their studies by attending the 
evening technical classes after they have left the 
day-school and commenced work. 

In the City of New York the average yearly 
increase in the number of children at school is 
twenty-five thousand. There is no limit of again 
evening-school work. There is a remarkable bodily 
uj>rightne,ss and freedom of movement characterising 
the school children, both girls and boys, due to the 
excellent system of physical training prevailing in 
American schools. Most wisely, the high schools 
and technical schools are just as well equijzped for 
girls as for boys. The hunger for education is a 
great contrast to the prevailing feeling in this 
country. When a large London establishment re- 
cently notified the boys of the printing and binding 
departments that if they wished to attend the classes 
at either polytechnic or continuation-school the firm 
would allow them the necessary time and pay half 
the fees, the response was most discouraging ; not 
more than three out of a j)ossible thirty showed any 
wish to avail themselves of the offer. 

One member of the Commission after another 


comments on the greater sobrietj'- of the American 
workman,' the consumiition of liquor per head is 
not much more than half what it is in this country. 
One member writes : ‘In no one firin or establish- 
ment we visited was drinking intoxicating liquor 
permitted. Even a luncheon would be .served 
without beer, wine, or sjjirits, the usual drudes 
being iced water, milk, coffee, or tea.’ Another 
reports that he oidy saw two intoxicated persozis 
during the mouth he spent in the eountr_\'; an 
unsteady man is regarded with contempt, and 
shunned by Ids comrades. Betting on hur.se-racing 
is practically unknown to tlie American workman. 

America is the country of tlie man. In 

the great factories and workshcqzs the managers, 
heads of departments, and foremen are generally 
I very young indeed for their I'csponsible positions. 
When asked where the.se men had gained the 
necessary experience an employer replied, ‘Well, 
you see, it isn’t experience we want, hut go.' 

Now, it is constantly asserted that the high- 
pressure of life in America shortens a man’s days, 

I and that he breaks down at a much earlier age than 
I in onr own country. It is interesting to find that 
this view is not adopted by the Commission. One 
writes: ‘We failed to find ocular evidence of the 
American workman running at high-pressure. The 
machinery runs at a high speed ; but the man showed 
no signs of over-exertion. We looked in vain foi’ 
the extraordinary “hustling” of which we had so 
often read, or for evidence of men aging rapidly and 
being cast aside.’ Another reports : ‘ 1 was led to 
believe that hustle and rush permeated and actuated 
all kinds of workmen in every department of labour. 
I have seen no exce^ztional energy displayed by 
American workineii.’ Again another ; ‘ Much has 
been made of the statement that men are so rushed 
in American works that only the young and strong 
can stand the strain, and that only for a shm't time. 
No statement could be wider of the actual truth.’ 
Another rejzorts : ‘ Upon what grounds tliis state- 
ment has been based I confess entire ignorance. It 
struck me that the balance of evidence was in favour 
of the American working-man. Hard work, as it is 
imderstood in England, only finds a hiding-place in 
industrial America; as soon as it is discovered, a 
machine is patented which drives it out. American 
capitalists do not want hard work ; if they do, 
they know a machine will work harder and longer 
than a human being, and cost less.’ This body of 
evidence may be accepted as conclusive. It is the 
sweat of the brain rather than the sweat of the brow 
that is in demand. 

An organisation exists called the National Civic 
Federation of New York. It makes largely for 
peace in the industrial world of America; and it 
brings cajzital and labour into closer toucli, providing; 
a jiractical solution of many of the diiliculties and 
vexed questions that arise between the two. One 
of its most important features is bo get information 
of the first sign of impending trouble, and in the 
earliest stages of adisjnite to step in for the jmrpose 
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of Lringing tlie contending parties together at a 
round-table conference before any breach has actu- 
ally talcen place, and before either side has assumed 
a position from which it can recede only Avith dif- 
ficulty. The Civic Federation exists not so much 
for tiie adjustment of troubles after they have 
arisen as for their prevention. At its meetings the 
industrial problems that usually lead to misunder- 
standings and disputes are debated. Papers are read 
giving the views of both employers and employed, 
and are discussed not only by the interested parties 
but by highly educated men totally independent 
of either. ‘A similar institution in this country 
Avould save many thoxxsands of pounds to both 
capital and labour, and many a bitter tear.’ The 
committee of the Civic Federation is composed of 
an equal number of leading trades-unionists and 


leading emj)loyers, as Avell as a section equal to each 
of the others, composed of well-known public men 
who act as a leavening intluence. 

By escorting this little band of representative 
British workmen through American workshops, Mr 
Mosely has conferred a benefit on both countries ; 
by printing and circulating the full reports gathered 
in he admits us to his company and enables us to 
judge for ourselves Avhether any of the conditions 
and principles of industrial life that obtain across 
the water are suitable for us and may with advan- 
tage be either adopted or adapted by ourselve.s. 
Kindly feelings towards England are incidentally 
reA^ealed, and it must be admitted, that Mr Mosely 
has performed a public service in uniting still more 
closely the ’cute Daughter and the Mother-Country 
to whom, after all, she owes so much. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE DiALOON RIYER. 



lICTURE a broad river creeping 
greasily into the tropic sea from a 
delta of creek, swamp, and forest. 
Rank vegetation tangled the banks 
and spread in unending vista to the 
small hills of slight elevation on the 
distant horizon. A low coast-line stretched on either 
side of the river-mouth. The slow current of the 
Daloon poured muddily through a complicated net- 
work of shoals, and the skipper of the Lorna swore 
uneasily — under his breath, because Violet Avas 
standing beside him. In the bows a sailor Avith the 
lead sounded incessantly, and announced the result 
in a series of hoarse shouts. I myself Avas at the 
Avheel, and I was unfeignedly anxious. None of us 
liked the navigation a Avee bit. 

‘ Dis bad Avater ! ’ said a voice from the other side 
of the bridge. < T’ink you better stop, cap’n,’ 

Abdul Nevi, sole genuine pilot for the AVest 
Coast of Africa according to his own account, ex- 
pressed the general feeling. The Loma, swung 
round promptly in a graceful circle till her nose 
pointed out again towards the healthy open ocean. 
She Avas far too dainty a little craft to risk unneces- 
sarily among those treacherous sandbanks on that 
forsaken coast. 

‘First time the black heathen has spoken the 
truth since he came aljoard, sir, I do believe,’ com- 
mented the skipper to me in a Ioav tone. 

But then, Jackson Avas ahvays suspicious of 
natives. Not hut Avhat he had some grounds for 
his dislike in this case, I was fain to admit. I did 
not altogether trust the chap myself. On our 
arrival at Sierra Leone tAvo things had happened. 
First and foremost, Carr Elliston had gone — to our 
utter consternatign. He had left a short note Avitli 
the agents for me, and a longer letter for Violet. 
AVTiat the latter said I don’t know to this day. 
The former explained that as the date of our arrival 


Avas uncertain, he felt he could not AViiit any huiger, 
but had gone back to revisit the scene of tbii 
mishap in a trading-schooner that had ofi'ered him a 
passage. He suggested Ave should cruise down the 
coast toAvards Loanda, Avhere he should presently 
arrive in the aforesaid sailing-boat. Secondly, he 
commended to our faA'our one Abdul NcA'i as an 
intelligent individual Avith considerfible local knoAV- 
lege of the coast in general and the Daloon River 
in particular. 

‘A bit casual, isn’t it?’ said I in some di.sgust to 
A^iolet as I read the note. ‘Just like old Carr to go 
oil’ and leave us to hunt for him half-aeros.s tlie 
Equator.’ 

ATolet read her oAvn letter and then mine, and 
her face Ava.s Avhite Avith anxiety. ‘We must go 
after him at once,’ she said, her small lips clo.siiig 
after the Avords Avith a look of decision. 

‘There is coaling to he done first, anyhoAA',’ I 
ansAA'ered. ‘ Hullo ! Avho is this?’ 

This AA'as Mr Abdul Ncau, aaJio AA'as hastening 
along the deck and promptly introduced himself 
Avith much salaaming and AAnving of arms. He 
produced a letter of identification from Carr, Avhich 
smelt nboiuinably from too close contact Avith bis 
(the ihlot’s) person. Therefore 1 opened it gingerly. 
Our Avould-be friend and guide then explained with 
profuse reiteration that he had hastened to obey the, 
great AA'ar-captain’s orders to present himself to our 
honoured seWes immediately on our arrival. No 
other man in Sierra Leone could Avith such absolute 
safety pilot so magnificent a ship to any conceivalJe 
place from Senegal to the Cameroons. And Avbat 
did Ave propose to pay him for his servic(‘.s, Avilli a 
trifle in adA'^anee for his de.stitute brother on shore 
before sailing? Tims it befell that Ave took him 
along with us on our cruise, fateful of so nnu-h, 
little though Ave kneAV it at the time Noav, oil the 
mouth of the Daloon River, Ave presently rode at 
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anchor in the loneliness of a hazy sea and au 
apparently deserted shore. 

I ^^'a3 roused shortly after midnight by the 
skiji^per. ‘There is a bit of a boat drifting out 
from riverwards with some one in it striking matches 
to attract our attention. I have sent the gig to 
j)ick it up. It will be alongside directly, sir.’ 

I dressed roughly and ran up on deck in haste, 
nearly knocking over Abdul, who was inancing 
wildly by the davits. YTlton the sailor caught him 
unceremoniously by the arm and shoved him aside. 

‘ ’E ’s ’alf oil ’is ’ead, sir, since ’e seed that ’ere boat, 
an’ the cap’n wouldn’t let ’im board ’er.’ 

A voice came out of the darkness overside. ‘ Is 
Mr Meredith there ? ’ it asked rather faintly. 

‘Hold up your lanterns,’ said I to the sailors 
hanging over the bulwarks. They did so, and the 
light fell on the haggard face of Carr Elliston. 

‘ Thank Heaven you ’ve come, old chap ! ’ he said. 
‘ How is Yi 1 ’ and then he reeled as he reached 
the deck, and would have fallen but for Wilton’s 
sudden, sturdy grasp. Next moment his glance 
fell on Abdul’s swarthy form, and a gleam of fierce 
recognition came into his eyes. 

‘ Quick, Harry ! ’ he called to me, ‘ secure that 
chap; clap him in irons, or something. Now v'e 
have got the scoundrel we ’ll keep him tight. Have 
you got steam up 1 Then get well out to sea till 
morning.’ The speaker fainted. 

‘Bring Captain Elliston below,’ said my sister’s 
voice fpietly from the darkness, wdiile the skipper 
and I grabbed simultaneously at our friend the 
pilot. That gentleman fought like a wild-cat for 
a little, and there was a considerable hubbub before 
we succeeded in tying him up scientifically in a 
perfect maze of ropes. As we had not any hand- 
cuffs on board, we ran him forward and locked him 
in the bo’sun’s paint-store till daylight. Later I 
found Violet, with a rosy colour in her cheeks, 
feeding Carr in the saloon. He was eating raven- 
ously, and he greeted my appearance — somewhat 
dishevelled after my exertions with Mr Abdul — 
with a cheery grin. 

‘Sounded like a bit of a scrimmage on deck,’ he 
said. ‘ Yi has been trying to stop up her ears so as 
not to hear the expletives.’ 

Now, I hate to be roused suddenly from my bunk 
in the middle of the night at any time. Moreover, 
the native had clawed my neck viciously, and my 
own engineer had kicked me accidentally on the 
shin in the scuffle. Wherefore I spoke crossly. 

‘ Must we put out to sea at once? And why? ’ 

Carr sobered into sudden gravity. ‘ Never mind 
the reason for the moment,’ he said abruptly. ‘ But 
the Lorna must be just out of sight of land by sun- 
rise, Harry.’ 

Not for nothing have Carr and I knocked all 
round tlie world together and weathered through 
many a scrape. His eyes met mine squarely, and I 
read my orders there. 

‘ All right 1 ’ I said shortly, and I retunied to the 
bridge. 


Two days later, at daybreak, the Lorna was back 
at the Daloon lliver. Earl}'- morning saw her small 
steiim-launch proceeding cautiously up the stream, 
smelling of mud and fever, with green-stufis shoot- 
ing where its waters shallowed. Carr Elliston sat 
in the bows, and by means of a loaded revoh'er 
assisted Abdul Nevi the pilot to remember the 
navigable channel, Wilton stoked the boiler and 
greased the engines affectionately, proud of his 
engineering capacities. Violet held the tiller, and 
her eyes, under a jaunty little yachting-eaji, watched 
for Carr’s directing hand with all a sailor’s .skill. 
Beside her I lounged on the cushions, a lille across 
ui}’- knees, and watched the banks as they narrowed 
inwards. Our launch will not hold more than five 
with any comfort. 

Violet’s presence in the launch at all had not 
come about without a breeze at starting. As the 
little craft bobbed alongside the j’acht the girl, 
whom we had intended to leave behind, had quietl}'- 
taken her place there. Carr expostulated vehe- 
mently; Violet retorted that the launch did not 
belong to him. The naval officer urged that we 
might possibly get into a tight corner, wfflich was 
no place for a w'oman; my sister, glancing at him 
demurely from under her drooping lids, remarked 
illogically that in such case he had no business 
there either. Carr obstinately refused to cast off 
till she had returned to the Lorna ; Violet defiantly 
declined to move. Carr appealed heatedly to me. 

This w'as a stiqiid thing to do on his part, as he 
ought to have known quite W'ell that my young 
sister generally gets her own w'ay in the long-run ; 
if he has not discovered the fact yet, he wall do so 
soon. So I merely shrugged my shoulders and pro- 
posed to start as we were — wdiich of course we did. 

Now, as wm steamed up the sullen river, betw’een 
its green, nnhealthy banks, I w^as thinking once 
again over Carr’s story, testing its details, and 
wondering wfflat our luck w'ould bring. 

It w-as a queer, unaccountable tale, to put it 
mildly : How the little French trading-factory up 
the Daloon, ostensibly for the collection of rubber 
and ivory from the interior, w'as merely a blind; 
how its present owner — ex-engineer and skilled 
mechanic from far-aAvay Marseilles— had other and 
darker occupations; how Carr himself bad been 
putqiosely trapped on to the trading-schooner, from 
wfflich he wns probably never meant to land alive. 
On board her he was recognised by a man who w'as 
a de-serter from our owm navy, wdiose life Carr had 
saved in earlier years in China. This man had 
roughly protected him on the schooner, and later 
had forced him to escape in the boat in wdiich he 
had drifted down the river, to be picked up half- 
starved by us. How Abdul Nevi ivas one of the 
gang, though Carr had not knowm it wdien he 
recommended him to us. The pilot’s reluctance to 
take us up the Daloon on tlie night of our arrival 
was probably due to his doubt as to -whether bis 
French master was ready to receive us. The 
LomcHs hurried departure from Sierre Leoue had 
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outstripped the news that wc were coming. Still, 
there 'vvere numy detailH uiicxjilaiued, and in tlie 
lueauLiuie wv. were .sLeaiiiiug into this hornet’s nest. 

‘ 1 ho[)e to goo(iiies.s you are right that jojur 
friends at the faetoi'y will all bo up-river to-rlay,’ .1 
called anxiously to tJarr. 

‘Oh yes; don’t you worry, Harry,’ he answered, 
with a dieerful nod, fruiu the bows of the lauueh. 
‘They were all to .start two dji,y.s ago on the warpath 
against some tribe that h;is been interfering with 
timm lately. deserter pal told me stt, and I 
fancy Abdul knows it too. That i.s why he is so sick 
to-day. He is in a mortal fnuk --look at him! I 
call this trip a new kind of entting-ont expedition.’ 

‘ All the .same, I shan’t ))e sorry when it’s over,’ 
I muttered ; and then 1 added eroi3.sly, ‘ Yon know, 
Vi, it’.s ahstird your being Inu'c— it really is.’ 


ATJ STB ALIA IN 


‘Don’t begin to acpiablde again,’ .said my .si.sier 
calmly. She glanced quiekly I'lotii me lo far?’, 
laughed a little low laugh, and bluslu'd. ‘ If it had 
not been fur me the Jjttrna would liane been laifi up 
at Southain]:)l.ou, now.’ 

‘You are a brieh, Vi,’ said Carr earm-. lly. 
shall never forget ’■ - 

‘Uhl utteinl to the imvigal imi, \oii tno,’ I in- 
terrupbid rude.ly. hove-making iu Ihe lainieh ;i,l 
the minute wa-s .so enlirely iiia]>|n'op)'i;i,(e, 1 eoii- 
sidered. And .silence hdl again upon ail. 

It was broken by the .sharp emek ui' a distant 
rille-shot. The.u on the stillness of the early morn- 
ing came a faint sav.age yell, followed ]>}■ a .‘■qd utter 
of musketry. (Jarr g.ave .a sharp, low order to 
reduce s]>eed, and the lauiieh's wa\ ,":]aekeued. At 
the same tbue we edge.d in nearer the bank. 


J>y ITiii.u* .Laui!Kn<u-’, uiai’UAN'r. 


B fUBTRALIA has I'.ver been the. Uou- 
tineut of Pioneers. To-day it leads 
• the way in advanced legislation and 

I democratie ideals, with all theii* 

d glaring incou.si.yteneie,s. Ye.Htiu’<l;i,y it 

was discovered— a laud of traekle.s.s 
wa.ste3 and a degenerate race, hut Avith houndle.as 
possibilitie.s. The .British Governnumt aumnxed 

this land of promi.se, and turned it into a ]»mal 
settlement, presumably with a view Lo cuiiuteraci ijig 
the degeneracy of the po 2 )ulatioiL ; for the .aim.s of 
the Briti.sh Government are always to beiielit the 
coimtrie.? aune-xed. 

But there were othcr.s he.side.s convieds Avho went; 
to Amstralia to seek their fortunes ; and though it 
is lU’ohable that ViU'y few found them before tlie 
dlsc.ovevy of the goldlields iu 1801, yet tlie.se early 
.“ettlers may'' claim to be regarded as the ])ioneev.s 
of Australasia. An example of their experiences Is 
furnished by the diary of a lady now living, who 
was one of a party of colonists iu 1836. The sailing- 
.ship IFillidjii Glen Anderson left Gravesend on the 
0th of kfay 1836, fo]' Sydney, with the following 
pas.senger.s on hoard ; ]\[r William Saxon, Mm Saxon, 
his wife, and their tAvo childreii ; Mls.s (Jaroliue 
Stone, sister of Mrs Saxon, and the keeper of the 
diary ; a nuv.se, a pi\ge, a gamekeejnu', a clergyman, 
a doctor, half-a-dozeu other men pa.ssenger.s, a few 
.steerage ])a.sse,nger.s, and the crew, Hur obviou>s 
reasoiLS, the names have been altered. 

Their adventure.s appear to have begun .at an 
early period. The captain, who Av.a.s a cautious man, 
made a speech to the as3emble<.l pixss(iiiigev.s soon 
after leaving port, expressing the hope that they 
Avere all AA'illing to go on the A'oyage ; wliercupon the 
doctor ste])ped forward and deelare.d that he was not 
Avilling. It Avas the mate aa'Iio held the key of the 
sitAiaiion. He informed the capUiiu that the doctor 
had been brought on board by his father, Avho had 


l];i,ud(‘d him .and .a e.a.'.e df niedie.al rei|ni:.ili"(; tnan- 
to hi.s care, with .strict iikpirn't i<iim tlmi nn jid 
ae.ciuiut was he, to be allowed lo pn :nhori‘ until the 
.ship reached Sydney. 'I’hu.-e nere the dny.s Avhmi 
t)hi*dien(:e to p,arent,s wim iicM in gre.af r<'. pe.-t, 
(‘.spia-.ially A\hen they \tere otlu-r pcoplo’;. pan-u(,s. 
The. capbaiu jipjtejuv. to have taken Jiol Ihe . li;dite.-t 
notice of the nnbn'i.nmiU* doetorV. olijerii..!! ; bu' the 
ship continued on her voy:ip,i' iinli! ojf the const of 
j\l.a<leir.a, wlmre th<; luekle.'-s iloctor ueut tnerboard 
and VVJI.S drowned. 

The irtlluiiih Gbn Andnson h.ad bcmi eliartia'i'd 
l)y Afr Saxon, ;iud carried .a laupt of a he.at itnd rum 
for the Syalney market. 'I'he odd conmiv, of llu 
slii]) were tilled up with cattle, poultry, |>h\iu;uus.^ 
and \iarLrid;';e.s, .all under the e.are. of the p^.uuekeeper. 
There was .soim'Lliing p.ati l.ireli.al in ihi;. mi;>i',alioji 
of the .sturdy Kugli.sh .“Jipure lo the. Anlip.tdt.-. nitli 
his wife and hi, a litlle one.s, .ami .ail th.at apj>erta,im'd 
Lo him, down lo hi.s V('ry ji.ari ridges- a ,''Up‘;e;aio!i 
of Hoah and a touch of ‘ Ala.',teian;in Itemiy.' 

The remainder of the voyage appe.ar., to have 
been uneventful. 'I’ln; n.snal .-.hurk tv.a.s eaplnre(i; 

' the iuevitiihle wh.ale .sj>ouf.e(] ; there nere. Hying ii.sh 
I and ])()rpoi,se,s. We can maiiagi- .ail in llm 

twentieth eentnry, .as every tr.aveller know.s .ami 
notes iu his diary, if hi! kec[i,; one, even ,as Mi.-e 
Stone, noted them seventy years ago. ‘Tliere go t!m 
ship,s, .and there i.s l.li.at h;viatlmn,’ .ami that w.a.. 
recorded e.A'eii more, than .seventy year.s .ago. 

To Avhile away the tedium of 1 lie \ oy.ag.', M r Sa.\on 
and AIi,s.s Stone occnpiiid them,-,elve.s in making' a 
net ‘with a pur.se. iu the middle,’ 'I'his ma w.i,; 
late,r destined to achieve a record: it ami.s the. liny 
that w.a, s pub into the w.aters of I’orl, I’hiilip uol'or- 
tunatidy the diari.st doe,s not mention tvilh what 
succe.ss; hut the event found il.a way inio the uew.s. 
papers. 

Sydney Ava,s reached on i,he .-’.otlt of U.aober iHr.O, 
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and liere a fresh and shocking siirjirise was in store 
for the passengers of the JFiUiaiii Glen Anderson: 
the captain put ijito .Pinchgut Island, and landed 
there a larger consignment of gunpowder, which he 
had <x»ncealed amongst the cargo, presumably for 
his own advantage. If ignorance had fallen short 
of absolute bliss during the six months’ voyage, at 
least it; had sar'od the passengers a great deal of 
anxiety. 

Eroui Pinchgut Island tlie IFilUarih Glen Andersan 
]n'Ocee.ded to a "wharf in Sydney Harbour, and it 
was then that Mr Saxon Avas to ex2Jerience a two- 
fold disaiAiJointment. In the first place, no sooner 
were the haivsers made fast to the shore than 
liundreds of rats scramljled down them to land, 
leaving behind them gnaAved ;uid de^jlcted sacks of 
Avheat, from AAdiich the grain had escaped in large 
quantities and had been pum^Jed Avith the bilge- 
Avater into the sea. But AA'orse even thaui this 
calamity : another ship had arrived just before the 
JVilliam Glen Anderson, also with a cargo of Avheat, 
and had conqAletely sjjoiled the market. 

The colonists landed, and took iqi their abode in 
the oidy vacant house in the place. It Avent by 
the name of ‘ The Hole in the Wall ’ from the fact 
that it AA^as excavated out of the side of the cliff. 
The front door opened into the sitting-room, and 
this Avas the top of the house, all the other rooms 
being beloAV. It Avould be iiiteresting to j^oasess a 
picture of this xxnkiue dAvelling ; but unfortunately 
none of the ixarty made a sketcli of it, and Ave are 
left to guess at the style of this example of early 
Australian architecture. They were sujqdied from 
the penal settlement Avith a lady to act as cook and 
general servant, but she does not seem to have been 
a success. Miss Stone relates difficulties about her 
‘permit,’ Avithout Avhich, she was not alloAved out. 
When this awxs refused her, she took to terrorising 
the ladies of the party. Pinally she attacked Mrs 
Saxon’s nurse and tore out lier hair, and Avas 
returned to the police Avith thanks. 

The party remained in Sydney for three months 
Avhilst Mr Saxon was negotiating for the j)urchase 
of a station. The arrangements being coinjileted, 
they started for Yass, some tAvo hundred miles from 
Sydney. The journey Avas made in a large tilted 
cart, fitted uj) Avith lockers, and draAvn by tAVO horses. 
The .servants, Avith tlie baggage, folio Aved in a dray. 
At night the Avomeu and children slej)! in the carts 
and the men on the ground. 

At Y'ass the only labour aA^ailable AAais convict 
labour, and thi.s AAais allotted by the authorities to 
landowners only in piroportibn to the size of their 
holdings. Tire domestic servant question had evi- 
dently reached an acxite stage even in those early 
day.s. Both, the serAaint-girls Avho went Avith the 
party from Sydney gave notice a Aveek after their 
arrival at Ya.ss, and left in a fortnight; and Mrs 
Saxoids nurse, in spite of a written agreement to 
st;iy with her for tAvo year,s, married the mate 
of the William Glen Anderson. 

The defection of the nurse aa^is a matter of con- 


siderable anxiety to Mrs Saxon and her sister not 
long afterwards. For there Avas to he another little 
colonist added to the p»arty, and there Avas no nurse 
to assist him into the Avorld or tend him in his 
early days. With difficulty one aaus procured ; hut 
as she sat and Avatched by Mrs Saxon’s bed she 
pulled out a pipe and began to smoke. Neither of 
the ladies seems to have considered this proper 
behaviour on the part of a nurse, and she AA’^as sent 
EAvay. Another came in her idace, hut left the 
day folloAving the birth of the baby, saying that her 
husband wanted her hack. So the duties of nurse 
devolved on Miss Stone, avIio acquitted herself 
admirably in that position, not only to the ncAV 
arrival but to both the other children as Avell. 

There are many allusions in Miss Stone’s diary 
to the subject of convict labour. There can be no 
doubt tliat the privilege aacis often abused by the 
settlers, and their treatment of the convicts Avas 
frequently cruel and unjust. She mentions, among 
other things, a practice that some indulged in of 
aggraAUting the men Avho were near the expiration 
of their sentences, in the hope of provoking them 
to acts of insubordination and thereby forfeiting 
tbeir tickets-of -leave. 

Sbe tells a story of Mr Saxon, avIio, AAdien paying 
a visit to a neighbouring station, found the oAA'iier 
on the point of starting for Sydney Avith a convict 
Avhom lie aaus taking buck to the police as unmanage- 
able. Mr Saxon haiipened to be .short of a man 
himself, and asked his neighbour to assign, the 
convict to him. The transaction Avas completed, 
and Mr Saxon returned to his station Avith the man, 
Avho for several days Avas unable to do any Avork 
OAving to the flogging he had received at the hands 
of his late master. The story ends in the orthodox 
Sunday-school prize-book fashion, for the convict’s 
gratitude to Mr Saxon Avas so overwhelming that 
he became his best and most trusted man. These 
things hajApened in. the ‘ thirties.’ 

But there Avas another element besides the settler 
and the convict to he reckoned Avith in the Australian 
community of that day— namely, the ‘ blackfellow,’' 
In these stirring times of a ‘White Australia,’ 
‘labour repi’esentation,’ and ‘ OommonAvealth,’ one 
is apt to forget the decadent aborigine and the 
vanished convict. Indeed, you may uoav scarcely 
mention the latter ; and it is in better taste to speak 
of Sydney Harboixr (the finest in the Avoiid) than 
of Botany Bay, But had the convict and the ‘ black- 
fellow ’ j)osse.ssed votes in the first half of the last 
century, the legislature of the colony Avould have 
consisted chiefly of braves and burglars. 

The ‘ blaekfelloAV ’ avus a sinqde child of nature. 
He AAmre no clothes, he stole AAdiat he dared, and he 
picked up English AA'ords Avith an astonishing facility. 
There are many stories about him in the jAages of 
Miss Stone’s diary. She records the terror mani- 
fested by a party of them Avhen Mr Saxon’s little 
daughter , brought her large Dutch doll for their 
inspection. Nothing Avould induce them to go near- 
it. The ‘blackfeUoAA-’s’ idea of a futxire state aa'us 
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priiiiitivo : he Ijelieved Lluit uftcr ducitli all l.)lat;k 
people become white people, and all white people 
lilack. A Avoman used this arguineut as a reason 
why Miss Hloiie should make her a present of one 
of her (M iss Stone’s) gowns. She as,sured JVl i.ss Stone 
tha,t, when, in the natural course of events, their 
colours Avon; exchanged, .she Avoiild then he delighted 
to present Iic.r Avilh many dre.sses. This argument 
prevailed, and Llui Avoman took her departure Avith 
the arms of one of the diarist’s gowns tied round 
her neck, the nanaining portion of the garment 
being draped becomingly behind her. 

There is an account of a corroboree to which 
Mr Saxon took the Ladies of the parly. 'When the 
dance aa'rs at its height a .spear hurled from the 
darkness struck oue of the dance.r.s in the brea.st. 
At this ])oint of the. proceedings Mr Saxon retired 
Avith his ladie.s; the Kiihsotprent events of that 
evening are therefore not reeoi’ded. But there is 
an aecofuit of the tu'eatment of the AA'oimded man 
by his friends: th(‘y tried to c.nre him by hhnving 
into the Avoiuid. Strange to relate'., the man died ! 

Eor reasons which are ncjt stilted in the diaiy, Mr 
Saxon determined to letiA^e Mass and go to Mel- 
bourne. Ihie station and stock Aveve. sold, find the 
whole party returned to Sydney, Avhere the .schooner 
Edward Avas chartered to take them to Tort Philli]). 

The voyage \A^as a terrible expe.rience. ''Idiey 
.started in company Avith another .shij), and for three 
days they kept together. Then laid Ave.'ither Ciune, 
and in the ei'eniug the .sliips lost .sight of oue 
another. The night pas,sed, but the .storm continued. 
There Avas no sign of their companion .ship, and .she 
Avas not heard of .again. The storm lasted for many 
days, iuid the schooner Edward fought her way in 
the teeth of it Avith broken boi>m iiud diimageil 
ruddei’. The .'^hip aa'iis sliort-h.anded, iind JMr Sfi.xon 
Avorked Avith the crou^ Tlie hor.se.s-— tliei’f! Avei-e tAia) 
on board — Avere AVfished out of their bo.\'e.s; oiu', a 
ni.are, Avas carried oA'erhoard. For a short dishinee 
she .SAA'ani ;ifter the .shi]i, shrieking piteously, find 
then sank. But to the unfortunate Avomeu find 
children, btitlened doAvn beloAV, the chief terror Avas 
the voice of the infui .at tlie Avheel, Avho cursed the 
sea and the God who raised it; then fell to hideous 
peals of laughter, find cursed again ; then sobbed. in 
anguish ihrougli Iavo long d.ays and nights, until 
he Avas led from the wheel a hl.asphemiug limatic. 

In Sefdcrs’ (Jui'e thcij fell in Avith twai Aidifilers, 
and HaUhs Btuue riseords that the ship suddenly nin 
into cfilmer Wfiters, due to the refu.se oil of fi couple 
of Avlialcs Avhieli they hftd recently killed. They 
Avere .short of provision.s, find apjdied to the Avlialers 
for stores, but could only obtiiiu a .small (pianl.ity 
of .salt ])ork. In this plight they put into tSealers’ 
Cove, Avhere Mr Saxon and .some of the crew Avent 
ashore with a barrel of Hour to make dfinipers and 
cut timber to repjur the dfunage to the boom and 
rudder. 

Another vessel carrying sheep to Tfisuifinifi also 
.souglit the ]U'otectiou of dealers’ Gove. Mr Saxon 
opened negutifi Lions Avith the caiitain for the pur- 


chase of shee.]) fis provisions for his p.'U'ly. He 
.succeed od in buying om‘; l)ut I he caplain declijied 
to .sell any more, a.s, he ii.aivel}' rom;irkcd, tlu'y aas'I'i' 
not Ms .sheep. 

Ouc(i more (hey ])ut l.o scfi, find m;ide fur Wilson’, s 
Bromontory. But (he .storm coutium'd, :uid it \v;i.s 
not until the foiiHli ;i((i'm|)t (lifitdie Edwat-d ;iuc,- 
ceeded in rounding (he. hcfulhuid find imiliiig INuL 
Phillip Bay. 

They were now filmost ,s(arving, fill (lii-ir pro- 
visions being uxh;iu,s(.ed. 'I'he ])or( -nlliccr (•.■niie on 
hoard, and they imjdored him lo send (hem bux). 
He took Ills dopfU'ture Aviih a promist^ (ij d</ what 
he could for them, find eA'cntUfilly .^eui tlu'in- hfilf 
a loaf of bread ! 

Mr Saxon decided (hiit Ihe only cour.'^e ojieu (o 
them AVfis to get fislmre, find to clunu'e. ]trocuring 
])rovisious from IMelliounie. A r;if(.Ava!-, ficcordingly 
cous(ruc(.ed, and (be. pfi.n.sengcr.s, (ogi'llier Avi(.h fi 
str.'ingft .'f.ssortnmiit of Ing'g.'ige, wm'c pi, 'iced on it 
and taken (o land. Among' (he :ir(iclc;f on (In' ral(, 
Avere (lu* hor.si‘"ho.v, ;i packing <'as(‘ conl.'oiiing lariotis 
iiec(‘S,sarie,H for camping, and a sofa. No pro\ ision.s 
arri\’ed tha(, day from Mcllionrne, ami (In- lainily 
linally di.spo.sed (licin.se.lA'c.s ('or tin' nipjit Mns 
Saxon find the cliihlnm in the hoivu'diox, Mr Saxon 
ainl the ca]»t.;iiu of (he .ship on tlm sfd'.i, :iml Miss 
Stone, in the pac.king-case ! 

Thii.s tmded ;in eveiitffil vo.Vftg'e from Swlney (<» 
Port I’liillip, Avhieh hfid lasii'd fifty dayf.. 

The oAmrIaud journey to .Melbourne -i;? fr.night 
Avith ilillienltii'.s. T<i liegiu witb, there no rofid, 
and (he hmsh had to he cut to ni.iki' sAfiy bu’ (be.ir 
bullue.k-Avagon.s. Keitlier wai'i (here a bridge ;i, cross 
the Miirra, but only a cluimiy ferrA-lHial. Tlii.'i led 
to a freisli di.sa.ster: one of tin* wagom', (Ocrtiiriieii 
fis it left tlie boat, and its load w.'m depo.-.i(cfl in (he 
bed of the riA’er, Two day.s ekip.ed liefore llm 
‘hlackl\'llow.s’ succeedefl in I'eroveriii:!; ail the Milt- 
merged pro[»erty, despit.e (he f;tel. (!i:it (Inir efibrt.s 
Avere .stimulated by fri'queut Itriiie.s of tobacco and 
sugar. 

Melbourne Ava.s reached fit la-.l, .and tin- parly 
moved into the, lirst, brick Inmee that w;m built 
in that city. It had mi wiudow.s ami no diiors, 
and the , st.airefi.se larked b.aluster.-.. But, the iiper- 
tures were clo.'-'ed Avitli blanket,-; find, a;i usmil, tlie 
whole Ffuuily ."vt about to make the be: t of it with 
that, .spirit whieli hits made, the Brifi.b race famous 
as ('olonist.s. ’I’he ahseiice of door,; ami wimlov'-; 
Certainly ha<l its dlsiidvantages, for on one ocea.-bm 
a lufiu fU'iued with a knife Uiru.st a.ade one of the 
blankets and made his way ihroiig.h the enit>ty 
AviudoAV-fnune into tlm room in wliicli Mi,-; Stone 
\A'a.s .sitting witb (he baby on her knei'. ’I’liree 
time.s he clia.sed lu'r i'ound llu* (able. Then idm 
made for the doorway, ealling for help. 'I'he cook, 
a man, aviw fortunately at hand, ami the intrmler 
AAViiS .sec.iirefl. He proved to lie ii di[i.''ouiauiac in 
the throes of ddiriam, Irahirns. 

The Saxons did not reuifiiu long; in Alf'lbmirm'. 
Mr Saxon hud purchimed a ibition scvcul.y miles 
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distant in the busli, and tiiitlier the whole party 
went. Mrs Saxon and Mis.s Stone were the first 
ladiiis wh(j AN'ent from Melbourne into the bush, 
and tlunr [tresence there aroused a great deal of 
interest aiui curi(.)sity among the aborigines. 

On Llm tirst day of their journey from Melbourne 
a ‘ Idaekfcllow’ and ins two fjiua approached the 
part,y as they wore sitting down to lunch by the 
siele of a creek. Mr Saxon signed to them to be 
seated, and gave them food. After the meal signs 
were resumed once more. It was the ‘ blackf ellow ’ 
who took the initiative on this occasion. He had 
a proposition to make to Mr Saxon, the nature of 
which he unfolded in graphic gestures. It was 
to the effect that Mr Saxon should exchange Miss 
Stone for one of his gins. Unfortunately the faith- 
ful gin also gathered the nature of the transaction 
that her lord and master 2:)roposed, and her righteous 
indignation found vent in words — a clicking, gibber- 
ing torrent of them — until Miss Stone was glad to 
"mount her horse and ride away from her rival’s 
wrath. 

At the station they were met by the overseer who 
had been left in charge. He had erected a hirt for 
tlie party, constructed of logs, udtli a shingle roof; 
earth formed tlie floors, and holes in the roof the 
chimneys. 

The overseer liad many complaints to make about 
the ‘blackfellows.’ Thrice had they robbed the 
huts ; and he hinted that the sheep on the station 
were mmc too safe from tlieir depredations. His 
sus2)iciuns were soon confirmed, for the shepherd 
came in a few da}^s later with a tale of woe. A 
band of fifty ‘blackfellows’ had appeared ui>on the 
scene and demanded a sheep. Yielding to superior 
force, hd had given them one. But the ‘black- 
fellows,’ with an insatiable desire for knowledge, 
had insisted on the shepherd’s killing and .skinning 
it for tliem, to .show how it was done. Needless 
to relate, the aborigines of the neighbourhood ac- 
quired a taste for mutton. They came again, and 
took five sheej) ; and yet again, and drove off a 
whole flock of u’ethers. 

Something had to be done. 

Mr Saxon summoned his nearest neighbour, who 
lived twenty miles away, to his a.«sistance; and a 
plan of campaign was organised. They started in 
punsuit of tlie ‘ blackfellow'S ’ and the lost sheeii, 
and came u]» with them after seven days. They 
endeavoured liy peaceable means to regain possession 
of the flock; but a spear hurled into the thin 
rank.s of the pursuers brought tlie negotiations to a 
speedy close. It Avas answered by tlie rifle — a new 
experience for the ‘blackfellovA^s,’ Avho had never 
before heard the report of a gun. One of them 
sprang to the front and brandished his shield in 
defiance ; but a well-directed .shot piierced the flimsy 
wooden jn’otection and laid him out dead. More 
were killed before the sheep were recovered; but 
eventually the ‘blackfellows’ Avere driven off and 
tlie flock secured — many of them lame and disabled 
from the hard driving of their caiitors. The ‘ black- 


fellows ’ never stole any more sheep or molested the 
colonists in any way. But Miss Stone relates many 
amusing experiences in Avhicli they played an im- 
portant jiart. 

There is a description of a visit to their caniji. 
On that occasion the men appeared in their full 
Avar-paint, Avith feathers, aruilet.s of human flesh, 
and bodies painted to resemble skeletons. Mr 
Saxon Amiitured to ask one of them Avhat human 
flesh tasted like, and received the exj)ressive ansAVer, 
‘ Like him j)ig.’ 

There is also an instructive story of a ‘ black- 
felloAV ’ AA'ho Avas imj)risoned in Melbourne for some 
offence. On his release, he aaaus told, by his friends 
of course, that his tvv'o wives had been misconducting 
themselves during the period of his incarceration. 
His remedy Avas almost Gilbertian in its simjAliciiy : 
he lighted a fire and sat his two faithless Avives doAvn 
on the gloAAdng embei’s. 

EAmntually Mr Saxon and his family returned to 
Melbourne, as life in the bu.sli aa'es too exacting for 
the ladie,s and children of the party. Like the 
majority of pioneers, he failed to make a fortune 
out of his adventure.s, and the A\hole family returned 
to England in 1842. But, had he only knoAvn it, 
his horse Avas turning up nuggets of gold as he 
cantered across the Avide acres of his station. Ten 
years later the goldfields were disco A'ered, and hi.s 
successor reaped the ricli fruits of Mr Saxon’s enter- 
2 >rise, and his grandsons are probably millionaires 
to this day. 

The homeward voyage, vid Cape Horn, seems to 
have been uneventful ; but they Avere to exi>erience 
all the disadvantages of sailing-ships in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Equatoi’. For three weeks they lay 
becalmed and hel2)le.ss, like a chip of Avood on the 
surface of a pond. The sun beat down upon them 
in jAitiless .sjAlendour till the tar on the yards and 
shrouds melted and dripped upon the decks, and 
the Avater in the cisterns turned brackish. Think 
of it, in these days of Avater-tube boilers and eon- 
densing-engines ! Think, that not seventy years 
ago Ave Avere less hel2>less in the face of the storm 
than in the sullen stillness of the calm ! 

With eyes still alert and Avith pretty snOAV-white 
hair, Miss Caroline Stone sits daily in her cheerful 
room at Brighton, looking out mpon tlie sea. She 
is no longer Miss Stone. She changed her name a 
great many years ago; but the ijilfering fingers 
of time robbed her of the companionship of the 
husband aaLo induced her to change it. She and 
the sea are old friends; she knoAvs him in every 
mood, and likes to Avatch him from her AvindoAv 
shimmering in the rays of the sun. We all like 
our friends best Avhen they are complaisant. 

Of the other members of the party : Mr and Mrs 
Saxon have long since travelled to the bourne from 
Avhich they Avill never return to u.s ; but their three 
children are still here~the tAvo boy.s in Australia 

to this day, and the little girl Well, the little 

girl is a very close relative of the Avriter. 
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THE MAIDEN’S SHOE. 

T5v AiVKUi'in Coi/BKCK, Author of A Bedcmin C<i}ilirr, 


ii civilian with a soldier’s 
hoiui, was i,o the fore during the 
i ei'vihh* two months when the Boxers, 
^j| aided l)y the Imperial troops, tried 
to liroak through the. defences and 
overwhelm the ‘foreign devils’ in 
the hated legations. He gave a good account of 
himself. I knew he would. But he wars very reti- 
cent about it, and T had to glean the information 
from others. 17c met in Peking after a se]-)aration 
of five years. E was anticipating the pleasure all 
the way uii from the coast, hut he was unaware of 
niy approach ; and as we grasped hands he looked 
at, me as if 1 had drn]iped from the sky. 

Tiip astute Dowager-Empress, realising that Die 
game was up, had gathered the Comi about her, 
taken the Em})or(m with her, and down away to 
Si-ngan-fu. The olhw-hned Jajis (whom the 
Pekingese were fairly familiar with), the altogether 
unfamiliar darker Indians of our own contingent, 
the hig Germans, Uie inquisitive Americans, and 
the .smart Cossacks were posted in the streets, 
and ke])t order ; othens rambled about from 
city to city, in no way abashed at the huge waills 
and gateways. Prom the Chine.se city to llie 
Tartar; front the Tartar city to the Tnqterial; from 
the Imperial city to the Purple E’orhiddeii, where 
even the Ck'lestial.s themselves were nob allowed to 
go; and from the Purple Porhidden city into the 
now-desei'ted palace, s of the Sou of fleaven— they 
went everywhere, and saw everything, and picked 
up many a choice morsel without .so much as ‘by 
your leave.’ And, .a.s if ihe Court were still there, the 
blue air wa.s filled with gloriou.s smishine. Neither 
did the firmameub fall nor one yellow tile turn 
colour in horror at the unwonted cle..sccratiou. 

Po,ster and I were among the ramblers. He was 
very well acquainted with these cities — formed like 
a Chine.so puzzle, box within hox—except with the 
Purple Porhidden city, and of that he had only 
caught aglimp,se of the yellow roofs until we strolled 
through the courts aud .squares together. I was 
very fortunate in having .such a guide as Poster, 
■who knew as mueh as mo.st European residents 
about the curious life of the place, and could toll 
many an intero.stiiig tale, when once you got the 
right side of lam, about the Chinese and their 
rulers the, Manchus, and about the Tibetans aud 
'Mongols who made their home in the Tartar city. 

‘They’re a had lot, Po.ster,’ .said I a.g we lounged 
in lii.s room discussing the sights and .souruls we had 
met with in oiir stroll that day. It was late, hut 
we were not inclined for .sleep— perhaps we were a 
trifle excited by onr visit to the secluded quarters 
recently vacated by the mo.st exclusive Court in the 
world. ' 

‘No worst than othens,’ returned Foster. ‘You 


can .soon reach Ihe, human ;ui1'slr;ii um under I, he 
yellow skin of .a, Mamflni.’ 

‘And the, devilry Um', Ewler, if we m.ay l;il.e rri-eu(, 
events as a go liy,’ 

‘Yes,’ .said he uuiHingly; ‘hiil, they art' mil, imiim- 
polists in that line. 1 have, met with a, ii‘W nicu 
and women among the 'h '.kiuge.se, who lune. a, bout 
as little of it a,s you would care to find in any enm- 
po.sition called limn, an. Tlie he, 4 of us are nut 
without.’ 

‘“The hoaiheu Chinee is peculi.ir,''” caid I, falling 
hack upon a .stock (]uota,t,ion. 

‘Certainly,’ relorted Ko,',li'r, ‘ilia! V. jm.i, il, ; and 
you ’ve got lo undersiand him. lie/; iieeuli.'ir, lie 
could give thi' .'^erpcnl, jioinl.'i in .‘.nlillely aud heat 
him at bin own Irade; hnl, he’.s mil, all i.ei-jieiit. 
There ’,s .something else in him.’ 

‘Tiger, 1 .should s,ay.’ 

‘IVell, ye.s- liger wln'ii he’s roms'd. But 1 wa.s 
referring (o .something milder ;ind more euiigi'niai 
— .sometiiing tint m.ake.s it well worth Ihi- wliilt' 
of the mi.'winii.arie.s to holher wllli him Ilu-y 
do, .and .shut IhenifK'lves Uji in tlie interior of the 
couni.ry, even wilii I, he ri.sk before liiem nf tm up- 
heaval like i.hat which li.as just, Itirimd e\i-rylliiug 
to])sy-furvy. 'Mind you, Dii-k, llm.i- mi .!on;iries 
are not to blame. ’I'liey didn’t, i-t.iri fin- \oleam>. 
But liearlfon I ’ 

,A hell wa.s tdriking fhi' midnight, hour. '■I'iieiv. 
Avas a .slhilaul, .sound in the hum of if. whii-li com- 
pelled attention. ’ 

‘"\Yhat an tvrie tone it ha.', i’o-ier! i licard if- 
'the other night, and if. m.'ide me iVei quite ■■ct'ojiy,’ 

‘It is like a .spirit crying out fur somei him' it, Ims 
lost and cannot find, and yet vefii‘:f;! to lie aii.-'-iittl 
without it.’ 

‘Soltis. You have dc-sei'ihed il e^.iicjli, iodcr.’ 

‘IMe! .TMnl’ sang my <'om|_)anion, diviv ing the 
sound out jilaintively in imihilion of tlie li'fll. 
‘There is a story ainmt if, Itick, If you care to sit 
tip and hear it.’ 

‘ I .should like noiliing helli'v,’ 

‘ It will .sliow yon the oilier ;;ide of (he iioallmii 
Cliinee— the .‘^ide 1 w.is .‘-pi'akiu''; .’ihoui. \‘uii re- 
meuiher tlie hcH-tower we. .s;uv fo-ilay ;m we, widked 
from the northern gate of tlie Ini|iei‘i,il eity t.ow'.ard 
the Tartar Avull ?’ 

I nodded my alllrmat.ive, 

‘ Tlie intermingled mo,’ai and .'^igh we ic iird ju.-'.l, 
UOAV, with the question, in il, came from the. hell 
which that tower contains, ft is oim oi' live, ejiat, 
for the Emperor Yung-lo, who reigned from ITH-'t to 
1735. lie had a iinirlMut, for hig hel!,-;. Timre. h 
another of them-- a monster, conqileii.iy co-vered, 
inside and out, Avith Cliinese. i(icogr:L]ilr-i, exlracii-i 
from the sage.s of Ihiddliism, all dearly ami cleverly 
cub — in the Great Bell-'l'einple about (wo mile.'? 
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away. This ^K‘;u’cr one, the bell of tlie niidniglit 
wat<;li, is no pigmy. You could accommodate a 
tolerably large, dinner-parly wilhin it. Tt is four- 
icon feet high, iwenLy-four feet round at the rim, 
with aYniform thickness of nine inches, and weighs 
al)out fifty-four tons.’ 

‘ \hiu are. very cxac.t, Fo.ster.’ 

‘ 1 give the measurements and the mass of metal 
to disarm beforehand any suspicion you may have 
as to tlu' truth of the story, and t(j compier your 
innate scepticism — for you are a born sceptic, Dick: 
there, ’s no donht about that. 

‘ The casting of this jjarticular hell was entrusted 
to a mandarin called Ivuan-yiu. There was one 
perpetiial dra whack to this mandarin’s happiness: 
he had an only child, a daughter.’ 

‘But you wouldn’t call that a drawback, Foster?’ 

'Didn’t I ngr(‘o with you jn.st now that the- 
heathen Ohiuee vk' peculiar, and didn’t T say that 
you’ve got to unde]', -nl and him ? Yes, the daughter, 
lieaiitiful though she, was -and there was no maiden 
in Peking so beautiful as she — was the tuie bitter 
dro]) in the life-draught of Kuaii-yiu. .A sou would 
Lave made all tlio dilference in tlie world to him — 
in tlie Oliinese world of course: be knew no other. 
Yet, under tlm bright button of bis ollicialism, this 
peculiar mandarin was human enough; for, disspite 
the hitternes.s, he ]ove,d his daughter — loved her 
d<‘arly — and in the privacy of his own homo he 
lavi.shed upon her an afi’e.ction which in public he 
was exceedingly carefid to disguise. A daughter! 
Oh no ! he could not mentaon such a thhuj in public, 
or give the slightest hint evmi that any such ineon- 
veuient relation existed; hut the winsome Ko-ai, 
notwithstanding all this, was the joy of hi,s heart 
and the light of his life. 

‘The mandarin Kuan-yiu had an inveterate 
enemy in Peking— Chou-t.zu, an a.struloger of great 
repute, who was believed t,o be able to foretell impor- 
tant events and to forewarn against dangers. The 
astrologer was a basely cunning fellow oven for a 
Cliinaman; his deceit was like the deep sea: no 
sounding-line could fathom it, and no whitc-hollied 
.shark shooting to the surface and turning to grab 
bis living prey was more treacherous or move cruel 
than he. Ivuan-yiu had thwarted the .astrologer’s 
aLtempt to cari'y out a nefarious scheme which would 
have involved the di.sgrace and ruin of several city 
])(' 0 ])le, lliereh}- expo, sing th.at inan’,s villainy and 
gi'eatly rc.stricting his ill-gotten gaiirs. That was 
yiiar.s before the casting of the bell. ITowevei*, 
Cbou-tzu subseipieutly more than recovered his 
allluent but evil position, and be einer’ged into a 
notoriety even more widespread and more firmly 
cstabl isluid than that he had enjoyed before 
the exposttre ; but lie never forgave Knan-yiu, but 
cursed bim and nursed in lii.s black heart the desire 
of a terrible revenge. He had not yet been able to 
transform his curses into deeds, nor to launch 
his vengeful shaft at the mandarin’s head and 
heart; now the casting of the bell gave him his 
opportunity. 


‘The metal was glowing in the furnace, .and the 
mould -was prepared for its reception. Everything 
had been arranged with the irtmo.st nicety. Kuan- 
yinhad personally superintended t.he ]n'cparationa, 
.and he was .anticip.ating .an .achievenieut that would 
raise him a step higher in the esteem of hi.s Im])erial 
master. When the metal had cooled, and the mould 
wa.s broken, and the hell was struck — oh, that a son 
were his, whose soul would Hirill to the, sound of it, 
and who could share with him the honour of the 
gretit occasion! But there was only Ko-ai! The 
night before the cai?ting a muflled figure crept 
towrard the clay-pit, discappeared fora few .minutes, 
came agaiiii like a flitting shadow, .and was gone. 
The bell w.as c.ast ; but lo 1 when it was brouglit 
forth from tlie matrix Ikere was a flaw in it, a most 
un.accoun table crack that stretched nearly a third of 
its length, and utterly spoiled its tone. 

.‘The mandarin w.as keenly di.s.appointed — more 
dis, appointed with the failure of the ca,stiug than 
afraid at tlie di.spleasure of the Emperor Yung-lo, 
notwithstanding that this displeasure might pro- 
bably have cost him. his life. But Yung-Io was 
considerate enough to allow the mandarin to try 
.again. The second time Kuan-yiu was exceedingly 
caution, s, and bestowed very great pains upon the 
fashioning of the inoidd; niglit and day he set a 
w.atch alxnit it until the molten metal was ready, 
and carefully examined it just lief ore tdie fiery 
stream was run in. He -was certain there xvould he 
no flaw this time. Nor was there. But he did 
not know tliat one night, xvliile the furnace-man 
slept, overcome by a powerful potioix prep.ared and 
adminif3tered by Chou'-tzu, tlie cunning astrologer 
h<ad tampered with the metal. The fusion was 
perfect, but tlie ingredients were spoiled ; and when 
the second bell w.a? struck no clear tone issued 
forth— only a dull, harsh sound that went to the 
■mandarin’s he.art like a death-knell. 

‘ With a gleam in his dark-brown eyes that could 
not he mistaken, Yung-lo intimated th.at a third 
failure would be accompairied by the removal of the 
mandarin’s superfluous head, for what possible good 
could his head be to him if he could not successfully 
carry out his master’s orders ? Such an intimation 
would have disarranged the thinking-tapparatus of 
many men ; they would have dispensed with the 
n.seless attempt to cast the bell a third time, and 
elegantly bowed to the inevitable. But not .so 
Kuan-yiu. For Ko-ai’s sake, although he would 
never have made so humiliating a confession, he 
pulled his wits together, and resolved to try .again. 
New metal was collected, another furnace was l.milt, 
the mould was prepared in more suitable ground, 
and under his oum eyes everything was jirepared 
with the most extreme c.aution. A cordon was 
drawn around the furnace from the very commence- 
ment of the operations. The mould was guarded so 
closely that not a single straw was blown into it, 
.and it was carefully dusted and examined minutely 
'every day. The mandarin became haggard with 
sleepless vigilance. He appeased and propiti.ated 
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■witli luuneroua saurificial olferiugs tlie .spirits of tlie 
oarlli, tilt spirits of tliu air, tlio .spirits of tlio fur, 
and the presiding genius of the inetalsj and he 
implored tlm ludp of his ancastuj's of imiuy gmieivi- 
tions. He had a lurking susjneiou that a much 
more langihle oiieniy wis working against him, hut 
hti never once tliouglit of (Jliou-tzii. 

‘ Kn-iii was greatly diHtre.sse(l at the fate which 
awaited her father. She was fearfully anxloms th;it 
the bell .should come forth .sound find whole. She 
thought of Chou-tzu, not as her father’s enemy— for 
she knew not that Chou-tzu so bitterly hated him, 
or, indeed, liated him at all — hut as a renowned 
fistrologer who eould show her how success might 
he assured find the threatened dccapibition averted. 
Secretly she sought out this wonderful magicifin, 
find tremulously consulted him. With a dis- 
somhliug smile he received her. She w;is too 
much coucm’iied fihout her hither to notice the 
craftiness of his little black eye.s, and she lovifd her 
father loo dcfirly to question the motive of the 
nifui who Wfis refuly to nmke nse of this very lois; 
as the most elVective wea}>ou to ])ierce her father‘.s 
heart. A devilish joy thrilled the .s])irit of Chou- 
tzu as he pounced upmi the chance whicdi Ko-fii hud 
imiocuntly given him to wreak a revenge so (.•.uuning 
in its relhiement find so eertfiiu to .strike the nuin- 
dariu in a nujst vulnerable plfice that docfipitfUaon 
was as nothing to it. His evil .soul gloated in auli- 
cipation over the, irifiudfiriu’s discomliture. 'I'he 
demon had delivered the maiularin into hi.s hfuul.s. 

‘When Ku-fii ]dficed the case before him, find with 
tears in her eyes told him of the Euqferor’s threat, 
beseeching him to reveal to her how the drofided 
decapitation might he averted, he .slowly .shook his 
head, and said that he must htive time to consult 
the stars. To-morrow he would tell her. It-ick slie 
came after a sleepless night, and Ohuu-tzu .sfiid ye.s, 
her ffither might be .saved, but only in one wfiy. 
Bhe implored liim to tell her. lie hesitated, worked 
upon her fears, ])layed with her like ii great giuy 
c,at with fi tiny mouse, all the while revelling in the 
anguish he was cfUising her, find yet with a fine 
jueteiice that it was very painful to him to reveal 
the remedy, find tlnit her father had better he left 
to his fate, llis deep design in fill this was to 
.secure the more cerhiiu accoiujdishmeut of his 
diaholical plan. He g;ive way at ]a.st, and told her 
that the only Wfiy to save her father was to mingle 
with the Seething met til fis it ran into the mould a 
: maiden’s hlooti - 

‘He watched her narrowly as he said it. Her 
face became suddenly calm. A deadly pallor cli;is<‘d 
every particle of colour from her cheeks. Her eyes 
seemed to grow huger in their solemnity as .she 
realised to the full what the remedy mefint. IJut 
she dried her tears, thfiuked liim, paid lu.s charge,.s, 
and returned to her home. 

‘When the time for the casting drew nefir, .she 
besought her ffither to allow her to witness it; find 
he, poor man 1 although he at first refused, overcome 
by her ifleailings and ignor-iut. of her intention. 


finally gave his consent. To sec lh;it lUfiss of molten 
metal })our in a coni.scfil ing stream llmuigh iln' 
conduit into the mould Wfls ;i sjiee.hiele ohi' migln 
well desire, to 'witiies.s. Other visitoi'c. would oi^ 
there, and why not she? A raiseil -ivlalforni was 
to he provided for the. visitor-.’ aeeommodnlioii. 
He was .so cerUiiii of the n'sult, loo, Ih.ii, he was 
pleased with the idefi Unit, Ko :ii fdionld look ou, 
and so remember the scene, when, fifti-r the hidl w.is 
brouglit forth, it should .sound his i,riuni[)h. 'I'liere- 
fore Ko-ai eiune, in her hrfivest fittire, to do honour 
to her father and herself: a sweet little figure, 
swathed in gfiy .silks, and sii.Ling in the middle of 
the front row with her efiger face luml forwfird. 

‘The furnace was hipped. The glitiering-, molten 
metal hegan to Ilow'. It gfithered volume, find 
elicited sliouts of fidmivatiou, when, sudileidi, 
swiftly, just as the tide Wfi.s fit, its fulhvd, Ko-ai 
dfirled across the ])lfitl’unn, (iuiig up her firm,', eried 
with ii lo ml voice, ‘‘ l'’oi’ mi ffither I” .-ftid, to llio 
iiiexj)Te,s.sih]e horror of tlie sj)eet;ttor-i, Icfiped he;iii- 
lung into the seething, liiuy stream. It was all over 
in fi luoment. A young mfiii, the ouls oue with 
]n’ese-uco of mind to do ii, sprfing fonwird find tried 
to .save her; but he only succeeded in cateldng lier 
shoe as .she wimt over l.o her doom. 'I'he slio.' came 
oil in his liands. '^flie faliier, stricken wilii nifid 
ness at the sight, would have leajied iu filler her, hut 
strong hands held him hack. It micdil have been 
better to liave let him go, for hi.s madue;", m-ver left 
him, and he, died calling iijiou his darling; Ko-ai, 
who hfid given her life for his,’ 

‘What iilioul the easting?’ 1 ventured to ask 
after ii lung sileue.e; for the end of the story laid 
impre.ssed me too deeply to e.all forth either (|uesiio!i 
or remark iihouL the maiden herself. 

‘Oh, the casting was jierfeetii suci'c.'.-ful,’ re- 
tunied Ifoster; ‘oidy, ii.s you h.aie lieard, ihrt'L- is a 
.singiilfir siliilaul, peuet.rating .-ippe.'d in tin* lone of 
the liell, which the 1‘ekingeso e.\ plain In ,''a\ iiig- that 
the. maiden Is crying for her .shoe, he sang 

again iu imitation of t.he hell : ‘that mean.-, .•^■hoc.’ 

‘Are there other Ohinese. women, do you think, 
Tiistur, who are ciqifihle of a sacrilice like tluit?’ 

‘ Fe-s, I hfive known one my.-elf; hut lluit i.s 
another story,’ 


ON NK\Y VM.Mi’d KVM. 

'i'ui'i nioiiu is tlirciicil in <i'>ei-nl,v iliU.'; 
Tin: Hiars, Ulo: lutvcii, roniel le-r wail : 

.'linl cIoikIk, ilriiwii out iu i.oicma ms 
Before her face in ‘.ileiicc icis.s. 

8ue t Time IcfUls out tim Old, Otl 'i i ar 
Without a ])au.-e, wll.lmul, a t.e:ir ; 

And, iiudst (lui' welcoimA! joyful diu, 

Now brings Lbo Nc-w (um, .smilin;', in. 

The luoDii look;) down un ur. in slat.f ; 

The fitiuis, her pof'es, round her wait ; 
Time pfiMHas on just as hefore, 

And leaves hi.s bh.-Hsiiii,' an of yore, 

Haiiau Wtcsi 
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C 0 N G E E N I N G T H E M O L E AND ITS NOW 
FASHION ABLE SKIN. 

By Canning Williams. 


^HE most pronouuced vogue in furs 
' this autumn,’ says a daily con- 
temporary, ‘is not for the stately 
sable or the elegant ermine, but for 
. the common mole, whose soft little 

skin has hitherto been thought 
go(xi enough only gamekeepers’ coats and some- 
times for the waistcoats of country s([uires.’ This 
humble and erstudiile despised creature has, there- 
fore, suddenly sprung into importance, an importance 
which, alas ! may but presage its total extinction. 

The mole is to be found from the north of Scot- 
land to Japan; but, strange enough, it is not met 
with in Ireland. Owing to the greater part of its 
life being spent beneath the surface of the ground, 
there are comparatively few people who have seen 
a mole in its native haunts, and not a very large 
number who have seen one at all ; so a few words 
descriptive of its appearance may not he out of 
place. The length of the creature (including a half- 
inch tail.) is about six inches; its body is plump 
and nearly round; it has very short legs, the 
front ones being beautifully adapted for digging; 
eyes so minute as to escape casual observation; a 
long, pointed, and extremely strong muzzle ; and a 
numerous and efficient set of teeth. It is coA'^ered 
^^’ith a close, soft, and velvety fur, usually of a 
Idack or hlackish-brown colour, Avith a grayish 
tingti in certain lights. Pure A\diite moles (albinos) 
have been ol)S(ir\’ed, hut they are exceedingly rare. 

Tlie food of the mole consists principally of earth- 
A'l'onns ; but it is not at all dainty in its tastes, the 
larv:e of insects, mice, lizards, frogs, snails, snakes, 
and even birds being sometimes included in its 
bill of fare. It is also even guilty of cannibalism, 
AA^eaker members of its OAvn species being killed 
and eaten in times of scarcity of other food. The 
quantity of food Avhich a mole consumes is enor- 
mous. It is said that, for its size, the spider is 
the most voracious and fei’ocious of creatures ; prob- 
ably the mole would make a very good second. 
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[All Mights Maserved.} 


One that Avas in the possession of Professor Lenz 
destroyed and devoured in the course cf twenty-four 
hours ‘ a large sloAV-worm, a large snail, two chrysa- 
lids, and a snake about thirty-tAvo inches long. Of 
the reptiles he left nothing hut the skin and the 
bones.’ M. Geolfroy St Plilaire states that in the 
capture of birds the mole displays considerable skill 
in stealing ui)on them Avitliout being seen, and Avhen 
sufficiently near his prey, makes a sudden and violent 
attack, seizing the bird by the belly, tearing it open, 
and thrusting his muzzle therein in a sort of frenzy 
of hunger. 

- In searching for its living food, the mole is prob- 
ably guided chiefly by the sense of smell. On one 
occasion the Avriter captured a mole and subse- 
quentlj’- placed it in a box of earth, the animal 
quickly making its Avay beneath the surface. An 
hour or two afterwards he put a Avorm in the box, 
and a feAV seconds later AA'as astonished to see 
the earth beneath the Avorm raised, the snout of 
the mole protrude, and the creature seized and 
sAvalloAved AAuth a rapidity that was nothing less 
than startling. 

As is Avell knoAvn, the mole makes elaborate sub- 
terranean passages and chambers, and is in this 
I’espect an accomplished engineer. Each mole has 
his own domicile or ‘ fortress,' Avhich is constructed 
under a little natural mound of earth. The dAvelling 
consists of tAvo circular galleries one aboA^e the other, 
‘ the loAver one considerably larger than the upper, 
Avith wffiich it communicates by five nearly equi- 
distant passages running slantingly upAvarda.’ The 
roof of this structure is dome-shaped, ‘ the earth 
composing it being pressed into a solid mass by the 
mole AAdiile excaA^ating the internal passages and 
chambers.’ Leading into this dAvelling is a road, or 
highway, usually four or five inches heloAV the sur- 
face, and generally running from one end of the 
animal’s hunting-ground to the other. The passage 
is just large enough to enable him to pass easily along 
it, and after a time becomes .smooth from the friction 
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ot l.lie ci'eatui'As body. In Llie coiiskiicUon of this 
high wfiy, instinct loaches him to leave no trace which 
would load to Lhc detection of the whereahonls of 
his flonucile; .so, instead of forming hi.s tunnel hy 
reinoviiig the, earih and f(;rcing it outward, s (whieli 
would Ijc far the more i^xj[)e.ditiou.s way), he obtain, s 
the space reijuired by compres.sing the adjacent .soil. 
In some cases two or inort! high\vay.s are formed, 
each leading in a dilferent direction; sometimes, 
too, several mulc.s will jmike common u,so of l<h(', 
.same tunnel; hut .should two of them meet and 
neither be inclined to ‘ back ’ into ca branch-road, a 
combat en.sne.s which doe.s not terminate itntil one 
is killed. 

It is ihraugh these pas.sages that the mole pro- 
cpud.s to and relurns from hi,s hunting-groundii. In 
searching for his food he doe.s a large amount of 
digging, and a.s the loo,se eirrth rapidly aceumubilos, 
he is obliged to get rid of it. This he does hy making 
his way to the surface from time to time, hreaking 
through, and plashing out with his powerful .snout 
the nh.strucling material. Tluas are pruduce<l Ihe 
mole-hills or mule-casts which arc .so conimuu a .sight 
in the country. 

In the summer-time, when food is plentiful, the 
mole often makes in liekls and heaths long trench- 
like ruiLs immediately above the .surface of the 
ground, hut hidden hy the grass or other growth. 
The.se temporary channels are prubalily very ([uickly 
made, rendering comparatively light his work in 
the warmer month, s of the ye.ar; but in the winter, 
when the fro.sb drives the worms downwards, his 
t;mk in providing himself with the large amount of 
food nece,«.savy for his comfortable existence becomes 
■e.xtremely laborioits, 

]\ro]e.s naturally prefer light .soils for their hurrow- 
iug operations ; and through these, hy means of their 
strung, , shovel-like forefeet, they make their way 
with surprising rapidity. Indeed, a c.lo.se student 
of these creatures has likened their prugres.s through 
such earth to swimming. 

Being a great carnivorous eater, the mole is 
also a great drinker, and therefore he always lakes 
care to construct a tunnel to .a water-supply, 
Where there is no ditch, pond, or .stream available, 
it is said, on the authority of several mole-catchers, 
that he sinks a 2'ei‘pendicular slaaft into the earth, 
at the hottoiu of which water is always found. 
Thn.s he adds welksinking to his other engineering 
accomplishments. 

We have referred to the greediness and ferocity 
of the mole; it is a iilcasure to turn to his more 
worthy siiie; that of his devotion to his wife and 
family. It is true that, owing to the males greatly 
ouLiuuuhering ihe fenia]e,s, many BJiuguinary Irittlcs 
ar(; fought between the former at that sea.sou of the 
year when their faircy ‘lightly turns to thoughts of 
love ; ’ but having overeome the rivalry of his com- 
petilors, and 2)er.snaded, not without dilliculty, the 
coy hu]y of his choice to shave his habitation with 
him, he acts in a most exemidary manner, showing a 
warm affecLion for his wife, and great devotion to 


his fiimily when it arrives. It lumaily eon.si.sl.s of 
four or live, but may vary from diree (o seven. 
The young ones are. jn'odneed uin'e a >e;u‘, nioi i, 
commonly in ^\2)ril, being' cm, died in a ne.st ‘lined 
with giviiSS, line- root;;, dried ie;i,\e,;, .and , iniilai' 
m:iterial.s, collechal iu a .sort of cbainbei’ wliicli i.s 
formisl hy the eulargeuieiit of llie poiiil of juneliiin 
of three or four of the ordinary |ia:-.; .'ige-, .alway,-; 
.separate from tlm fortre:-';-;, ami (d'hm at a eonsider- 
able di, stance fruiu it.’ 

We have tliiw .seen that tlie mole is one of lhc 
most interesting of mainuuil.s; hut the Ihrnier li.aies 
him with a hitter, imjdaeahlc lialred, ^Vheliu‘r this 
animosity is dc.servial or not is a moot (puevliou 
among scientisbs. Some ,say that the good he doe;^ 
in the way of ridding the land of noxious en:i,- 
tiires comiterhalanee.s the barm Im perpef ivile.s ; but 
the practical agrii-ult iiri.sl, who i.s imibin;;- if not 
o2»iuion:ited, po(»b-pooli.s tins lln’ory, and will have 
none of it, for doe.-; he not ;'ee will; Ids own ev'.s 
the damage, the ‘vermin’ ilo lo Id;; lieid.s.ind p.edure.s, 
and i.s that not enoiigii fur bini { Wb.at do ..eiiul.ar.s 
.and folks who live in I be lown;i know of .sneh 
tliiilg.s'^ Bet llieni ndnd ilieir own bn.-dness ! So, 
when he i.s troubled willi the burrow ei',-;, be b.irgain.s 
with a jirofessiunal mnlc-cateher to reduce their 
uumljcrs. Si'.veral methoiks !if eapl.un; ;ire mu- 
l»Ioycd, hut tln<y .ari' nearly all in tin; nut lire of a 
mcLal traji, whieli i.s in.serted iu the ;i'em‘l;iiiied 
runs of the anlmala, 'rhe (raps are ]ilaee>i iu posi- 
tion wlieu the, niole.s are on tlndr foragjng u.x- 
pedilions, which L; .stid to iie priiieipiill y in the 
morning and e.veniiig, llie. middle of the d.iy being 
aristocratically pas-sed In .'deep. On relundng' to 
tlieir dwellings tlje moles iin.x.u, spec! iiigjy enter (lie 
trap.s, and .so compans their own de, si met ion. 

lu<la,>sgone by wanxlmi tnip.-i were u.-'Cil, ;ind iu 
the BUecc.sHftd plueiii;.; of lln's.e considerable .skill 
wa.s re([uired. Indeed, a ni.aii experieneed iu thi.s 
work was comsidcred a [unisouage of no small im- 
]iortauce. ‘He wa.s not iurreqiienl ly,’ .says Ri('bard 
.Jeirerie.s iu Tim Itutinkciptr at //can, ‘.a man who 
had once occupied a suliordimai.e place under a 
kce^MU', and, when grown loo h-elth; for liai'de,r 
lahunr, sujiiiorted him.-t'lf in tlii.s manner’, con- 
tracting with the fanners to ele.ir iheir tiebls by 
the .sea.son.’ 

Tim number of moles that are animall) trappisl 
and m.a.s.saeri;d is enortnou,;, and it i'; no iiimoininou 
.sight in tlm country to nee i’ow,s of dead mole,-, hang, 
ing from a string stivteiieii lietween iwo siie.ks 
lilaced in the g'rouiid, or fasleueil lo the braueber, of 
tree.s. The writer was otme walking' (hroiip.b an 
avenue of tree, s .some mile.'i from Mixulmroiigb, when 
he noticed a lot of ■■aualJ hlaek objeels .snsjieiided, 
festoou-fa.shion, l.'etwe,eii tlm tree,;, and on examin- 
ing them, discuvereil t.hat limy were mole,;, 'I'lie 
string.s extended on both sidi-s uf Ihe road for fully 
a ((luuier uf a mile, .so tliat, at a moder.'ite eoiuimla- 
tion, there must have been livi- or ,d\ tbou.-'and 
of the late bitsy bnrruwer.s tluus euns2>ieuuu.Hly 
cj.\’.i)0.sed. 


COiN^CERj^l^^G THE MOLE AHH ITS HOW EASHIOHABLE SKIH. 
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Durii)g tlici ])ni\'a.l(jut;e o£ I, he present fashion such 
a sight as this will probably not be seen, for the. 
raw (undressed) skins — which measure about three 
inches two and a half inches — now fetch re- 
munerative prices. A few weeks ago a London 
linn of furriers o.ffered a farmer ‘from eighteen 
slullings to twenty-live shillings a hundred for 
them (tAvnpeuce to threepence each skin, accord- 
ing to fpualit}', colour, and size), to be forwarded 


in quantities of not less than orie hundred or 
two hundred.’ For a large cover-all motor-coat 
as many as seven hundred skins are necessary. 
‘ Moles by the million are therefore required,’ to 
again quote from the newspaper, ‘ by all the 
great furriers, not only in London, but in tbe 
capitals of Europe.’ If the moles but knew of 
this, surely the poor things would quake in their 
fortresses! 


T HE 0 L O S E D BOOK. 

CHAPTER IV. — BY THE TIDELESS SEA. 


HEN a man secures a bargain, be it 
in his commerce or in his hobbies, 
he always endeavours to secure a 
second opinion. As I hurried across 
to hug the shadow of tbe Palazzo 
.i’audolfiui I glanced at m,y wutcb, 
and found that I had still an hour and a half before 
tbe tmio kmaea, or snail-train, as tbe Florentines, 
with sarcastic liumour, term it, would start down 
the Arno valley for Leghorn. Therefore I decided 
to carry my prize to Signor Leo Olschki, who, as 
3^)11 know, is one of tlie most renoAVued dealers in 
ancient maunscripts in the world, and whose shop 
is situated on the Lung Arno Acciajoli, close to 
the Pontii Vocchio. JMauy treasures of our British 
M.useum have passed through his hands, and among 
bibliophiles his name is as a houseliold word. 

Fortunately 1 found him in: a short, fair-bearded, 
and e.vceedingly courteous man, who Iiiniself is a 
lover of books altbougb a dealer in them. Behind 
those glass eases in his shop were some magniticent 
illii,minated maunscripts waiting to be bought by 
some millionaire collector or national museum, and 
all around from Hour to ceiling Avere shelves full 
of the rarest books e.vtauL, some of tbe ineunabidto 
being the only known copies e.visting. 

I had made many purchases of liim ; therefore he 
took me into the room at the rear of the shop, and 
I displayed nij^ bargain before his expert eyes. 

In a moment he pronounced it a genuine 
Arnold us, a manuscript of exceeding rarity, and 
uniipue on account of several technical reasons Avith 
Avhich it is useless to trouble those who read this 
curious rccoi'd. 

‘ Well, noAV, Signor Olschki, Avhat Avould you 
consider approximately its Avorth?’ 

The great bildiophile stroked his beard slowly, 
at the same tiiue turning OA'cr tbe eAmnly-Avritten 
parclunent folios. 

‘ I suppose,’ he answered, after a little hesitation, 
‘ that you don’t Avish to sell it ?’ 

‘No. I tell you frankly that I’\m brought it 
here to sliow you and ask your opinion as to its 
geuuiueiiess.’ 

‘ Genuine it is no doubt — a magnificent codex. If 
1 had it liere to sell I would not part with it under 
twenty-fiAUJ thousand francs — a thousand pounds.’ 


‘A thousand pounds!’ I echoed, for the price 
Avas fur above \Adiat I liad believed it to be worth, 

‘Rosenthal had one in his catalogue two years 
ago priced at sixteen thousand francs, I saAV it Avhen 
I AAais in Munich, and it Avas not nearly so good or 
Avell preserved tis yours. Besides— this writing at 
the end : ha\'e you any idea Avhat it is about % ’ 

‘Some family record,’ I ausAvered, ‘The usual 
rambling statements regarding personal possessions, 
I expect.’ 

‘ Of course,’ he ausAvered. ‘ In the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries they habitually disfigured their 
Ijooks in this A\’ay. It was a great pity.’ 

Having obtained the information I desired, I 
repacked my treasured tome Avhile he liroughtout 
seA'eral precious volumes for my inspection, includ- 
ing a magnificent French PsaUcriolunb seu preens 
2nio cum calendarw, Avith miniatures of the tliir- 
teeuth century, Avhich he had catalogued at four 
liuudred and fifty pounds ; and an Italian Pml- 
ternmi ad mum ord. S. Bcnedicti^ of tAVO hundred 
leaves, written at Padua in 1428, that he had just 
sold to the National Museum at Berlin for fifteen 
thousand marks. In addition to being an expert 
and dealer, he Avas a true lover of books and manu- 
scripts ; and, knowing that my pocket Avould not 
alloAv me to indulge in such treasures, he Avould often 
exhibit to me his best A'-oliunes and gossip about 
tbeui as eAmry bibliopMle will gossip, handling 
them tenderly the Avhile. 

I caught my train and returned to the Avliite 
villa facing the sea, outside Leghorn, Avhich Avas 
my bachelor home, entirely satisfied Avith my visit 
to the Tuscan capital. 

Three miles beyond the noisy seaport, close down 
Avhere tlie clear Avaters of the Mediterranean lazily 
lapped the shingly beach at the little Avatering-place 
of Antigniano, stood the square, sun-blanched house, 
with its Avide balcony, and its green sun-shutters 
noAV open to the soft breeze that came across the 
AA^ater Avith the brilliant sundown. The faithful 
Nello, mj'- old Tuscan mau-servant, Avho was cook, 
housekeeper, and valet all in one, had been watching 
for my arriAM ; and as I rang at the big iron gate 
before rny garden the old fellow came hurr^u'ng to 
admit me, Avith his pleasant boAv and A\-urds of 
AA^elcome on his lips: 
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‘ Ben tomato, mjnore; hen tomato,^ 

\ ili.'uikefl hill), carriiid my precious parcel to 
tlie study iipstairs, uiid then descending again, ate 
luuTiedly Liie dinner Lc, placed before me, anxious 
to examine my purcbasc. 

My old sei'vitor moved noiselessly in and out as I 
ate, lidgeting as tlmiigli. lie u'ished to speak with 
me. But I \va.s looking tlirongli my letters, and 
took but little notice of him. Italian servants are 
always a nuisance, being too loquacious and too 
ready to offer 0 ])inions or advice. I had suffered 
for years from a sucee.s,sion of unsatisfactory men, 
nntil my friend Fra Antonio of the Oapiicliin 
Monastery brought old Xello to me. He had little 
ill exterior apiiearauce to recommend him, for his 
countenance was that of a klephislopheles, and his 
alLire, noglecLed .and .shabby, lie wais an old soldier 
who had served Italy well in the (lays of Claribaldi, 
and bad for yc.ars been (uig.aged as .steward on board 
one of the Prince line of Hteamer.s between Napli!.s 
and New York. 

Fr,a Antonio knew him well; therefore I to(»k 
him on trial, and very (piiekly discovered that even 
though he had a wife and family living high up in 
one of the odorous back-.streets of Leghorn, to whom 
some of my provisions .secretly found their way, 1 
laid di.scovered a treasure of a servant. 

Although old in yeans, he was not deiucpit. His 
phy.sieal strength often amazed me, and after thriie 
yeans of service his devotion to me was often 
remarked by my friends, llis only vice, was smok- 
ing ; and as he enn, sinned the very rankest of tobacco, 
which ekmg about the hoiwc for days aftcrwaixls, 1 
had set apart an arbour hi the garden beneath the 
vines where he might ])oi.son the air whciuiver he 
w'ished. 

Having dined, I ascended the wide marble .stair- 
case to my study, a big, high room, with fresiioed 
ceiling, that looked out across the open S(>a. il(Ui.s(;s 
are large and ehea]> in Italy-— mimi was far too large 
for a lonely man like my.stdf. There Avere lialf-a- 
dozen rooms into Avhich 1 never entered, and 1 only 
0])eued my draAving-room when 1 had visitors, for 
I have a iiian’s di.slike for silk-covered furniture, 
mirrons, .and stand, urd lamp,?. 

The long Avindows of my study Averc open, and 
the place Avas at that moment filled Avilh the 
crimson afterglow, I stood upon the l)alcony and 
hrealhc.d the imn* air from the .sea, delightfully 
refreshing after the .stiffing heat of the day. Across, 
in the far distance, the islands of Corsica, Clajiraia, 
and Corgoiia loomed i)Uiple ng/iin.st tin.*, hlood-red 
sunset, Avhile up from the beach tin; evening vstillui;s.s 
was broken by a young li.shcrmau jdaying his 
mandoline and singing in a fine musical voice the. 
old love-,song Avit.h that chorus which every one in 
Italy know,? so Avell ; 

Ainai'tL soltiiuto 
Non basta ill mi o cor: 
lo vogllo parlarti, 

Parbartl d'amor 1 

Love ! Ah ! those words he sang brought back to 


mo, an exile, all the bitternes.s of Liu* past — iill the 
bitterness of my own love. A lump .■iro-.i-, in niy 
throiit Avlien 1 recollected Ibc miglit-lnu'c-ljceu ; but 
I cnasbed it down Ju.st us 1 h;id done a liuii(li‘eil 
times before, and rc-eutered the room, closing tin- 
Avindows to shut out the Avoials of tin* .song, and. 
.sighing, seated myself at my writing-! abb* to ociuijin 
my.self wdth the hook 1 had bought from tlm bit 
prior of Sau Slsto. 

Old Nell.0— Avho,se correct name Ava„s Liouello. 
although, as usual in Tu.se:iny, e\'cry one c;illc.d him 
Nello ever since his birth .sixty yeans .ago -bi'unght 
in my coffee and Ihjueur, .setting it down ;i|-, my 
elliow, and afterwards cro.sse(l to reoiu'u tin. 
Avinrlow. 

‘1 clo,sed it, Nello,’ 1 snapped, ‘Don’t opiui it. 
There ’.s too mu(.'h confouiuh'd mii.sic oiit,si<le.’ 

^Ikne, signore,’ he an.swerod. ‘ I forgot to i~:iy 
that the Sigiior Oonsole called at, I'mir o'elm k.’ 

‘And Avhfitdi*! the Ooiisnl wnnlT 1 im(nii'ed, 

‘11(1 Avi,s]ie,s lo .see you to-morrow to lutieheoii,' 
AVJis the old fellow’s re.spoM.se. ‘ And, oh ! 1 forgo! 
— another luiiu ctdled to see the .'-ignoi'e only a. 
([iiarl.er of an hour before, hi.s re.t iirii — -1 Im gn/A 
Onaniani.’ 

‘Oraiiiiini!’ I echoed. ‘And what did lie want-, 
pray'F 

‘'I'o .sell you .some more old rul)bi.sh, 1 suppo.se,’ 
Ava.s Nello’.s blunt reply, for he alway.s looked upon 
my piirehasei of aiil.itpu*.s Jis .a terrible Avasle (>f good 
money. ‘ ile .said he would I'eturii hiti-r.’ 

1 Wfis very .sili'[)ri.sed fit this. He h;nl juaibfibly 
returned to Leghorn by ;ut earlier train from 
Fioreii(;e; hut why he Avished to .sei* me after 
secretly sjiying ui>on my movement, s 1 wfis fit, a lo.ss 
to know. One mast, hoAvever, lu> elevei- to eom- 
]ireh('ud the ingenuity of the Itfilifiu, Aviih fill 
his diplom.atic .smiles ami ingenious .subtleties. 

‘If he comes 1 Avill sec him,’ J reHjfomled 
fuhliug, ‘Do you know, Nello, 1 don’t like tli.at 
mail.’ 

‘.Ah, signore !’ fuisAVi'red the oM fellow, ‘you 
should never trust ;i huiK-diback.’ 

‘But when 1 fi.sked you aliont. him you kmnv 
nothing t(.)' hi,s detrinuiut. I look to jam to niiike 
impiiries about such ]ieoph,*..’ 

‘At the time 1 Ava,s in iguorfimai, signore,’ he .said 
fipologuticfilly ; ‘but I li.ive le.arnt, .si'veivtl tilings, 
since.’ 

‘Things that fire not A'ery creditable, ehV’ I .-nskiMl, 
regfirdiiig his Aveird, almo,sl. grote.stpie figure in ill- 
fitting hlfiek cofit find criimph'd .shirt-front. 

He hesilfited as though unwilling li> lull me (lie 
whole truth. He Avas alwfiys ri'serve.d reg.irdiug 
any jiersou of laid character. A 'I’u.sean uev(>r e.are.s 
to denounee his comp;il, riots to fi fore-igner. 

‘If .1 vv'cre yon, .signore,’ he Sfiid, ‘ 1 ’d lifii'e uutliiug 
to do Avith any niihhuJ 

‘ But I ’ve bought scverfil good mami.scrijiti fiom 
him,’ I iirg!ied. 

‘'I’lie .signore must plcfise himself,’ he. remarked,. 
‘ 1 hfive Avartiod him.’ 
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I did nut deaire rany warning, for the 

mysterious apiDearance of the old hunchback's face 
at the church udiidow was sufficient to cause me 
grave suspicion. .But Nello for three years past had 
exercised a kind of j^aternal care over me, seeming 
to regartl me with wonder that I could scribble piles 
upon p)iles of paper and get paid for it. It was 
really wonderful how I wrote romance.s, he often 
declared. lie read two of them translated into 
Italian and published serially in the Tribuna, and 
kept the copies neatly tied in bmidles, which he 
proudly showed to his friends as the work of his 
padrone. 

‘Well, had I better see the gobbo V I asked. 

‘ No, signore, I would not,’ was his prompt advice. 

‘ He has no business to come here. His place is in 
the piazza, and it is impudence to call upon a 
gentleman.’ 

‘Then tell him I’m engaged. I’ll, want nothing 
more to-night. Don’t disturb me.’ 

‘ Benissimo, signore ; buona nolteB And old Nello 
w’ent .softly out well .satisfied, leaving me to my 
c(jffee and my old manuscript. 

I had not asked Nello to give his reason because 
I knew that he woidd refuse to be dra^vn. He was 
a clever old fellow, and would, in argument, get the 
better of me. 

So, the music liaving ceased, I reopened the 
window, and in the fading light settled myself 
to a plensant hour Avith my latest accpiisition. 

Further acquaintance with the splendid volume 
was not disappointing. It was certainly a treasure ; 
and having glanced casually at tlie coloured minia- 
tures and gilt initials, I turned to the first page 
of the record written upon the blank pages at 
the end. 

The cursive writing with its long flourishes was 
extremely difficult to decipher, and the ink much 
inferior to that used by the old monk Arnoldus, 
for it u'as faded and brown, having evidently been 
penned by one who had no acquaintance with tlie 
Gotliic or book-hand. The Avriting AV'as undoubtedly 
that of the early sixteenth century. 

The first line I A\axs able to make out read as 
f olloAvs ; 

‘ Qid scripdt scrlpta manus eiiis sit benedicta,^ while, 
as far as I could decipher it, the record ended in the 
folloAviiig manner ; 


Qui me scribcbat Godefrulus nomen habebat 
Godeft'idus Lupelhis 
de Oroylandia 
me scrijjsit anno 
domini ISJfii in no 
no die men 
sis Janua 
rij. 

This final joage was so ill-wwitten and half-obliter- 
ated by a great yellow damp-stain that I had not 
before noticed it. But by it my curiosity became 
further aroused, for, translated into modern English, 
it shoAved that the addition had been made to the 
book by one Godfrey Lupellns, or Lovel, of Crowlaiid, 
in Lincolnshire, probably one of the monks of that 
once celebrated Benedictine abbey Avhich is noAv 
hut a magnificent pile of ruins familiar to many by 
photographs. 

The discovery that it had been penned by a person 
living in England caused me to set to Avork at once 
to learn Avhat Avas Avritten there, .so I took a .sheet 
of plain pajjer, and, assisted by that valuable little 
Avork of reference the Dietionary of Abhreviations, 
commenced to sloAvly disentangle the calligraphical 
riddle before me. 

The task Avas extremely difficult; and, AAliether 
from tlie heat of the evening or owing to the fatigue 
I had undergone, I felt a curious, indescribable 
sensation sloAvly creeping over me. 

It commenced with small shooting pains that 
paralysed the muscles of my jaAv.s, gradually in- 
creasing in intensity. At first I believed that it 
Avas merely a touch of neuralgia, until all in a 
moment a quick, sharp pain shot doAvn my spine, 
paralysing me so completely that I cijuld neither 
raoA'-e nor utter a sound. 

My head SAvam. My jaAvs were fixed. I tried to 
rise, hut could not ; I tried to cry out for my faith- 
ful Nello, but my tongue refused to utter a sound. 

A curious drowsiness seized me, and I struggled 
against it vainly. Never before had I experienced 
such a feeling. Then a second pain ran down my 
hack far more acute and excruciating than the first, 
and I believe I must have fainted. 

At any rate all became an utter blank. The fat 
priest’s solemn AA^arning was, it seemed, no idle one. 

Ah ! Avould that I had heeded it. 


ON HI G H G A T E II I L L. 


By Oliver Grey. 


i^SN this age of rapid and direct com- 
rnunication, Avith an ever-groAA'ing 
population flooding the fair hills and 
fields which girdled the London 
1 of an earlier day, it is difficult to 
identify the modern suburb Avith the 
old renK)teue,ss of village and bird-haunted AA'ood- 
Lind, Here and tliere the fast-decaying picturesque 


house -front, the chance survival of a Inoln-n 
fountain, a j)ile of moss-groAvn masonry, or Lhe 
storied epitaphs of ancient churches assist imagina- 
tion. But for the most part it is only Lhe traditions 
of literature, or perhaps the name..s affixed to streets 
and retained by neAV-built villas, Avbicb proser\’c 
the dead memorials of the men and Avomen who 
IWed and made histoiy in these sadly truiKsfonnod 
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j'c'giniiK. 'Liu- iioi'ilu'va luiiglits of Loiwlou liave, 
liillierlo snflVved ]okb rutlilcsaly from thu invading 
torronL, vdiiU; llio dedication of open spaeoa to tlie 
])u1)lic. and tlie jircsevviiiiou of some remnant of 
furest-land liere at least assist us to conjure up tli(i 
siglits and scenes vdiic-lt nau’e familiar to our pre- 
daicossors. As we stand on lligLgato Tlill and look 
north, the ]n’OHpect is not much altered. It is only 
to the souUi Ikat all is changc.d, and the iutcr- 
veiiing relief of meadowland, greenwood, and village 
spires cngulfexl for ever in the teeming Avays of 
London. 

When (he Avorld was young and tlie ballads of 
England in the making, 'we may picture tbe ‘Bailiffs 
■?)aught,er* and the spuire’s love-sick son upon the 
causcAvay avliich once linked these slopes with 
Islington, or hear Avith Avenry Dick Whittington, 
heside his inilestoni*, tlu', encouraging distant chimes 
of Boav. Alas! the :t]ipr(intice a.nd his cat, (he 
■jiretty datighf.cr of FitzAA'arren, and all the. rest, of 
that cheerful story Avill not hear the sc'arcliijig 
light of latter-day criticism. Yet fur eA’-cry person 
Avho is conscious of its proud historic fame, its 
literary celehrities, its crowd of famous nioii ami 
Avomeii, it is safe to say a liundred assfKiiate 
Highgate Avitli tlie hid Avho from all time, has 
been regarded as tlie commercial ideal of Ilri(.ish 
youth, and aatis assuredly thrice ].(ord Mayor 
of London- That he retained a great aU’ection 
i'oi' the- place seems ine,oiiteslahle, for the fligh- 
gate Almshouses of to-day oavc their foundation 
to the College of the Iloly Bjiirit, Avhich was 
another and more magnificent outcome of his 
henevoleiicc. 

At thi.s epoch Highgabi, Avdtli its immemorial 
toll, Aims already a chief gateAvay to the City from 
the iiui’tli. Thither came the pilgrims and oLhor 
jiious folk on their Avay to Our Lady’s shrine at 
IMuswell Hill or to the iiraying-cross of (Jroue.h 
End ; Avhile Ascensiou-day Avoiild bring all sorts 
and conditions to hear the priest heneatli tlu* 
hraiiches of Go.spel Oak. Hardly less an object of 
veneration Avonld he the Hermitage hard by, tended 
by the brotherhood Avlio.se duty it AAais to collect the 
hoinity of traA'cllers for the neighhouring Icper- 
liospilah All day an endless procession of coaches, 
horsemen, herds, ami sumpter-inules passed np the 
Aveary steep by roads kxuie-decp in mud; and fit 
nightfall, from then and IJishojds Woods, the foot- 
l)iids Avent abroad, .and the dfiring and lawles.4 
robbers Avho Avere the terror of (he king’s highway 
oil Einchloy Coiunioii. Through many centuries 
these coverts, rich also in .acorn -mast and grazing 
for cattle iuid for deer, g.ave shelttu' to the outlaw 
and the insurgent. Hither rode (hdc’s rough b.ands 
of Kentish men ; bore ten years Later, in the long 
struggle of the Boses, Thomas Thorpe, a Bfiron 
of E-\.clie([uer, met his doom for loyalty to the 
House of york. Two centuries go by, and the leaf- 
less trees are hung Avith the bridles axid accoutre- 
ments of the fantastic E'ifth Monarchy Men, AAdtli 
Avhom Sir John Beresby, ‘having a mind to see a 


little, action,’ ongage.s in a .shinni.hi, not altogcihei 
to tlie advantage of Uh* Kings Cun rd;-;. Bill befere 
the Avillow.s are in llower, i\Ir I’cjfvi, on hi.s wny 
from Whitehall, nieet.-i their lender.-i, Vennei' niid 
Britehard, draAVii to 'rylmrn, there lo he li.nigvd 
Avith all the hideous cm-emony Avliiih their di'nlh- 
.sentence t*ut.aihid. litmdreil years Intm’, and once 
more the ghvhiS .are filled Avith rebel I’rdlri-lnnl.s 
The. Gordon rioters, fresh from hiivniiig Lord Mniis- 
fiehBs house in Bduomshury, have, come to eom]ileLi' 
their vengeance upon his sjilendid ]>nl;iei‘ in then 
Wood. .How the Limllord of ‘The, SiKiniards’ 
entertaiuod them Avith much .slroiig ,ale, and (he 
Chief- Justice’s .serA'ants smaassh'd in in.ahing the 
mob drunk by the roadside Avhile luessengo's avovo 
despatclied to bring u]) (lie soldiers, nei'd not lie 
told. Caen Wood was saved, .and with it the many 
nie.morials of <a distinguished career eolleeled fi'oui 
tlie t ime when, as a ]»ennile.s,s Si'ots .advmii nrer, (In' 
foiirteen-yea.r“old Murray rodo oi'er tie* Border (o 
We.sl miusi.er, aflerwards to lie llie seeue of Ids 
liriiliant forensic triumphs. 

Meaiiwliile yi'l. anol.lier mililary ]ifige;uii liad 
]i;isse(l ovei' the famous liill p.a.-.'-'ed ami reiurned, 
bringing Avitli it tiie prisoner.! of ’-irt, aufl among; 
them unwieldy Rimon LoA'.al, wlni.-ie jests njion the 
Wiidold shocked ;i proA’erhi;il !y callous crowd, i.ovfii, 
.siill'ered on Tower Hill for his Ireason; Imt llie 
majority of the captives iiroii;;!)! llirough lilgligute 
toll in hits lime we.re those ‘gentlemen of (he road’ 
Avho.se repulal.ion has lost, notldng' liv llie ;;;:iliaulry 
of a few of their number. We .all .appreciate Diiial 
dancing tbe rni'iiiilo uiion tiie moonlit lieatli. ’.(’lu' 
memory of him .survives in Duv.al’s Lane; htd In' 
])rub.ahly deserves neither more nor le.as .afindral ion 
than his murderous couijiauioiis, ami the. inukeejirr.s 
of iJighgale, Avho Avere many and jirosjierou-.; down 
to the. coming of the railw;i\s, were peihap! tin' 
oiilypeojiie avIio honestly deplored (lie liud de.'-i ruc- 
tion of tIio.se .North Load pests, ii.alf n, ei utnry 
ago, beneatli a spivading lligligate oak, Avere ex- 
humed the hridle-ii'oii.s, .spur,':, .and weapons of .■-loine 
long-departed ‘knight of the ro;id,’ left lien* m-ver 
to be reclaimed by tbelr owner. For timid folk (lie. 
journey even from Loudon was not, to in* nuder- 
lakeu without fear ami Lrendilin;'; .and .an eteorl. 
Yet at a very early ’period Highgate liad become 
the liiuuit of .state.snien .and laAvyeir, puds and 
literary men, .and witii fbem of a raei* of Indlder.s 
and firc.bitecLs Avlm, deserting ! radii iotia,! .sile.s in tlie 
valleys and on the. jdaiii.s, soughl for llielr lionses 
the slopi'S and ljre<*zy uiilamls wliere nd. Is are rare, 
and a fresh, Avholesome air iu’e.e.ds healtli .and in- 
tellectiial. .acl.ivily. 

The choice, of Highgate in earlier time.- for a, 
‘Lizar’ house A\aa.s (lite more peihans to its, ron- 
Aumient isolation on tlie fringe of tin* City, .am! Hie 
liroxiraity of the religion.s hon.se, s on l.ln; l.ondou 
xmd, than to its snlulu'iou:; position. La, ter, in ile- 
spaciou.s time of Queen Eliziihidh, ilm allention 
of the great and Avealthy lord!; and nierihiints Ava • 
draAvn irresistibly to Avh ere. ‘upon ihh idl! is mo,-t 
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])leiisanL (hvalling, yet not so pleasant as healthful 
for delicate people.’ Prominent among them 'were 
Sir lioger Chomeley, the founder of the famous 
grammar-school for the poor hoys of the ptarish ; 
and Grindall, Bishop of London, who supplemented 
that foundation with the adjoining chapel, wherein 
so many of the Highgate worthies have found a 
resting-jjlace. A few years earlier Elizabeth, as 
she passed in triumph from Hatfield to the throne, 
met the Bishops, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
and the thousands of her happy joeople at the 
neighbouring residence of the Earl of Norfolk; 
and many a time did she and her successor, 
James I., put up there on the way to Theobalds 
and the pleasant Hertfordshire hunting-boxes of 
royalty. 

In Highgate, too, was confined for a time the 
luckless Arabella Stuart, whose escape on her re- 
moval to Barnet is as romantic a tragedy as ‘the 
age of velvet and briglit steel’ can show. ‘Draw- 
ing on a pair of great French -fashioned hose over 
her petticotes, putting on. a man’s doublet, a man- 
lyke ];)erru(|ue, with long locks over her ha.ir, a 
black liat, Ifiack cloake, russet l)oots with red tops, 
and a rapier by lier side,’ this pretty Eosalind Avas 
brought to Woolwich, wdiere Seymour, himself 
escaping from the Tower, missed the vessel that 
bore lier to Calais. So the lady was captured and 
l)rought home to die in the grim prison Avhere 
her husliand had been shut up ; while lie, having 
boarded tlie wrong ship at the Nore, Avas carried 
in safety to NcAVcastle. 

MHiat time tliis tragedy Avas in the making, 
Arundel House received the first of the great 
names Avith which Highgate is associated in litera- 
ture. Bacon, indeed, no doubt assisted his friend 
the Earl to lay out tlie grounds there, and must 
have had tliem in liis mind Avhen lie Avrote that 
charming essay Avhich commences: ‘God Almighty 
first planted a garden. And indeed it is the purest 
of pleasures. It is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirits of man, Avithout AA'hich building and palaces 
are but gross handy works.’ Thither, also — disgraced 
and stripped of office — came the great Chancellor- 
philosopher to die in the late and bitter spring of 
1626, having taken a fatal chill over a trivial 
experiment in the snoAV upon the body of a dead 
chicken ! 

The monuments in the chapel of Arundel House 
recall others Avho folloAved in his footsteps. Sir 
Harry Blount, scholar, king’s-man, and Parliamen- 
tarian, 1,ra\uller in Turkey, and author of an epistle 
in ])raise of coffee and tobacco, is not here. But his 
family is represented by his sons : the learned Thomas 
Tope Blouni, avIio in these green woods imbibed an 
early passion for nature ; and Charles, aaTio at nine- 
teen years of age Avas defending Dryden in print 
and preaching the liberty of the press ! 

At the time of the Cml War Highgate AA'-as a 
favourite country of the Parliamentary notables. 
Harrington ((jommander of the City forces, member 
of the State Council, and afteiUA'ards the president), 


Avho occupied Caen Wood, Ireton (CromAvell’s sou-in- 
law), and Harrison the regicide all Avere neighbours 
of Sir Harry Vane at Hampstead. At the same 
time the charm of Highgate plcasaunces found 
expression in the verse of A.ndrew Alarvell ; 

I have a garden of iny OAvn, 

But so Avitli roses overgroAvn, 

And lilies, that you Avonld it guess 
To be a little Avildernes.s. 

But the estates of the old CIromAvellian families 
implicated in the tragedy of tlie rebellion Avere 
either sequesti’ated or transferred. Sir James Har- 
rington had barely arranged a sale Itefoi’c he aaus 
forced to flee the coAuitry, and Caen Wood Hoatsc 
became tbe j)roperty of Jolin Bill, tlie father 
of English journalism, inventor nnd proprietor of 
tbe Gazette, which had its birth upon the site in 
Printing-house Square uoav occupied by the Times 
oflices. 

With tbe llestoi'ation came also a ncAv element to 
Highgate, and oxre Avliicb the honest, austere poet 
and noble eulogist of tbe martyred king may Avell 
liaA’^e resented. Lauderdale House (noAv used a.s a 
refresbment-room for WnterloAV Park) stood next 
door to MarA-ell’s bumble cottage, and it Avas there, 
to bis favourite’s bouse, that tbe second Charles 
AVOAild bring Misi,re.ss Nell GAvynn to flaunt before 
tbe stout Puritan Avbom neither liribes nor frerpient 
threats of violence from the Highgate braAmes could 
shake in bis allegiance to the dead and gone 
republic. Tbe cruelty of the Parliamentarians, 
hoAveA''er, if less refined, had been no less pro- 
nounced. Carter the incumbent had been ejected 
from bis house and liA'ing Avith such violence and 
despatch that his Avife aetually gaA^'e birth to a 
child in the jAorch of Highgate chapel. Hither, too. 
about noAA^, and in the cool of tbe summer evening,. 
Avould ride sly Mr Pepys, ‘not a little proud, God. 
knoAA'S, to be seen upon so pretty a beast,’ or com- 
Xfiacent Avith my Lord Brouncker in bis coacb-and- 
six. 

But the associations of Highgate during the Com- 
mouAvealth are not all of King and CommouAvealtli. 
The Marquis of Dorchester (‘Wise William’) liA'ed 
here, and in his garden cultivated the herbs and 
sinqxles Avhich, as a FelloAV of the College of 
Physicians, Avere his chief delight; and as the 
tunes became more settled, a succes.sful City mer- 
chant decided upon the sificndid edifice AA'hich the 
Marquis had built upon the site of Chonufiey’s 
humbler dw-elling for Avliat Av^as then a novelty in 
the AA'ay of charity'- foundations. 

William Blake, Avoollen dra^xer of Maiden Lane, 
Avas horn at least tAvo centuries before bis time. 
To-day he Avould be hailed as a fit candidate for 
Polytechnic presidency. In the reign of the second 
Charles his philanthropy appeared no less absurd 
to his generation than the l^ilvcr Drops on Serious 
Things Avhich he AA'^rote to further it. Dorcb ester 
House, indeed, under happier circumstances, might 
have become tbe first of the coxrtin nation schools, 
for here Blake proposed to educate boA's in all tbe 
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useful vocations of life, even to the art of painting, 
and to institute a < ladies’ scliooP where girls might 
he taught 'to read, write, sew, starch, raise pastry, 
ami dress that they might be fit for any good ser- 
vice.’ His ajjpeal to tlie aristocracy, by whom he 
was treated as a madman, was a failure ; the scheme 
fell through, and it is sad to think that so en- 
lightened a pioneer died in poverty, having expended 
the bulk of his fortune to no purpose. The Silver 
Drops, liowever, is not the only curious literary 
effort inspired by Higligate at this period, for it 
is not improbable that Sir Hugh Platt was resident 
here when ■'vriting The Garden of Eden and the 
Jewell-Honse of Art and Nature. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Law and Literature continued to he closely asso- 
cinled with the place. Sir Francis Pemlierton, who, 
like Dacou, fell upon evil days at the end of a dis- 
tinguished career upon the Bench, deserves to he, 
remembered as one of the first Judges vdio dis- 
couraged ‘Jhizfuz ’ metluid.s of e.i’o.ss-examiuaiiou 
and the practice of throwing dust in Ihe eye.s of 
simple juryme.u. Hichulas Rowe, the, almo.st for- 
gotten laureate of tleorge L, can hardly ho ranked 
among the bright particular h1»'U'.s of (he ]»eriod. 
But whim l,he Duke of Argyll was instalbid in 
Caen Wood House, and before that hi.storie, i>ro- 
])erty had passed to lii.s nephew Lord Bute, perhaii-s 
the most unpo])ular Premier of that or any ol.lier 
age, Lady Jl'ary Woiiley ifontagu mu.st have, h(‘eu 
a freipient visitor. The, ICiiglish Sevigne, llu' one 
woman of her time, whose letters raulc as ela.ssi(',s, 
not more by tln^ hrilHancy of their style tluui for 
the outspoken, treneliant cri1i<‘i.sm of her eontcin- 
poraries, revert, s to her ITigligate. days with ]H‘eu- 
liar affection. ‘I well remember (hen Ifou.se,’ sbe 
writes late in life to her daughter, Lady Bute, 
'and cannot wish ymi a move agreeable iilMcta’ 
For there it was that she had met lu'r friend and 
eon'e.spnudeut Roiie, whose favourite ■walk had been 
hciiieath Lord Bute’s lime-trees, and of rvhom it is 
interc, sting to note, that he taught elomitioii to silvex’- 
tongued Murray, in his turn, a.s Lord TManslield, to 
posses,s and adorn the .'iame estate. 

iMean while the adjacent w'oods wcu’ci not left 
wdrolly to the herdsman, the gipsy, and the outlaw. 
Already the falhons of Fiiigllsh natiinil liistory were 
])lacidly in,ve.<ig;iting the animal and plant life 
wdiich luul, before them, excited the cuviosil.y and 
admiration of men like .fohii Evelyn and Lord 
Dorchester. Ray and I’ctiiver, the pioneers of 
entomology and other hr.ancluis of resi'arch, found 
here a hapjiy huuting-gnunul for their studi(‘s, re- 
gardless of the, ridicule of the unleai'inid .satirists 
by whom tlm civilising ]»ow'er of such knowledge 
was as little, under, stood as the motives of tlu: men 
who sought it. Bhenstone,, who.se claim to he 
rememhfti'ed as a poet at all above the low-water 
mark of Ifanoveriau laureates is hmsed on the 
.single I'emarkaljle ([uatraiu of an otherwise ridicu- 
lous set of verses, launched out into a savage attack 
upon poor Benjamin Wilke.s when he was soliciting 


suhscriptioms for an illnsi rated rvork on insects. 
The great Doctor Johnson himself, who on hi.s w.ay 
to Topham Beauclerk’s at Miiswell Hill may lune 
encountered the old ‘ Aurelhins’ on their pleasant 
excursions, was no lc.s.s .scornful of the In'otJier- 
hood. The encroachments of the builder and, 
more destructive .still, the, iioi.son of Lomlon .^iiuoki; 
have .spoilt much of t,he charm ami li.ani.slied In a 
great extent the ivild creatures of ihc.sc, sylvan 
retreats. But in retmspect the uatiu';ili,«t of to-day 
■will ever regard them with .symp;itliel,ii; eyias a.s 
the haunt of those gentle .scientists who found in 
every leaf and living thing a revidation of t;he 
divine order of the nnivorse (Ray’s The Dlsdom, 
of God Manifested, in the Works of Cradion). 

To the painters and poet.s of the juindy British 
school the rustic humours of (he llighgati' roads 
and the lumiuoms hoauly of it.s npland pro.specfs 
appealed with .singular fm-ce. Tbitlicr, in the 
do, sing years of the eighlceiilh ccuiiiry, ( Icorge. 
Morlaml brought liis easel, the boon coiiiiiaiiion of 
the towii-bomid farmers who frcquiMitcd Ihe Bull 
Imi, and cheerful comr.-ule of the coiieli-flrivcvs 
and guards who.se good-ual ure, ;iceording to the 
artist’s canvases, w.a.s as gn'ai, as llu-ir c,i|i;K'il\ for 
eating and drinking. And a.s Alorlund studii'd 
human nal.uiv at I lie llighgale ale hoiw, Dr.abbe - 
tu<i ))oor to liuy I'l'fre.dnueut on hi.s rambliM in 
sejireh of ilowers -would |)a,s.s, Tihidlns in h;uid, 
to sleeji the summer night a,mong tin* .scented 
liay-lii’ld.s, and .shape, the. eouniry life of lOngland 
into verse, prim, orderly, ;uid wholesome .as a 
col.tage garden, 

IVilh (he. <law!i of t.he. uinefecnlh eenlnry, lligh- 
gale was to heeome the re.sort of ma,ny a singer 
whose name .‘-.lands for (he second renaissance of 
Engli.sh litenitun*. The Robertse.s, (lie (lillimin.s, the 
( lilllese.s, and, later, the llowitts, .all drew' to their 
houses tlu* h'.ading spirils of their time, delighting 
in tlm .society of literary men ami women, hut, above 
all, a.s it .secin.s, in linit of (he poet.. In I.SlT 
’I’homa.s Moore cliri.dem'd a cottage on tin- hill 
' Lai la Itookh’-- 'the only one,’ a.s he afterwards 
Avrote of his various vesidi'iiees, ‘1 do not ag.aiu 
.see W'ith pleiwire;’ for there lie lo.st, lii.s diuighter. 
At Fitzroy irmise forgatlierefl Rogers and Kent.'!, 
the fairy-miTided .*^1 ripling w ho, from the oiwenrity 
of a chemist, ’s shop in tlu* lu'iglihourliood, h.ad 
a.si,oni,shed Ihe. world with KinliiuGnii ;uid the ini- 
mortal odiis ‘To tlm Night ing;tle ’ and '■'l'i> ,a tired, an 
1.1 rm’ Tlm iiightingah's still ,sing in lliglig.ile 
Wood.s, uiid we ma,y w'ell lu'Iii've (liat it w.a.'-. llnme, 
in Homo 'uidodioiiH plot 
Of hoeclicn Ktetai ami hlnulow-i nuidn'ili. • 
that, w'as conceived p<*rhaps the nio,-,t wonderful 
creation of his raiiiliow-hiieil imagination. But llu; 
name with which tlm llighgate of ihi;-i ]ieriod i.s 
even more e.losely assodateil is t,h:i( of S.amtiel 
Taylor (loleridge, who, at t.he hou.si* of hi.i friend, a 
the Oillmnns, ‘througliout a long-dr;iwn .".uinnmr 
day would talk to you in hnv, e(iuahle, hut, eh-ar 
and musical tones einieerning t,hin';,s human and 
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divine.’ Ttfaiiy Avere the distinguished meix who 
ea,me to reason with and to hear the poet-philosopher : 
Charles Lamb (his teiidere.st friend and panegyrist), 
Edward Irving, F. D. Maurice, Arthur Hallam, 
Joseph Henry Creen, Julius Hare; and of the 
critics: TTazlitt, De Quincey, and Leigh Hunt; with 
ever and again the head and father of the poets of 
nature, William WordsAvorth. From one of them 
we have a pretty picture of Coleridge wandering 
in his ‘ Nightingale Valley ’ (now Fitzroy Park), 
or moving slowly down the road which is still 
called Poet’s Lane in his honour, attended by a 
Avandering escort of merry little cliildren. Here, 
too, by way of contrast, reviving the meaner 
memories of long-departed royalty, would come the 
Prince Kegent with his boon companions to gamble 
in the ivied seclusion of a hoirse which after- 
wards concealed the forger Fanntleroy. That such 
vagaries should escape the caustic wit of those 
who knew of and deplored them Avas improbable. 
Leigh Hunt, himself embodied in Charles Dickens’s 
‘Harold Skimpole,’ Avas just now resident in High- 
gate, and it Avas possildy Avith some such escapade in 
his mind that he wrote of his future monarch 
as ‘a fat Adonis of fifty,’ and Avas aAvarded tAvo 
years’ imprisonment in tlie Fleet Prison for his 
pains. Later, again, when William and Mary 
Howitt were installed at the Hermitage, came 
Dante Gabriel Kossetti, with Monckton Milnes and 
the memhers of that literary coterie which waxed 
and waned in the early Victorian period, Avhen, 
Avith the linking up of London to her suburbs, 
Highgate began to realise that it Avas xio longer an 
isolated village, l)ut part and parcel of the great 


city in whose history and whose development it has 
played so considerable a part 
In reviewing the historical and intellectual tra- 
ditions of a locality, it is always interesting to 
determine hoAv far its surroundings and associations 
have affected the minds and actions of those aaIio 
have dAvelt there. ‘ The liA'es of streets are as the 
lives of men,’ Avrites Thackeray. Hoav much more 
is this true AALen it is the country that Aveaves itsel f 
into the thought and action of successiA^e genera- 
tions ! For centuries and side by side, Avoodland 
and garden haA’^e made delectable the northern 
slopes of London. Gradually the enclosures and 
gardens encroached upon the old prime A'al forest, 
until hut little remained of the dark coA^erts that 
stretched aAA'ay to the Chilterns in leafy silence, 
unbroken saA'-e by the hoAAd of the Avolf, the horn 
of the hunter, or the leper’s Avarning-bell. Noav it 
is the turn of the gardens and open spaces, the 
green hiAvns and the pleasant retreats, Avhose in- 
fluence is surely to be marked in the liA’'es, the 
Avritings, and the characters of the men and Avomen 
who move acro.ss them as Ave look back over the 
days that are no more. Mr J. H. Lloyd, a diligent 
collector of imconsidered literary trifles, and himself 
an old inhabitant, has brought together in his 
History of Highyate a mass of details of historical 
and topogi’aphical interest. From the material 
thus collected, and from the brief revieAv taken in 
tins article of events and personalities, it may 
fairly be argued that the locality has played 
no small part in shaping the character, the 
thoughts, and the doings of those Avho have dAvelt 
Avithin it. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE DALOON lilYER 

PART III. 


HAT folloAA'ed Avas the Avork of an in- 
Seeing our attention raoraen- 
tarily distratded, the black pilot 
himself overboard Avith in- 
credible rapidity, and dived. The 
distance to the liank AA^as not great. 
He came to the surface once, and Carr’s revoLer 
rang out, and — missed. A minute later he was 
hauling himself out of the Avater on to the land. 

Hastily I shoved a cartridge into my rifle, rammed 
home the bolt, and took a careful aim. But as I 
pulled tbe trigger Violet deliberately knocked the 
barrel up, and tbe bullet skimmed a-AA’-ay gracefully 
into tile air and cut the topmost hough of a tree 
into chips. I SAvore. 

‘ I won’t have the man murdered before my 
eyes ! ’ cried the girl, Avith a little catch in her voice ; 
and before I could reload, the pilot had disappeared 
in the Inish. 

At that moment I cordially agreed Avith Carr 
that Ave ought to have left Violet behind. I made 
.several remarks to this effect at once with pointed 


emphasis. In fact, I shonld probably have enlarged 
on the subject at considerable length had not a second 
and greater disaster occurred almost immediately. 
Ahead AA'-as a sharp bend in the river, and for some 
ever-nnexplained reason Ave saAV fit to put on full 
speed to get round it. I remember Carr shouting 
Avith sudden .sharp alarm to starboard the helm. I 
remember Violet putting it hard over ; and I shall 
neAmr forget the mighty heave of the little launch 
as she crashed and tore Avith grinding baxme on to 
the shoal beneath us. She heeled over on to hex- 
side, and the sullen Avater sui’ged through her i-iven 
bottom. 

‘Now AAm ’ave done it proper!’ said Mr Wilton, 
hastily opening all the steam- A'alves. The escajting 
steam made noise enough to rouse the aaIioIc 
river. 

Carr AA’-as over the side up to his knees in AA-ater. 
‘It is quite shallow’,’ he cried. ‘Don’t be scared, 
Vi. I belicA’e We can wade ashore.’ 

This proved correct. Half-an-hour later the foiu’ 
of us, heated and bedraggled, Avere looking ruefully 
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at onr poor al)aiicloned luuncli. Sbe would never 
sail the seas again. And talking’ of tight places, we 
were fairly in one now. 

The noi! 3 G oi’the distant shooting had died away. 
An ominous silence reigned over sullen stream and 
lowering forest. The morning sunlight amid the 
tangle of the trees showed a rough, narrow track 
winding along the hank np-rivei‘. What was to be 
done? 

‘ I will reconnoitre up towards the factory,’ 
said Carr after a little deliberation. ‘You have 
rides. You must wait here in the hitsh till I 
return.’ 

‘Well, what then?’ asked Violet gravely. 

‘What then?’ repeated he. ‘Then, perhaps, I 
shall he able to pick up a boat.’ 

The girl gave a queer lillle laugh. ‘Better stick 
logetherl’ she said slowly. 

Something in her tone made Oarr turn suddenly. 
She was looking tlinughtfully over the river, her 
I'ace half-liidde.n under the j>ushed-forward rim of 
her cap. 

‘We are. in real danger noAv?’ slie. asked. 

‘Yes,’ was the swift answer. 

‘Then we will not separate,’ said my sister 
simply. 

Heedless of onr pre.sence, Oarr Bllislon ])nt his 
arm round her .and ki.ssed her. Then, withouf, 
.'mother word, he turned to lead the way towiivds 
the factory, with sipiared shoulders and .sl,(‘,ni-,sel. 
('jes that boded ill for llie man who first hu'ed his 
hostile rifle. I felt that the cartridgiis w<!i‘e louse 
in my pocket as I foUuNVed after Violet. Wilton 
brought up the rear. 

With hardly any warning wo came to the edge of 
a clearing in the forest. A low tin shed stood on 
1 ho river-bank, and a wooden wharf was built out 
into the stream. The noise of wn'age yells and 
random shooting had broken out again not far 
away. 

Crouching down in llie bush, Carr was staring at 
the wharf as if he could not believe his own eye- 
sight, There was a ha, sty mnltlod exclamation from 
Wilton. E.xciLedly he pointed out to his olfictu’ an 
object moored along, side the wliarf. Carr turned to 
me, his face ablaze with v'omler. 

‘.It i.s a submarine boat,’ he whispered. ‘AYell, 1 
.am’— — 

As lie s])oke a man emerged from the other 
side of the clearing. A h loud-stained handagti 
v,'as wrapxted round his head, and he trailed a rille 
beside him with difficulty. A.s he staggered wij.h 
feeble haste towards the I’ivcr, Carr jumped to 
his feet and ran out into the open to meet him. 
He had recognised the ex-na,vy seaman who liad 
befriended him on the schooner a few days 
before. 

A minute later Carr rejoined u.s. Bai»idly lie 
explained. 

‘Thai, fellow is badly hit. I don’t think he will 
last long. He s.'Lrs the blacks .'uubuscaded their 
party yesterday, and mo.st of them, were cut ux). 


Tlie few .survivors are defending tlie factory, Imt 
the building is already on tire and sniTOimded on 
.all sides. They haven’t a (‘haiice. Hi^ says our 
only lioxre is to get away in tlie sulmiarine — there 
is no other craft ol! any .sort here.’ 

‘Do you know how to work her?’ I asked 
curtly. 

‘No,’ he ,an.swercd with equal brevity. ‘But 
that chaxi will show me -while he lives.’ 

‘’Tain’t so dillieult, .“ii-,’ -"aid Will on eagerly. 
‘I ’ad a turn .submarinin’ not long since at 
Barrow.’ 

Thei’e was no time to lie lo,st. It Avas the one 
jiossible means of oscajie. We lioarih'd that sulo 
marine, and I carried the Avounded .bailor on Iri 
the x?l'‘rtform. With ready coulne.-^.s Wilton swung 
hiimself down thn.uigh ilie manhole to lake 
charge of the steering of the Avidvd cT’aft; ( *arr 
east off the mooriiig-rojte.s and took a ,«harp look 
round. 

‘Come below,’ he said to Violet,.-— ‘ Von .slay on 
the jilatform for a bit, Harry, and lusq) a look- 
out. Better lie down in case you are sniiied at 
from the banks. 1 must see bow to work this 
rnan-of-war.’ 

What \va.s hap])ening hehiw 1 could only gne,.c.a 
from the reniark.s that ju’e.sently came njt through 
the manhole. .At. first all Avas impenetrable dark- 
jK'ss; then ;i light Ava.s turned on. 'J’in' air ha<l the 
eliill of the t,onih, sullicient to cause nerves and 
courage to .sutl'cr con.sideralily — it. I.s always m in 
a sulunarine, 1 heard faint directions from the 
AYounde-il sailor, ami talk of valve.s, ballast- tanks, 
and hattei'ie.s. Tlum at la.st, after hunni of Ava,iling 
as it soeme.d, AVe bega,n t.o move. A column of 
lilaek smoke aa'iih rising from amid the trees up- 
river, where the hidden factory Avas burning 
lier(.'.cly. 

Very cantimis and slow AVas onr ]u’<igre.ss. ’Piny 
Avero steering below by tbe aid of the jieri.scojie ; 
1 kneAV emnigh to .slioAV me that. We Avere keejung 
AVell out in mid-stre;un, and llie mouth of the river 
Avas <‘ilmo.st in vimv Avheii two large war-canoes 
tilled Avith .shouting .savages came sweigiing down on 
us in cha.se;. .In the how of ihe leading one wa,s 
Abdul, Avhethcr as chief or a.s jirlsoiier \vc never 
knew. 

‘Come l)elow, Harry- look lively!’ cailerl Carr, 
and I .swung myself duAvn through the manhole. 
He showed me Avhm’e, to .sit, and Avarned me no| to 
move for fear of endangering the era, ft's stability. 
Bubmarimis are extraowlinarily cranky at the I'cst 
of times. 

.1 1 was a eurioas .scene. The Avoundc.d .-aihir la v 
in a corner of the little interior, Ida xmllid, blood- 
lcs.s face ghastly in the semi-dark ne.s.s. 'Viol(!l, was 
sitting on the lloor be.sidc him. 'Wilton’s .'it-b nlaon 
Avas concentrated on the x«nnter before the little 
AAdieel. Carr chased the maulioh; and manijuilal.e.d 
sundry instrnmente. 

‘What arc Ave going to do?’ 1 asiced. 

‘DWe,’ wais the curt amsAver. 'The. bal last-tanks 
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were filling, and tlie speaker’s eyes were riveted on 
tire dial indicating the depth to which the vessel, 
sank. The single light cast queer shadows on onr 
sti’ained, excited faces. The wounded man gasped 
feehly as Carr hcnt over him. 

‘You are sure she will not sit on her tail and 
])lunge to the bottom .stern first when it leaves her 
bowl’ queried Carr enigmatically. 

‘No. There is a forward compensating ballast- 
tank that fills automatically. 

‘Wliat are you going to do?’ I asked again 
breathlessly. 

‘ Torpedo the devils ! ’ said the nar'^al officer 
grimly. With braced nerves and set month he 
crouched, one finger on the fatal button, watch- 
ing the puzzled canoes on the surface through 
the periscope reflector. My heart was beating 
fiercely. 

‘Now’s your time, sir!’ called Wilton suddenly. 
And the torpedo was fired. 

There was one terrible minute of .suspense. 

‘ Missed ? No I Got ’em, by J ove ! ’ There foil owed 
the sound of a muffled explo.sion, and the submarine 
rocked on her unsteady keel. ‘Shows the advan- 
tage of a torpedo training,’ rauttei'ecl Carr in a 
hoarse, unnatural voice. ‘Those fellows will not 
trouble us any more. I think we will have a look 
round on the surface again,’ he added after a little, 
turrung and moving some instrument-handles as he 
spoke. 

Up we went to the surface with a rush like a 
cork — too fast it was— and I saw God’s ble,ssed day- 
light once more as Carr and I crawled on to the 
dripping platform. The leading canoe had dis- 
appeared utterly. The other was drifting past us 
empty; we saw the black lieads of its scared crew, 
who were .swimming for dear life to the nearest 
bank. Carr .sliouted rapid orders down to Wilton, 
and we roanaiuvred alongside and took the canoe 
in tow. All danger was past. We were drifting 
slowly out to ,sea. Carr was silent for a time. 
What was uppermost in his thoughts? I wondered 
as I watched him. After a while he spoke slowly. 

‘The Lorna is round the point there, Harry. 
We cannot take the submarine with us, even 
if it Avould be wise to do so. We had better 
.sink her and take to the canoe,’ he said with an 
effort. 

‘ We might try a tow to Sierra Leone,’ I suggested 
doubtfully. 

‘ I do not see any good in doing that,’ he answered. 
‘She is French. Think of the blaze that might 
follow if the full account of these doings were 
l^ubli.shed to the world at large.’ 

One of the lessons taught in the navy is to know 
when to keep your mouth shut on occasion. We 
both had learnt it in the past, and I knew that 
Carr was right. 

‘All the same, you will have to tell them at 
Whitehall,’ said I in grudging acquiescence, ‘if 
only to put yourself right after that court-martial.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose I shall have to make a report,’ 


answered Carr reluctantly. ‘ But I e.\']Dect, Harry, 
it will be strictly private and confidential,’ he added, 
with a grim smile. 

Wilton’s voice interrupted our reflections calling 
in alarm from below. ‘ The young lady has fainted, 
sir.’ Carr was down that manhole again in an 
instant. 

The truth was, the physical strain on us all had 
been stretched to breaking-point, A sudden nervous 
baste to be quit for ever of that accursed river 
seized us. Carr brought Yiolet up on deck, wdiere 
she soon revived, and he helped her tenderly into the 
canoe. A box of the Sahara’s specie that we found 
below was transhij)ped as well. ‘It will show we 
’ain’t been tellin’ lies,’ muttered Wilton coolly as 
he stowed it forward in the bows. Two beautiful 
ivory trunks we found and annexed; they adorn 
Violet’s drawing-room to this day. Then we 
turned to the wmunded .sailor by whose help and 
knowledge we had all escaped. Carr bent over him, 
and then looked up with a sudden exclamation. 
The man was dead. The real wonder was that the 
poor fellow had lived .so long after his terrible 
Avounds. It was impossible from the first to do 
anything for him. During that aAvful time, Avhile 
we Avere boxed up in the submarine, Yiolet had 
sat beside him braA'^ely AAdiispering the comfort that 
a Avoman alone can give. Noav he Avas dead we 
decided to leaA-e him there sleeping his last .sleep 
on the itnder-deck of the Aveird .ship he had helped 
us to navigate in life. 

Later, Ave sank that submarine at the mouth of 
the Daloon EiA’^er, Carr, as if making a funeral 
oi’ation, pointed out in curious monotonous tones 
that she Avas built in sections, Avitli engines and 
mechanism from France, and evidently put together 
on the coast ; that she AA'-as of the ncAvest pattern, 
and designed Avith the greatest ingenuity ; that she 
po.s.sessed a formidable ramming apparatus of a kind 
neAV to us, quite capable of causing the holes to 
H.M.S. Bimer, Avhose presence at the Avreck of the 
Sahara must have seriously alarmed her OAVmer ; 
that the latter, ufflo had met his fate in the burning 
factory, aa'es simply a pirate of strange submarine 
variety, Avaging a deadly war on the unsuspecting 
merchantmen who passed. What the Frenchman 
— lunatic or sane — did Avith his plunder Ave could 
only conjecture. Exactly hoAV he toAved the 
stranded Sahara from the shore to deep AA^ater 
before bloAving her open and looting her Ave never 
could teU. And as Carr recited the strange story 
in the rocking canoe under the burning African 
sun, the submarine settled gently doAVU for ever to 
the bottom, and nothing remained to sIioaa" Avhat 
had happened save a fcAv white patches of foam 
scattered over the sullen Avaters. She is there still, 
I suppose, wdth the drifting river-ooze piled around 
her. Perhaps she could yet he raised; Imt one 
thing I knoAV: Ave shall never return to attempt it. 

Carr is serving noAv on a crack battleship of tlie 
Channel Fleet. Violet and he are to be marrie<i 
as soon as his present cruise is over. It Avas really 
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sei,tlt;d without ;my Avorda at all that morning when 
he Icissed her under the steaTuing tropic trees on the 
bank of tlie cfpiatoria] river. But once, as we sat 
after fliimer on the Lormt’s deck in the moonlight, 
we. spoke of everything over again— of the wlnde 
stnnige, story, of tlie /hear court-martial, and of 
Ctirr’s d(\S])air for the futuia*,, mnv to he righted 
soon; of Wilton’s tale in the Hat at Kensington, 
and of Violet’s insistence on a cruise to the coast; 
of our steam up the Da, loon River, of the fight Avith 
the Avar-canoes, and of our first and only A'-ojuige 
in a snhmarine— till, as the stars rose higher in 
the heavens, and Ave greAV silent in the beauty of 
the night, Violet made a sudden, Ioav confession. 


T II K S A L O W A T K U - S 

liome, outside gtadogical 
heard of, and still fcAver 
specimen of the singular 
nzzle known to the Eng- 
g commAmity in Uruguay 
and Argent, ilia as the Sallo AA*ator- 
stoue. These stoiie.s are found in a nuiiluirn part 
of Halto, a province of the Uruguay Bopuhlic. In 
the picturesque and quaint little tOAvn of Kalto the 
.Mtoncri are often seen in the shop-ivindoAA’s for sale, 
and the .stranger on the lookout for curios i.s fre- 
quently gulled hy the lluent ttajolery of the vender 
a,s to the extreme rarity of the, .stone, and induced 
to pay an exorbitant price for Avhat an expert Avould 
pronounce a poor specimen. In fact, the Salt,o 
water-stones are by no moans rare, as ordinary 
specdinens can alAAaays he had ; hut fine ouo.s, tliose 
in Avhic'h the AA^at■er can he distinctly seen, are .some- 
Avliat ditlieult to procure. 

In appearance, an average AA'ator-stone resemhles 
a piece of dear glass that has heen fused hy heat, 
a,s slioAvn in illustration 'No. 3. The stones Aury 
in size from tlie hulk of a lark’s egg to that of a 
goo.se; hut larger specimens are met Avith. They 
arc not uniform in shape, are .slightly llattened, 
and all are more or less contorted. Unfortunately 
the Avriter cannot give an analy-sis of the component 
parts of the sLone.s; hut it is A^ery evident that the , 
principal constituent is silica, and the rock in wliich , 
they are found emhedded is a dense black lava. I 
T1 lustration No. 4 sIioavs a Avater-stono, with ]tart | 
of the lava-rock adhering, j^fany stones contain 
no AA'ater, and the more or leH.s imperfect stones 
seem to he numerous. Ifowever, these imperfect 
s])ee.imens, in a measure, enable us to bhroAV light — 
although, it ha.s to bo iulniitted, an uncertain one — 
on hoAV the water-stone is J’ormed. For example, 
the appearance of one specimen (il InsUatiou No. 1) 
clearly iudicatt‘s that the first formation of the 
stone has Ijeen abruptly stopped hy some unknOAVu 
can.se. ft is shoAvn from the concave side,, and 
])resent.s someAv’hat the appearance of a conical 
.seu-shdl, displaying irregular concentric circle, s. 


‘Once you heard me say somethiug-- something 
horrid that I did not mean a Avee bit.. Do you 
remember?’ 

Carr’s hand found hers and held it. ‘ \’es, dear,’ 
he answe.red qiiietly, ‘1 think 1 do.’ 

‘About not liking to he ])oor, and un;i,Me to go to 
sea yaehting Avhen I liked,’ slu; nninnured. ‘It — 
it Avas ju.st a mistake, you liuow,’ 

So I loft them there to make, alloAvaiiee.s fm- eadi 
other’s mistakes in the past, and Avent, forAvard on 
to the bridge. As T have .said before, we ^fcredilhs 
are not given to coufideneos. But that the future 
Avhich my sister and Carr Elliston have phuuied 
is not a mistake I am sAire. 


TONE, OU ENJIYDIK^S. 

In llu‘, eentve of the.se, eireles tlieve is a rounded 
indentatiou whieh indicates Avilh eonqiaralive cer- 
tainty that the inlillratiou of water holding silica 
in solution is th<>, cause of its roriuation. 

To giv'e a lucid and aeeairale, desevi]ition of these, 
two causes or factors of its formation we. will deal 
with them .seqiarately. A.s staled, the walev-slones 
are. found emlualded iti a hlaedc lava-rock, whieh 
at one ])eriod u'as soft and pliant, from vob'anic 
heat. Silica in a molten state ‘itiaii have dCqqted 
on it, pt)SHn)ly falling from a eonside.rahle, Indglit; 
and as this dripping coiitimied to l)ea,r on one 
point, the silica, Avhile slightly broadening out, 
Avouhl be depressed in the centre, thus causing (he 
underside to Ijeeomc eoiu'ex or pointed, and tlie 
continued augmeutation of matetlal would cause 
the silica gradually to sink in the lava. l\follen 
silica in cooling has the ])roperly of remaining for 
some time, hi a s(d'(., gelatinous eoiiditiou; but in a 
heated atm().H])here it Avould remain pliant infinitely 
longer. Thas, as t.he silica continued to .-ink, the 
lateral pressure of the luA'a ou the silica gradually 
brought its upper edges l.ogetlier, and, hy the con- 
tinued dripping of tin' molten silica, the clo.suve, 
ultimately became hermetic. 'This theory is so far 
substantiated by illustraiiou No. :2, which ,diows a 
water-stone Avell adA'anced in i'onnalion. !t ha.s a 
deeper cavity than tin' stone dcjiictcd in No. I, 
and has ]>erceptibly iM'gun Irt tlatteu ; and it, A\ill 
also be seen tbat the upper edges show ;i dcciifi-d 
tendency to curve inAvardc.. Wa,tcr holding in .solu- 
tion a loAV jxu'centage of .silica might. haA'e acliicvcd 
the same resulLs hy leaving the .silii'a in a .'■H'nii-(uli<i 
condition for the, lime being. Tln'ii, Avlicii the 
silica had deepened and a.'^suincd its enp-liki; fnnn, 
the. cavity may liave been tilled with more wati'i- 
charged Avith .silica in solution, and in llii.s way the 
water eventually got .sealed rij). 

Thus AVe IiaAm liefure us the [ire.snmcd act.iou of 
the two agents; hut to whieh of them are ec to 
aaeribe, formation (,)f the wattn'-Btone? Is it. to 
the action of moUeii silica, or is it (o ihc more dii'cct 
autiou of Avater? .Both cxplanatnms dcfua-vc carcfid 





cir(:le.s, haw, 
have .seen, a 
geological 
lish-s]>e!ddn 
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couHiilinvitiou j but probably tluit of water claims after the stone was formed. If this be the case, 

tlic preference, as, at least, it null be seen that it there seems to be only one rational solution of the 

has tin? merit ol giving a theory for the solution problem: that the stone after comiAeti on must have 

of tlni gn.'atest ^'vobleiu of all — namely, as to how been submerged in water for a long time — ^possibly 

the water came to be enclosed in the stone. If the warm water, the heat of which would have caused a 

formal i(.)U of the water-stones is to be traced to the slight expansion in the silica; this being united with 

more direct action of molten silica, the water they pressure, in time the water may have filtered through 

conlain must have found its way in by some means to such an extent as ultimately to fill the cavity. 



AYatei'-stoiie. 


No. l.—In its lu’rtt No. 2.— Well advanced No. 3.— Complete, coii- No. 4.— Containing water, with part of 

stage of forma- in formation. tainiiig water. the black lava rock in which they 

tion. are found embedded adliering. 

By some persons the water-stone has been pro- in museums and elsewhere from twelve to fifteen 

nouiiced a fraud, inasmuch as, they assert, if it he yeans, and during that comparatively long period 

left exposed for any length of time the tvater it the water in the stones has .shown no perceptible 

contains will gradually evaporate and finally dis- diminution. That, it is hoped, will be a sufficient 

ajipear. That there are various cases of this having proof that the water-stone is not a fraud, but 

occurred is undeniable; but the evaporation of the a very singular phenomenon. Finally, although 

v'ater in all tliese instances was probably due to a the reader may come to the conclusion that the 

slight fracture in the. stone, the result of carele,ssnes3 writer’s theories as to the origin of these stones 

or want of skill in the excavation. On the other will not, in a metajhorical sense, bold water, 

hand, the fact is well knovui and authenticated they may rest assured that the Salto water-stones 

tliat til ere ai'e many water-stones that have, lain literally do. 


AN ITALIAN EDISON. 

died in Sheffield, early in October brilliant visitor that be introduced him to Pope 

1903, one of the most remarkable of Pius IX., and of his long interview with this Pojie, 

many remarkable men who have Martino used to give most interesting accounts. A, 

their native Italy to seek their close friend desciibes him as a man of extraordinary 

fortunes in alien lands : a man with a ability, with an astounding range of interests and 

mind worthy to be ranked with that knowledge, making him a most absorbing coni- 

of Ills brilliant fellow-countryman Signor Marconi, panion. He was thoroughly Italian in tempera- 

This was Frederick William Martino, whose name ment : pa.ssionate, impatient of restraint, and, though 

is fixed in the pul;)lic mind by his invention of the teeming with ideas and suggestions, practical and 

breech-action for rifles which bears bis name. The otherwise, he was lacking in the capacity for biisi- 

Martiui-Henry rifle (the name Martini being given ness, with the result that, notwithstanding his. 

to it by accident instead of Martino) was on the block extraordinary prolific output of valuable ideas 

and lever system, which superseded the Snider in and inventions, he died a comparatively poor and 

the early seventies ; but although Martino’s name obscure man. 

will probably go down to posterity allied with the He was the discoverer of the process which led to- 
name of this rifle, his real claim to fame is based on the conversion of basic slag into manure, an in- 

far more important and far-reaching discoveries in vention wliicli has put hundi'eds of thousands of 

the realms of science. Born at Pisa, be claimed pounds in the pockets of German manufacturers, 

to be descended on bis mother’s side from the into whose hands, owing to the tardiness of Britisli 

M4.;dici. Wliatever foundation there was for this capitalists, the discovery fell. 

claim, bis connections were sufficiently influential Martino also claimed to be the inventor of tbefluted 
t(j .secure? liim an introduction to the powerful metal rib for umbrella-covers; but, bubbling over 
Cardijiaf Aiitonelli, who was so interested by his as he was with new ideas, he bad not the time to- 
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fLvtJic Lo the dcvclopineuL of this, uiid llic fortunes 
AvliLcli liave since aeerued fruia it liavo gone into 
otlier pockets. 

He u’as ArelJ known Lo most of the greatest 
scieutihLs of llie country, and las development of 
plaliiKud, with its superior eJectrieal resista,uce over 
any t)l,lier material, inouglit lam into toiiek wilU 
land Kelvin. One of las most serviceable coiilri- 
Initions to science was in eoimeetion witli tlie 
extraction of nickel from ore, be having been con- 
sidered one of the groate.st authorities on nickel, 
in the inanufaeture of ^YhielL he was .some years 
ago directly interested. 

At the time of his death Martino had been ex- 
perimenting for a considerable time with a process 
for the reduction of gold in the cyanide solution by 
])reciijitaLiun by means of an injection of gas made 
by mixing a compound whu.so component parts are 
barium, auljdiur, ami carbon, w'itli water. A cousidei-- 
able amount of money has been .sunk in patenting the 
various procy.sscs connected witli bis discovery ; but 
at bis death tlui experiments were still incomplete. 
This ]jrocc;i5S is still believed by experts who have 
had the opportunity of c-vamining it to he nut only 


practicable but of great value ; but the whole of the 
interests vefsted in the cyanide pvow'ss hasaj steadily 
fought against the development of Lhe method, as, 
if it; had been, put into [>ractic(^, it would ha,ve 
revolutiouised the extraction of gold fi'om Lius ore. 
Another of the patents wliitdi have lieeii covered 
in connection with tlii.s invention is one, hy which 
gold is preeijntated witiitmt the iutroducLiou of the 
cyanide process in any form, the gold oiv. being 
crushed up in its raw state with powdered lairium- 
sulpho-carbide ; but wbetber or not these sewiral 
invention.s will be proceeded with now remains, of 
course, to be seen. 

Of a restless and energetic nature, ilartano bad 
travelled much, and he returned from America 
only a short time before lii.s dealb. He could 
speak six languages. In addilion to bis connec- 
tion wdth celebrities in the scieutilic world of 
this country, he was iulinuitely ucipiaiute.d with 
Ihusideut McKinle.y. At one lime he was eugagiid 
as analyst in connection wilh some c.op])er-mim;s 
which were liciiig exploited by Ih'iti.sh c;)j)il,al 
in (dpaiii, and be told many stories of bis ad^■eu- 
tures there. 


B ANANAS. 



^5,HE baiu'Uia, one of the most interest- 
ing plants yielding a food-product, 
is one of the curiosities of the vege- 
table kingdom. It is not a tree, a 
palm, a bush, a shrub, a vegetable, 
nor an herb; it is simply a lierbaceoiis 
plant with the stature of a tree, and is perennial. 
Some of the illustration, s of Lhe banana convey the 
idea that the plant is a kind of palm; hut tho.se 
iiave evidently been drawn, from rough slcetches by 
artists who had not seeir the banana. 

Although the iiauana sometimes attains a height 
of from twenty to thirty feet, there is no woody 
fibre in any part of its structure. The soft, suc- 
culent stalk rises like au immense stalk of rhubarb, 
and out of this shout gigantic leaves, often ten feet 
or more in length, for the hanana-plaut has no 
branche.s. The dwarf banana, which grows staircely 
higher than an. average man, yields still heavier 
huuclies than the hu’ger varietie.s — heavier, in fact, 
than the stalk which .sujiports them. 

Ko plant yields .such a gre.at (puintity of 
food to the aci'c a.s the baiiiUia. Ilumholdt the 
famous traveller was [irnbal)ly the ilrst to call 
.‘ittcntion to the fact — which has been mentioned 
by nearly every subseipicnt writer on the banana — 
that it yields forty-four times more hy weight per 
acre than the potato, and one hundred and thirty- 
three times more than, wlieat. It is often a suri)rise 
to travellers in the tropics to see how small is the 
extent of ground re(pured to support a numerous 
family in those regicnis. Still more extraordinary 
is the rapidity' with which this plant comes into 


bearing. In less tlrau six mouths after the .siK.'kers 
are planted the fruit begins Lo form, and Is ready to 
be cut in from nine to twelve months from the dale 
of jdauting. It is stated that some r’ii,rieties yield 
their fruit in so short a time a.s six muiitlis. Such, 
extraordinai'y precocity and fertility are .scarcely 
credible to the European who has never lived in the 
tropics, e.specially when it is added that each [hint 
is ca[)ablc of bearing three or four croj),s a year; 
for in these hinds of eternal siimmei’ fruit-bearing 
occurs without intermission, and tlie fruit i.s uei'or 
out of season. 

ITuhahly no [)]aiit re([uire.s le.ss labour iu ii.s cul- 
tivation and in the gatliering of the fruit; indeed, 
tile labouring cla.s.ses in the countries where it grows 
are able to live almost without working, oi- by work- 
ing only one or two days iu the week, d.’iie ground 
must he kejit cleau wlmre the. ]>l;uits are, growing; 
hut after a few months’ growth, if [U'uperly planted, 
they keep the ground .so well .shaded th.al. fe.w \\e.e,d.s 
grow between tliem, and little cullivaliun i,s m;(;e.s- 
sary. When the fruit is ready fur gal.heriug one 
blow of a eutlas.s is suliicienb to .smitr the wliule. 
buncli of one huiulred to two huudi'ed U'luaim.s !'n)m 
the parent stalk; and, as thi.s forms one cump.aet 
mas.s, it is eitually eu.sy of trail, sporlaLion. In fact., 
in every proce.ss cuuuect.ed with tin; ljaii,'uia--cven 
in the operation of [ducking and j)uelhig the fruit-— 
.laliuur is reduced to a minimum. 

Nor are these the only advantage;-, which niit.ure, 
ha.9 lavished on thus pkut : no in, sect will atlae.k it, 
an immunity which i.s all the more valuable in lho.se 
regions where imsect-pests are .so muueruu;;; nor is 
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it i.ul'c.stt;d by the ]i.'U',‘isiLe growths which are equally 
trouljlesome in the tropics. Indeed, it is seldom 
attacked l.)y disease of any kind. The writer does 
nut, of course, claim to know the conditions under 
which the banana grows in all parts of the world; 
but he has made a special study of it in several 
trojjictil districts, all widely apart, and has always 
found the same immunity. 

In other respects the banana-plant is a puzzle. 
The fruit contains no seeds, and the plants must he 
propagated by suckers ; but as that mode of repro- 
duction is artificial, the question arises: How does 
the banana propagate itself in a state of nature? 
It can scarcely be assumed that the plant has been 
cultivated by man from the commencement, though 
there are some who believe that it is the original 
‘ forbidden fruit ’ of the Garden of Eden. Accord- 
ing to report, wild varieties of the banana which 
propagate themselves l)y seed are to be found in 
some parts of Eastern Asia ; and the writer has also 
heard of full}'’ developed seeds occasionally appear- 
ing in the culbivated fruit elsewhere when left to 
ri])en on tlie tree. In tlie ordinary course the fruit 
is cut before it is fully nuiture, and left to ripen on 
tlie stem, which improves the flavour. It is pro- 
bable, owing to the cultivation of the plant for 
many years, that the seeds have become atrophied, 
in virtue of the law by wliich an organ diminishes 
by disuse and in tlie course of time may disappear 
altogether if not allowed to exercise its functions. 

A grove of bananas has another valuable quality 
in a tropical climate : it acts as a cooler of the 
atmosphere. This is evident to any one who places 
his hand on a banana-leaf; when the sun is not 
sliining directly on it the leaf will be found to be 
sensibly cooler than the surrounding air ; because of 
this it is often bound round the forehead in cases 
of fever, and gives great relief liy its refreshing 
couluoss. Thus the leaves act as natural condensers 
of the moisture iu the atmosphere. On a calm night 
the continual, patter of drops of water on the leaves 
is lieard, as though a slight shower were falling; 
but this is caused by the dew condensing as it comes 
in contact with the cool surface of the leaves. This 
property is not, of course, confined solely to the 
banana, although that plant possesses it in a high 
degree; it is notably exemplified in the so-called 
‘ traveller’s-tree ’ of Madagascar, which is nearly 
related to the banana, and owes its name to the 
fact that at the base of the leaves there exists a 
natural reservoir which is always filled with cool, 
limpid Avatcr in the driest and hottest weather, 
supplied by tlie condensation of moisture on the 
broad leaves, whence it trickles into these natural 
cups, which furnish the thirsty wayfarer with 
needed refreshment. Even in dry weather the 
ground at the foot of the banana-plant may he 
seen to be quite saturated in the early morning by 
the moisture that has trickled down during the 
night. 

When travelling in tlie wilds of South America 
the sight of a clump of bananas is always welcome 


to the wayfarei', for it is a certain sign of the 
proximity of a human dwelling. If a house is 
abandoned, the banana-plants which surround it 
soon die out; for they will not grow iu ground 
overrun with weeds, hut dwindle away, cease to 
bear fruit, and finally die out. On the other hand, 
there are few plants which respond so quickly to 
careful cultivation. 

Although bananas are so cheap on their native 
soil — in some parts of tropical America the finest 
bunches can be bought for less than sixpence — 
there are few fruits which are so ]profltable under 
proper conditions. In the West Indies and in 
Central America a small capital invested in banana- 
cultivation gives a large return, and these are the 
countries whence the United States draws her enor- 
mous supplie.s. There are many .steamers which 
make a specialty of this trade, and which are loaded 
mainly or entirely with the Imcious fruit. A fre- 
quent and regular steamship service is necessar}'. 
When the steamers call at uncertain times or at 
long intervals large quantities of the fruit are lost, 
as it is very perishable. ’\¥hen shipped the bananas 
must be quite green and almost as hard as a stone ; 
and in six days, when the steamers reach New York, 
the fruit is soft, yellow, and in prime condition for 
eating. If a day or two later, the consignment will 
be rotten. On the wharves at the shipping ports 
vast quantities of bananas in prime condition for 
eating are thrown into the sea when there is any 
delay in the arrival of the steamer; for, althougli 
in the best condition for consumption, they would 
not stand a si.x days’ voyage. -It is noticeable 
that iu the banana- trade between the West Indies 
and the United States the middleman has been 
almost totally eliminated. The bunches are bought 
on wharves direct from the growers ; and on the 
arrival of the steamer at the port of destination an 
auction is held also on the wharf, and the fruit 
is disposed of direct to retail dealers and con- 
sumers. The writer does not know if this is the 
rule in every case; hut that was the practice 
in those places which came under his personal 
observation. 

It is said that in Mexico as many as one thousand 
bananas are planted to the acre; but we doubt the 
accuracy of the statement. Even the dwarf varieties 
can scarcely be planted at a less interval than ten 
feet, and this would only give four hundred and 
thirty-five to the acre. The writer speaks from 
practical experience, having grown bananas for the 
market and made a careful study of their cultiva- 
tion. In jilanting out the bananas, the number of 
plants to the acre can he somewhat increased by the 
system of planting in hexagons instead of in squares 
or quincunxes, as is generally the case. As the 
hexagon system does not seem to he generally 
understood or practised, it may he described here 
at length, especially as it is applicable to any kind 
of plant, and not merely to the banana. The writer 
has found it extremely advantageous, and it i.s 
probably the best possible method of utilising the 
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ground. In explanation, it may be said that, otlier 
tilings being wpial butli above and below ground, 
[ilanls have a natuz'ai teiideney to spread eipialJy in 
all direciiouH -in otlier words, tbe ground elleetively 
occupied by eacli iilauL is reji resented by a eirele. 
Non', if it were jiossible. to ulluu' eaeli plant a cii'clc 
of tlie reipiisile size without there being any in- 
tervening apace lietweou the circles, the whole of 
the ground would be effectively occupied without 
any waste. But this is manifestly inipos.sihle ; there 
must always remain a space hetwecn the circles, and 
this is so jnuch ground unoccupied. The roots, sujz- 
posing they sjiread equally in all directions, cannot 
penetrate this extra space without overlapping in 
other ]>arts. Tlie nearest a 2 )j)roach to the circle 
Avliich is possible under the.se conditions is the 
hexagon, for ground can be divided into hexagons 
witliout leaving any intervening space. Tim bees 
are well aware of this 2 'i'iueiple when they make 
their cells hexagonal. The simi)le.st way of jilant- 
ing in liexagons is to lay out the ground in equi- 
lateral triangles instead of in .sipiare.s, and at each 
Hjiex or 2 >oint of intersection to i»]aee a jdant. In 
this way it will be found that each jdant .sLand.s 
in the middle of a hexagon. When planted in 
liexagons it will he found that there is sjtace for 
about 15 per cent, more tlian if the idauting were in 
siptare.s or qirincunxes, although the idaiits are the 
same distance apart. Thus, if arranged in squares 
ten feet ajwi't, only four liimdred and thirty-lh’e 
l>lant.s can stand on an acre, whereas live hundred 
and three will occupy the same area when planted 
in hexagons. Furtlier, the ground being belter 
shaded, weeds are kept down and min.stnre re- 
tained ; and as the plants are more in contact with 
each other, they are not so liable to be blown dowzi 
or injured during a heavy gale. This ])lan involves 
a smaller exjieiiditure both of capital and labour. 
Of rour.se, the .system of jdanting in hexagon.s is 
entirely different from that of iilanting in quin- 
cunxes, although several ])ersons to whom the 
writer exjjlained it imagined that it was the .same. 

The uses to which the banana-jilant can be applied 
are jDrobably as numerous as in the case of the 
bamboo, wliich serves so many ]mrp(j.yes in trojiical 
countries. Nearly all domestic animals are fond 
of the fruit, and cattle and houses also relish the 
leave.s. The Chinese eat the flowers jnekled with 
vinegar; the young shoots are cooked and eaten as 
greeihs, and the stem contains a considerable amount 
of starchy matter, which is reli-shed by cattle and 
jiigs, esjiecially when boiled. The fruit can he eaten 
cither raw or cooked in a variety of ways; when 
dried like figs it is wholesome and nourishing, and 
it can he converted intn a dry meal. 

The plantain, a vaiiety of ban, ana formerly con- 
sidered a distinct specieis, is still more valuable a.s 
a food than the ordinary fruit. It i.s not edible in 
a raw state, hut when cooked in a variety of ways 
it may be eaten as a vegetable or as a auhstitntc for 
bread, and is very nourishing ; though not so sweet 
a-s the banana jiroper, it, is more sustaining. 


A very intoxicating sjiirit can he distilled from 
the banana, or a more luseful product in the form of 
an excellent vinegar. The jiiiee o)' the stem fur- 
nishes an indelible black dye, as all those who have 
worked .among bananas know In their cost, it being 
imi)o,s.sible to eradicate the stains which ii, leaves on 
the clothing. On this account it has been pro[i(c,ed 
as an excellent ba.si.s for the manufacture of mark- 
ing-ink, as well a,s for comnnm ink and Idacking. 
It is also used as a mordant in dyeing olliei' colours, 
and has in addition many valuable medicinal ino- 
perties. The stem abound, s in a fibrous mailer 
which is said to be well adajited fur the inanu- 
factiu’c of jiajier. In .some varieties of the plant 
this fibre is very strong; the so-called Manilla lienqi 
—which is not honq) at all — is tin- jiroduce, of a kind 
of b,anaii.a. The leaYe.s or .s])alhes form an admimble 
natural material for [lacking tobacco, and llie diaed 
fruit of tbe banana itself is often sent to market 
in a kind of jiaeking- ca.se made of this substance. 
In filet, the vises to which the banana conhl be put 
are innumerable. 

A continuous augmeutatiuu in the value of the 
im[)orLs of hanana.s to tin* ladled Kingdom has 
taken [dace within the ]ia.st fen- \ears. The value, 
which wa.s under seven hundred thousand [lound.s 
in 11)01, had lisen to aliout one million jionnds in 
IhOJk Nearly the whole of the trade wa.s willt 
the (.lauary l.slauda tlu'ee y(‘ai'.s ago; non about 
one-fourth of the enlarged inqiorts liome from tlic 
lirit.isli WAst India hslauda. 


SOLAOE IN NATURE. 

AVukn Eortuae liiul no sinilo for you, anil joy seonieil out 
of reach. 

And you and Ilaiqiiness, aliiB ! were very far aiiurt, 
Did you over stainl at twilight on some quiet, wave- 
washed hcach, 

And let the scats soft iiioiiotomi .speak comfort to your 
heart '! 


When Life had lo.st its savour, and chill iliaappointnieut 
fell 

On tho cheri.shed plan or project that you had gladly 
made, 

Did you over bend your footsteps to souic green arid 
tranquil dell, 

Where the trees grow leaves for healing, and birds 
BUig nriafiiiid ? 

When Death had cast its shadow, and a loving voice was 
still 

That liad heoa as tender numie to tlie sunshine of 
yovir day, 

Did you ever take your sorrow to the nuiorluml or the 
hill, 

And let tho whispering hreezos charm your bitter tears 
away ? 

For Nature, sweet in silence and passing sweet in speech, 

Has a word for every trouble and halm for every 
smart ; 

But to find her gifts of solace, which are well within our 
reach, 

We must come as trustful seekers, and draw very near 
her heart. 


H. Mv-rHK.s(>,N'. 
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THE FALSE ALARM OF 1804 

By Elizabeth Grieeson. 


Dotjs haughty Gaul invasion ttireat? 

Tlnjii lot the loons beware, sir; 

There ’s wooden walls upon oiir seas, 

And , volunteers on shore, sir. 

I'he Nith shall rin to Oorsincon, 

And Oriil’ul sink in Solway, 

Ere wo permit a foreign foe 
On Britisli ground to ralli'. 

wrote Robert Burns in the summer 
of 1795, when the first rumours of 
the danger of a French invasion 
were beginning to spread througli 
the country. The rumours were 
vague and indistinct at first, but 
it was seen that there was cause for uneasiness in 
tiie great force which was being gathered together 
by Napoleon Bonaparte, whose destination was said 
to be the shores of Scotland, and the earliest step 
towards measure of defence was taken when tlie 
first two companies of volunteers in Scotland were 
formed at Dumfries. The poet joined the force, 
and at a dinner given by the magistrates of that 
town on the occasion of the king’s birthday he 
jiroposed the somewhat unfortunately worded 
toast, ‘ May we never see the French, and may 
the French never see us.’ There were some ill- 
natured critics who professed to see in these words 
a spirit of cowardice, with which they taunted 
Burns, who, indignant at the suspicion, went home 
and wrote the above verses, which were subse- 
(piently published in the Dumfries Journal. 

The effect was marvellous. The ‘ Invasion Song,’ 
as it was called, echoed through the country; and 
a year afterwards, when the writer died, his 
hrotlier volunteers came forward and expressed 
their desire that he should he buried with full 
military honours, his being the first volunteer 
funeral in the country. 

For some time after this the alarm seems to have 
calmed down, although it was never quite dead; 
for on the 4th of November 1798 we find an order 
issued to tbe First Roxburgli and Selkirk Rifle 
Volunteers containing the following: ‘The coin- 
imuuling officer desire.s to impress on all concerned 
No. 317.— VoL. VIl. {All Fdghts 


the necessity of being ready in case of emergency. 

. . . He also recommends volunteers who are in 
any business to consider what arrangements they 
can make for carrying on their affairs during the 
time they may be mobilised.’ 

From that time onwards things grew more and 
more threatening. It became clear that the am- 
bition of Napoleon aimed at nothing less than 
univei’sal dominion, and to this ambition the 
power of Britain seemed the only obstacle. ‘Let 
us be niaster-s of the Channel for six hours,’ he is 
reported to have said to Admiral Treville, Avlio 
was in command of his fleet, ‘ and we are masters 
of the world.’ Slowly but surely he set about 
collecting tbe means of transport for liis soldiers, 
and by the beginning of 1803 he had fourteen hun- 
dred boats gathered together at Boulogne, backed 
by an army of five hundred thousand men. 

With such a force menacing the country, it 
behoved us to he on the watch, and the call to 
arms sounded through the length and breadth of 
the land. It was responded to right loyally, for 
at once ninety thousand militia and four hundred 
and twenty thousand volunteers were enrolled, 
ready to rise at a moment’s notice to defend our 
.shores. 

The age of service was from seventeen to fifty- 
five, and some curious entries may he found on 
the roll of ‘names for general defence.’ Thomas 
Dyce, the parish minister of Teviothead, enters 
himself as ‘above age, yet willing to serve ;’ and 
four other names appear on the roll with the 
same declaration. Another writes ‘below age, yet 
willing to serve.’ Ten men declare themselves ‘ not 
willing to serve ;’ and one, an exciseman, only pro- 
mised to serve ‘ if duty permit.’ 

Then came a stirring time, when nothing was 
talked of or thought of hut things military. Ac- 
cording to an old chronicler, there was ‘ ridin’ an’ 
drillin’ like the very deevil.’ Statesmen and orators 
delivered stirring speeches, and poets helped to 
deepen the enthusiasm by their verses. Burns’s 
‘Invasion Song’ was followed by Scott’s ‘War 
Deserved.'] Dec. 26, 1903. 
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Song to the Edinburgh Light Dragoons ’ and 
TTogg’a ‘Donald Slac.Dunald,’ of which a verse may 
bi! quoted : 

Wild Biiniipai’te land ai; Farfc-Williain 
Anlil Eiiropo nao lanpini* should grane. 

1 Liugh when I think how we’d gall him 
Wi’ Irallijf), 'wi' steel, an’ wi’ stane; 

Wi’ rocks o’ the Nevis and Garry, 

We’d rattle him off frae onr shore, 

Or lull him asleep in a cairny. 

An’ sing him ‘Lochaher no more.’ 

Nor "Was tlie Church behind the Press. The 
General Assembly voted a patriotic address to the 
king, and decreed that tlie 20th of October should 
he observed as a general fast thronghoxxt the 
country, while Dr Chalmers and many other minis- 
ters preached appropriate and patriotic sermons. 
One Glasgow divine, Paterson by name, took the 
very suggestive verse for his te.xt, ‘ He that 
haih not a sword, let him sell his garment and 
buy one.’ 

Tu (ho south, of Scotland and Border districts 
extensive preparations were nui<le. Every small 
town and village had its drilling-ground, and every 
country laird was turned, for the time being, into 
an amateur ollicer. Curious stories are told of 
the difiiculty some of tliese worthy gentlemen had 
to remember the culrimd-dry ]ihrases which come 
so pat to the lips of the wcdl-timined soldier. One 
old gentleman xvanted to give Ihe ordoi', ‘h'oai’ 
rank, forward;’ hut not hedng able at the moment 
to remember the exact military expression, he said 
sharply, ‘Back raw, step forret.’ Doubtless the 
order served its purpose, although it was not for- 
mulated in any ‘Soldier’,? Pocket-Book,’ Anolhe)- 
goutlemau whose memory failed him ultogedher 
turned in defquur to the sergeant and ijacnl.-ited, 
‘Lord! Ila’, ciw, man. A w’ve forgot !’ 

Nut ojily men but carts and horse, s were re((ni- 
,sitioued, and each district agreed to provide a 
certain number at a moinc'Ht’.s notice ,shonl<l they 
be needed for transport. Tlm,s the parishes of 
Lilliesleaf and Bowden, be,sides supplying sixty- 
four volunteers, furnished seventy-five ]iovse,s, 
fifty-four carts, and twenty-.scven drivers ; while at 
a master hold at Newcastle in October, snfiicient 
hor.«e.s and carls wore bronglit to convey two 
thousand troop,? at once to any quarter •where lliey 
might he needed. 

Early in 180;i the Lord -Lieutenants of Scotland 
were informed by the Seerotary of State that he 
had received information that Napoleon intended 
to invade Scotland, and that Edinburgh wa.s to 
be the point of attack. Consequently Lord Moira, 
the couunaiuler of the Scottish force,?, concentrated 
Ids troops— and he had none too many — in the 
ca])ital, leaving the conntry di,strielg to bo guarded 
by tlie militia and the volunteers. Tlie coast was 
caro fully and eagerly watched by night and day, 
for, as an old minister explained, ‘It could not 
be told where the h’l-eneh would land, but likely it 
would be at the WAide,’ 


At that time our modern method,? of cummuni- 
cation -ft'ere unknown, but measure,? were promptly 
taken wddeh emsured a speedy ri.sing 'wlien the hour 
of danger came. In the old ‘reaving days,’ bale- 
fires liad often fia.shed from bill to hill, and once 
more they were to he employed to herald the 
approach of danger. Along the coast and on all 
the more prominent hill-top.s sentinels were posted 
and beacons erected. Each of these beacons con- 
sisted of eight wagon-loads of faggots and three or 
four tar-barrels, and it xvas calculated that they 
would burn fiercely for two hours or more. Eacli 
district was left to make its own plans. In the 
countie,s of Haddington, Berwick, and B,oxl)nrgh il; 
was arranged that if the French fleet were sighted 
during the day, twelve minute-guns were In he fired 
from St A.hb’8 Head, Eyemouth, Berwick, Knotdeen- 
hair, near Dunbar, and Haddington, and a single 
column of .smoko was to be made by means of burn- 
ing wet straw. If the enemy arrived at nighl., 
twelve minute-guns wore to lie fired at each (d’ the 
above stations, and beacon.? were to bo lighted ,'U, 
HtAlflAs Head, Hardclie.ster, Dun,? Law, and Hume 
Castle in Berwicksbire ; at Gaverton Edjfe, Beniel- 
heugb, the Dutxion, Orumliaugh Hill, ’rudiiope, and 
tlie Wisp in Roxbnrgbsbire ; and at Tvnockenhair, 
Blackca.stle, Pancraik Hill, North .Berwick Law, 
and Garletnn Hill in Haddingtonshire. Bluidc 
Audraand the Eildons were the danger-.sign.-il.s for 
the men of Ettrick Forest. Should the French 
manage to come to anchor in any of the bays on the 
Haddington or Berwickshire coa.st, men were told- 
ofl’ to remove all the cattle to .safe.r (imirLer.i, while 
other.? had orders to remove all the upper mill- 
sLoiies and to de.?troy the ovi'ini. The, whole ('ouulry 
■was ou tiiQ tiptoe of anxious e.vpnct:i,tion, and .smdi 
was the apprehension that jirevaikul among all 
chiase,? that we read that ‘figure.? in the distance 
were sujipo.sed to be the advance-guard of the 
Freiicb army, while at night the uoi.se of a wheel- 
barrow along the .stony .stiuet wa,? enough to alarm 
a whole neighbourhood.’ 

Sir "Walter Scott, who was qnai'lermaster of the; 
Edinburgh Light Horse, a.? well as sheriff of Ettricdc 
Fore.st, got into hot- water at this time with the Lord- 
LieiiteiuuiL of Selkirk.shire over hi.? conflicting 
duties, for the continual drills and nui.'^ter,? which 
were held at Mu.?.?elbm‘gh and I’orLjbello did nol, 
in Lord Napier’.? opinion, leave Sir "Walter ennugb 
time to attend to Ida dutie,? a,? .sherilf, find he found 
occasion to remind him that the law rctjuir(:il eveyv 
slierifl'to re.?ide at least four months of the year iu 
hi? shrievalty. Scott xva? very wroth u'itli thi.? 
interference, which seemed to him uncfilled for; 
but perhap.s lie .saw the wi.sdom of acting on tlie 
reminder, for shortly afterward? he removed from 
La.?.?\vade to Ashiei-Liel. Writing fibont this time to 
Mr "Ellis, the author of Hpec-wwits of Vhtjlinli, J'ooirii, 
lie gives u.? an infcore.sting picture of the .stfifco of 
anxiety which prevailed. ‘The neces.sity (d" the 
present occasion,’ he says, ‘has kept almost every 
individual, liowcver iiiHigidfic.uut, to Lis po.st. 
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Government lias left ns entirely to our own means 
of defence, for we have not above one regiment of 
the line in all our ancient kingdom. In the mean- 
while we are doing the best we can to prepare 
ourselves for a contest, which, perhaps, is not far 
distant. A beacon-light, communicating with that 
of Edinburgh Castle, is just erecting in front of onr 
■quiet cottage. My field equipage is ready, and I 
want nothing but a pipe and a Schnurr-hartclmi to 
•convert me into a complete hxissar, Charlotte, with 
the infantry (of the household troops, I mean), is to 
beat her retreat into Ettrick Forest, where, if the 
Tweed is in his usual wintry state of hood, she may 
weather out a descent from Ostend.’ 

At last the crisis arrived. On the night of the 
31st of January 1804, the whole of the inhabitants 
of the eastern border were startled by the sudden, 
sullen boom of the alarm-guns, and tbe beacons 
blazed up, first on one bill, then on another, until 
tlie midnight sky was lurid with light. One can 
fancy the commotion that ensued in the early hours 
of that dark winter morning. From every town, 
village, and hamlet, from bleak hillside and lonely 
valley, volunteers came pouring forth, hound for 
their appointed trystiug-places. Every one was 
eager to be in time, and in the case of those absent 
on business we read that tlieir wives and mothers 
sent their arms and accoutrements to the rendezvous, 
lest they sliould be the last to join the ranks. At 
some places (Melrose, Gattonside, Smailholm, More- 
battle, &o.) kindly forethought on the part of the 
ladies of the place had provided each man with a 
flannel undergarment, which was given to him 
before he marclied. At Galashiels, where the 
volunteers (warned by the alarm -hell of tbe old 
Tolbooth and the flaming beacon high up on the 
Eiklons) fell in at the Cross, an eye-witness describes 
the scene, made visible by the briglit light of a 
blazing fire: ‘Women were to be seen, helpin’ 
their men wi’ their accoutrements, some rinnin’ 
wi’ ae thing an’ some wi’ anither, sahbin’ an’ greetin’ 
a’ the time, while the bairns were handin’ by' 
tlieir goon-tails, cryin’ for their faitbers no’ to leave 
them;’ and doubtless this scene was repeated at 
every mustering-place. 

When the Galasliiels company was ready to march, 
their destination being Dalkeith, it was found that 
a woman named Susie Ha’, the sergeant’s wife, had 
established herself on top of one of the baggage- 
wagons, and, in spite of the officer’s remonstrances, 
announced her intention of remaining there. It 
would not be the first time she had faced the French, 
she told him, and she spoke the truth. As a girl of 
sixteen she had left her home to follow her sweet- 
heart, William Hall, who was serving against the 
French in the Irish Eehellion ; and when hostilities 
were over, and Hall discharged, the devoted couple 
returned to Galashiels, where they settled. When 
volunteers were culled for William again offered his 
services, and was appointed drill-sergeant to the 
local force. 

At Selkirk the town was roused by trumpet 


aird drum, and the mustering-place was the Cross. 
Like the Gala Water men, the company had to 
march to Dalkeith, and, starting about four o’clock 
in the morning, they kept a sharp lookout lest 
peradventure they encountered a flying squadron 
of the French. ‘Halt, lads! Yonder comes the 
enemy,’ shouted Sergeant Cameron just as daylight 
broke. A halt was made, and in breathless silence 
the column waited. As the enemy drew near it 
resolved itself into a string of harmless coal- carts. 

The Duns volunteers marched to Haddington, 
while those of Smailholm, Ancrum, and Sprouston 
marched to Kelso, the little band from Sprouston 
being led by their parish minister, the Rev. Andrew 
Thomson, afterwards of St George’s Church, 
Edinburgh. 

At Hawick the alarm was given about nine o’clock 
in tbe evening by tbe lighting of the beacon on 
Crumhaugh Hill, which was first observed by a 
volunteer named Knox, who ran to the Tower 
Knowe and fired his gun, thus gaining a prize of 
twenty shillings which had been offered for the 
firing of the first signal-gun. Curiously, no beacons 
had been erected in Liddesdale, so James Moffat, 
a cavalry trumpeter, was sent galloping up tbe 
valley of tbe Slitrig and down Liddesdale to 
warn that district. One can imagine the thrill of 
dismay that went through many a startled cottage- 
home as the sound of his trumpet woke the inmates. 
The dalesmen rose with an alacrity which proved 
them worthy descendants of the old moss-troopers. 
Although some of them had to ride twenty- five 
miles over very rongh country, all of them li.'ul 
assembled in Hawick before daybreak. One of their 
officers, Mr Robert Scott of Arkleton, having ridden 
by the coach-road which runs between Langholm 
and Hawick, arrived in Hawick before his Liddes- 
dale men, and without drawing rein, turned and 
galloped up the Slitrig to meet them. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto swam the 
flooded Teviot on horseback at a place wlmre few 
of his servants dared follow him, so that he might 
he in good time to meet and encourage his troops ; 
while Sir Walter Scott, who happened to be at 
Gilsland when the alarm came, had his horse 
saddled at once and rode to Dalkeith, covering the 
distance — one hundred miles — in twenty-four hours. 
Before he arrived, however, the alarm was known 
to be false. The Roxburgh yeomanry, under Colonel 
Lockhart of Borthwickbrae, rode to Duns, vdiile the 
Berwickshire contingent rallied at Duns and pro- 
ceeded to Dunbar. 

These are hut a few instancesof howthe volunteers 
rode at the call to arms, not only on the Borders, 
but in the north of England as well. Everywhere 
we read the same stoiy of prompt action and ready 
obedience. 

Innumerable stories are told of incidents connected 
with that anxious night. Most of them relate to 
‘weaker brethren;’ for, although there were few 
laggards, all were not so heroic as Susie Ha’, and 
there were some who had joined the ranks in a 
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Song to tlie Edinburgli Light Dragoons ’ and 
Hogg’s ‘Donald MacDonald,’ of which a verse may 
be quoted : 

"Wad Bonaparte land at Port-AVilliain 
Auld Europe nae langer should grane. 

I Imigh when I think how we’d gall him 
Wi’ bullet, wi’ steel, an’ wi’ stane ; 

■Wi' rocks o’ the Nevis and Garry, 

We ’d rattle him off frae our shore, 

Or lull him asleep in a cairny, 

An’ sing him ‘Lochaher no more.’ 

Nor w'as the Church behind the Press. The 
General Assembly voted a patriotic address to the 
king, and decreed that the 20th of October should 
he observed as a general fast throughout the 
country, wdiile Dr Chalmers and many other minis- 
ters preached appropriate and patriotic sermons. 
Diuj Glasgow divine, Paterson by name, took the 
very suggestive vense for his text, ‘ He that 
Imth not a sword, let him sell his garment and 
buy one.’ 

In the .south, of Scotland and Border districts 
extensive preparations were made. Every Binall 
towm and village had ils drilling-ground, and every 
country laird was turned, for the lime being, into 
an amateur oflicer. Ciirioms stories are told of 
the difficulty some of tl)e.se worthy gontlcmon had 
to remerahor the cut-and-<lry phrases wliich come 
so pat to the lips of the well-trained soldier. One 
old gentleman wanted to give the order, ‘ Rear 
rank, forward but not being able at the moment 
to I’emember the exact military expression, he said 
sharply, ‘Back raw, step forret.’ DoiihLle.ss the 
order served its purpose, although it was not for- 
nudated in any ‘Soldier’s Pocket-Book.’ Another 
gentleman whose nuiuiory failed him altogether 
turned in despair to the sergeant and ejaculated, 
‘ Loixl ! Ila’, cry, man. Aw ’ve forgot ! ’ 

Not only men hut carts and hor.ses wore reqxxi- 
sitioned, and each di.strict agreed to provide a 
certain number at a moment’s notice should tliey 
be needed for transport. Thus the j)arisl)es of 
Lilliesleaf ami Bowden, beside.? sujiplying sixty- 
four volunteers, furnished seventy-five horse.s, 
fifty-four carts, and twenty-seven drivers ; while at 
a muster held at Newca.stle in October, sufficient 
horses and carts were brought to convey two 
thousand troops at once to any quarter wdicre they 
might he needed. 

Early in ISO!! the Lord-Lienteuauts of Scotland 
were informed by the Secretary of State that he 
had received information that Napoleon intended 
to invade Scotland, and that Edinburgh was to 
he the point of attack. Consequently Lord Moira, 
the commander of the Scottish forces, concentrated 
his troops — and he had none too many — in the 
capital, leaving the country districts to he guarded 
by the militia and the volunteeris. The coast was 
canifully and eagerly W'atched by night and day, 
for, as an old miniver explained, ‘It coirld not 
be told Avhei’e the Ereuch would land, hut likely it 
would he at the Amsnk’ 


At that time our modern methods of communi- 
cation were unknowni, but measures -were promptly 
taken which ensured a speedy rising wdien the hour 
of danger came. In the old ‘ reaving days,’ hale- 
fires had often lia.shed from hill to hill, and once 
more they were to ho cm])loyed to hondd the 
approach of danger. Along the coast and on ;dl 
the more prominent hill-top.s seuliiiels were po.sted 
and beacons erected. Each of these hoaeons con- 
sisted of eight wagon-loads of faggot.s and throe or 
four tar-harrels, and it was calculated that they 
would burn fiercely for two hours or more. Eacli 
district was left to make its own plans. In the 
counties of Haddington, Berwick, and Roxburgh, it 
Avas arranged that if the French fleet V’cre sighted 
during the day, twelve minute-guns w’-cre In he fired 
from Bt Abb’s Head, Eyemouth, Berwick, Knoedeen- 
hair, near Dunbar, and Haddington, and a single 
column of smoke was to he made by me.an.s of hiii'ii- 
iiig Avet stcaAV. If the enemy arrived at night, 
twelve minute-guns Avere to Im fired at e.ech of the 
ahoAm .stations, and beacons Aveve, to he lighted ;it 
StAhlfs Hiiiul, Ilardchester, Duns Luav, and Hume 
Castle in Berwick.shirc ; at C’averton Edge, P('.ni(d- 
lieugli, the Dunion, Cnimhangh Hill, 'rudho]Ae, and 
the Wisp in Roxhurgh.shirc ; and at Knockenhair, 
•Black castle, Paneraik Hill, North Berwick LaAv, 
and Garleton Hill in Haddingtonshire. Black 
A.udra and the Eildons Avorc the dangcx’-signals for 
the men of Eltrick Forest. Bhould the Freneh 
manage to come to anchor in any of the hay.s on the 
Haddington or BerAvickshire cdubI, mmi Avei’e tohl- 
off to remove all the cattle to safer qnarlcr.s, Avhilc 
others had orders to romoA'c all the nppisr mill- 
stones and to destroy the oA'cns. I’ho Avliolti country 
AA'as on the tiptoe of anxious e.xpoctatioii, ami such 
Avas the apprehension filiat prevailed among all 
classes that Ave read that ‘figures in the distance 
AAHU'e .su])poHed to he tlie advance-guard of tlie 
French ajauy, Avhilo at night the noise of a Avlieel- 
barrow along the stony street Avas enough to alarm 
a Avhole neiglihourhood,’ 

Sir Walter Scott, avIio AA'as quai'lermastiu’ of the 
Edinburgh Light IIor.se, a.s AV'ell as sheriff of Etli-ick 
Fore.st, got into hot-Avater at thi.s time Avith tlui Lnrd- 
Lieufccmint of SelkixL.diire over his conllieting 
duties, for the continual drills and musterfs which 
AA'ere held at Musselburgh and I’orLjhdlo did nol, 
in Lord Niipier’.s opinion, leave Sir Walter mujugli 
time to attend to hi.s duties as sherilf, and he found 
occasion to remind him that tlub luAV jaujuired every 
sheriff to reside at least four mouths of t.he year its 
his shrievalty. Scott Avas very Avroth Aviih this 
interference, Avhieli seenuid to him uncalled for; 
hut perhaps he saw' the Avisdom of acting on tin* 
remimUn', for shortly afterw'ards lie I'emoved from 
Las.swa(le to Ashua-itiel. Writing about this time to 
Mr Ellis, the author of Hiuxiumm of EwfLiiHi Padrii, 
he gives ns an interesting ]>i('ture of llui state of 
anxiety Avhich preAudlod. ‘The necessilo of f.he 
present occasion,’ he .says, ‘has kept almost every 
individual, hoAveveJ* insignificant, to his post. 
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OovernniGiit has left us entirely to our own means' 
■of defence, for we have not above one regiment of 
the lino in all our ancient kingdom. In the mean- 
while we are doing the best we can to prepare 
ourselves for a contest, which, perhaps, is not far 
distant. A beacon-light, communicating ■with that 
of Edinburgh Castle, is just erecting in front of onr 
quiet cottage. My field equipage is ready, and I 
\vant nothing but a pipe and a Sclimm'-bartciwi to 
convert 'me into a complete hussar. Charlotte, with 
the infantry (of the household troops, I mean), is to 
beat her retreat into Ettrick Forest, ■where, if the 
Tweed is in his usual wintry state of flood, she may 
weather out a descent from Ostend.’ 

At last the crisis arrived. On the night of the 
31st of January 1804, the whole of the inhabitants 
of the eastern border were startled by the sudden, 
sullen boom of the alarm-guns, and the beacons 
blazed up, first on one bill, then on another, until 
the midnight sky was lurid ■with light. One can 
fancy the commotion that ensued in the early hours 
of that dark winter morning. From every town, 
village, and hamlet, from bleak hillside and lonely 
valley, volunteers came ponring forth, honnd for 
their appointed trysting-places. Every one was 
eager to he in time, and in the case of those absent 
on business we read that their wives and mothers 
sent their arms and accoutrements to the rendezvous, 
lest they should be the last to join the ranks. At 
some places (Melrose, Gattonside, Smailholm, More- 
battle, (fee.) kindly forethought on the part of the 
ladies of the place had provided each man with a 
flannel undergarment, which was given to him 
before he marched. At Galashiels, where the 
volunteers (warned by the alarm-bell of the old 
Tolbooth and the flaming beacon liigh up on the 
Eildons) fell in at the Cross, an eye-witness describes 
the scene, made visible by the bright light of a 
blazing fire: ‘Women ■were to be seen, helpin’ 
their men wi’ their accoutrements, some rinnin’ 
■wf ae thing an’ some wi’ anither, sabhin’ an’ greetin’ 
a’ the time, while the bairns were handin’ by’ 
their goon-tails, eryin’for their faithers no’ to leave 
them;’ and cloixbtless this scene was repeated at 
every mustering-place. 

When tlie Galashiels company was ready to march, 
their destination being Dalkeith, it -was fonnd that 
a woman named Susie Ha’, the sergeant’s wife, had 
established herself on top of one of the haggage- 
xvagons, and, in spite of tlie officer’s remonstrances, 
announced her intention of remaining there. It 
would not be tlie first time she had faced the French, 
she told him, and she spoke the truth. As a girl of 
sixteen she had left her home to follow her sweet- 
heart, William Hall, who was serving against the 
French in the Irish Eebellion ; and when hostilities 
were over, and Hall discharged, the devoted couple 
returned to Galashiels, where they settled. When 
volunteers were called for William again offered his 
services, and was appointed drill-sergeant to the 
local force. 

At Selkirk the town was roused by trumpet 


and drum, and the mustering-place was the Cross. 
Like the Gala Water men, the company had to 
march to Dalkeith, and, starting about four o’ (dock 
in the morning, they kept a sharp lookout lest 
peradventure they encountered a flying squadron 
of the French. ‘Halt, lads! Yonder comes the 
enemy,’ shouted Sergeant Cameron just as daylight 
broke. A halt was made, and in breathless silence 
the column, -waited. As the enemy drew near it 
resolved itself into a string of harmless coal-carts. 

The Duns volunteers marched to Haddington, 
■while those of Smailholm, Ancrum, and Spronston 
marched to Kelso, the little band from Sprou.ston 
being led by tlieir parish minister, the Rev. Andrew 
Thomson, afterwards of St George’s Church, 
Edinhtxrgh. 

At Hawick the alarm was given about nine o’clock 
ill the evening by the lighting of the beacon on 
Crumhaugh Hill, which was first observed by a 
volunteer named Knox, who ran to the Tower 
Knowe and fired his gun, thus gaining a prize of 
twenty shillings which had been offered for the 
firing of the first signal-gun. Curiously, no beacons 
had been erected in Liddesdale, so James Moffat, 
a cavalry trumpeter, was sent galloping up the 
valley of the Slitrig and down Liddesdale to 
warn that district. One can imagine the thrill of 
dismay that went through many a startled cottage- 
home as the sound of his trumpet woke the inmates. 
The dalesmen rose with an alacrity which proved 
them worthy descendants of the old moss-troopers. 
Although some of them had to ride twenty-five 
miles over very rough country, all of them had 
assembled in Hawick before daybreak. One of their 
officers, Mr Robert Scott of Ai'kleton, having ridden 
by the coach -I'oad wliich runs between Langholm 
and Flaivick, arrived in Hawick before his Liddes- 
dale men, and without drawing rein, turned and 
galloped up the Slitrig to meet thorn. Lioutenaut- 
Colonel Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto swam the 
flooded Teviot on horseback at a place -where few 
of Ills servants dared follow him, so that he might 
he in good time to meet and encourage his troops ; 
while Sir Walter Scott, who happened to be at 
GiLsland when the alarm came, had his horse 
saddled at once and rode to Dalkeith, covering the 
di.stance— one hundred miles--in twenty-four hours. 
Before he arrived, however, the alarm ivas known 
to be false. The Roxbiu’gh yeomanry, under Colonel 
Lockhart of Borthwickbrae, rode to Duns, while the 
Berwickshire contingent rallied at Duns and pro- 
ceeded to Dunbar, 

These are but a few instances of how the volunteers 
rode at the call to arms, not only on the Borders, 
but in the north of England as well. Everyivhore 
we read the same story of prompt action and ready 
ohedience. 

Inniimerahle stories are told of incidents connected 
with that anxious night. Most of them relate to 
‘weaker brethren;’ for, although there were feiv 
laggards, all were not so heroic as Susie Ha’, and 
there were some "who had joined the ranks in a 
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luomeuti of eiitliusiasia who heijau Lo count the cost 
who!) fc])ey ])eanl the dninis aud saw the beacons 
Hurine iudeed, the inotliei's in some cases seem to 
liave "been T)i'£iver than the sons ; although perhaps 
there was some truth in the retort which a farm- 
Ind made to Iiis niotlxu' wlion slic was trying to rally 
his drooping spirits : ‘It ’s easy you speakin’, mother ; 
hut VC dim), a nerjl t;ie g.'ing.’ One woman, hearing 
the alarm, and finding her son asleep, went and 
shook him vigorously, crying, ‘Get np, Jock; the 
French is landit;’ but Jock, regardless of the danger 
wluch threatened his native land, only drew the 
bedclothes tighter up to his cliin, and replied de- 
cidedly, ‘Aw winna rise if a’ the French in Britain 
was here,’ Another lad, a Teri, a degenerate de- 
scendant of the ‘sons of heroes slain at Flodden,’ who 
had been persuaded by his mother to join the volun- 
teers, hid under the big bux-hed when the crisis 
arrived, aud on being found }jy his companions and 
dragged unwillingly out, giizod Bullenly uthis martial 
paiunt aud said upbraidingly, ‘Ye auld limmer, ye 
see what ye ha’e hrocht me to;’ while yet another 
fiiint'hearted youth is reported to have Udeen leave 
of his family with the doleful words, ‘Aw wuss aw’d 
liefiu a winnmam’ A uni<pie letter is still preserved, 
written hy a man who would fain have o.sc;iped hi,s 
duty. It runs thus; ‘Dr. Doctor, this come.s to 
enfonn you that the kernel of our core will nut let 
me oIT from voluntoarin’, .so you wod oldige me 
by giving ine a surtificate that f am iukiipable of 
.sei’viiig.’ What the doctm>’.s reply was liistury does 
not rchitt?. 

In some places the impression prevailed thiit the 
French hud really effected a landing find wore press- 
ing inland to murder iind destroy, ‘ What ahoot 
the French noo, Tibhy was the trembling impiiry 
of a woman in Il.-iwick .as a neigliljour p.asscd her 
door. ‘They’re a’ at the Eiistor toll-ha)*,’ Jinswored 
the sobbing Tibby, who had not the .self-control of 
a lady farther down the street, who was having a 
.supper-party wlien the first alarm-gnu was board, 
a)ul who, pi'oud of her order in domc.stic alliiirs, said 
composedly, ‘Everybody has their ain, except the 
Immpei* up the stair; it should be sent to Leith,’ 

As every one knows, the .alarm pi-oved false; but 
it served to .sho\v of what stuff the Borderers were 
made, and what sort of reception the French would 
luive received had they ever gfiined a footing on our 
shores. - 

It will never be exactly known what raised tlio 
aliinn. Borne people think it was a )*n.so on the part 
of the authorities to test the spii’it of the volunteers 
—if it wiiH so they might well he satisfied witli the 
result ; while others, probably with more truth, 
Indd that the error arose through the watchman at 
Hume Castle mishdeing the glow of burning char- 
coal at Shores^YorJtl Priory, in Northuuiherland, for 
a lighted be.acon. The ini.stako was soon found 
out, and Cajitaiu Murray <tf Gordon Bank, -who had 
charge of several beacons, sent a mounted messenger 
to Greenlaw in the hope of stopping the alarm, but 
in vain. The Uifts of llanie leaped from liill to bill 


like wildfire, and it was out of any man’s power to 
stop them. At Edinburgh, however, where a force 
of four thousand volunteers had been raised, includ- 
ing a regiment of cavalry and two corps of artillery, 
each capfible of serving twelve guns, besides tlie 
reg,iTlar troops under Lord Moira, the men were 
not called out, owing to the thoughtfulness of tlie 
sentinel at St Abb’s Head, wlio, suspecting that 
there wfis some mistake from the fact that the filai'iu 
came from inland (Hume Ciistle), did not light his 
beacon ; so tbe capital was forLun:itely, or unfortu- 
nately, spared the excitement. The men of Peebles, 
too, were allowed to sleep in peace, because, for some 
unknowm reason, tbe alarm did not read) them. 

The .alarm was not confined to tlie Boitlers alone; 
it spread from Berwick to Newcastle, where it was 
confidently affirmed that seventy thousand men had. 
landed in the Firth of Forth ; aud from Newcastle 
to .Durham and the north of Stali’ord.shiru, more 
than a day elapsed before the inliabitants of thv.se 
regions hccanio aware that it was false. 

AVliatever was the cause of the mistake, the 
authorities profited by the experience, for a pro- 
claiiuitioii xvas issued three weeks later lo the. effect 
that ‘the Vice-Lieutenant of Bei-wickshire nupie.sts 
the inhabitants of the county to refrain from mnir- 
Imrn, or other extraordinary llres, or smokes, either 
by day or night, lest those deceitful lights .dmuhl 
mislead the signal-posts on which the national safely 
so much depends, besides .lef,iding the public not to 
coulide in them or come fortli when conveying tlie 
real alarm of .an invading enemy.’ After tins tlie 
country .settled down .and the excitement .subsided, 
.alLhougli Napoleon still hoped to carry out his 
plans. His boats remained at Boulogne, aud iu tlie 
following July he went there himself to confei' witli 
his admiral. So confident wtiB he of ultimate siic- 
ce.ss th;it he awanged that the Pope should crown 
him king of England iu Notre Dame, iu Novembm*, 
aud he liad dies for a medal prepiU'Ofl, which bore 
on one .side tbe image of his own lieuil crowueil 
with laurels, and on the reverse ilereules enu-iiing 
the fabled Auty3U.s, the Juotto being, ‘ Dmrn/c en 
Anyldeirc,' and in .sm.aller letters, ‘ b'nnjpe a Loaih'fs 
en 1804.’ ’When all was )*eady he gave onler.-, for 
Admiral Treville to put to sea; but alas loi* flie 
uncertainty of all luun.in plans! Ijatuuelu* Tn-ville 
fell ill, and died on the Sdth of AugU'-l ; iind I'oiir- 
teen months later the bid tie of Tiufalgar put an end 
for over to tbe project of ii French inviision. 

It was Douglu-s Jerrold wlm Riiid that ‘if iiu 
earthquake were to engulf Enghuid to-morrow, 
the English would mamige to aneet and dine sonie- 
xvhere .among the rubbish, just to celeiuide the 
event.’ The tlireatened invasion of Kiipfdiiou w;is 
.social earthquake enough to onr iuice.'-tmn jn.\t ;i 
hundred ye.ar.s ago, sis every reader <d‘ lliis idvclch 
will admit. We are sufficiently I'emoved fi'om the 
event to realise the ready brivei'y therein ese.nqili - 
fied, aud to rejoice at the siime. ff’o nuu'k tin*, 
centenary of thi.s event variims Bordei* associatidiis 
will dine together in Edinburgli ne.xt inontl!. 
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CHAPTER V. — SHOWS SOMETHING SUSPICIOUS. 


has no labyrinth but one’s steps 
n track it, and mind acts on mind 
ongh bodies be far divided. 
Following the strange sensation 
at crept upon me while examining 
that half -faded, uneven screed came 
a com])lete blank. My muscles were paralysed, my 
breathing difficult, my throat contracted, and my 
manhood’s energy utterly sapped until I was helpless 
as a child. It seemed as though the Unseen Power 
had touched me with the finger of Death, and I had 
withered and fallen. 

Yet slowly and painfully I struggled back to a 
sense of my hapless position, and on opening my 
eyes, sore in their sockets, I found, to my amaze- 
ment, that I was lying in a heap on the carpet 
beside my overturned chair, my head close to the 
carved leg of my writing-table. The light dazzled 
me, and I quickly became aware that I was lying 
frdl in the morning sunshine which streamed in at 
the open window. 

I had fallen from my chair and remained insen- 
sible the whole niglit. Nello liad not discovered 
me, as I had dismissed liim, wishing to be alone. 

In Tuscany it is liglit early in summer, and the 
July sun soon gathers power. I glanced at the 
clock, and saw tliat it was already a quarter to five. 

Outside, a fisherman was singing a gay song as he 
unloaded liis boat, and children were already shout- 
ing as they bathed in the sunlit water; but tlie 
brightness in the world beyond only jarred upon 
me, soured and embittered man that I "was. Could 
that curious sensation be a precursory sign of some 
terrible malady — epilejjsy or paralysis, perhaps ? 

I struggled to my feet and stood beside the table, 
dazed, unbalanced, and so weak of limb that my 
legs could scarcely bear me. I felt as though I had 
just risen from a sick-bed after months of suffering. 

The book lay open at the final page whereon the 
writer of the record, Godfrey Lovel, had inscribed 
his name and date as already reproduced here. My 
thoughts ran bade to the moment wdien I had ex- 
perienced that sudden seizure, and I recollected how 
interested I had been in the few lines I had suc- 
ceeded in deciphering. 

The unmistakable paralysis that had stricken me 
down at the very moment my curiosity was aroused 
was certainly alarming, and even mysterious, e.speci- 
ally after the prior’s liinte as to the evil that would 
pursue me if I determined to continue in possession 
of that fine old volume. 

The fat priest’s wurds recurred to me with a 
deep and hidden meaning, and I admit that my 
spirit was mightily disturbed. It seemed that I 
had raised a foe where I might have won a friend, 

I locked the book away in my safe, and went 
forth upon tlie balcony and breathed the fresh air 


of morning. Across the sparkling waters of the 
tideless sea the islands stood gray and mysterioius 
in the blue haze, Gorgona, peopled only by its 
convict-gangs, showing most distinctly of all. xi 
veil of mystery seemed to have fallen upon every- 
thing— upon all save a mighty battleshij), Avith 
black smoke belching from her three yelloAV funnels 
and flying the Avhite ensign of England as she 
approached an anchorage outside the port. 

A desire for fresh air seized me; therefore, feeling 
faint, I took a liqueur glass of neat biandy, and 
then descended to the big marble entrance-hall that 
always echoed so dismally to my lonely footsteps. 
Kecollect that I was a man without kith or kin, 
self-exiled for private reasons over wiiicli I had 
been unable to exercise control, and although living 
among a people that I loved because of their sym- 
pathy and charm, I Avas yet homesick for England 
and suffering from the nostalgia that those Avhose 
lot it is to .spend their li\^es abroad know, alas ! too 
well. 

Outside I took the old sea- road— tliat shadeless 
road that runs Avithso many Avindings away along 
the edge of the deadly Maremma and on to Borne. 
I Avalked it often, for it led out along the edge of 
the brown cliffs through a Avild and uninhabited 
tract of country, a district Avhich until ten years 
ago had been dangerous on account of a band of 
laAvless brigands. The latter had, hoAA’CA'er, all been 
exterminated by the Carabineers, and the loneliness 
of the country suited well my frame of mind. 

I met no one save an old barefooted fislnvife 
Avhom I knew, trudging ouAvard Avith her basket 
poised on her head. So I lit my pipe and gave 
myself up to reflection, trying to account for my 
strange seizure. I he.sitated to consult a doctor, for 
I entertained an Englishman’s AA'ant of faith in the 
Italian medico. I longed to be able to consult my 
owm doctor in London, and ask his opinion Avliether 
the strange stupor AV'ere an actual AA'arning. 

Although Italy possesses such distinct charm; 
although Tuscany Avas the home of my youth ; 
although I had hosts of friends among the fisher- 
men and honest contcuUni about me ; although my 
friends at the Avhite old monastery aAvay among the 
oliAms on the side of the Black Mountain were 
alAvays AA’-arm in their Avelcome and eager to render 
me the A'^ery smallest and humblest service, yet I 
AA’^as suddenly tired of it all. SAveet as were the 
pleasures of Tuscany, as Byron, Shelley, Smollett, 
and George Eliot had found, yet I Avas English, 
and England aa'es my home. 

I threAV myself doAAm on the grass of the cliff- top 
and thought it all out. Through seven long years 
I had led that life of utter loneliness, returning to 
London only for a fortnight or so each year, and 
then sadly leaving Charing Cross again for another 
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twelve nionfclis of e.vile. I liad my work, tlie 
writing of romance, lo absorb my attention, it was 
true ; but the writer of novels must live in congenial 
surroiUKliugs, otherwise the influence of a solitary 
life must show in his work. 

Letters I had received from home during the past 
few days showed, too, that there was really no 
further reason why I should not return and live in 
Enghuid among my friends j tlierefore, after long 
reflection and carefully considering the whole (pies- 
tiou, I at length made up my mind to pack up my 
collection of pictures, old furniture, manuscripts, 
and antiques, and remove them to some country 
home in England. 

I have a hahit of acting with precipitation. My 
father, full of old-fashioned caution, used to chide 
me for it. In his day tliere was no such thing as 
smartness. But in the professions, as in hiisiness, 
old-fashioned stolidity has now passed UAvay. To- 
day, if one sees the legend ‘Estahlished 17U2’ over 
a sho]>, one avoids it, knowing that its proprietor 
is not coiitent with up-to-date small profits. Time 
was when the solid professional or business man 
was as hlack-coated and serious as an undertaker; 
hut it is all of the past. The smart, speculative 
man, who acts promptly and has the courage of his 
own convictions, is the man who succeeds in the 
l)resent scraxuhle for daily bread. In every walk of 
life one must keep abreast of the Hood ; hence, with 
my mind made up, I entered the Consulate at eleven 
o’clock, and announced my immediate departure to 
my old friend and coulidaut Jack Hutchinson, one 
of the most popular of His Majesty’s representatives 
abroad, and whose name wit,h every skipjier up 
and down the Mediterranean is synonymous with 
geniality of manner and kindliness of heart. 

When I sank into a chair in liis private i*oom and 
announced to him that I was going his face fell. 
1 knew well that he had no other English friend 
there, and my departin’e would leave him utterly 
alone. He was an exile, like myself; only, there 
Wixs for liim a comfortable pension at the end of it. 

‘Well,’ he exclaimed after a moment, ‘I’m 
awfully sorry you’re going, my dear old fellow — 
awfully sorry. But I think you are acting wisely. 
You’ve been here too long, and have grown ndsau- 
throple. A little London life will lake you out 
of yourself. Besides, of late you’ve been working 
fai’ too hard.’ 

I told him of my strange seizure; and, having 
heai'd me, he said : 

‘Exactly, Just what I exiiocted. relegrini the 
doctor feared a collap.ie, and told me so weeks ago. 
That I’m very sorry lo lose ymi, old chap, you 
know too well But you’ll be belter in Eugluud. 
You’re homesick, and that never does in Italy, you 
know. I aud my wife Ijoth were so when I was 
first appointed here twelve yijars ago; bnt we’ve got 
over it— you never have.’ Then he added: ‘By 
the way, have yon seen old Granlani to-day? He 
sto])ped me hiilf-aii-hour ago in the Conso Umberto 
and asked if i had seen you this morning.’ 


It was on the point of my tongue to tell 
Hutchinson all that had passed in Florence on the 
previous day; but I thought it usele.ss to trouble 
him with what seemed but vague sns 2 :)icions. 

‘ Why does he want to see me ? ’ I impiired. 

‘Oh, he has got something or other to sell you, 
I suppo.se,’ was the consul’s reply. ‘ Somcli uw, 
Eennedy, I don’t like the old fellow. Wlietlicr it ’s 
his ugliness, his deformity, or his manner, I can’t 
tell; only, I instinctively dislike him. And more 
than ever when I met him just now.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Well, to me, his manner was as thougli he 
e.xpected to hear some grave news regarding you.’ 

‘ Grave news I ’ I echoed. Then it occurred to 
me that the old hunchback was, of course, privy 
to the mysterious evil following the po.sse.s.siou of 
the Bou/c of Arnokhiti. ‘What grave news did he 
e.xpect ? ’ 

‘How do I know, my dear fellow? 'riiese 
Italians, aud especially men of his cl.'u-.-', are. so 
subtle aud cunning that you can never gv!. at the 
bottom of their motives.’ 

‘But I’ve always given Granlani his pih-e — with 
a little bargiiiniug, of course. Why, I ’ve paid 
liim hundreds of francs. You jvcollect what I 
paid for that miniature of the mi.-ising Dauijhiu of 
France ? ’ 

‘But you obtained a gem, even though ytm had 
to pay heavily fur it,’ was my friend’s answer. ‘ I f 
it had been in old Conttasini’s Inunls you’d liave 
had to i*ay double, or he wuuhl have sent it to 
London.’ 

‘.L know that,’ I laughed. ‘Graniani has had 
some good things now aud then, and I’\'e been a 
good customer; therefore I can’t see why he slirmld 
entevLaiu any hostile tlumght towards im*,’ 

‘As I ’ve already said, you never know the Italian 
character. The man who is your best .I'rieud Lo-ilay 
will be your worst enemy to-imuTow. 'I'hat. V, what 
makes life so insecure here, and ali’rays with the 
knife so l're([uent. All I eau say is tliat 1 notieud 
about the old scoundrel a (listing e.Xjieetation to 
hear had news of yon, and .1 judged i'roiit Id.'' 
manner that lie was di.sa)>]i(/inle,d vlum 1 told bin- 
that for aught 1 knew you were, all right. If 1 
were you, 1 wouldn’t have, any more ih'.iliui;s with 
him. Now you’re leaving Aulignano, cut him. IL; 
has served your juiiptwu widl, ami you t'.oi’t all'ord 
tube mi.ved up in any quarre.l with a,, luau of his 
stamp.’ 

‘Ye.s, I will,’ .[ answei'eil. ‘I don’t; lile him 
myself. Of late he ha.s Ifeeii I'aj- I'nmi sl,(vi,ighl.’ 

‘And of late, it .seemi-.i, he, ha.s Ije.oii making .seej'et 
inquiries of one of l.he Italian clei'L.s here a, bout 
your antecedent.^ in Jhiglaud.’ 

‘Whatever for? How eau my auteeedemts 
cern him?’ 

‘Ah, that’s the ])oint, my dear Keiuealy, ihF.s 
forming .some ingenious plot or ut.her ; ihe.refore we 
must he on the alert. When :i man lu'ibi-' oiu- of 
the clerics to obtain iufurmatiou about an Lngjish- 
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man's past, his parentage, and all the rest of it, 
there 's something devilish suspicious about it.’ 

‘I should think so! .1 wonder what the old 
scoundrel is up to ? ’ 

‘Some blackmailing business or other, most 
probably. If so, act with discretion, and well 
have, a chat with the Chief of Police. The present 
Questore is terribly down on blackmailers.’ 

‘ But what can be the motive ? ’ 

‘That’s more than either of us can tell. We 
must watch and form our own conclusions,’ was the 
consid’s reply, leaning back in his white linen suit 
and stretching his arms above his head. ‘You see 
now,’ he added, ‘ why I am in favour of your leaving 
Tuscany without delay.’ 

‘Yes, I see. But there’s some mystery about old 
Grauiani, and we ought to clear it up.’ 

‘Why should we trouble to do sol’ he asked. 

J had told liim nothing about the incident which 
had occurred while I was waiting for the fat Prior 
of San Sisto ; tlierefore, in a few words I briefly 
recounted what I had witnessed. 

‘ Strange ! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ Remarkably strange ! 
We must watclx him, Kenuedy. It almost looks 
as if, for some mysterious reason, he means 
mischief.’ 

We agreed as to this, and then fell to discussing 
the best means by which I might get rid of my 
house and have my collection of antif^ues packed 
for transmission to England. 


Soon after noon I returned home to luncheon, and 
in crossing the Piazza Vittorio Emanuelle to take 
the electric tram, my eyes caught a glimpse of a 
neat female figure in black, which struck me as 
strangely similar to that of the dark- eyed woman 
who had been closeted with the fat prior in 
Florence on the previous day. My first impulse 
was to turn and follow her ; hut uot being suffi- 
ciently certain of her identity, I stepped upon 
the tram, although sorely puzzled. Was she in 
Leghorn for some secret purpose ? I wondered. 
Somehow I felt convinced it was she. 

On my sirrisral home, however, my suspicion 
became more than ever aroused, for I found old 
Nello in a terrible state of anxiety. On gettiiug 
up he had discovered that my bed had not been 
slept in, and that I was absent. Being Italian, he 
feared that some disgrazia had happened to me. 

Then, when I assured him that I had merely 
been out for a long walk instead of sleeping, he 
said : 

‘The hunchback antique-dealer is awaiting you, 
signore. He says it is most important that he 
should see you, so I have shown him upstairs to 
the study.’ 

His announcement took me aback. The old 
scoundrel was the last visitor I expected. Never- 
theless, I drew a long breath to steady my nerves, 
and with calm resolution mounted the stairs. 

{To be continued.} 


ANTONIA KENNED Y-L A TIE IE D I 0 K S O N. 



LYP affords the Editor of GJmmbers's 
Journal some melancholy satisfac- 
tion to give a few biographical 
particulars of this highly gifted and 
accomplished lady, who passed away 
at the end of August 1903, after 
four and a half years of great suffering, patiently 
and bravely borne. 

Miss Antonia Dickson, who possessed a versatile 
literary gift, besides being an old contributor to 
our columns, was a friend of the present Editor 
and of his father and predecessor in the editorial 
chair. We do not hesitate to say that as a pianist, 
the subject of tins sketch was one of the most 
umazing and brilliant of the many whonr it has 
been our privilege to listen to. 

Of Scottish, descent, her father, James Dickson, 
of Liverpool, was a distinguished painter and 
lithographei”, who published Outlines of Celebrated 
Pictures. Her mother, Miss Elizabeth Kennedy- 
Laurie of Woodhall, Kirkcudbrightshire, was a 
descendant of the Lauries of Maxwelltown and of 
the Robertsons of Struan, connected by blood 
and marriage with the Earls of Cassilis and the 
Royal Stuarts. This lady was a brilliant scholar 
aird musician, and noted for her beauty, the latter 
a heritage from her mother, Miss Robertson 


of Struau, whose presentation at the Court of 
George III. was the occasion of His Majesty’s 
remarking, ‘My English Court cannot boast so 
beautiful a woman.’ 

In 1895 Miss Dickson furnisbed some biographical 
particulars of her life to a friend. These we now 
follow. She says : 

‘ I think there never could have been a time in 
my life when I was not absorbing music. My first 
recollections are of the weird crooning of my Breton 
nurse (I was born in Brittany), and of the tones, 
magically sweet, of my mother’s voice. My mother 
used to revert frecpiexitly to my passion for sweet 
soimds and the facility with which I could be 
diverted from my childish sorrows and beatitudes 
by a strain of music. At five my scientific educa- 
tion began on a toy piano of one octave in compass. 
A few weeks after my initiation into the scale of 
C, we started on an extensive travelling tour, where, 
for the most part, musical instruments were un- 
attainable or located in some public place from 
which my childish timidity debarred me; hut so 
crammed was I with the new methods that I formed 
a habit of practising regularly on the sheets of my 
little crib or on the furniture. I think even this 
dumb practice was valuable, for my mother supei’- 
intended my efforts and instituted a correct poise 
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and elevation of the lingers. At ten I went to 
London, where I played the Moonlight Sonata and 
Thalberg’s “ Home, sweet Home,” to Osborne Wil- 
liams, the eminent English composer and pianist. 
It AViis in accordance wdtli his advice that I took up 
my abode in the centres of Leipig and Stuttgart, 
studying under Moscheles, Johann Zschoehev, 
Sigismuiid, Lebert, and the Court pianists of 
Wurtemberg, Priickner and Wilhelm Kniger. Let 
me relieve the strain upon, my modesty by (quoting 
from a journal noted fur its severity to youthful 
aspirants: “Miss Antonia Dickson, a child of 
tivelve, performed a composition of Kullak’s Les 
Perks d'Ecmie with the most effective hrillianey 
of execution, and so completely mastered all 
technical difficulties that her performance excited 
the deepest admiration.” Leaving the Stuttgart 
Conservatory, I gave an c.xtended concert-tour, 
jdaying in France, Edinburgh, Glasgow, at the 
Crystal .Palace, and at the house of Sir Julius 
Benedict, who pronounced me “ a most accomplished 
and eminent artiste, who has a splendid future 
before her.” 1 took a certificate for composition 
in its different branches from Trinity College, and, 
gained the degree of Associate of the lioynl College 
of Organists under peculiarly severe standards and 
examiners. Of the thirty-three candidates present 
on that occasion I was the only lady, a fact on 
which the press enlarged next day, stating also 
that the associateship of the College of Organists had 
up to that point been conferred only upon three 
ladies in Great Britain ; that, moreover, I was the 
first Scotswoman in possession of this honour. 

‘Side by side with my musical education, my 
literary powers were progressing. M!y father and 
mother were skilled in the use of the pen as in 
the brush. My father was a good classical sclmlar, 
an archasologist, and a comparative mythulogist; 


my mother a gifted linguist, an adejff in folklore, 
and a scientific musician. With my father I studied 
the pearls of ancient wisdom and drank in tlie 
glories of the classics ; with my motlier I threaded 
the mazes of national fancy and mu.sie. il}' parents 
encoux’aged me to wribi, forming my style ou tlie 
best models. I remeiuhec oiuai at the age, of nine 
trying to shape one of my childish effusions after 
the model of an unexceptionable hut extremely 
heavy leader in the Times. At seventeen 1 laaaime 
a contributor to Ghetmbevs's Journal, the E<litor of 
which was accustomed to refer to me as “my 
. literary goddaughter, and one of my most esteemed 
contributors.” ’ 

Magazine and newspaper work followed, success- 
ful and congenial in character, until literature and 
music were broken np by the illness and death of 
a sister and by the mother’s jxhysical prexstration. A 
removal to Petershurgh, Virginia, took place, where 
her mother died, and Miss Dickson herself became 
a chronic invalid for m;uiy j'ears. In ibis en- 
forced seclusion, Antonia Dickson dmaffed berseJf 
to literary work. She wrote ihe text for a sumjitu- 
ous art-work, Xrt P/miEu(/r(n.'a?r, and conjointly with 
her brother, W. K.-,L. Dickson, a <li.stingui.slied 
inventor and tdectrieal engineer, the Life awl 
Inmntions of JSdison, The HL4orii of the, Kimbmo;pef 
Art Leaves, See. In later life she appeared with 
success on the lecture-phU,form with lier ‘Lecture 
Recitals on Musi.cal History,’ and lier public and 
private appearances must be still fresli in tlie 
memories of many of our readers. An American 
contemporary says, referring to Miss Dickstm : ‘ She 
was a charming writer, a thorough, student of art, 
literature, and music, and a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist. Her mind was a rich, storeliouse of know- 
ledge, of which she gave generously to the world 
through the magazines and the press.’ 
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By John Oxhniiam, Author of John of Gerisau, Larbe of Grand Bayou, &c. 



blessed with children. AVdien the alderman died 
and his business was turned into a Jiiuited com- 
pany, Lady Jones found herself with full hands 
and a somewhat empty In^art; and, like the good 
soul she wjxs, she turned them wliolesonudy, a.nil 
in the wholesale fashion of her late husband, on 
to the cause of charily. 

It wmuld be easier to tell what she did not do 
than what she did, fur lier lienevolein'es were end- 
less and the .sluice-gates of her golden reservoir.s 
were never closed. The leaves of lier chefjue-hook.s 
were as plentiful almo.st as those of autumn, and 
more satisfactory to those on whom tliey fell ; and 
the wlnsjxers of them rustled throughout the land. 


JONES, relict and sole legatee of 
the late Alderman Jones, knighted 
in the usual way for the usual 
reasons, was a lady of generous pro- 
portions and many good deeds. Her 
charities were bounded only by the 
limits of her knowledge of necessitous cases. Bhe 
Lad a line, large, open face, and a fine, large, open 
pocket, and she clothed and fed and ivarmed mul- 
titude.s of sinners le.'^s well jiroLected than herself 
blasts and storms of life. 

John had made his money in .some cpiite 
common article — butter or tea or sugar, or some 
.such thing j hut lie had handled it on a scale so 
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little exiles of the Missionary School at Willstead, 
she took the matter into immediate and serious I 
consideration: immediate, because when she gave 
she always gave quickly; serious, because she felt 
some not unnatural doubts as to the ability of 
herself and her companion, Miss Conway, to suit- 
ably amuse, entertain, and control a small boy, who 
must obviously be somewhat unused to being sub- 
jected for the sj)ace of several weeks solely to the 
society of the gentler sex. 

‘ I feel it a kind of duty to have a boy, Connie, 
after reading this,’ she said to Miss Conway, tapping 
Duncombe’s article with her gold eyeglasses; ‘but 
dear knows what we shall do with him ! Do you 
know how to play with boys ? ’ 

‘Well, I used to,’ said Miss Conway, somewhat 
dubiously; and, being of a conscientious disposition, 
made haste to add, ‘but it is some time since, and 
I’m afraid boys have changed a little since then.’ 
Some boys had, notably those with whom Miss 
Conway used to play. '.For she was down in the 
last census paper as forty -three, and there was 
another one nearly due, in which she would prob- 
ably figure as forty-four, and Lady Jones would 
look thoughtfully at her over her glasses as she 
filled in the figures. ‘ But,’ said 'Aliss Conway, with 
a gleam of inspiration, or, it might be, of reminis- 
cence, ‘if you give him plenty to eat, and take 
him to some entertainments, and give him a shilling 
now and then, he’ll enjoy himself all right. We 
might try a small one to begin with.’ 

‘ Yes, that’s a good idea. We will ask for a very 
small one for the first time, and if he is a success 
we can try two next time. I wonder if they have 
any boys of the name of Jones.’ 

‘Sure to, I should think,’ said Miss Comvay 
undiplomatically, and solely with a wish to coincide 
with her patroness’s views, which she made a point 
of 'doing. 

‘Why?’ 

‘Oh, well — er’ and Miss Conway began to 

root earnestly after other than the obvious reasons 
for the belief she had expressed. ‘There are so 
many good Welshmen in the ministry and in the 
mission service, you know. There was that Mr 
John Jones of Tan-gan-something in Central Africa, 
and that Mr Griffith Jones of Ram-chun-something- 
else in India ’- 

‘Yes, I should think they’ll have some little 
Joneses. We’ll tell them we’ll try one if he’s 
small and quiet and easily amused, and not likely 
to get into any mischief, or have the mumps or 
anytliing of that kind.’ 

And so, among the other invitations received 
.at the school in response to Duncombe’s article, 
there came one from Lady Jones at Bournemouth, 
■offering to take a very small, quiet, easily amused, 
.and guaranteed healthy hoy for the Christmas 
holidays, if the order could he filled on something 
•closely approximating the lines named. 

The headmaster at the school ran rapidly over his 
supply of Joneses, and fixed on little Pedr Jones, 
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whose father and mother were located at An- 
tananaconda in Central India. ‘He’s as quiet 
as a mouse, and as shy as a tortoise,’ said he. 
‘Hell suit Lady Jones to a T.’ So he wrote 
saying he was sending her ladyship little Pedr 
Jones, -who, he was quite sure, would suit her 
in all respects. He only hoped she would not find 
the boy too shy and quiet. And in due course 
he himself saw little Pedr safely into the train 
at Waterloo, duly consigned to Lady Jones at 
Bournemouth. 

Lady Jones and her companion drove to the 
station to meet their guest, outwardly calm, hut 
inwardly full of anxiety to see for themselves what 
kind of a hoy little Pedr wa.s, and Avhether he 
looked amusahle and controllable, and not visibly 
predisposed to any epidemic. 

When the train di.sgorged, and a nice-looking 
small boy in bowler and overcoat, with a neat 
brown handbag stamped in black letters ‘ P. J.,’ 
came along, looking anxiously round for a friendly 
face. Lady Jones rushed at him herself, and said, 

‘ You are Pedr Jones ?’ 

‘If you please, ma’am!’ said the small boy 
modestly. 

‘ That ’s a dear boy. J nst what we wanted. Have 
you any other luggage ? ’ 

‘ Gracious me ! I hope so,’ said Miss Conway to 
herself. 

‘ A box — yes — Avitli “ P. J.” on it.’ 

‘Thomas,’ to the footman, ‘go and find Master 
Jones’s box, marked “ P. J.,” and bring it along in 
a cab. — Now, come along, dear. Plere is the car- 
riage. I’m quite sure you’re hungry. You shall 
have some tea the minute Ave get home. .Did you 
find it cold on the journey ?’ 

And they Avere bowling along toAvards Boscomhe, 
all ai:)parently very Avell satisfied with themseh'es 
and their neighbours and the AA’^orld in general. 

Little Pedr proved eminently satisfactory. He 
was a round-faced little felloAV Avith dark hair and 
bright, sharp eyes Avhich seemed to see everything 
that passed, and at first he Avas extremely timid and 
quiet ; but that wore off by degrees, as it could not 
fail to do under the geniaP sunshine of Lady Jones’s 
OA’^erpowering kindliness. He perked up in time, 
came out of his shell, and livened up those tAA'o 
quiet ladies’ IWes in a Avay that astonished ev(m 
themseWes. Lady Jones Avas rather disappointed 
that ho did not speak or even understand a Avord 
of Welsh; hut he explained that his parents did 
not speak Welsh in Oentral India, and he had come 
home AAffien he Avas eight — four years ago. His 
recollections of life out there Avere getting someAvhat 
overAAmrn by English manners and customs; but 
certain things had remained in his memory, and 
these he related at times, Avhen his shyness Avore 
off, Avith considerable gusto, and caused his auditors 
to open wide their eyes and thank their stars that 
they IHed in a land Avhere other manners and 
customs prevailed. 

Among his effects, Avhich Miss ConAvay found 
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wlien she unpacked lus box, was a very nice little 
Bible, awarded tu him us a prize for general good 
conduct during the current year, and this she of 
course dul}' reported to Lady .Foues, whereby little 
Pedr gained still higher standi ug iu their eyes. 

lie was a knowing little fellow too, iu his Avay, 
and his erudition extended to things not always 
known of fsuiall boys, lie u'us telling them one 
day, when his shyne.s.s had worn oil’, about the elaef 
of the district in which his father and mother were 
located; of hisgoi'gcous dre,ss on state occasions, of 
Ins golden trappings and Hashing jcAvels — of Avhich 
things he had a more vivid recollection than of 
anything else in his childhood. ‘ He nsed to wear 
one great ruby in his turban Avhieh they said was 
worth fll'ty thousand pounds,’ said little Pedr. ‘A 
lovely jewel. I can see it yet Avhen I close my 
eye.s;’ and he closed his eyes and jiresumahly saw 
it. ‘ He was a vei\y nice man. He gave mother 
some little stones, and she used to let me jday with 
them at lune,s. I used tu like just to let them roll 
about iu my hands, i eau remember yet how mueh 
I used to enjoy it.’ 

It Ava.s the thought of a very kind heart that 
promi)ted Lady Junes to call little Pedr into her 
own bedruom next (hiy and smilingly to show him 
her own collection, oi jewels. She, too, knew tJie 
pleasure of the rippling gleams iu one’s own hand, 
and the alderman had known of it, and had grati- 
fied her enjoyment, as being one of tlie be.st uses 
to wdrich he could put a part of his superlluous 
wealth; She had not bought a stone .since he died, 
and she rarely wore a jewel ; but neitber had .she 
sold any, since it wa.s he who gave them, and they 
reminded lier of him. He had hunght with dis- 
crimination, and, being a business man, had bought 
iu a business-like way, and made sure that he got 
good value for his money ; so Lady Jones’s collection 
of gems, mostly uumuuuLed, was choice and of very 
great value. 

‘Thu lovely stones !’ said little Pedr, and trickled 
them delightedly through his Ilngens, He gazed at 
their .sparkliug beauties witli deep ahsurptiun fur a 
time, and Lady Jones watched him with aliuo.st 
ecpuil enjoyment. Then, Avith se\''eral still iu his 
baud, he closed his eyes and said ipiietly, ‘I can 
almost feel iuy,se]f a very little boy again, and you 
are my motlier standing beside Jiie.’ 

Lady Jones Avas nearly overcome, and wished 
most lU'deuUy that she had liecii blessed Avith a boy 
of Irer own like this dear little fellow. Bhe kissed 
him mistily, and made up her mind to keep an eye 
ou his future, and if anythiiig ever happeiieil tt) hi.s 
I'areiits — Avhy — aaIio knoAA’s? — lierhajw she might 
have a little Pedr of her own iu eA'erything except 
actual fact of birth. And Avhile she could not liud 
.it iu her kind heart to Avisli anything unpleasant tu 
happen to Mr aiul ICi',s Junes out in Autauanaconda, 
she believed that if anything of the kind should 
unfortunately come to pas.s she couhl Insseu the 
elfiicts of the blow to little Pedr v'ery effectually. 

Pedr Ava.s in and out of her room often after that 


first time, and she alloAved him full share in her 
OAvn enjoyment of her gems. He was alvAciys mo.st 
scrupulous in seeing them all Luck(;d .safely aAvay in 
their liat velvet ca.ses, ;uid he ahvay.s l.ook ujtou 
himself to see them lodged si'carely in the safe in 
the corner of iier room. 

But little Pedr’s auuiseuieuLs Avere by no miiaus 
conliuud to playing Avitli Imr ladyship’s jewels, lie 
had muck more l.)oyish ta.s!.e.s, and .Latiy Jinie.s ami 
Miss CoiiAVay laid tJiemsclves out to give him a 
good time. They took him to cntcrlaiument.s, su<'h 
as there Avere. They took him drives Avheu tlie 
AATatlier permitted. They let him liaA'o. a very 
small, ipiiet, hired pony all to himself uoav ami 
then. They took him Avalks among the pines and 
along the shore. They let him hire a bicycle, 
and he begged so hard for Miss Cuin\-ay to accom- 
pany him ou a tricycle that .she cumsented to try; 
but slie ueAmr Avont a second Liiiu*, .and IVdr did 
nut pre.ss it. And so, among all Ihe.se di version, s, Llm 
days i)a.ssed all too <[iiickly, ami time c;une. at last 
Avheu tbere. wa.s only uiie week of the. boliday.s b i'l, 
and tlie coming cA'cnt uuuiifeslly ca.st lt.s shadoAv on 
little L’e.dr’s .spiriLs. He grew very tboiiglitful, not 
to .s,ay gloomy at times, and it took mure th.ui their 
comljiued ellurLs to ebeer liim. 

Lady Jone.s thoughtfully .saw tu little J’e(U‘’.s 
writing at the iiroper lime to Ids parents in India, 
and gave him a note of her osvn to enclose, saying 
what a nice little fellow he Avas, how much they 
had enjoyed having liini, and how they hoped they 
Avould be able tu repeat the enjuymcut another year, 
and jierluips also iu the suiumer as Avell. This Avith 
a vicAV of lightening his jire.sent .sliadoAVs. 

Then, just about a Aveek before, term began, a very 
uu[>leusanb thing happened. Lady J ones’s house was 
broken into one night, and amun.g other v.alu- 
able,s her uui([ue eullection of unuumuted jewels 
wa.s stolen. 'Plie job Avas mo.sL effectually cfir- 
lied out, and evidently by pi‘aeti,sefl band.s. An 
entrance was ellected liv a .Siudleiy wimloAV looking 
iiiLo the back garden. I'wu masked men a[i])eiLred 
like nightmares at Lady Jones’s bedside, and iu the 
most gentlcmauly way re([ucsl,ed the, loan of her 
keys, pj'omiaing her no iU-treatiuent whatever if 
she beh.aved herself. Then they lehurely ivursacked 
the (IraAYers, came on tlie .safe, and tried the Icey.s 
till it opened, jiocketed the gem.s, liound .Lady 
Jones’.s hands and feet and mouth witli her own 
Avhite silk hand kerchi els, u]iologi,sing the Avhile for 
the preciuition iu really l.he [lulitest manner imagiu- 
able, and departofl as ipiietly as they came. 

In due course the detectives arrived, .sulijecied the 
house and CA-ery member of it to the niu,st .scrutini.s- 
ing examination, nodded their heads sagaciou, dy, 
and Avent off, presumuljly on, a clue. 

This little affair naturally cast a ceilain .shadow 
ou the last Aveck of little Pedr’s .stay at Bnurne- 
inouth. Lady Jones, Avhile regretting ih,.' los.s of 
her juAA’’el.s, more from the assuciatimis which 
sparkled in their faces than from their actual 
Avorth, did her A'ery best to ma,lie liu.h! Pedr’.-' 
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last days as liapjjy as tlie former ones ; but the 
shadow was on him and the brightness had 
departed. 

‘ Mumps 1’ said Miss Conway didactically. She 
had once been in a family where the mumps 
ravaged twelve children one after another, and 
she had never forgotten the experience. ‘I^m not 
sure but it would be safest to send liim home at 
once.’ 

But Lady Jones had in her own doctor, and he 
laughed the idea of mumps to scorn, and declared 
little Pedr as sound as a bell. 

‘ It ’s dumps,’ said he, ‘ not mumps. — School isn’t 
a patch on Bournemouth, is it, Pedr 1 ’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Pedr meekly. 

In due course Miss Conway packed up his box 
with the prize Bible in it, and the two good souls 
drove with him to the station and saw him into his 
carriage, and there were tears in Lady J ones’s eyes 
as she kissed him a final good-bye and pressed half- 
a-sovereign into his hand at the same time. And 
she drew down her veil hastily when little Pedr, 
not knowing or caring a button whether it was a 
sixpence or an actual button she had given him, 
threw his arms round her ample neck, and sobljed, 

‘ Oh, you are so good ! I am so sorry ’ and then 

the guard whistled and the train was out of the 
station before Lady Jones could get her handker- 
chief up under her veil. 

A few days later little Pedr Jones irx the second 
form classroom was struggling manfully with some 
abstruse arithmetical problems which most tautalis- 
ingly recalled happier days gone hy. One of these 
invited him to find out exactly how much idum- 
ptidding would fall to the share of each boy in a 
school of two hundred boys if twenty-five pud- 
dings, each weighing eight pounds thirteen ounces, 
were sent up for their delectation. Another stated 
definitely that a certain circus was seventy-five 
feet in diameter, and requested information as 
to the amount of ground covered by the whole 
circus. 

Pedr had arrived at the conclusion that the boys 
of that school Avould, if the division were fairly 
made, each liave more plum-pudding than the boys 
of some schools were in the habit of getting, and bis 
thoughts were reaching out tentatively towards such 
facts as : whetlier the ground covered by the whole 
circus comprehended the stables and menagerie, 
whether they had a comic donkey in that circus 
and a pony that stood still while fireworks were 

let off afl round him, whether And then the 

headmaster came in, tapped him on the shoulder, 
and carried him off to his study, where a stout, 
handsomely dressed lady and a keen-eyed man sat 
waiting for him. They gazed curiously at him as 
he came in, and there was a look of suipxrise on the 
lady’s face. 

‘ But this is not Pedr Jones,’ said the lady, 

‘ I beg your pardon, my lady,’ said the head- 
master. 


‘This is not ray Pedr Jones,’ said the lady, with 
surprised emphasis. 

‘ Exactly ! ’ said the keen-faced man, uTth a snap 
like a steel trap. 

‘It is the Pedr Jones we sent, and, as it happens, 
it is the only Pedr we have on the hooks just at 
present.’ 

‘But my Pedr had black hair and very dai-k, 
bright eyes. This little fellow has yellow hair and 
blue eyes.’ 

‘I don’t understand it,’ said the headmaster, 
staring at the beudldered little Pedr as though he 
expected thereby to detect signs of sudden changes 
of hair and eyes in him. ‘You went to Bourne- 
mouth, Pedr ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘To Lady Jones?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Well?’ and he looked from Pedr to Lady Jones. 

‘ Don’t you know Lady Jones again ? ’ 

Little Pedr looked at the lady and said, ‘ This is 
not Lady Jones, sir at which Lady Jones laughed,, 
bub iax a very puzzled way. 

Then she and the headmaster looked helplessly 
at Steel-trap, and he said, ‘ It is as I exjjected. 
There has been substitution on the road:’ and he 
took little Pedr in liaud himself. 

‘What station did you get out at in Bourne- 
mouth, my boy ? ’ 

‘ Boixrnemoxxtli West, six'.’ 

‘How was that? You were to go, I think, to 
Bournemouth Central.’ 

‘Lady Jones met me at Bournemouth West, and 
told me to get out there, sir.’ 

‘I. see. Did she say why ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. The drains had had to come up 
suddenly at her owix house, and she had taken 
one at Parkstone for a month till her own was all 
right again.’ 

‘ Quite so. And you .stayed with her at Park- 
stone for the whole time ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Had a good time ? ’ 

‘Yes, thank you, sir.’ 

‘You could show me the house you stopped at if 
I wanted you to ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes, sir.’ 

‘ Thank you ! ’ and he nodded to the hcadiua.ster, 
and at a sign from him Pedr went back to his 
musinga on pluni-pnddings and circus-rings in a 
state of fog. 

Before he had quite settled the cii’cus matter he 
was sent for again, inducted into his coat and hat, 
and sent off in a cab in company with Mr Steel-trap, 
who proved a very pleasant and amusing conij^anion, 
and knew as much aboxxt Pedr’s Lady Jones before 
they reached Bourixemoixth as Pedr did himself. 
And the news circulated throughout the school 
that Pedr Jones had been arrested and taken away 
by detectives for highway robbery and attem])led 
murder — which let liis special chum in for four- 
pitched battles in defence of their mutual honour, 
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three of wliicli lie won beyond dispute, and claimed 
the fourth, nhicli was accoj-dingly postponed for 
further argument. 

Little Pedr rpiitc enjoyed this extra holiday and 
the ollicial visitation of his holiday scenes; and 
wlien he returned to school, without gyves upon 
lii.s wrishs aiid no visible signs of imprisonment 
about him, hut wrapped in a golden cloud of 
mystery wliich he duly shared with his valiant 
cluun, he became a nine days’ wondtir iuid a minia- 
ture Sherlock Holmes, and was tnucli courted by 
large and small. 

And there our story might stop ; but it does not. 

Lady Jones and iliss Conway never ceased talking 
and thinking of their little Pedr, and the former 
.spent much money in the attempt to learn what 
had Viecome of him. 

‘He may have been all they say, Connie,’ she 
.said .stubbornly; ‘hut he was a dear little fellow, 
and 1 am .sure there was good in him. Do you 
remember bow be flung bi.s arms round my neck at 
the last minute just, when the train was .starting? 

He said, “I’m so sorry” And I’m (piite sure 

he was. If he, helped tlio,se men, he was made to do 
it. I do wish we could get hold of him. I believe 
he 1-I-li-Iiked me.’ 

‘Of coarse he did,’ said Mi-ss Conwaj'-, with a 
.sympathetic sniff. 

They were sitting so one night, when tluu’o eauie 
a faint knock on the front dour, a tentative, depre- 
catory .suggestion that one Avithout .sought admit- 
tance, and at the same time expressed a doubt of 
his right to so great a boon. Aud ])rcsciitly--it 
being fortunately Thomas’s evening out— a maid 
came flying in. 

‘Please, m’m, my lady, there’s a boy outside 
wants you, aud I do believe, m’m, it’s little Ala.ster 
Pedr ; but be ’s ’ 

And those two good souls leaped straightway at 
the door, aud their bodies were not much behind. 
There on the top step they found a dilaiiidatcd 
little object which it was no Avonder the maid had 
objected to let into the house on her own respon- 
sibilil.y, ,so forlorn, so wretched, aud so extremely 
. dirty was he. 

Hut the others did not hesitate one second. He 
wa.s very dirty, he Avas AT^ry mi.serable, he might be 
extremely wicked ; hut he was first and foremost a 
boy, aud a boy in need of many things — among 
others, aud not least, a hath. If a sl<ray dog had 
looked up at Lady Jones with eyes like that, she 
would have iuvite.d it into a sho]) aud fed it on 
buns and milk. 

Not even Avhen he Avas bathed and combed and 
fed into comfort and a reraoic likenes.s to the Pedr 
they bad known did they cpiestion him. Lady 
Jones Avas no fool, and she had it in her mind that 
it Avas better for bim to say Avliat lie thought Avell 
to say ratlier than that she .should clraAv it out of 
him. And presently, Avith bis little black head in 
the curl of his arm, and many shamefaced sobs, lie 
told them : 


‘ I did it because they smit mo, bere to do it. I 
bad never thought about it much. Hut you AVere 
so good to me. . . . But I couldn’t, go back on 
them till it was done. ... 1 was vc>,ry tuiseralde. 
I escaped from them three days ago, aud have lieen 
coming CA'er since. If you Avill got. t,bo. pnlioA,’; 1 will 
tell tlieni all I knoAV.’ 

Lady Jones A\ax.s for not giitting the police ; luit 
Mr Steel-trap hapjiemid li» call t,ho, vory in,:xt luoni- 
ing — you might almo.si, havo. thoiiglil, he had got 
Avind of the matter — ami of course tlu'ro. Ava,s no 
good trying to conceal anyt.bing from liini. 

He questioned little Pedr, whoso name A\'n„s not 
Pedr at all, A^ery .sharply, t,heu Avent, (piickly out 
and de.spatched a uuuiljer of tel(fgram.s, though his 
stiff uudcr-Iip curled up over its still stiller fellow 
at the hopelessness of it, 

‘If I’d only got my hands on the Ult.le chap a 
Aveek ago,’ he said to Iiimsolf. Awl again, ‘ If tho.se 
chap.s get caught they’ll desorvo all Iho.y gi't,.’ 

But the <'li,-i,p.s --.soiiK’, of tlioiii ai, all oA'onts--won‘ 
caught, to Mr Stool-tr;i])’,s HurpiLsc aud oonloiupt 
and la.sf,ing glory, ;uid, they gut, all llicy richly 
(lo.servo.d. Por tli<>y had put. d(twn their lillle luoi’.s 
disappearaiici*. to accident,, aud not t,o lualioo pre- 
pense., or, ma,y one ,«a,y, to ,«i‘ir-reoovory. 'I'lioy had 
.searched high and low for him ; Init they had never 
.su,spoc,ted him of (.uniing .soft and going Imck to 
the placA*. where he had .spent at once tlio lia]>pioKt 
and imcsl, niiserabli*, da.y.s of hi.s life. 

'rile, leader of the gang- a most goutlouiaiily man, 
1 as.siuv you - AVas the buy’s stojifat.hev ; and no 
sooner did be. bear of Duneombe’s idea of billeting 
l.be. boys out for (.Ibrislmus than be saw bis own 
liossibilitien in the. .scheme. It, Avas easy to .strike 
up an acipiaiutance Avitli one of the, so.bool .sem'auts, 
and tbrougb her to le;iru the de,stiuation,s of .some uf 
Uie boy.s. 'J'be moment he heard t,he a.“,sigunieut, 
to Lady Joikas he .sought no farther, for he had 
heard i'umoiir.s of her lady.shijfs diamonds, and 
only required eoulinnat.iou of the iact, .and .<ome 
points as to household arrangements and the [daee 
Avherc the gems were, kejit;. 

Some few of the .stolen stones AA'ere ri'covered, but 
not many. 

The empty .spaces in L.ady Jom',s’.s jewel-ca,se.s 
Avere ucA^er filled up ; but she alwa,3’s claimed i.hat 
she. gained more, than she lost, for there had always 
been an empty eoriiev in her Large heart, even when 
the alderman was there, and hoav it was tilled, and 
without the neeessit.y of Avi.shing any ill lo anyliody 
in India or elsewliere. 

Little Pedr, who.se name Avas mb I’edr, grew 
up a.s .straight as a die, and never gave her one 
mome.iit’.s anxiety. Hhe u.sed to Avatcli him caii- 
tionsly and unostentatiously at liast, but soon gave 
it up aud rejoiced in bim exceedingly, more (,li;in 
ever she had done in the je.weJs ,she, never wore. 

Lady Joue.s is .still alive, and little Pedr, who.se 
name is not Pedr, aud who i.s no longer little, is in 
the naA'y. He h;i.s gnm* far, and Is likely lo go 
farther. 
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TPIE MONTH: SOIENOE AND ABTS. 


STEEL-CHAIN MAKING. 

N describing a nioderii macliine it is 
often asserted tluit tlie raw material 
goes in at one end and comes out 
a finished product at the other. 
This is literally true of the Locke 
chain-making machine, of American 
origin, of which a demonstration was recently 
given in London. It is fed on one side with a 
tape of annealed steel, and from the other side 
there emerges link by link a comipleted chain. 
And perliups the most wonderful feature of the 
process is that there is not a particle of waste, 
a ton of steel producing a ton of chain. The 
chain is of the ‘ detachable ’ kind— that is to say, 
the links can be separated from one another side- 
ways ; but there are no loose pins, the end of one 
link folding over its fellow. Such chains used in 
connection with sprocket-wheels are extensively 
employed on all kinds of machines, and many 
different sizes are made, from the big-linked kind 
suitable for dredging machinery to one small enough 
to replace tlie perishable sash-line on an ordinary 
window. We were witnesses of tests applied to 
this new form of chain which conclusively proved 
that it will bear a far higher strain than will tlie 
ordinary sprocket-chain with links of malleable 
iron, A steel chain is lighter bulk for bulk tliaii 
one of iron ; and the machine under review, being 
quite automatic, and thus dispensing with hand- 
labour, will produce a cheap article. It is being 
introduced in this country by the Locke Steel 
Chain Company, of 18 Bishopsgate Street, London. 

THE ELECTROPHONE. 

For some years that modification of the telephone 
known as the electrophone has enabled people at 
their own homes to listen to performances at con- 
cert halls, theatres, &e. The apparatus has now 
been brought to such perfection that on the occa- 
sion of Mr Chamberlain’s recent speech at Birming- 
ham his words were listened to in London and 
taken down in shorthand, a verbatim report appear- 
ing in the London Evening Neios. The matter 
occupied eight columns of type, and was being 
eagerly read by Londoners about twenty minutes 
after Mr Chamberlain had concluded his speech at 
Birmingham, more than one hundred miles distant. 
This is certainly a great achievement, and marks a 
new departure in journalism. Possibly some day 
the electrophone or some such apparatus will be 
made to work automatically in union with a type- 
setting device, so that the verbatim reporter will 
find his occupation gone. But that time is not 
yet. There are very few public speakers whose 
utterances will bear verbatim reporting. Most 
.speeches require much judicious editing before 
they are published, and no machine possesses 


the powers of discrimination to perform that 
very necessary ivork. 

THE PHONOGRiVPH. 

While the electrophone is helping the shorthand 
writer by putting liim in touch with a speaker more 
than a hundred miles away, the phonograph is 
gradually ousting him, or her, from the merchant’s 
office. In several different offices lately we have 
seen the phonograph in use. It stands at tlie prin- 
cipal’s elbow, and when he wants to dictate a letter 
to it he presses a button to set its cylinder work- 
ing, and talks the letter into its trumpet-moutli. 
When several letters have been so recorded, tbe de- 
tached cylinder is removed to another room, w'here 
it speaks the words which it has absorbed into the 
ear of the typist. It is obvious that this method of 
correspondence obviates the necessity of keeping a 
shorthand clerk. The Columbia Phonograpb Com- 
pany, who do an imniense business in the circulation 
of musical phonographs and records, inform us that 
the instrument is used for coiTespondence to a much 
larger extent in America than it is here. The con- 
venience of the system is such that it is sure to 
extend as soon as its advantages are known. 

ENVELOPE-MAKING. 

The manufacture of stamped envelopes for the 
United States Government is carried out by means 
of a machine invented by Mr li. J. Wickham, 
which gums, stumps, luiuts, folds, and counts the 
envelopes into packets of twenty-five. At the com- 
mencement of the operation five hundred blanks 
are placed in a pile on a table or Led attached to the 
machine ; they are automatically picked up one by 
one, and carried to dies and type, where they are 
stamped and printed in the required colours. They 
are then passed on to the folding apparatus, where 
three edges are gummed and joined, the fourth, the 
flap of the envelope, being left to dry. Carried 
forward by an endless chain, they are again picked 
up one by one by pincers and arranged in packets 
of t\venty-five. One machine, attended by a single 
workman, is able to make forty -five thousand 
envelopes per day, the cost of manufacture being 
reduced to a very small sum. 

ANIMATED MICROSCOPY. 

The work of the cinematographer has hitherto 
been to amuse rather than instruct, and when we 
see the announcement ‘Animated Pictures’ we do 
not associate the phrase with anything of a tech- 
nical nature. But it has lately been shown in the 
most conclusive manner that this form of ])hoto- 
graph can be enlisted as an able expositor of facts 
in natural liistory which could not by any other 
means be brought before a class of students in 
such a realistic manner. Mr Martin Duncan has 
succeeded in wedding the cinematograph to the 
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microscope, so tlifit oi'gfuiisms wliicli are too suiall 
to be seen at all by tbe unaided eye are projected 
upon a screen in Iiighly magnified form, while their 
morements can at the same time bn atndied. An 
old but still fi favourite experiment with micro- 
seopi^ts is to secure a living frog near the. stage of 
tlje in.'trumeut so that the circulation of the blood 
can bo seen in its webbed foot. Mr Dmican has 
produced an animated pbotograpb of this phenome- 
non, in which the blood cori)nscle.s can he plainly 
seen conrsing in lively streams tlirongh the vessels, 
lie has also photographed in the form of animated 
pictures living bacteria magnified by the microscope 
to one thousand diameter.?, tlie component imago.? 
being taken, at the rate of sixteen per second. To 
achieve this remarkable re.?ult a special .system of 
lighting the original object had to ho devised, and 
this, we nnder.stand from Sir Duncan, is the subject 
of a patent application. 

li'T.OATINO ISUANnS. 

The recent rejun't of a iloafing i.sland Avhich 
drifted out to sea from the (icnmin coast has 
called attention to the circumstance tliat liritain 
can boa.?t of a phenomenon of a aoiiinwhat .similar 
character. It is mentioned in mo.st of the guide- 
books to the Lake Qmntry a.? occa.sional1y appearing 
on Derwentwater not far from the famou.? Lodore 
Waterfall. Tim eminont ineteorologi.-.t, the labi Mr 
G. J. Symon,“, who wn.s widl known in ennnectinn wil.h 
the rainfall .statistic.?, wlion visiting tlm L.ake Di.'^l.rirt 
had an opportunity of seeing thi.s island, which 
only occasionally makes its apimaraneo above tlu'. 
surface of the water, and genex'ally in the month of 
June. It? appearance i.s that of a lawn, and while, 
the, centre pfirtiou rises perliap.? to a height of a 
foot or so al)ove the water-level, tlie edges are .still 
anchored to the bottom of the lake. Tim phenome- 
non is attribt[ted to a mas.? of vegetable matter 
which is normally attichcid to the .soft bottom of 
the lake, hut under cei'taiu conditions it gets 
charged with gas and become.? buoyant enough to 
tear it.solf away from its hud, Oh.servati()ns of its 
occasional ajipoarances go hack for many years, and 
it is marked on some of the old maps. 

RIXJI.STRATTOX OP rrUTMIJERS. 

In a memorandum forwarded to n.s by the Wor- 
shipful Company of Plumher.?, it is pminled out 
that an ample supply of water and .an elficient 
.sy.stem of drainage are the two first requisites to the 
health and comfort of the home; that, althongh 
the architect and builder are ro.spon6ihle for the 
erection of a house, the actual work in connection 
with the drainage and the water-supply ia under- 
taken by the plumber, who, unless a competent 
worker, can do no end of harm. To protecst the 
pnblic against the disastrous result.? of bad work- 
man, ship, by enabling them to distinguish between 
qualified and unqualified workmen, the company 
organised some time since a scheme of technical 
instriiction by which plumbers coirkl be efficiently 


trained, and a sy.stem of regi.'-tration by wliicli com- 
petent workmen could he identificid. The company 
now call upon hnn.scdioldcr.? to assist in thi.'^ u.sd'ul 
work by employing only phnnht'r.s who cat) .show 
a ccrtilieate issued by them and ;i, registration 
ticket for tlie enrromt year. 

I’A.S.SE'NIJlOR-T.fF'rS, 

Hydraulic and eloctric.-il lifts iirt; now .so comiTiou 
in hu.sine.s,? pvemi.sas that llioy are famiii.ar to all 
dwellers in large towns ami cities, tind in under- 
ground tube-railway.? there iire lifts of the .same 
type, each capable of carrying fifi.y pa,s.-',onger.s or 
more, which e.stahli.sh eommunieatitui helween the 
.stations and the .strei'ts aho^'o. In the next f.uhe- 
railway to be opened in the jMetropoli.s, the Great 
Northern and City Thiihv.ay, the stations are to he 
fnvui.shod with moving st.;ni'WiiYR in, stead of lifts. 
In the.se .sliiirwnv.s there are no ,«(air.«, hut a, mov- 
ing belt which tr.‘iver.se.s an inclino(I ])I;me, u])ou 
which the ]i:i.sseiig(‘Vs will .stiiml two tihreust, '.I’lie 
holt being alwtiy.s in motion, the p:is«enger.s will 
ho .uhlo to .step on to it at tiny moment., .and a 
barge numher Oiiu he carried by if. wiliiin a .Jiort 
time. Tlie method has been in use tit the Gry.'^tal 
P.abace ami at other iduces of amnseiuent, on ;i .small 
.sciile, and h.as bt'cn found to work well. It will 
probably he adopted by other tuhe-railway.s. 

Aiuurr Atir.mNit'M, 

There are t.wo notes in the Novemhor ii-t.suo of the 
Joiinutl of the. Fmnklin Tndilnfe concerning ;iiu- 
mininm, which we think may he of .service to our 
re.ader.s. ''J’he fir.st refers to a method of soldering 
the, metal, whic.h form,? the .subject of a recent 
Fiiifed tState.s paLmit. Tim .'adder crmsi.sts of .alu- 
niinium live jiarbs, tintinion}' five parts, and idne 
ninety parK Fir.'^t tiie ainminimu i.s moiled, the 
zinc is then added, ami l.astly the tintimony. fi’lie 
mixture i.s lluxed with .sal-anunonitie, and tlie clear 
metal poured otf into .stick.s for mse, Tim otlier 
note has reference to an <d).servation by Iboadmi'd 
a German experimenter, which w;is ]ml)1islu!([ 
.some little time ])ack. lie found th.-it ahunininm 
would act ju.st like a hone of fine qmility, and would 
put a splendid edge on surgic.al Icnive.s, i-azor.-i, &c. 
The edge thus formed i.s .so fine that no /unount of 
.stropping ciin improve it; indetal, the l.atler opera- 
tion tends to .spoil the, edge by romidiiig it. All 
this i.s confirmed by the writer of the paragi-apli in 
the jonrnul from whicli wo quote; hut ho is e/md'id 
to {i,dd that with an Ouachita (Hot Spring.?) hone it 
is quite po?.sible to get a.s keen an eilge in as short 
a time, 

PEAT-FUEL. 

Many are the patents which have tieen grnnt.ed to 
sanguine inventor,? for proen.sse? which aim at com- 
prc.s.?ing peat into sidM hloek-fuel; hut for .some 
reason or other juiat-fnel is not yet an .article readily 
procurable, althongh thou.^ands would buy it if it 
avonld amswer the purpo.se of coal ;it a le.s,scr price. 
We recently saw a deinon.stratiou of one of these 
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processes afc the ■works of Messrs Johnson & Pliillips, 
electrical engineers, Charlton, Kent, the novel point 
of which seems to be the introduction of a current 
of electricity at one stage of the manufacture, in 
order to drive off the water. We were not able 
to ascertain anytln'ng about the cost of this new 
fuel, nor did the printed description of the process 
handed to us contain any particulars of tests having 
been made by competent workers of its actual -value 
as a heat-producer compared with that of coal. 


At Renfrew some time hack a demonstration was 
given of the art of ‘water-divining,’ the operator 
being Mr A. W. Wills, of Bath, who claims, it is 
stated, that he has never yet failed to find subter- 
ranean water by means of the divining-rocl. Two 
places were marked where the curling upwards of 
the rod indicated that there was running ■water be- 
neath, and we presume, that borings will be made to 
test the correctness of the diagnosis. Professor W. 
F. Bai’rett, who luas devoted much attention to the 
.alleged powers of the water-diviners, believes that 
in many cases the ‘dowsers,’ as these diviners are 
called, are guided by surface .signs, imperceptible to 
the ordinai-'y observer, but known to the experienced 
eye. But he admits that thei-'e have been several 
.successful cases of watei’-finding where this explana- 
tion cannot apply. He fancies that the real cause 
of such succe.ss is due to something new to science ; 
to a supernormal perceptive facidty possessed by 
certain individuals winch causes an object sought 
for to excite an impression upon them Avhen they 
approach it. The necessity’- for the divining-rod 
and its alleged movements he regards as absurd. 
He suggests, as a subject for investigation, that some 
modern method of detecting a change in the circu- 
lation of the blood, the result of emotional disturb- 
ance, miglit be tried on one of these ‘dowsers,’ as a 
.substitute for the divining-rod. 


A novel method of seasoning, strengthening, and 
preserving timber has lately been introduced and 
is said to give most .satisfactory results, and we have 
been able to glean from tlie London Ghamher of 
Commerce Journal the following particulars concern- 
ing it. The timber is boiled in a weak solution of 
sugar, so that as the natural sap and moisture 
i.s driven off its interstices ai'e filled and its fibres 
knitted togetherwith a cement which both strengthens 
and preserve.?. After boiling, the wood is put into 
a drying-.stove .and submitted to a high tempera- 
ture, and by the time the moisture is driven off 
it is ready for use. It is believed that soft woods 
which have hitherto been usele.ss for structural pur- 
poses can now he chaiiged, by this process, into a 
valuable material which can he used by builders. 
Wood treated in this manner becomes heavier, 
poplar, for example, gaining 75 per cent, on its 
original weight ; and the tensile strength of this 
and otiier woods is increased by the sngar-treatment 


to a 1 ‘eiuarkable extent. The process make.? wood 
less inflammable by rea.son of the greater compact- 
ness and solidity conferred upon it ; and a.s the 
necessary plant and raw material are cheap, this 
method should have a wide future before it. It 
would seem to be especially adapted to the treat- 
ment of soft wood-bloeks for street-paving purj)ose.s. 

POISONOUS SHELLFISH. 

The recent scare concerning the pollution of 
certain oyster-beds has cau.sed many pensons to 
refrain from eating the toothsome bivalve, and tiie 
trade has suffered to a serious extent. It would 
seem from a report of the London Medical Officer 
of Health that similar care must be exercised re- 
garding mussels and cockle-s. A ca.se of enteric 
fever was traced to mu-ssels sold at Billingsgate 
Market, and these were found to have come from 
Leigh, near the moirth of the Thames. Samples of 
both cockles and nuisseLs from the same beds were 
submitted to bacteriological examination, and were 
found to he polluted, some to a dangerous extent, 
with sewage. The Fishmongers’ Company have 
therefore prohibited the sale in the London markets 
of these Essex cockles until thej^" can render a better 
account of themselve.?. It seems from tlii.s report 
that there is a minimum period for which these 
shellfish sliould be boiled before being eaten, and 
this precautionary measure has been disregarded. 

PHOTOGRAPHS IN COLOUR. 

Although we do not seem much nearer to the 
realisation of that dream, ‘photography in natural 
colours,’ we have abundant evidence in the variou.? 
periodicals devoted to artistic matters that a means 
exists of associating photographs with coloured .sur- 
face-printing. The process is not published, so tliat 
those who are anxious to find out all about it must 
possess their souls in patience. The Photochrom 
Company have lately i.s.sued a remarkable series of 
coloured copies from Avell-known Avorks hung in 
the National Gallery, London. Except that they 
are much reduced in size, it is A'ery difficult in the 
case of some of them to believe that they are not 
actual painted replicas of the original Avorks. They 
are sold at a price Avhich brings them Avitliin reach 
of the shallowest purse, and AA'e hope that in process 
of time such picture.?, or something like tliem, Avill 
elbow out the terrible German litbograpbs after 
the same masters which may still be found in 
isolated districts. The wide circulation of sucli 
photochroms Avould be a protent aid in the art 
education of the masses. 

‘BITS PROM AN OLD BOOK-SHOP.’ 

There is an endless fund of interest and romance 
connected with an old hook-shoj). One never Iciioavas 
— ^althongh in these days of lynx-eyed collectors the 
chances are daily lessening — ^when one may lay hands 
upon some bibliographical curiositj’-. In this graA’-e- 
yard of dead reputations, humbling to the A’-anity 
of authors, we may stumble uj)on a first edition of 


THE DIVINING-ROD. 


THE PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. 
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B. L. Stevenson, Shelley, or Burns. Mr R. , M. 
'Willianif-on, who seems an enthusiast in his pro- 
i'ession, has published Rite /rom a? J Old Book- Shop, 
in which he gossips jtleasaTitly about the pleasures 
of hoohselling, lovers of books, the twopeuhy-box, 
and kindred subjccls. d'liere are bits of iuito- 
biograxihy, too, which relate how the author 
was trained in Selkirk, and started business at 
325 Leith Walk, Edinburgli, almost on the same 
site as William Cliamhers did in May 1819. ^ Accord- 
ing to Mr Williamson, the books that sell best 
are the Bible, an English Dictionary, Pro- 

f/re.«, Unclfi 7'owls Gahin, AraUtm Nights,, Piclmich 
Papers, and Bast Lyiina. hir ’Williamson evidently 
knows most about retail bookselling, although; his 
remarks on publishing are shrewd and sensible. 
Like many more in the trade, he has calculated the 
I)rolils of the author of IFca MucfiTcegor on that 
shilling boolc at thine thousand jiounds. That is 
on a basis of three-lialfpence for tbe initial cost 
per co])y, leaving tenpence-]iiilf]>enny to be divided 
between autbor, publisher, the wholesale traile, and 
tile booksellei’. But is this nut mere guess-vvork ? 
Many tliousauds mure, have been sold since Mr 
Williamson made bis calculation. Eew .speculations 
pay better tbau publisbiiig wlieii a book goe.s w<dl ; 
on the other hand, in none can money he mon* 
gnickly lost wdieu that, is i)roduced which tlsj jnihlic 
does not V’ant. And thei’e arc thou, sands of \-uliime.s 
written and published every year which no lunuim 
being want.s, or would be the hotter for if given foi- 
nothing. Myriads of the.se aiiuually gravitate to- 
wards the old hook-.shoj). 

OJRAtX FROM TIIK YUKON. 

A Canadian corres]ioudent of the Oltisgo'w ikmld 
draws attention to the possibilities of reeeiviiig grain 
from the rukou. lie remarks t.hal ‘it is e.uriou.s 
how the northerly limit of wheat pruductiou has 
continually advanced. Not .so many years ago the. 
very idea of raising wheat anywhere in the. Canadian 
West W71S accounted as absurd. Then it was found 
that wheat could lie grown, and xirolltahly grown, 
in Manitoba. But the jicople of Manitoba were 
equally .sceptical a.s to the po.s,sibilil,y of growing 
wheat ill the Siuskatchewau country, until ad- 
venturous farmers had pro\-ed the Saskatchewan 
valley to be an ei'eu greater wheat-country than 
MaiiiLoha. Thou the limit of credulity was jihuiod 
in the Peace River country, f:ir nortli of Edmonton; 
!)nt men brought down ,samplc.s of wheat raised on. 
Indian reBervatioirs on the Peace River that were 
.superior to anything that had previou,s]y been seen. 
And now an authentic report states that wheat can 
he grown sitcce.s3fully in the Yukon. An American 
scieiiii.st, II. Brian Peaiyoii, writing about the agri- 
cultural pns.sihilitios of the Yukon, .says: “Prom a 
residence in the countr}’’ e.vtending over some years, 
I can .state that all the hardy cereals and vegetables 
can be grown there; in fact, I have raised various 
kind,s both at the coa.st and in the interioi*. There 
are thonsand.s of acre.s of laud in thi.s region avail- 
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able both for agricultural ]uirpo,sc.4 and for .stock- 
raising. This laud i.s far richer in I be. oai'lliy 
jiliospliates than that in many of the Ea.stcrn Etates. 
Alaska and the Yukon will probably be. ca|>able of 
ultimately ex^mrldiig millions of bnslu-ls of wln;at 
and other grains to add to the worldb xn-isamt 
.suiiply.” It is improhahic that we sluill lj;i.ve. to 
fall back upon the Yukon for wln-at for mmy 
generations to come; but tlie. fact I'c.niains ibal, il. 
must now be clmsed among the, regions c;ipable. of 
growing marketable grain.’ 

'nil!! I’RO'rUCTION OI’ uirds. 

The plcii urged lij' the Duclie,s.s of Portland, as 
jiresident of tlu; Eociety for the. Protection nf Birds 
(3 Hanover Squiuv, Ijoudon, dcsorve.s t.hc wide.st 
XKt,s.sil)le publicity. The duche.ss utlers a note of 
a]>pefil iuid warning which .sliould reach ihe. Insirt 
of every woman ivccaring a hat decorabid willi birds’ 
wing.s or oilier bird-trinnniug,s. d’lie duebi‘S.s .siy.s: 
‘Ilal.s eom|io,se(l of fcsil her, s --.some wreathed in 
biilllinclie.s, .some, wilb twi.sle.il .and di.stnrleil luidie.s 
of tern.s, olbers deeked witUdycMl |)liune,s oll’end llie 
e.yc! at every turn. Kroin .seagulls and bulliine.be.s, 
in fael, to Ibe, brilli.ant ge.m of the tropie.s, iiolhing 
iqipears to be* .saered to tlie trade. Is it u.seU'.ss Lo 
[troU!.st yet oneo more against tbe reekl('.s.s .slaughter 
of liird-life wliicb this barbiirou.s fasliiou {*nt.uU.s? 
The- ]H‘r.soniil vanity which .‘•’acrUices, not tim life 
only, ]>nt the Very riice. of birds created for t.he 
beautifying of the world, i.s mnvorlhy of the dvilif-a- 
tion of t.hc twentieth century. In the iiitm-e.st of 
good taste, !uul for the, ,s,ake of bird-life, I hope 1 
need not ]ilc‘ad in vain.’ The. securing nf so-calbsl 
osx'i'ey feathers is described by It. \V. Cat.er in. bis 
artiele,, ‘ lleron-Uunting on Uie, Wanks’ in this 
Jannuil for 18fl7. 


IN WTNTMTt-T IME. 

An, my Belovod ! wlmu tlic sTicnvflaki'.s fall, 

And .all tlie. world is dead and (add and ,sc;re, 

A wofald, lies on iny lieart as if eaeli year 
Had I’alleu like tliose llakes and wreiiald, a [itdl 
Cold a.s tlu! snow and lieixvier tliau nl) ! 

Poe.s deatli lie 'ncatli its ibids ? Have donl't and fear 
ICilled faith and liope and love, and (;V(;ry dear, 

Sweet dream of youth tliat we can sti!! recall 
In truth, I know that 'noatli it, throu,e,h the .sod, 

New life Is ([iiickening in roet and tree ; 

That soon, the .snow.s will melt, and fair llowors nod 
To the warm snn. I know that this, will he, 

Ahj if I knew it were ihe will of Hod, 

His spring-time then might (‘ome to thee and me ! 

■ivATB MKI.r.I'lMSn. 


V TO OONTR.lIiliTOJlS. 

Isg All coinmunicalions should ht! addres.sed 'To i.he 
Editor, Jldl) .H.i;?li. Street, J’ldinleirgli.’ 

2nd. .For iis return in case of im:!i!.;ihility, iiosta^C-.atamp.s 
should accomiiany every mivnuseript. 

Oral. To .secure tludr safe retiiru if ine]i;;ild(i, .vi.i, Ma.s'U- 
SOiur'ls, whether aeeompaniod liy a ledtcr of adviec or 
otherwise, .diouhl hurc the 'lerilitv's Name and Address 
soriUen 'iipfin them .IN I'aii.L. 

4i!A, IFwitical contribution, s should hivariahly iu' aeeom- 
jianied by a stainjied and directed (‘(uadopo. 
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CAST BREAD. 

By Maiiv Stuart Boyd, Author of Our Stolen Summer, Clipped Wings, &c. 

CHAPTER I. — MR DREOHORNE CASTS HIS BREAD UPON THE WATERS, 


|IIE Dreghonies were a well-known 
and liighly respected Glasgow family. 
For generations their stuck had been 
esteemed as solid folks, jirone to 
charity, and much given to ungrudg- 
ing hospitality. 

Peter Breghorne, the last male survivor, was a 
warm man both in pocket and in heart. He had 
retired from business, and his interests were divided 
between sharing the direction of certain charitable 
institutions and guarding the affairs of a West End 
church where he acted as elder, and. whose manage- 
ment knew and valued him as one of .the, three 
members whose cheque-books were ever ready when 
there Avas any deficit in the church funds. 

All his married life had been spent in the house 
in Park Terrace to which he had taken ; his .bride ; 
and there it was that Elizbibeth, John Peter (who 
died in infancy), Gertrude, and Ellen Mary were 
born. Mr Breghorne loved his jilaeid, buxom wife 
and admired his three daughters, especially Eliza- 
beth, the eldest, who was both handsome and witty. 

Mr Breghorne’s greatest pleasure lay in enter- 
taining, thougli it was not in elaborate dinner- 
parties given in return for similar feasts that his 
soul delighted. His selection of guests w^as en- 
tirely uncalculating, and most frequently consisted 
nf those from whom no return invitation could be 
anticipated. ; ■ 

At one time it was a score of aged poorhouse 
inmates, wliose sole claims to bis hospitality lay in 
their poverty and dependence. At others, city 
missionaries, Bible- women, residents in the Blind 
Asylum, night policemen, pupils from the Beaf and: 
Bum).) Institution, all in turn shared his generosity ; 
though, against the future reception of these latter 
Elizabeth raised a mild protest, because, as she 
averred, the knowledge that they were watching 
her and' criticising her among themselves witho.tit 
emitting a sound caused her to wrestle Avith an 
o\'erpowcring desire to scream. 
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With this exception, Mr Dreghorne’a family, 
accustomed to their otherwise indulgent father’s 
foible, uttered no olijection to his inviting whom he 
liked — except, of course, on that memorable occasion 
when they were giving a formal garden-party at 
their coast house at Innellaii, and Mr Breghorne 
arrived accompanied by a swarm of utterly disre- 
putable street-arahs. Strolling through the park on 
his way to the club that morning, he had seen the 
young ragamuffins disporting themselves round the 
fountain, and, seized by compassion, had brought the 
trooji downhy river steamer, walking in accompanied 
by his grimy guests just when the garden-party was 
at its gayest. 

But even on that trying occasion the protest 
was of the mildest. Mrs Breghorne cherished a 
fixed belief that everything her husband did was 
right, and the younger girls took their Cue from 
Elizabeth. 

‘Papa is master of the house, and can amuse 
himself as he likes, and everybody he chooses to 
invite must he welcomed,’ , was Miss Dreghorne’s 
ultimatum. ‘ The only thing I must insist on is that 
we are not expected to recognise the guests after 
the entertainment has ended. Fancy, having all 
papa’s proteges claim one as a friend!’ she had 
added with a shudder. 

It was therefore no surprise for Mr Breghonie’s 
home-circle when that worthy gentleman, on his 
return from taking part in a meeting of divinity 
students, announced that, pitying the loneliness of 
those fine youiig fellows, many of whom, having 
come from distant homes to the University, were 
forced to live in squalid lodgings, he had, just on 
the spur of the moment, invited as many as liked 
to spend the following Thursday evening at his 
house. 

‘A little music, a good supper, and a hearty 
welcome,’ he had promised them; and the gathering 
had applauded the generous nature that prom]-)ted 
the spontaneous invitation, 
ifceseraerf.] Jan. 2, 1904, 
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‘How many do you exjpect?’ j 

EliziiboLli, wlio was liousokeeperj asked tlie 
fjuestion. , . 

(Urn— forty, or perhaps lifty. Yes, there must 
lijLve been (piUo lifly ii,t the deljate. Belter prepare 
fur lifly, my dear; and remember that young men 
have good appetites.’ ; 

papa, i. only Iu)])u you won’t have reason 
to regret, your ruslmess.’ iNUss Hroghorue could not 
resist a touch of reproof at this fresh instance of 
her fathers precipitate kiudliuess. ‘I don’t object 
to emancipated washerwouieu or indigent road- 
sweepers, because they are on a dilferent social 
plane from us, and know it; hut I certainly think 
it a little indiscreet to issue a general invitation 
to a tribe of men who are sure to consider them- 
selves on terms of crxuality rvith us. it is so- 
complicating.’ 

And t’etcr Dreghorne, shutting himself into his 
study— the ground-lloor room wliereiu he .studied 
tins dksiiinv llmdd and considered the claims 
pi’C.sented hy the begging-letters that formed the 
greater part of his con'e.spondenGe — ■i>oirdered 
Avhether the act whereto a momenlary impulse 
had urged him might prove a foolish as well as 
a hasty one. 

The fateful Thursday arrived. At si.\: o’cloek 
the family dined in the hrcakfast-roum, for in the 
dining-room the tiihle, telescoped to its fullest 
extent aiid ilank(;d hy sundry .sm.aller tallies, wa.s 
already laid, for .supper. 

‘Give them something substantial, Lizzie,’ the 
ho.st had advised when eun.sulted jvgai'ding the 
nature of the viands to he provided. ‘ J.Ja\'e plenty 
of fowls and joints and .sweets: jellies, meringne.s, 
and tart,'?, and— and thing.s, you know. Tomig men 
are certain to have a sweet tooth,’ 

And Elizaheth interpreted his commaud.s lil)erally. 

lUayonuaise.of .sahnon, lobster .salad, honed turkey 
and tongu(3, oyster ]ial.tie.s, ehiekeu eru(pu‘.tte.s, be- 
sides .all manner of enticing sweets, were there in 
profusion, with dimier-rolls sullieieut for a hun- 
dred. Large crystal jugs of iced lemonade graced 
the hoard, and an overpowering odour of coffee per- 
vaded the staircases. 

Elizabeth, shrugging her white .shouldens under 
the black-net dress that she esteemed good enough 
for the ocoasion, made a eanstic retuark comparing 
the house to a coffee- tavern. But llie younger 
giiLs were in their gaye.st evening -frocks and 
their highe.st spirits. 

When they hud assembled in readiness in the 
drawing-room Ihorc was {liversii.y of thouglit as to 
the nuumer of the gue.sts’ arrival. 

Helly and Gerty, their luiirds prejudiced by 
memorie,s of rectorial election riots, and expectant 
of a gay, rollicking band, thought the sttxdeute would 
dash up in hansoms. Mr Dreghorne inclined to the 
helicE that they would arrange to gather somewhere 
and arrive in a body. Eliziibetli scornfully refused 
to express an opinion ; and, seated in her sjiecial 
easy-eluiir, Mr.s ^ Dreghorne dozed placidly, as ■was 


her after-dinner wont, the knitting that never 
progres.sed held laxly in her plum]-) hands. 

Consumed hy hostly coucern, iM r Dreghorne moved 
restle.ysly about. As he looked into tlu' dining- 
room, a sudden and utle.rly foumlationle.s.s fear 
that there was too little to eat tortured Isim. lie, 
had ju.st hurried iqtsliiir.s ft) voir.e the, <lre;id con- 
viction when a tinkle of the door-bell limviMed (he 
arrival of tlie llrst guest. 

It wa,s not the bold elamour to he anjicipaital 
from a hand of herue.s. Indeed, .so little imperative 
was the sound that, had it not fallen iijuni ain't 
ears, the summons might have, i).a.ssecl uiautliced, 

‘ Mr Colin MacCalnian.’ 

With the announcement the ])arlour-maid had 
thrown o])en the drawing-room door to .'uluiit a 
being .so dilferent from their pre,coneui\'ed no(ion.s 
that Nelly and Gerty involuntarily g;i.s])e(l, and even 
the host’.s greeting was silenced on his lips. 

So far from belonging to the, tyjie of vivaciuii.s 
manhood .‘intieipated, aMr jMacCalman p!'(»ve<l l.o he 
the epitojue of awkward sobriety, elad in a beavy 
.suit, of rough home-spun tweed. '.I’o add to the. 
girls’ di.sappumlmi;nt, he. wa.s nut cA’en what they 
coii.sidered young, ili.s acLiial ago wa.s ihree-.aml- 
tweuty; hut his black beard marked him jit least 
fh'e yeiins older. Ili.s liamls revealed that, hi.s ae- 
ipiaiutanee with honest iahuur h;id been )iy no me.'ins 
a citsiud one. To ju<{ge from Mr MacCalmau’s con- 
sternation, it might have been the firsi. lime hi.s 
conn fry -made buot.s .set .'lolo uu c!i,i'j)et. Why he, of 
all that student throng, should have been, the* only 
one who acee])led Mr l)reghorne’.s iuvilaliou in the 
.spirit wherein it wa.s extended remained an un, solved 
mysl.evy. 

Tlu) .Dreghornes’ dismay lusted hut .‘i moment.. 
Hastening forward, Mr 1 fivghornc shook Mr Colin 
MacCaliUiUi warmly by the hand, and ju’omptly 
introduced him to his wife, and daughters; only a 
slightly increased cfl'iud vencs,s of nuumer betraying 
the perturhation he ex] lerieuced. Jillizahet h, eoming 
to her father’s aid, dratted her hardest to relieve 
the constraint of the situation. The girJ.s’ chagrin 
had given ])lace to amusement. Htiiled giggles came 
from liehiud the window-curtain.s, where they had 
.stationed themselves to Av.atch for fresh arrix’als. 

Mr ]\tucCaliu.au nieanwliile ]o.st no ojpoi'tunity 
of (;.\hil>iting his eniliarra.'J.sment. He c‘xpe)'lenccd 
great ditUculty ixi. modulating his voice, to the 
aeou.sUc.s of a drawing-room, and met Ids genial 
host’s atte.m])t.s at conversation hy replic.s tluit 
sounded either .scarce amlihle or over- loud. 

The time .sjient in waiting for the. comjwuiy that 
never came dragged lucivily ]i;isL. Jiiveu (lie kindly 
Hood of Mr Dreghorne’.s .small-talk llu'eateiied to 
dry up, and his .siiouse’s .sociid drorts-- whicli v.'ei'i- 
strictly limited to a beaming smile and an iH'cii.siona] 
remark respecting the vag.'iries of the weather ■ did 
little to relieve tlie ten.sion. 

Elizabeth, having early das, sod Mr Mart 'alm.-ui as 
impossible, and the jiarty a.s a liascu, w;w lem 2 )ted 
to indulge in .some Si,ir«u5tic remarks, which the 
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guest, being liappily void of a sense of liiunour, re- 
ceived witli a serious attention that rendered her 
shafts powerless. 

IVlieu ten o’clock had come vvithout bringing 
a second arrival, Elizabeth, taking the initiative, 
suggested supper, and the little procession — ^lialf-a- . 
dozen all told — went downstairs valiantly to face the 
tables spread for fifty. It was quite evident, from 
the seemingly reluctant manner in which Mr Mac- 
Caiman endured the touch of his hostess’s hand on 
his arm, that even the stereotyped civilities of life 
were as yet mysteries to him. 

In the dining-room, when confronted by the feast, 
MacCalmau evinced no surprise. Mr Dreghorne, 
his attention perforce concentrated upon one guest, 
heaped that guest’s plate, and the guest ate ear- 
nestly, as though the assimilation of food were a 
sacred duty, and one not to be lightly interrupted 
by frivolous conversation. 

It must be confessed that each individual member 
of the family cherished an unspoken hope that, the 
meal ended, their solitary visitor might take his 
departure. But such a cavalier proceeding Avould 
bare been contrary to tlie Highland gentlemaii’s 
conception of courtesy. Mr MacCalman accompanied 
his weary entertainers upstairs, and sat, an interested 
listener, while Gertrude and Ellen Mary, with many 
wrong notes and much sotto vocb friction, performed 
the duets over whose acquirement they had speirt 
much time and temper, their achievement being re- 
ceived by their admirmg parents with that astound- 
ing exhibition of complacent enjoyment wherewith 
unmusical progenitors greet their unmusical off- 
spring’s efforts in harmony. Then Elizabeth sang 
sweetly, a little disdainf ully perhaps, but altogether 
to the secret deliglit of MacCalman, who, while 
appreciating the sweetness, thought it only right 
that so gifted a being should be proud. 

Mrs Dreghorne had lapsed from the stage of fitful 
apologetic dozing into that of profound slumber, 
when the incubus, who had been stealthily watching 


the timepiece, and saw the hands reach midnight, 
rose abruptly to his feet. 

‘ I ’ll have to be taking the road.’ He spoke hesi- 
tatingly, as though reluctantly compelled to deprive 
the company of his presence. Needless to record, 
nobody offered this terribly literal person even the 
most half-hearted inducement to prolong his visit. 

Mrs Dreghorne, awaking with a slight involuntary 
snort, uttered the formula wherewith she invariably 
sped the parting guests. ‘Must you really go 'i 
Glad to liave seen 3 'ou. Hope j'ou’ll call soon,’ 
And good Mr Dreghorne, who could not have been 
inhospitable had he tried, and who would have 
been honestly grieved had Mr MacCalman sus- 
pected himself unwelcome, remarked in farewell 
that they would be happy to see him again, 

‘ I ’ll have to be taking the road,’ mocked Elizabeth, 
who was turning out the lights in the drawing-room 
brackets when her father returned from seeing their 
visitor off the premises. ‘ One consolation, father, 
that disj)ensation is over!’ 

But Mr Dreghorne, remembering the invitation 
he had unwarily uttered on the doorstep, rumpled 
his gray hair uneasily. Even at that early date, the 
fear that her congratulations might be premature 
oppressed him. 

A poor student has but few opportunities of 
making affluent friends. Colin MacCalman was in 
his third year at Glasgow Uuiversit}'-, yet the 
occasion of his visit to Park Terrace marked his 
introduction to the superfluities of existence. 

MacCalmau was a man endowed with great natural 
ability as yet latent. His prosaic exterior concealed 
a powerful poetic nature ; and even Miss Dregborne’s 
opinion regarding the stolidity of her father’s latest 
prot6g4 would have met with considerable anodifica- 
tion had she been privileged to see a translation 
of the eloquent Gaelic letter he despatched to the 
far-off Highland croft where dwelt the old folks 
who stinted themselves that their aspiring grandson 
might have the means to study for the ministry. 


TALKS W I T H 0 I B L S. 

By Katharine Buekill. 

FOE THE EVEIIYDAY GIEL. 



|ENERALLY speaking, I don’t like 
hoys. How do you do, boy ? ’ was 
the memorable remark of Miss 
Murclstoue wben she first met 
‘ David Copperfield.’ 

Generally speaking, I don’t like 
girls. Little boys are much easier to get on with. You 
can always put things on a pleasant footing by the 
giftof half-a-crowu— a very .small boy will even accept 
sixpence with gratitude; and you can make a friend 
for life of a gorgeous young gentleman in a stand-up 
collar and coat-tails Iw givdiig him a sovereign. 
When the waves of adversity engulf you, he of the 


collar and tails will always say, ‘ Poor old chap, he 
once tipped me a sovereign.’ 

There is a popular superstition that you cannot 
offer little girls money. Personally, we believe they 
would accept it with inward satisfaction, thougli 
with much outward reluctance. But who has the 
courage to tender even ‘so old and valuable a friend 
as a half-crown’ to a small person in a Liberty 
velveteen frock, or to a more advanced young woman 
in a serge skirt and a red Tam o’ Shunter ? Y ou can 
give them boxes of chocolate ; but even the very • 
best chocolate does not form the same firm basis 
of friendship, probably because the actual spending 
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of money, the mere act of laying it ostentatiously 
on the counter, is a greater joy than the possession 
of what money Iniys. Little hoys are always q;uite 
oblivious to your clothes, and this fact gives you, 
wlten in tlieir society, a feeling of ease and security. 
‘Contrariwise,’ little girls stare hard at your hat, 
which makes you nervous. They appear polite; 
l>ut you know they are comparing your appearance 
with that of j\lrs Jones next door, and the com- 
parison is not to your advantage. A small girl will 
omh(UTa.ss an entire company by saying in a stage- 
whisper, ‘Mummy, why is Mrs Smith so bulgy?’ or 
staring very hard at a plain friend, will remark, 
apparently into vacancy, ‘ I do like pretty j)eox>le.’ 
ft is on these occasions that we feel girls should be 
locked up at three years old and let out at five-and- 
tweuty ; for the semi-grown-up ‘Backfisch,’ the ju.st- 
left-sclionl-home-for-good-girl, is even more alarming. 
She remembers accurately all you have forgotten, 
and has possibly learnt more than you ever heard 
of in tlie way of lessons — and she looks her supe- 
riority. The girl who is least alarming is the 
‘Toin-boy’ country girl, who keeps pets; being 
more like our friend the gonial school-boy, she is 
less terrifying. Never having been at a boarding- 
school, she is neither full of airs and graces nor does 
she talk to you of Constitutional History and Higher 
Mathematics with pitying condescension for your 
appalling iguornnee, (Juito the nicest girl we know 
is the one sister among many brothers, which goes 
to prove that hoys arc good educators and disci- 
plinarians. Therefore we still hold to onr opinion 
that Engli.sh public school -boys and Scotch ohl 
ladies are the most delightful Human Beings in 
the world. As girls cannot turn themselves into 
Etonians or Harrovians, they ought to try to gro^v' 
into charming old ladies. Age does not always 
bring wisdom, and you may be as idiotic at .seventy 
as yrux are at seventeen. You can be as empty- 
hcadeil with white hair Jis yon were when your 
locks were golden; only, a stupid old woman is ten 
time.s worse tlmu a stupid young one; and if the 
years have merely hfirdoned your heart, crystallised 
your faults, and left your mind stagnant, your 
case is very bad indeed. In the most beautiful 
speech that a woman ever made to her lover (and 
that we wi,sh every girl would read), Porti.a tells 
Bassanio that the full sum of her is nothing — .she 
calls herself 

An iinloKsoii’d girl, nuscliool’d, uupracfcisoil ; 
I-Iai)i)y in tins, she is nob yet so old 
But she may learn; happier than this, 

Bho is not bred so dull but ,sho can learn. 

Portia was a great heire.ss and a beautiful woman, 
and yet she calls herself ‘nothing’ with a sweet 
humility that, I fear, we do not find in the girls of 
to-day. To me, Portia seems almost an ideal of what 
a true-hearted woman should he. Perhaps a little bit 
of a romp ; but .so gay, so generou.s, so (jreat-hcnrted, 
so true a friend, so loyal a lover. Truly she was not 
‘bred .so dull’ that she did not grow into a mag- 
nificent wora.an, and made her home at Belmont the 


centre of all that was best and luippicst ; in fact, 1 
am not at all sure that slie did not try to do .some- 
; thing for Shylock, pcrluip.s persimde.d Jes-sica and 
: Lorenzo to ask for hi,s forgiveness and be friends 
! once more. 

One (piality Shake.siioare’s neroine.=j po.‘^ses.«c(l that 
is rarely met with in girls of the ju'csmit day Ihey 
were Merry. Now, merriment i.s a good old Eugli.sli 
word that mearm cheerfulue.ss and gaiety, and doe.-' 
not mean loud and senseless laughter; nor does it 
mean screaming at the pitcli of your voiei', nor an 
unending stream of rather vulgar chalf. Tim merry 
heart that goe.s all the way without tiring is the 
heart so full of generous good-fellow.ship that there 
is no room in it for envy, jealousy, and .small- 
mindedness. You can be very amusing witli a 
spiteful tongue, but you will never be merry. 
Beatrice, ■who -was ‘horn in a meny hour,’ tea.sed 
poor Benedick unmercifully ; hut she was never- 
theless a brave and loyal woman -nothing of llm 
Fomiuiuc Cat about ber. Liglit-hearted Bo.saliud, 
even ‘bonny Kate,’ who wa,s aho ‘.sometime.s Kate 
the Curst,’ were iimircr the old ideal of what a wife 
should he than the maidens of to-d;iy. For long 
ago a wife had to be ‘ Merry, buxom, and debon- 
aire.’ Now, we have occasionally .seen old ladies 
who answered this d(';jcri[)tiuu ; but we fear the 
young men woxild have some dillicnlty in finding 
Bride.s if they in.si.sted on the.sc. three <pialifiea- 
tious. At one time all the poets — except Byron, 
who said rude things alKiut milk and water and 
bread and butter— -■wrote nice things about girls. 
When they were not ‘standing with reluctant feet 
where the brook and river ’meet,’ then they wore 
Queens of the May, or ro.sebudB ‘.set with little 
wilful thorns.’ They were beautiful, they had 
golden curls, they wtn’o white muslin, they were 
dainty and charming and graceful, and everything 
that was delightful. 

Other times, other manners. Now every one 
who write-s about girls calls them hard nai:ue.s; 
and if we believed the article.s in Magazines 
and Newspapers (only we don’t) we .should think 
the youthful feminine portion of the English 
Race ill a very bad way. Mr Marriott AYatson 
inveighed against the Athletic Girl, with the 
result of a shower of indigiuuit letters from 
hockey-players who revel iu rude health and 
sevens iu .shoes, and another shower of ajiplaiiding 
letters from maidens whose pride is an eiglil.oen- 
iuch waist and a .simdl foot, and who do not ]day 
games. No sooner diil the Athletic and UnaUiletic, 
each perfectly pleased with themselves, simmer down 
into comparative peace tluiu some one rose up and 
attacked The Suburban Girl. She, poor tiling, was 
accused of many enormitie.s, chief among them 
being imitation lace and jewellery, and dyed birds 
in her hats. Is it to he wondered at if Llie dweller, s 
in Suburbia rushed into print in defence of tlieir 
rolled-gold muff-chains and cheap torchon- trimmed 
petticoats ? After all, i.s it anybody’.s bn.siiie.'^.s what 
' any one else wears ? And if Mi.ss Suburbia cannot 
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aifoi'd fclie real, is she to go unaflorned when the; 
attractive imitation calls to her from every, shop- 
window ? 

The Play -going Girl is like ‘ the fly on the ceiling 
■whose case is the worst one,’ for she is accused of 
Morbid Hysteria. So far she has said nothing in 
lier defence. Silly she may be, but that she writes 
toiler favourite actor offering him her photograph 
we do not believe. She may spend her pennies on 
bunches of flowers for actors (more probably for 
actresses), and she may buy gorgeous frames in 
which to enshrine the counterfeit presentments of 
‘Karl Heinrich’ and ‘the dashing Brown;’ but 
that any Englisli or Scotch girl is such a drivelling 
idiot as the article in question says she is we 
absolutely refuse to believe. 

Now, it is bad to be a morbid play-goer, to play 
cricket ivhen you ought to be doing something else, 
to wear hats covered with poor little birds and 
bigli heels that make yon totter as you walk ; but 
all these things are minor matters compared with 
the very much graver charges brouglit against the 
Modern Girl. Quite lately we bad — possibly an 
instructive— certainly an unedifying correspond- 
ence in a Leading Daily Paper on the subject of 
revolting Daughters. To judge from their letters, 
many of tliem must be very revolting indeed. On 
the other hand, the mothers, who are presumably 
older and should have more sense, wrote equally 
revolting, and in some cases very narrow-minded, 
unfair letters. Surely the daughters miglit be 
better employed than airing their grievances in 
print; and if the mothers were busy with their 
homes trying to make their children’s lives interest- 
ing and happy, they could have no time in which 
to expose tlieir ignorance and failure to an un- 
sympathetic public under such alluring names as 
*A distressed Mother,’ ‘Hopeless,’ and ‘A Matron 
of Balham,’ Many of the girls seemed to think 
themselves very ill-used because they had ‘to make 
calls’ with their mothers, and ‘go out in the 
carriage.’ These young persons’ parents evidently 
keep a gig and come up to Mr Pecksniff’s standard 
of respectability, possibly live in ‘a cottage with 
a double coach-house, a cottage of gentility,’ and 
have besides what Bailie Nicol Jaiwie called ‘a’ 
the comforts o’ the Sautmarket.’ Now, many people 
liave to walk when they would much prefer to 
drive, and other people have no carriage exercise 
hut what is afforded by a penny Tram-Car and an 
occasional common cab. Happy little Miss! who 
is both the fortunate possessor of a kind mother 
and a family barouche. If little Miss find.s making 
calls so irksome, when she has daughters of her 
own she will be able to enter into their feelings 
and leave them at home, sallying forth alone in her 
best bonnet, new gloves, and a card-case. We do 
not pretend that driving from house to bouse pray- 
ing that people may be out is an interesting or 
exciting performance, but it is better than .excite- 
ment and interest to please your mother. You 
may regret that you do not live in Far Cathay 


or on the plains of TimbuctOQ, where we imagine 
calling is nnknowu; but we mush pay something for 
civilisation. Many, mothers look forward longingly 
for years to the ha 2 ipy day when their daughter 
returns home for good, and it must be a hitter dis- 
appointment to find your girl does not care to be 
with you and grudges every moment spent away 
from her own pleasures and her own friends. We 
say ‘home for good,’ but for bad would unfortu- 
nately be more accurate. The advent of the eman- 
cipated scholar is often the ujflieaval of the whohi 
domestic economy. Perhaps it is hardl}' her fault, 
as she is rather in the position of a dog who is h;t 
loose after always running on a chain — we can. 
hardly blame ‘Fido’ if he takes advantage of his 
liberty to root up the flower-beds or scour the 
woods for rabbits, oblivious of our whistle. 

At school a girl is hemmed in with rules and 
regulations, bells for this and bells for that, hours 
for work and hours for play, the whole day care- 
fully mapjied out and very little left to her owtj. 
initiative. She comes borne from the Finishing 
School, or the Higher Education College, and Hey, 
l^resto! everything is changed and she is thrown 
on her own resources, with very often dire results. 
For at eighteen we are quite as sure that we know 
everything as we are certain at eight-and-thirty 
that we know nothing and can never live long 
enough to learn one millionth-part of what there 
is to learn. Cock-sure Youth gallops round the 
world, while Age sits at home and is afraid to look 
out of the window. When Cock-sure Sweet Seven- 
teen comes home she is very likely, with her 
upsetting, new-fangled ways, to turn the whole 
house out of the windows to the very great dis- 
comfort of ‘Papa’ and ‘Mamma.’ ‘Papa’ (bless 
him !) lias cbeerfully paid for all the e.xtras, the 
accomplishments that Seventeen (we hope) brings 
home with her, and probably has worked very bard 
for that same privilege. But will Seventeen sing 
‘ Annie Laurie,’ or ‘ The Message,’ or ‘ Drink to me 
only with thine eyes,’ when ‘ Papa ’ asks lier ? Not 
she — either she is not in good voice and will not 
sing at all, or she sings short German or French 
songs, or erotic English ditties that jioor ‘Papa’ 
does not know and does not care for. He probably 
loves little scraps of Mozart and Haydn that 
‘ Mamma ’ jflayed in their young days ; hut Seven- 
teen is not going to indulge them with ‘ The Dream 
of St Jerome’ — ‘that poor Charlotte played .so 
sweetly’— -or Weber’s Last Waltz — I should think 
not — Seventeen fancies her playing of Paderewski 
or Moskowski, and will Maziuka up and down the 
juano entirely to her own satisfaction. Of course 
there are homes where both father and mother arc 
entirely musical, where there is a Home Orchestra, 
and where all appreciate and understand Classical 
Music ; but we believe these are rarer than the 
Homes where ‘Papa’ would like an English Ballad 
or an old Scotch Song sung to him in the evening. 
Perhaps this is hardly the place to say so ; but 
the day may come when you would give all the 
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worlfl to liave ‘'I-’apa’ l)a(^k again—ovcn though he 
2irefor,s II Trovatoir, to 2 \i 7 inhimsi:r, or to hoar 
‘Mamma’s’ voice even though she was scolding 3'On 
for some little duty left muluiio. It is as difllc.iilt to 
make Ihci young helieve that changes must come as 
it is to make the old Ixdieve that some things will 
remain, fixed aiul immutahlo. But I think if girls 
would reniemljer what they own to their fathers 
and mothers, and how empty Life will ho, without 
them, wc shmdd hear less of Revolting Daughters. 

If girls have become ‘unmanageable’ (as ‘Oita’ 
says they have, and says it too in a hoautiful new 
Magazine tied with red ribhon.s), does the very 
grievous fault lie with their home U2)bringing or 
with their education 1 To-day, many more subjects 
are studied, boolos are fifty times more instructive, 
and teacbor-s liavo biglier qualifications than they 
bad ten years ago ; but are girls improved ? Cer- 
tainly not in manners, or wind; Mr Tnrveydro]i 
called Deportment. dYo constantly moot clover, 
brilliant girls wbnso, manners and conversation 
Ii'avo much to be desiroil : after an hoar in the 
society of a dictatorial, loud-voiced, kuoL‘k-yon- 
down young woman, j^nu feel this must be Julia 
Jilills’ ‘ Desert of Sahara,’ and your heart long.s for 
the return of jirctty little ‘Dora,’ oven though all 
she can do is sing to the guitar and jday with ‘.fip.’ 
If Education cannot teach ro.'ipect and revermico 
to elders, and — yes, we are old-fashioned — hei.tiir.-^, 
then a little less edtiealion, ])leaso. If culluro docs 
not tend to relino, away with the Higher Oultnri'. 
A pleasant, agreeable woman wbo can only read 
and wu’ite, but takes wliorovcr sbe goes her own 
atmospboro of love and bajipiness, is wortb twenty 
spectacled scliolars wbo in the pursuit of loariiing 
have lost what R. L, Stevenson calls their ‘rac'/vVr 

This is not written for girls who are studying 
to pass .stiir examinations and take their pdaecs as 
teachers, and wlio have to earn their own living — 
splendidly tlnw do it too; but for ordinary girls 
who are living at home, and wdio are done with 
school—not done with trying to lc;ini, we hope, 
for there i.? more to he learned when yon leave o(f 
lessons than evei* there wu'is before, 

Agreat many girlsare discontented and dissatisfied 
becaxise they have nothing defnuTc to do. Now, 
Milton, wbo knew wbat be was talking about, wrote, 
‘Notbing lovelier can bo found in woman than to 
st.ndy household good.’ Cannot and will not the 
mothers help their daughters bj’- allowing them ‘ to 
study household good,’ and giving them certain duties 
in the home? Even, perhap,s, let them oi’dor the 
dinner on certain days, or take an alternative Aveek 
of houselceepnng— suppose they make mistakes; 
every one makes mistakes when they begin, and girls 
are less likely to make muddles of their own homes 
if they have had a little experience of household 
management under a mother’s careful and watchful 
eye. People say, ‘ The servants would not like it,’ 
No, they would not if a girl is uncivil and overbear- 
ing ; but most servants are interested in ‘ their 3'oung 


ladies,’ and let ns hopio there are slill left a few 
British homes where the cook lias known ‘.Miss iMary ’ 
or ‘Miss Ethel’ a.s a bal)3^ If nothing will tenqit 
girls to take an intelligent Inferost in hou.sekcejiing 
or cooking, and they' Avill neither make their own 
blouses nor ‘sit on a euslnon and .seAv a line .'^eani,’ 
then they had better go on Avitb llieir etmlies. If 
all Avork and no pday makes Jack a dull boA*, all 
play and no Avork makes Jennie a veiy silly and 
tiresome member of sociel3\ Even if .iennie livo.s 
in tlio depths of the country, are (hern not (Jorre- 
spondence Cla-ssos? Are there not books'! Mo.-tof 
all in the good green country are there not tlio.<e 
other books that Sweet Earth holds in her arms and 
that are found ‘in the running brouks’'! If it is 
really true tliat there are ‘Staliil,y linines of England’ 
that, lunvever ‘beautiful they stand,’ are full of bit- 
terno.ss and unbap[)ines.';, niotber.A ralliiipf at tlnir 
daugld.er.s, and tbe latter ‘speaking back’ to llieir 
parents— tben, It is )nexpres.sibl3' sad. It Is Avorse 
tban sad, it is sbatnefiil to tbiiik that it sbould be 
.English-speaking Avoiuen and girls. Did they not 
for oA'er sixty golden years bavo before them an 
e.xainpde of noble Avoimuiliood, of wouianbood tbat 
sliowe.d no signs of ninebing or faltering, tb"Ugb 
living ‘in tbe Herce light that beats ujam a tbrnne’ I 
It is a ptonr return for all Victoria tbci Good did for 
be.r pieople that Avilbiu Ibreo years of ‘ tbe Paieing 
of the Great While Queen’ the newspiapcrs of her 
laud sbonbl lie Hooded Avitb letters and artiele.s 
on nnnianageabbi and revolting Dungbl.ers. Qbioen 
Victoria was good. When ‘the shouting ami tbe 
tumult <licH,’ tliat fact Avill remain ; oA’mi after the 
World Las foigotte.u the Groatne.ss of Her Reign, 
the magnitude of .fler great PossepHions, Slio Avas 
good : good Avife {‘tjvtM FTaiiclien* bow sinqde and 
sAveet it sounds !), good mother, and good friend. 
Ma3' all the Avives and motber.s of this England, ‘ that 
never did nor never shall lie at the piroiid fooli of a 
compue.ror,’ remember wliose eliildreu they an- and 
rise up to call Uer blessed Avbo AVaa so t,ruly t.be 
Motlier of Her Peopdo. 

Cliarle.s Kingsley’s ‘Bo good, .sweet maid,’ sounds 
rather stupid and dull to tbe. girl aa Iio feels she is 
and ‘can bo clewr ;’ but surely it E better ‘to do’ 
than ‘to dream,’ You m'ed not tbroAv awiiA' all 
your dreams; pmu cmi still ‘ Hiteb your wagon to 
a star,’ still build your Gustle.s in the air, still li.'-teu 
for the far-olF voices of Iiiimoiial (jod.s. 

But sooner or later a girl Avill diseuver that onl\ 
Avbile digging in tlic homely Potato Patch does she 
find tbe Four-.Lcave(l Sbanirock of baiijiiuess, only 
Avlieu following the. straight line of duty does slui 
.see the cnrAmd line of beauty’ circling round her feet. 
When a groat man came to die, at the end of a life 
so well spent, .so fine nnder luisfortune that, AVe of 
the Gray North are proud to claim him for our 
OAvn, almost bis last words contained tbe solution 
of the whole qiAcstion. Eor Avbat is it all about 
after all — all this pother and outcry \ d'bingH cannot 
be so very bad, ‘there is alway.s sun on the Avail 
some women are happy", .some mothers love their 
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children, some girls are devoted to their parents. 
Would you hear the conclusion of the whole matter? 

‘ I found him entirely himself, though in the last 
extreme of feebleness. Hi.? eye was clear and calm 


— every trace of the wild fire of delirium ex- 
tinguished, “Lockhart,” he said, “ I may have but 
a minute to speak to you. My dear, be a good man 
— be virtuous — be religious—be a good man.”' — 
LochJiart’s ‘ Life of Scott’ 


THE 0 L O S E I) B O O K. 

By William Le Queux. 

CHAPTER VI. — THE OPEXIHG- OP THE BOOK. 



SS^CUSI, signore !’ exclaimed the ugly, 
disreputable-looking old man, hold- 
ing his battered straw hat behind 
him, and bowing with as much 
studied grace as his deformity 
would allow. The Tuscan, always 
the essence of politeness, is a marvellous diplomatist. 
‘ [ regret to disturb the signore,’ he wmnt on in his 
soft musical speech ; ‘but I was anxious to knorv if 
he met yesterday in Florence the Prior of San 
Sisto ? ’ 

‘ I did,’ I replied, amused at his ingenious attempt 
to affect ignorance of our meeting. 

‘And did you make any purchases?’ 

‘ I bought one book — a rare Arnoldus.’ 

‘In manuscript?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Bound in original oak Imards, wdth an old brass 
clasp — eh?’ he inquired, with a queer smile about 
the corners of his mouth. ‘ May I be permitted to 
see it ? ’ 

His demand aroused my su-spidons at once. It 
Avas evident that the prior had regretted having 
sold it to me, and had sent his agent to endeavour 
to get it back at any cost. Therefore, knowing the 
unscrupulous ways of some Italians in a cosmo- 
politan city like Leghorn, I did not intend to give 
the cunning old fellow sight of it. 

‘ Why do you Avish to inspect it ? I ’A’-e packed 
it aAvay, and it Avould give me great trouble to get 
at it again.’ 

‘Then the signore does really send things to 
England to sell again, as I have heard the people 
say ?’ suggested the old man someAvhat rudely. 

‘Ho, I’m not a dealer,’ I responded angrily. 
‘ Who told you so ? ’ 

‘It is common gossip, signore,’ replied the 
queer old felloAv blandly. ‘But if you Avish it 
I ’ll take steps to correct public opinion on that 
point.’ 

‘ Let the gossips say Avhat pleases them,’ I 
snapped. ‘ I ’ve never yet sold anything I ’ve 
bought. I suj)pose they think that by the quantity 
of my purchases I must be going to set up a 
curiosity-shop. But,’ I added, ‘tell me, Graniani, 
Avby do you Avish to see the manuscript I bought 
yesterday?’ 

‘ Oh, mere curiosity,’ Avas his quick ansAA^er. ‘You 
knoAv I 'in interested in such things, and I Avanted 


to know hoAv the prior treated you after my 
recommendation,’ 

‘ He treated me well enough, and I bought a 
bargain.’ 

‘A bargain !’ he echoed, and I fancied I detected 
a strange curl in his lip. ‘ The EeA'erendo does not 
sell many bargains. Hoav much did you pay V 

‘ Ah ! ’ I laughed, ‘ I suppose you Avant to charge 
him commission — eh V 

The hunchback grinned, displaying his toothless 
gum.s, Avhereupou I took up the receipt and shoAved 
him the amount I had paid. 

Again he expressed a desire to he alloAved to see 
tlie book ; but, feeling certain that lie had come to 
me Avith some hidden motive, and at the same time 
Avondering Avhat plot against me the evil-looking 
old felloAV Avas forming, I point-blank refused. I 
did not tell him that I kneAV of his presence iir 
Florence on the previous day, deeming it best to^ 
reserve the knoAvledge to myself. Without doubt 
he had seen the book in Landini’s pos.session, and 
the desire to inspect it again Avas only a clever ruse. 

‘I think, signore, that hitherto my dealings Aviih 
you haA’e slioAvn me to he trustAA'orthy,’ he said in 
a tone of complaint, ‘and yet you refuse to alloAv 
me to see a A'olume tliat I understand is most 
interesting.’ 

‘ And rare,’ I added. * It has already been valued 
by Olschki, who declares it to he a unique speci- 
men, and Avoi'th A^ery much more than I gave for it.’ 

‘I knoAv, I knoAA',’ he replied, with a sly A\duk. 
‘The person avIio sold it to the prior kiicAV its A’alue 
and told me. But it is not a bargain, signore — 
depend upon it that you never get a bargain frun>; 
the Signor ReA’erendo.’ 

‘ To AA’hom, then, did it originally belong ? ’ 

‘ Ah ! that I regret I am not at libertj'- to say,, 
signore. I gave my AV'ord not to divulge the name. 
Our nobility who become so poor that they are 
compelled to sell their treasures to the ricli 
foreigners, like yourself, are naturally very reticent 
about allowing themselves to be known as needy.’ 

True, I had believed that he Avas a broken-doAvn 
noble, some count or marquis Avho had a knoAV- 
ledge of antiques and Avho had fallen upon evil 
times ; but the events of the last couple of days 
had caused me to change my opinion, and to regard 
him rather as a clever and crafty adventurer. 

I could see by his manner that he Avas ill at case, 
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ai\d after some coiivcrsaUon regarding an old 
:!t[onlelupo plate lie had olFerod me at, a fahnlous 
price, 1 ’ivaited for him to sjpcalc. 

‘ I really wish, signore, you Avould show me tlie 
iiiannsoript,’ he hlurt(al forth at last ‘Believe mo, 
f have always noted iu yoxu* host interests, and 
sandy you will not refuse me sne.h a .small favour?’ 

‘But why are you so <lesirous of scedng it?’ I 
demanded. 

‘lu order to verify a suspicion,’ \va.s his rc.spousa 

‘ Suspicion of what ? ’ 

‘ A suspicion whicdi T entertain, and of which, if 
true, you should he warned.’ 

T was surprised at his words. Had not the actual 
.seller of it warned me liy strange hints? 

But an instant later, on reflection, I saw the 
canning of the tu^’o men, who, acting in collusion, 
wishetl to reposse.ss tlunnscilv’-es of the hook, and I 
resolved to combat it. 

‘T have no use for any warning,’ I laughed. ‘1 
suppo.se you’ll tell me some hiiry-story of evil 
pur.siitng th(! man in whose; po,si5n.ssion the ^'olum(^ 

remains —eh V 

Tlio, huuclihack rai,se,d his shoulders aiid t'..v'hil»il.od 
his grimy palms, saying ; 

‘1 have come to the signore a.s a friend. 1 rc'grei, 
if he .should .seeh to i.rt;at mo as an enemy.’ 

‘Now, look here,’ T e.\:claimed rather warmly, 
‘I’ve no time, to waste over useless humbug like 
this ! I ’vc bought the i)Ook at the imico a.ski;d, 
and neither you iior the lador will gid it hack again. 
Umhu'slaud that ! Ami further,’ I added, ‘ f .shall 
not rc'.quii'c anything more that, you may have t,o 
sell. I’ve fiui.slH;d buying iuiti(pies in Leghorn. 
You can tell .all the louhs iu the piazza that my 
pur.se is chased,’ 

Agaiii tin; ugly old man raised hi,s shouldens ex- 
pressively and opened oxifc his hands —this time, 
liowever, in .silence. 

[ r.'iiig the hcill for Ncdlo to .slunv the fellow out. 
Then, wlum I had done i his, he turned to me with 
knit hrow.s and asked; 

‘ Door the signori' refuse ah.soliitely to .show me 
iha Biioh of AnuikluK 'P 

‘ Ahsolutely.’ 

‘Tlien it nni.yt lx; .at the signore’s peril,’ he said 
slowly, ^vith a strange, deep meaning and a curious 
expressioti on his brown, Nvrinkled face, 

‘1 don’t believe iu prophecy,’ I cried in anger. 
‘And if you moan it for .a threat— well, only your 
age saves you from heijig kicked doAvnstairs.’ 

The old fellow muttered beneath his breath some 
Avords I did not catch, then hoAVed a.s haughtily 
as though he Avere a courtier horn, and, turning, 
folloAved the silent Nello througli the long Avhite 
door. 

I believe it wa.s a threat he uttered at the moment 
of parting; i)ut of that I aa'rs not quite sure, there- 
fore Ava.s unable to charge; Ixitu Avith it. 

Still, the strange Avarning cau,sed me to reflect, 
and the old hunchback’, s movements and his secret 
inquiries about my antecedents all combined to 


induce Avitljin me a Angue .sensi; of aiixie.Ly ami 
insecurity. » 

Through ,an hour in the blazing, breathless after- 
noon I dozed Avith cig,n‘(;l I e.s iuul my thive.-day-ohi 
.English newspaper, a.s wa.s my habit, for one eaimot 
do litcnii’y work udieii the.suu-sliuti.er.s are e.hi.sed and 
the place Is iu co(.ding darkne.ss. I Avas eager now 
to get })aek to Kugkami, and had aln-ady ordered 
Nello to make preparation, s for my dep.artuve. lie 
Avas to go into town that .afternoon am! inform tin; 
profe.ssional jxacker to call ami see. uie Aviih a view to 
making Avooilen eases and cmlt's for my colh'elion of 
old fiiniiture find iiicture.s, all of Avhie.h I intended 
to ship direct to Loudon. I taly Ava,s .a, l.oA'ely count ry, 
I rcllected; hut, after all, Eugluid av;i.s better, e.sjie- 
cially Avlieir now, through no fault of my own, 1 
had .stumbled into a slough of mystery. 

The faithful old man was Iie.art-lu'okeu at my 
.sudclcu deci.siou to leave. 

‘Ah, Hignor ’ri,i<lroue,’ he, .sighe.d whe.n lie re- 
turned I o repojd, ‘ Ibis i.s a .sorry day for tue ! To 
i.hiiik -- the .signore goes to l'lngl;uid, .so f;i,r oil', and I 
.shall never .see him ag;iin! I have (old them in ihe 
tOAVU, and evi;ry one regi'et.s.’ 

‘No doubt,’ 1 answered, smiling, ‘1 sup])ose 
I’ve, been <a pretty paying eii.slomer to the. trades- 
jieojde. They unwt have maiii- good profit out of 
me- eh, Nello?’ 

‘They did, Bignor I’adroue, before. I e.ame to 
yon; hut of hate it h.as been dill'ereni. 1 Ha; con- 
tinually threatismvl to tidl you when I’ve found 
them attemi'tting to cheat, Tliey don’t like to Im 
thought thieve.s by an .Eugli.shman, .signore.’ 

‘AVe.ll, Nello, you’ll ge.t another jihic.e. very soon. 
The Signor (Jon, sole Avill look afti-.r till yon get, 
something to do. I don’t intend, to (li.seharge. you 
;il, ti niumc;nt’.s notice.’ 

‘ Blit- --hut, signore,?’ fait ,ere<l the, fait.hful, wliiie- 
haiveil old man. ‘Ah, .signore ! you don't ku..iw-- 
iudoed you don’t. You have; alw.ays lieen s.o good to 
rm; that .somehow — well, t.o tell the. truth, i ’vi> .served 
you a.s though you we.re my own ,sou. Could you, 
not take we. with you to England ?’ 

‘ ImiAo.s.sihle 1 ’ I said. ‘ V'ou don’t knoAV Engli.sh, 
in t.he lirst pdace; heside.s, you Inu'e. your famiiy 
here. You ’ll he. far better off in Legliorn t han iu 
England AAdth its gray .skies ami daniji c.limale. You, 
a Tuscan, couldn’t stajid it a mont.h.’ 

‘But Boppio Martini, from the Hotel ('amjiari, 
AA'ont to London, and now lieV. one of i.ln; head- 
Wfiitens at the Hotel Cfirh.ou -a, sjileudid ])ns{., they 
say,’ urged Nello, 

‘I know. But he iva.s younger, ;ind he. ’d he.eii iii 
Pari.s yoav,s before,’ 1 juuswe.red deci.sivt-ly. ‘ 1 regi'et, 
Nello; but to take you to Mnglaud i.s iitt.erly im[)o,';- 
.sihlc. When T am gom*, however, 1 hojie. to ht-ar 
of you often through the, Hignor Console.’ 

‘But you do not know,’ he, argued. ‘ You can’t 
knoAv, All T can tell yon is that wlnm Ave p.art you 
will he in pmril. While, T am at; your side, nothing 
can happten. If you dischfirge. me, then 1' fear fur 
your safety.’ 
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I langlied at liim, deeming his words but a 
blundering attempt to compel me to keep him. 
Italians are experts in thi'eats and insinuations of 
evil. 

‘Well, Nello, I haven’t any fear, I assure you,’ I 
replied, ‘ You’ve been a mo,st excellent servant to 
me, and I much regret that we should be comp)elled 
to part ; but as for evil falling upon me during your 
.absence, I must say frankly that I don’t anticipate 
anything of the kind.’ 

‘ But will not the Signor Padrone be warned ?’ 

‘ Warned of what ? ’ I cried, for every one seemed 
to have some warning in his mouth for me. 

‘ Of what I have told you ? ’ 

‘ You want to go to England as my personal body- 
servant and guardian — eh ? ’ 

‘I do,’ replied the old man gravely. 

' And because of that you ’vc hit upon an exceed- 
ingly clever ruse by wbicb to induce me to let yon 
liave your way,’ I laughed. ‘ No, once for all, Nello, 
you cannot go with me.’ 

He stood in silence for a few minutes, as still as 
though lie were turned to stone. 

Tears stood in the eyes of the affectionate old 
servitor. A lump had arisen in his throat, and I 
-saw that with difficulty he swallowed it. 

‘You do not know my fears. Signor Padrone,’ he 
said huskily. ‘ It is for your own sake that I ask 
you to keep me as your servant — for the sake of 
your own future. If, liowever, you have decided, 
so it must he. Nello will leave you, signore; but 
he will not cease to be your humble and devoted 
servant.’ 

Then he turned slowly and went out, closing the 
doors after him. 

I felt sorry that I had jeered at him, for I had 
not known how deeply he was attached to me. Still, 
to take a man of his age to England would be an 
utter folly, and I could not help feeling that the 
warning he had given me was a false one, spoken 
with a motive. 

At last I rose, and, ascending to the study, where 
the windows were still closed against the heat and 
sun-glare from the sea, took forth my treasured 
Arnoldus, and seated xnyself at my writing-table 
with the determination of deciphering at least some 
of that record written at the end. 

The first line only of the uneven scrawl was in 
Latin, as I have already given, and for a long time 
I puzzled over the next, so sprawling and faded was 
it ; but at length I discovered, to my utter surprise 
and satisfaction, that the rest was not in Latin, but 
in the early sixteenth-century English. 

Then slowly and with infinite pains I gradually 
commenced to transcribe the mysterious record, the 
opening of which read as follows : 

‘Poe soe much as the unskilfull or the ungodly 
<'.annot of themselves concey ve the use of thys booke, 
I have thought it good to note unto them what 


fruite and comodi tie they maye ta3^ke thereof in soe 
plane forme of manner as I can devise. 

‘ Fyrst, therefore, they majm here lerne who and 
what manner of man I am. Next, they majm knowe 
of mi hirthe and station, of mi lyfe at the Courte of 
mi Lorde Don Giovanni Sforza, Tyrant of Pensaro, 
of mi confydences wyth ini ladie Lucrezia, of my 
dealynges with thegreate Lorde Alexander P.P. VI., 
the tenyble Pontiff, of mi adventures among the 
fayre ladjms of Pesaro and Eome, and of dy vers 
strange thynges in Yngolande.’ 

Written in rather difficult Old Engli.sh, it con- 
tinued : 

‘ Then may they further mark the deep significa- 
tion of this my secret record, and of how with speed 
I made amends for my slowness beforetime. Lastly 
have I here noted at the request of certain that by 
their own labour and without instruction or help 
they cannot attain the knowledge of The Sbcebi' 
Hidden, The studious man, with small pains, by 
help of this book, may gather unto bimself such 
good furniture of knowledge as shall marvellously 
enrich the commonplace. 

‘ Do ^mu, my reader, think of death ? The very 
thoughts disturb one’s reason; and though man may 
have many excellent qualitie.s, yet he may have 
the weakness of not commanding his sentiments. 
Nothing is worse for man’s health than to be in 
fear of death. Some are so wise as neither to hate 
nor fear it ; but for iny part T have an aversion to 
it, for it is a rash, inconsiderate thing that always 
cometh before it is looked for; always cometh un- 
seasonable, pai’teth friends, ruineth beauty, jeereth 
at youth, and draweth a dark veil over the pleasures 
of life. Yet this dreadful evil is but the evil of a 
moment, and that which we cannot by anj”- means 
avoid ; and it is that which makes it so terrible for 
me, sinner that I am; for ivere it certain, hope 
might diminish some part of the fear ; hut when I 
think I must die, and that I may die every moment, 
and that too in a thousand different wa3'S, I am in 
such a fright the which you cannot imagine. I see 
dangers where perchance there never were any. I 
am persuaded ’tis happy to be somewhat dull of 
mind in this case ; and yet the best way to cure the 
pensii'eness of the thoughts of death is to think of 
it as little as possible. 

‘Let him that learneth this MY secret, and sur- 
VIVETH, seek and so gain his just reward. But if 
thou, my reader, hath terror of the grave, seek not 
to learn the contents of this closed book. Tempt 
not the hidden power that lieth therein, but rather 
let the clasp remain fastened and the secret ever 
concealed from thy knowledge and understanding. 

‘ I, Godfrey Lovel, one time of the Abbey of Croy- 
lande, brother of the Order of the Ble.ssed Saint 
Benedict, warneth thee to stay thy curiosity, if tliou 
fearest death as I do fear it. 

‘ To SEEK further IS AT THINE OWN PERIL.’ 
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‘AEG UN D THE WOULD TIIEOUGn JAi>AiNG 


TTGlt may lie left out of the qucistion, 
for he oifered to jmt a girdle im;nd 
the eartli in forty minutes, Jules 
VcriiAs hero, who 'went round tlie 
world in eighty days, i.s out of the 
reckoning a.s well ; he has heen 
beaten liy many a modern globe-trotter. Hero W'o 
have ifr Henry Frodiu'ick, traveller and journalist, 
who has eiacirc'lcd the globe in fifty-four day.s 
su\'en liours and twmnty ininuto.s. l\>.ssibly Uiis 
Avas dune for a -n-ager. hfr J. 0. Doherty, of the 
Junior Conservative Club, started from London in 
September 1.000, to do the journey, if pos.sible, in 
fifty day.s; nniybe iu forty-eight days. By u.slug 
the Silicrian Baihvay the traveller may now shorten 
the journoy liy about twenty-two day.s. Then by 
Canadian Pacilie sti'amer to \'aiicouver, ;u)<l acro.ss 
Canaila by the C-uiadiati Paeilic, Kailw.ay, and on to 
Hew Vorlc, is the shortest route. 

Compare this with the tediou.s voyages of Ihe 
famous old eu'cuumavigator.s, who did the thing 
leisurely, and were so much at the merey of wind 
and ■\vc.ather and the enemies of hhiglaml as woll. 
They had an eye, too, for a Spaiii.sh troasure-ship 
by the way, and ouhirgod the hounds of the firitish 
J'hnpire in the pure .spirit of adventure. Sir 
.h’raneis DrakAs fumou.s voyage, of eiveiuiuiaviga- 
tion (jccui)ied two yiiar.s and l-eii months ; Dampie.r, 
the kuou-eyed olwerver, took (avo yeai'.s ; Ceorge 
Lord Anson sailed from England in Seiilemlnu* 
1740, with .six indilFerent vessels and evoAv, and bad 
storta. After thriai years and nine months he 
retiu’Tied with only one ves-sel and less than I wo 
hmnlivd of his original follower.-., hut with Kjiivaish 
treasure amounting to five hundred thou, ■•and 
pounds, and having greatly extended our kmuv- 
ledge of navigation ami geography. Oaplaiu ftiok, 
to numtion only ono of the results of his voyages, 
enlarged the British Empire hy Australia. A.s 
compared with thc.se early voyagers, travelling iu a 
ftrst-dass .steamer i.s now’ a gigantic picnic in a first- 
class hotel, ivith all the comforts of civilisation. 

That is an ohi lait true .saying that ‘the eye sees 
what it lias the po^ycr of .seeing.^ One man may go 
round the ^YOl'ld ami come back a greiitcr ignoramus 
than when he .set out, and maybe a worse man 
morally. If a fool at the heginning, a fool lie will 
remain to the end. Travel will make no more 
impression upon him than good advice. Another 
man, with the seeing dyo and the mind to grasp 
and utili,se the no-w knowledge and stinmUis and 
inspiration that come from contact with fresh 
scenes and peoples, has not only added to his own 
information, but is prepared to hand on his know- 
ledge to other. s. One great defect in most of our 
modern elementary education is that so much of 
it Is derived from books. Much observation and 
intercourse with one’s fellow-men are needed a.s a 
corrective. There arc travelling scholarslup.s and 


liur,sane.s; hut neither Andrew Caniegii- nor any 
million.aire.s have .seen their w;iy to iu..ii!.uie a 
ilound-the-AVorld Kehol;ir.shi]> fur a |(»ur of .‘fix nr 
eight mouth.s. An ex;utiinal.i(m-'}i;t[)er drauii up a I 
the end of it might havi' a ehaiiee. of being uiniv 
interesting and iustnietivc than the bulk of .-^iieit 
documents. 

Books have been multiplied rceordiug loiir.s round 
the world, insomuch that the voyage eastward has 
hecome almost a commonplace, to tlie, readei*, wlio 
still, how’ever, betray.s a languid interest in reading 
about China and Japan. The, native of fudia or 
China pro (,e.st,s, and (juile naturally, that the globe- 
trotter .should .Set down his crude iin])re,s.sii)us, 
which do not go de(']i eiiongli to Iu- a eorreid. mirror 
of the. life of tiie country, Mr Walter Del ^far, in 
Arninid fhe Thruuijh Jii)unt {A. Ai U Uaek), 

wril.i's ])Iea.siuilly and intelligently in .setting down 
notes ami impi’e,s,sioiis of a lour which oeeiipicd 
about eight mouths, tbio can see a great, deal and 
.spend imieh money in eight nionlli.s, A bachelor 
travelling lirst-elas,s, ami h.aviiig Ihe best of evm*y- 
thing, will spend on an aver.ig'e, over a period of 
eight, to twelve munih.s, about two guineas a day. 
Tbis does not include eigaus or whie.s, fir the. pur- 
e.ha.se of out tils or enrio.s; hut, it inrliules .steamer 
tiekel.s and all other expemse.s. If two wevi' to 
occupy the .siuno rooiii.s at hotels Ihe exjien.so might 
be three guineas a day for both. The fare, by 
Sibrn-iau b’ailway from Dulny lu boudnu is about 
iwi'uty-six pound.s, with leu or twelve ]ioniuls for 
food and e.vtras by tlm way. Mr Del Mar siartisl 
eastwards on Ixttli .ramiiivy 1800, on hoard a .steamer 
iu the, Tha,mes, travelling by (‘oinmbo, Batavia, 
Singapore, 1 loug-koujf, and Shanghai, lie was at, 
N.aga.saki on rah April ; at Ilomilulii fin 5oTd July ; 
Sa,u Krauelsco, bith August; ami left New A'ork 
for Loudon on i!()l,h Sejiteinher, 'fwo-third.s of hi.s 
book are about .bapau, lie Ihink.s the tliree nuiuth.s 
ending with Juue. are the mo.st favourable for that 
country. 

The lamlsmaTi i.s a[it t,o marvel at the ]ia.sfinie.s 
engaged in on hoard an I'a, ''tern-bound .sliip; lint 
ptBsilily the reader so <‘ii'cuin,'ita,m‘cd would, be 
ready to fall in with the most inane, of the lot. 
Whist, piquet, gamhling on the .ship’.s laiu, con- 
eerta, potato-raee.s, tug-s of-war, race.s in -which the 
ladies run with eott.on to be threaded by ])avluer.s 
who hold lioedle.s at the other end of the deck, 
pillow-Iighte, or maybe a necktie, race, in \vhieli 
the ladies run, with necktiii.s to their partner, s, tic 
them in a bow, and race buck to the goal. Mr Del 
Mar has nothing good to .say of Bort Said, Avhieh i.s 
‘an emporium of the indecem;ie.y of literat.ure, art, 
and nature, unredeemed by the, .saving gra-ce of 
cither cleaulines.s or be.auty.’ A. guide at .Aden bad 
the accomplishment of being able. t,o avoid telling 
the truth in .seven langmige.s. 

Colombo Avas reached in t,weul,y-[ouv days from 
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London. The tea-planters are described as most 
agreeaWe gentlemen; while we hear about cocoa, 
cinchona, and. the india-rubber industry, which is 
on the increase. It was a relief to get away from 
‘hot and evil-smelling Batavia.’ .Less than three 
million acres in Java are owned by Europeans and 
Chinese. 

Mr Del Mar found Singapoi'e, that great em- 
porium of the East, most interesting, altliough. 
topographically he found it had little to claim 
attention. To Sir T. Stamford Baffles, who with 
Sir Humphry Davy founded the London Zoo, 
belongs the credit of far-sightedness in talcing 
the measures wdierehy it was saved for the Empire 
from the Sultan of Johore. The mine-managers 
of South Africa, who have been at their wits’-end 
for labour, might here get an object-lesson of how 
useful and successful John Chinaman may become 
under the British Hag. As a recent correspondent 
of the Times has pointed out, Singapore is probably 
the most cosmopolitan city of its size in the world, 
with a population of about two hundred thousand. 
This is shown by the methods adopted by the j)ost- 
office. For some parts of the town three sets of 
postmen start together on almost the same rounds. 
A Malay takes all the correspondence for Euro- 
peans; a Chinese postman takes all correspondence 
for Jews, Armenians, Malays, Arabs, Parsees, and 
Japanese ; a Tamil postman delivers letters directed 
in the Tamil, Telegu, and South Indian characters ; 
a Sikh delivers letters addressed in Hindustani, 
Persian, and the North Indian characters. Chinese 
po.stmen fail in delivering letters directed in 
Japanese; Imt the Malay postmen succeed in this. 
Mr Del Mar calls Singapore a Chinese teri’estrial 
paradise; and amongst the Celestials it is an 
accepted fiction that the territory of the Straits 
Settlements is p.art of China, and a jdace wdiere 
good Confncians may pass their lives and leave 
their bones. Under our beneficent rule the Chinese 
are free to develop their many good qualities and 
abilities ; they rank high as business-men, and in the 
lowest work do tlie best work at the lowmst prices. 
The Chinese coolie is described as hard-working, 
patient, sober, and not ixnintelligent. The Chinese 
merchants have luxurious homes, and indulge in 
cycling and horse-riding, in boots and breeches, with 
their pig- tails under their caps. The Governor 
of Singapore remarked that ‘they drive better 
cattle than I do ! ’ The deaths exceed the births, 
and the balance of population is kept up by immi- 
gration. Our traveller enjoyed the .sight of how 
quickly the coolies could coal a big ship wdth 
baskets suspended on a bamboo pole. They have 
been knomi to put three thousand tons of coal on 
hoard a British man-of-war in eight hours. Con- 
vention al)ides at Singaijore, for a ‘swallow-tail’ is 
worn by Europeans at all formal dinners. Amongst 
the fruits our traveller enjoyed here were a small 
banana, the sour manilla (a fruit like a small pear), 
and the durian. 

It may be that ilr Del Mar is more frank and 


plain-spoken than most travellers; but in no 
volume we have ever read 'were there more entries 
regarding the ‘social evil.’ There are at least 
twent 3 ’'-tw'o different pages in the book in which the 
matter is referred to in undi.sgui3ed language ; and 
under Japan a painstaking account is given of the 
que.stion there. The student of social morals may 
Avelcome such references, although these are hardly 
for indiscriminate reading. According to our 
traveller, ‘it would almost seem that social and 
marital relations are loosened as the temperature 
of the locality rises, and that levity of manners are 
the result of lightness of attire. No doubt the 
relaxation of social restraints is one of the charms 
of the East, for this charm cannot he said to be a 
physical or even an intellectual one.’ One can 
never imagine any nation rising to be a prominent 
w’orld-powmr, ho-wever, that trades in the subjection 
of wmmen. Mr Del Mar is under no illusion as to 
the Japanese, for he says ‘their immorality and 
gross shamelessness, and generally their treatment 
of w'-omen, are disgraceful to a people claiming to 
be one of the Great Powers, as well as their com- 
mercial dishonesty and their continued subjection 
to gross and trivial superstition.’ Of their com- 
mercial .sharpness the publishers of tliis Journal had 
an example by the reprinting of their Dictionarxj 
of ilie English Language (edited by T. Davidson) by 
means of a photo-lithographic process, in order to 
nndersell the legitimate edition in Japan. The 
seamy side of their life goes alongside high intel- 
lectual competency; the Chinese ptLysically are a 
finer people, and intellectually as well endowed. 
Japan itself, Mr Del Mar thought, was a sterile 
country, largely volcanic, and not beautiful in the 
sense that England, Scotland, and Ireland are 
beautiful ; while ‘ the mass of the people are not as 
cleanly in their habits as the Dutch, nor as polite 
as the Germans, nor as moral as the Scotch, nor as 
truthful as the Portuguese. And it may be doubted 
if they are more patriotic than the English, more 
artistic than the French, or more adaptive than the 
Americans.’ They have' been called the Frenchmen 
of the East. 

Mr Del Mar found Hong-kong pleasant to look at 
from the harbour; but the Cliinese there are con- 
fined to their own quarter, and dare not make a 
display as at Singapore for fear of the sharks 
amongst their own countrymen, There is a lively 
description of Canton, 'which can he seen extended 
along the Pearl River for about four miles, w’ iih 
the densest masses of house-boats and sampans in 
the foreground. The number of boats is given at 
eighty-four thousand; and here the owners live, 
are married, and die. In exploring miles of narrow 
streets, some of them covered so as to form long 
arcades, ‘ the '\’ista of such an arcade, with its succes- 
sion of vermilion and gilt signs, is striking enough 
to make one forget the dirt and smells.’ In Flowery 
Forest Monastery he saw live hundred Avell-gilt 
'wooden idols, each -with an incense-bowl before it. 
The execution-ground was a ifiace where criminals 
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were brotiglit in batclies to be decapitated or cut 
into a tbousand pieces. At the Ohineise Exami- 
nation Hall tlie (ioinpotitors bring food and writing 
materials, and may have to renjain twenty-four or 
sixty bours, wliatcvor happens. Passas are accom- 
])liaiicd by bribery, corru])tion, collusion, fraud, 
personation, and pTU’clia.sc of pa])era. The Maiudiu 
caste monoptdises all the liigh ollice.?. 

Alacao adverti.scs itself as the ‘Monte (Javlo’ of 
the East, and the expenses of the Govermnent are 
partly met by the yearly payment of fifteen thou- 
sand pounds received from the Chinese syndicate 
which has the gambling concession, and runs sixteen 
fan-tan houses to suit the various classes of gamblers. 
Bread, it appears, is practically unknown to the 
Chinese, and the favourite drinks are a sort of 
arrack distilled from rice and tea scented with 
chulan-seed or rose-leaves. Opium, our traveller 
thinks, is little if any more injurious to hard- 
working coolies than tobacco, and seemed t.o ad, as 
a stimulant. In steam cr.s crossing the I’acilic a 
Chinese crow is to ho, preferred. The Eurojnyins 
in tShanghai arc less than seven thou.sand, while 
llie Chinese population in the native city is esti- 
mated at six hundred and twenty thousaml. But if 
the visitor has seen Canton or I'ckiug, he is recom- 
mended to omit penetrating the walls which for 
three and a half miles encircle Old Shanghai, fur 
Hhe lions of Shanghai are very small (mes, ils 
smells are very great, and it far exceeds e-ither 
Canton or Peking in the quantity of (illh per acre*, 
it can and doe,s e-xliibit.’ The trade of the great 
river-valley is centred here. The British and 
Japanese firms o^^t^umbGr all the other n;itionali- 
ties. The United State.? comes next to Great 
Britain in the value of goods sold to China, Tie*, 
Chinese seem to have most fear and rcsjw.ct for 
Russia, and from peasant to Emi)re!ii.s-l')o\vagi“r, 
anioug both Chine, se .aud Mamdius, there .still 
remain.?, wo are told, hatred of the foreigner, 

Dorothy Menpes, in looking at China from an 
artistic point of view, say.s that the colouring of licr 
citie,? and canals reminds one of a meerschaum pipe. 
The cities show rich red-broAvns and gohls, ranging 
down to blue-blacks, and have an ancient, smoked, 
and polished appearance. Aud the people : ‘ Their 
minds aud imaginations are a.s fine as ever; they 
do not lack the genius to conceive nor the dexterity 
to e,xecute, aud yet they remain stationary.’ When 
China does begin to move doubtless we shall hear 
.'■of it." ■■.'■'." 

Nagasaki, we are told, i.s the winter-quarters of 
all the foreign lleets in North Pacific water.?. Mr 
Del Mar had a sight of the Emperor of Japan. He 
is above the average height of tlic Jap, and advances 
slowly and rather unsteadily, as if unused to walk- 
ing; hi.s toes are turned in, and he neems to walk 
without .straightening his knees. The Empress 
appeared to have a cold, sorrowful face, with small, 
reiiued features aud curved jiose, and "was dressed in. 
European co.stume, with hat, gloves, and parasol. In 


a fashionable resort our traveller did not .see one 
w'oman with a really good liguiv, aud the ]U'opor- 
tion of women Avilh pretl.y face.? wa,s .sm/ili. Bu(, 
the ladies excel in .small, Avcll-shfijied hands. Tu 
the baths they some.i.imes jqipear in .ab.solute nudity 
before the other sex. Religion seems very uumii 
a veneer, like a good deal of ,l;qiane,si>, imilative 
civilisation, and the tcmplivpilgrimage.s are. ;i pre- 
text for <a day’s outing; ‘half of fh(‘. ]H>.uple, go to 
the tem])le to play and half to pray.’ ’.riuire i,s 
no Aveekly day .set apart for religion,? ob.servance, 
although the Guvernment oJlice.? are do.scd on 
Sunday. The Buddhists boa.st the great.er number 
of large temples aud mona.deries ; but, as in China, 
the votariCvS do not take f.heir inligion very .seriously, 
aud are pre])ared to change it. in olK'diencc to the, 
imperial edict, .fapanese t’hristian missions have 
been a groat .suc(,*e..sa ; a dee]) impression is also 
being made upon China. The imnie.diatn ellcct of 
the Aiiglo-JajwuKW! ;illiauce lia.s been to si'enre the. 
ini,egrity of Korea and of China, ulllumgli tliere 
have not hee.n wanting .sign,? that l.heve may lie 
(rouhle betweeti JapiUi ami l>ii,s.sia ov(',r Korea. 

Here are <a few J.ajia, ne.se. eonlra.st.s to what ohtain.s 
with n,? : The hmsband may Ins'p as many enne.u- 
hines as he likes ; hut a.Ia]tane,se lady ean have no 
male friend.? or aiapiaiutam;ow. ftrunkennesH i.s un- 
common; hut .suicide i.s increa.siug, ;iml i.s double 
that of the Uniled Kingdom. A foreigne.r i.s a.? .safe 
in Japan as in J^omhm. H'iie eommon jioople. bathe 
ill the. .same tuli one after another, and the. women 
Ififsl, all in the t"jiiue Avaler. Mr l)e,l IMar .saAV riee 
being washed in t.he. giitter-wal.er, Dorothy .Mexqies 
remarks thiit eve.ry thing in dajun i.s .small and .slow 
and careful. If a lady lioes go on house.! luidi, .she 
ride.? a.stride likii a man. A .lap jml.s a hoi'.se in a 
stall tail-linst, iwobably from the fear of iieing 
kicked. The beef 1? better even than that of Old 
Ihiglaud. At an hotel in Kobe, it is ]jo.ssible tu 
have a olioico of .seventeen di.die.?. Rice-bran i.s 
used by many instwid uf sou]t. Pauper,? are .seldom 
seen; they are caved for liy their own relationg. 
Almo.st (.o’ery country in the world l)uy,s rice from 
.lapaii, wliilo tlie United State, s takes about three- 
fourths of the tea; and in these day.? of li.?e;il 
proposal? it is suggestive that the removal of tlie 
American duty ha.? been a source of much .sati.sfac- 
lion to the grower.?. Over t.he. lavi'rn.s at, Hakodate 
are branche.?, .sugge.?ting the old .'laying, Mlood wine 
needs no hush,’ 

A recent critic term,? this book one of the. be.st im- 
pre.?,siouist record.? of travel he. li.as ever read, and the 
account of modern .lapan by far the. fulle.st audnm.'-t 
truthful known to him. With the rese.rvation that it, 
ha? not been written for liabi'.s, but takes eogni.sanec 
of all the facta of life, we laicomniend the remler to 
make its acquaintance for him, self. 'The.re he may 
learn to his heart’s content of pilgrims, <laueeiv, 
temples, theatre.?, actor.?, gei, alias, re.staura,ul.s, inn.s, 
coolie,?, and railway.?; also, how be.at to see, ami 
afterwards to tell of what he Ims seen. 
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GEEAT TEAOHEES OF MY TIAIE. 


By T. H. S. Escott. 



|II, Cliildren of Mneveli, with no 
music in your souls, and ears 
hardened against the concord of 
sweet sounds ! ’ With some such 
exclamation of mock-heroic banter, 
a Harrow master during the second 
half of the last century was in the habit of relieving 
his overwrought feelings when a false quantity 
particularly atrocious or some other elementary 
blunder of an excejitionally aggressive kind was 
perpetrated by one of the pupils in his class-room. 
The teacher, a slightly built but remarkably wiry 
young clergyman, had then not reached his thir- 
tieth year. With boys of any intellectual turn or 
taste his popularity and success were surpassed 
by no teacher on the staff of Vaughan or Butler. 
At that time the most refreshing quality distinctive 
of F. W. Farrar was a breezy but intense earnestness, 
and a cheery but passionate belief in the truth of 
any opinion to which he had been conscientiously 
led and the righteousness of the cause that, after 
careful thought, he had made his own. As a young 
man, indeed till the final failure of his health, an 
enthusiast, he never failed to show to all those 
whom it concerned a reason for the faith that was 
in him. Boys of any quick receptiveness could, 
therefore, have been subjected to no mom enlighten- 
ing or stimulating influence. Given responsive 
natures of that sort, the man who died Dean of 
Canterbury had been in his day the most successful 
among educationalists in the Victorian age. 

At Harrow, in other ways too, he exei’cised a 
healthy power throughout the school. Rugby Chapel 
never heard from Thomas Arnold himself sermons 
better calculated to do such a congregation good than 
those preached hj Farrar- before the school of Byron. 
Once it was known that Farrar would fill the pulpit, 
the Sunday colds and coughs often jfleaded as excuses 
for absence from the service were never heard of. 
Chalmers or Liddon himself never addressed a 
more attentive audience. The author of Ghilde 
Harold was called by Heine the greatest elemental 
force of his century. The letters of Byron’s name, 
rudely written, may still be read on the tree in the 
‘churchyard on the hill’ commemorated in his 
lines. Appropriately enough, therefore, to those 
poetic traditions, ‘ voluntary verse ’ is, or used to 
1)6, among the exercises of the place. To some 
purpose it was encouraged by Farrar. As still a 
youth at Cambridge, he had, indeed, himself pro- 
duced many meti'ical compositions, inspired, it 
might be said, by the genius- as well as marked by 
the mannerisms of a certain spiritual Byronism. 
By-and-by, in the course of half -holiday walks with 
them, even more than during school-hours, he really 
communicated some of those graceful gifts to his 
more promising and sympathetic disciples. 


Of the ‘ voluntary ’ versifiers whom he trained at 
Harrow, one at least, a Scotch nobleman, bade fair 
to rival the reputation of the historic bard produced 
by the school. That child of the muses afterwards 
won notoriety by his wealth and munificence to 
the Church of his adoption, and as Lord Bute he 
received a sort of immortality from sitting to 
Benjamin Disraeli for the hero ol Lothair. It was 
thought in the Harrow stage of Farrar’s career 
that, should the future Lothair fail to achieve the 
highest laurels of song, the distinction must be won 
by a class-mate, a famous eye- doctor’s son. This 
was George Anderson Critchettj since then he has 
become, not the greatest bard, but the most eminent 
oculist known to Harley Street. Another member 
of the same Harrow group, J. T. Agg-Gardner, has 
developed, as member for Cheltenham, into one 
of the trustiest and most self-sacrificing pillars of 
twentieth-century Conservatism. 

Among Farrar’s Harrow colleagues was another 
theologian who was making those years of tutorial 
work a time of preparation for the highest service 
not less to all classes in his country than to his 
Church. At that earlier epoch Brooke Foss West- 
cott, who was to die Bishop of Durham, had about 
hinr neither in his dress nor manner anything very 
distinctively ecclesiastical. The first impression 
produced by him was that which might have been 
associated with a highly cultivated and especially 
refined Nonconformist minister of liberally unde- 
nominational views. His life was that of ascetic 
but simple piety. His sermons appeal to interests 
different from those to which Farrar addressed 
himself, and seemed so saturated in a spirit of 
mystical devotion as to give rise to the school-boy 
saying that the preacher Avrote them on his kneel 
They held his hearers not less closely than Farrar’s 
more popular discourses. Together Avith Vaughan’s 
scriptural lectures, they produced, in the formation 
of school-boy character, an effect to be compared 
with the results that had folloAved Thomas Arnold’s 
discourses to an earlier generation at Rugby. West- 
cott’s peculiar poAver manifested itself elseAvhere 
than at the Middlesex school, and in a shape equally 
Ijractical. The present Avriter, Avhen tra Addling Avith 
him in the Western Islands of Scotland, has heard 
him deliver informal addresses on the everyday 
aspects of Christianity to the fisherfolk on the sandy 
leA'els of the Iona shore or on the rock-bound coas't 
of Mull. Here his teaching sank as deeply into the 
nath'e mind, and is to this day recalled an vividly, 
as his addresses many years later, Avhen Bishop of 
Durham, expounding to the Northumbrian miners 
the Gospel of the Resurrection in its capacity to 
soh'e the problems of industrial life, including" the 
difficulties between labour and capital. With all 
these persons Westcott became a poAver because he 
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•was an earnest-, simple-minded man, wlio lived 
what lie preaelied. In addition to this, he was a 
Briton ol an essentially manly kind, a true speci- 
]nen of inuscuhir CJhristiaiiity, notwithstanding 
his slight, delicate stature. Some little physical 
disability untitted him for boating. But while 
canon of Beterbo rough he captained a cricket eleven 
comi)rising six sons of his own, completed by others 
of his colleagues. His own forte in the field was 
bowling; here Lilly white’s Guide of the period 
noticed the excellence of liis ‘ Jiead-work.’ Athletic 
feats of this sort I have only seen paralleled 
among ecclesiastical families by Charles Words- 
worth, Bishop of St Andrews, and his sons. 

In some points Bishop Westcott curiously re- 
sembled Arthur Stanley, Dean of Westminster. 
Both men’s theological lectures at their respec- 
tive universities were ecpially epoch-making events 
about the same time. There -was a similarity, too, 
as regards personal habits. Westcott, indeed, lacked 
that constitutional incapacity for the simplest 
arithmetical matters which prevented Stanley from 
realising that the coin hal£-a-crown and Hvo shil- 
lings and sixpence were of the same value. But 
Westcotb’s generous disinclination to spend any- 
thing on himself called almost as much foi* family 
supervision or control as did Stanley’s grotescpie 
absent-mindedness. In moments of spiritual elation, 
when they were addressing undergraduates from 
the university pulj>it, the slight proportions of the 
two men seemed to expand under the influences of 
the same fervour. Insinred by his theme, axid by 
the sight of the intent young faces before him, 
each preacher seemed to be transfigured from the 
■ homilist into the seer. 

If these two men differed from other teachers of 
their time m not appearing to fashion themselves 
after any special exemjffar, that was scarcely the 
■case with their distinguished contemporary, Ben- 
jamin Jowett. As tutor of Balliol, even ixiorc than 
as master, Jowett in his day exercised a healthy 
influence of a kind generally ignored. IL L. Mansel, 
who in 18G7 succeeded Milman as Dean of St Paul’s, 
had engaged in a controversy with P. D. Maurice, 
with results more theulogically unsettling to the 
receptive youth of that generation than can have 
attended any other discussion in the second half of 
the last century. Jow'ett’s so-called sce]iticiBm was 
merely a trick of manner, by which he tried to 
reproduce the famous irony of Socrates. As a fact, 
■and in his relations with tlie youtli of that perioil, 
Jowett had a great deal more of the downright 
British bluntness of Dr Johnson than the merely 
■intellectual sympathies of the Attic philosopher. 
Jowett’s real hero was not, indeed, Soci’ates, but 
Samuel Johnson, whose writing.s he knew almost 
as well as he did Shakespeare, and infinitely better 
than he ever even pretended to know Plato. 
Whether as tutor of his college or as its head, he 
firsl aimed, as did Johnson, at making those w'hom 
lie influenced good citmens. The views of Hie 
High Church Tory Mansel, as J. S. Mill had fore- 


seen, were not calculated to .slreiigllum or (juicken 
young people’s faith. ‘A person of some ibcLorical 
ability’ was tbe praise allowed by Jowett to 
Maurice’s opponent. 'Jhic Balliol teacher devoted 
all his shrewdness, wisdom, and (juiet saiirc to 
imiiressiiig upon his disciples Lliat the personal 
dicta of a theologian on his promotion could not 
possibly interfere with the prejui ration foi- the 
duties of life which they were ■at O.xfoi'd to actpiire. 
Herein lay the distinctive value of his service and 
teaching during the most useful }’eurs of Jonajlt’s 
blameless life. 

It was a period of noLiible teachers, on the 
Isis, elsewhere than at Balliol. The lectures of 
W W. Capes of (Aieeu’s on subjects of modern 
usefulness to lads entering u^mn any sort of intel- 
lectual calling ov'ed nothing to any Balliol teach- 
ings, and were becoming an inlluencu for good not 
confined to the LTuiversity. His chief ced leagues— 
Edmund Moore (to-day' the great aulliorily on 
Dante, recently made a. ciinoii) and 11. B. Byvue 
— succeeded in inspiring often the. most ii]i]iromis- 
ing material with an abiding interest in Old World 
philosophy and schularsliip, not as antiquarian 
curiosities, but us effeelivc instruments of modern 
training. 

Nearly conLem])orary with those J list luimetl ivere 
other moulders of the- undergraduate mind worthy 
to be I'cmembered among the intellectual forces of 
Victorian Oxford. Early in tlie .si.vties of tin* nine- 
teenth century had been ehsded to a fotmleiiLsIu]) 
at Christchurch a Snell exJiibil loner from Balliol, 
a Scotsman of intellect us powerful us his physiipie 
seemed frail, and of the same courageous and ardent 
temper as forms tlu* material of great luoml re- 
formers, now a Savouarolu, now a Luther, now a 
Thomas Arnold. No one then in Uid’ord residence 
will have forgotten the mauifesLatiou of lieurt-deep 
sorrow that filled the ])lace when, on a cold, bleak 
spring day in iWGi, tbu news went ruimd of 
George Haukhie Luke having been drou’ned in a 
canoe on the Isis, clo.se by llHey Luck. 11. G, Liddell, 
picturesquely' aristocratic of figure ;ind geneml ap- 
pearance, and steeped to the liuger-tips in patri- 
cian prejudice, was then Dean of W(,)lsey’s famous 
fouuclatiou. On his election to tiie. House, Jhddell 
was thought to hai-’e recei\-cd somewhat coldly- the 
modest, shrinking little Scot, fresh from tiie college 
presided over by bis brotlier-lexicograjilier, Seott.. 
Luke’s tpiiet strength and serene :seal fur every! long 
of enuohling tendency had long .since coinerted 
the stately and scornful Dean into one of hi.s 
warmest admirers. As he issued from the. <leanery 
in Great Tom Quad., accompanied by H;uilford 
(then censor, to-day Bish,oi> of Gibraltar) and l)y 
Osborue Gordon (wbo juit more Greek sciiolaisbij) 
into more generations of golden youth tlian was 
ever done by Jowett hiinself), Liddell, in a voice 
tremulous with emotion, drew the attention of his 
companions to the fact that all (he ■wi.udow-bliud.s 
had been drawn down. It was a .sjjouLaj icons and 
merited tribute from all sets aud degrees wilhin 
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the building to the tender respect universally won 
i'or the guiet little scholar and teacher by a course 
of tranquil and brave devotion to duty. 

About this time, too, a compatriot of Luke had 
w(m, in the university of King iUfred, a reputa- 
ti<jn rivalling that of his former tutor, Jowett. 
Beaumont Street, Oxford, had long been more or 
less classical ground from its eoutaining the resi- 
dences of Frederick Symonds, the kindest and 
most skilled medical attendant ever possessed hy, 
at least, three Oxford generations, and of J. E. 
Thorold Rogers, the friend of Bright, of Cobden, 
and, with tlie late T. B. Potter, founder of the 
'(Johden Ciiilj. Had Rogers in the first instance, 
instead of taking orders, gone to the Bar, or while 
young entered Parliament, he would have made a 
national name. As political litterateur in prose 
and verse he had the happiness of Mansel himself. 
His was the epigram d propos of the two Oxford 
historians of that epoch : 

Wliere from alternate tubs, 

Stubbs butters Freeman, 

Freeman butters Stubbs. 

But the particular denizen of Beaumont Street 
now referred to was John Nichol of Glasgow. The 
son of the Glasgow astronomer, the son-in-law of 
Sheriff Bell, he was then in the habit of jjassing 
the summer term at Oxford, to take a few favoured 
pupils for the final Honour Schools. He may 
not have been "without some of the egotistic weak- 
nesses of the greatest men. These, if they existed, 
were more than relieved hy a genius for teaching, 
improved by art and elevated by native kindliness 
into a general power and wish to help his pupils 
to the utmost and in every way. The sxxccess with 
which he secxxred first-classes eventually caused 
a decided modification iix the papers set for 
‘ Greats.’ 

With Hichol must Ido ranked another teacher, 
then making a name for himself in another direc- 
tion. Waller H. Pater lived to be first the high-priest 
of the oesthetic movement, and afterwards, xvhile 
fellow of Brazenose, a convert to genuine Chris- 
tianity, who desired, when death came xxpon him, 
to settle down to clerical life in a college-living. 
In earlier days he had among Oxford teachers 
a position not xmlike that of John HichoL To all 
then meditating an intellectual vocation they xvei-e 
healthfixlly stimulating preparatives for later xise- 
fixlness. At this time he systematically overworked 
himself. Even thus early the results to his health 
were but too painfully aiqaarent. He began his 
teaching before breakfast and continued it through- 
out the day. Then came his private studies. The 
light in his room, looking out xxpon the High Street, 
long outlived the lamps in that thoroughfare. 

At the epoch now looked hack upon, two of the 
schoolmasters who j)erhaps sent xip the best-prepared 
lads to Oxford were tiie present Bishop of Hereford 
and tiie iate Dean of Westminster. Both of these, 
in tlieir influence and in its fruits, reproduced not 
a little of tiie exami)le and tiie metliods of Thomas 


Arnold. Bradley at Marlborough and Dr Percival 
at Rugby, neaiiy at the same time, made an 
identical discovery as regards the chief instrument 
of classical training. Tiie writing of Latin prose 
had come to be regarded as tiie great test of 
youtbfid excellence. The two teachers jxxst men- 
tioned discovered tliat true perfection in this art 
was to he obtained less by constant practice than 
hy the habitual assimilation of the best models. 
To write like Cicero and, above all, Livy, the 
sxxrest plan was not merely to study these axxthors, 
hxxt copiously and regixlarly to learn them hy 
heart. Hence, and hexiee only, the marked im- 
provement displayed in the Latinity of those papers 
with which Oxford examiners were then busy. 

‘It is tbe sermon of a man who knows better 
tban most of bis cloth what real theology is,’ Such 
was the comment made in the present winter’s 
hearing by Benjamin Disraeli on a sermon which 
he had jxxst heard from its then Principal in the 
chapel of Glasgow University. The occasion of 
the remark was the English statesman’s visit 
to Glasgow to he inaugurated as Lord Rector 
in 1874. The discourse thus characterised was a 
masterly exposition of the Divine attributes with 
the human, especially in regard to the virtue of 
forgiveness. The crowded building in the half- 
light of a winter afternoon; the tall, rather gaxxnt, 
hxxt most impressive presence of the iireacher in 
the pulpit above ; tbe remarkable, familiar featxxres 
of tbe ixiost distinguished member of the congrega- 
tion, in his House of Commons listening-attitude, 
below: these were only some of the details that 
made a scene never to be forgotten by the many 
who Avitnessed it, but of xvhom very few 
now survive. Wliat Disraeli felt xvas intelligible 
euougli to all who had even a slight acqxxaiutance 
Avith John Caird. Tiie Prince-Consort had xxsed 
nearly the same AAmrds of tliis great teacher and 
preacher as early as the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Carefidly-thoxigiit-out eloquence, intel- 
lectual strength, spiritual ferA'our; these, fused 
together in one discourse, had caused Queen Yic- 
toria’s hxxsband, in 1865, to 2 ->ronoxince the divine, 
aaRo had taken the reb'gion of common life as his 
subject, ‘the greatest Indug prophet in Protestant 
Christendom.’ Norman Macleud, Priuciiial Tulloch, 
and others of that school and generation liave im- 
pressed deeply their jiersonal qualities, their mental 
power, their zeal in their high service, xqion Anglo- 
Saxons in all jjarts of the Avorld. Perhajis, even 
of these, none sjioke with more abiding and more 
eleA^ating autliority tban did Princqial Caird dxiring 
tbe period in Avhich Benjamin Disraeli formed one 
of bis congregation. 

Tbe closing decades of tbe last century compre- 
hended the jaalmy period of a distinguished little 
society in London Avhich might have been described 
as a club for tbe teachers and qxreachers of their 
age, seexxlar or religioxxs. Such, indeed, Avas the 
Metajihysical Society. Its organising spirit bad per- 
hajjs been Mr James KnoAvles. If its most famous 
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member ^yc^e found in \Y. E. Gladstone, its leading, 
spivils, udio took the most active part in its dis- 
cussions, vcre Cardinal Manning and Richard Hoit 
Hutton, the editor of the Spectator. James Mar- 
tineau, j^lattlicw Arnold, and William George Ward 
(the ereAvhilo inatheniatioal tutor of Balliol), as Avell 
as the poet Browning, inaj' sometimes have been 
of the company, but the chief figures were those 
already mentioned. In his earlier days, Hutton, 
like so many rcllective men of his day, was the 
disciple of F. D. Maurice ; then among his asso- 
ciates were J. M. Ludlow and Thomas Hughes, 
the author of Tom Broioni’s Schooldays. Afterwards, 
R. IL Hutton’s mental master w'ould have been 
recognised by him in his brother-member of the 
Metaphysical Society, James Martineau. The great 
incidents in its proceedings at this time were 
the high speculative arguments, wherein different 
sides were taken hy teachers of their generation so 
mutually opposed and so individually distinguished 
as Manning and Martineau; upon very rare occa- 
sions, it may be, by Gladstone, Browning, and 1 
rather think once or twice by Tennyson himself. 
The extraordinary magnetism exercised by Mar- 
tineau over his personal following was perceptible 
in his manner with casual acquaintances. As such, 
it was realised very many years ago by the present 
writer, when, as an exceedingly young man fresh 
from college, he was concerned in preparing some 
examination questions, in Avhich his veneraWe 
seniors, Maurice and Martineau, with one or two 
more, were to have a voice. 

The wisdom of Arnold of Rugby, though in 
shapes very different, to some degree descended to 
his sons. Matthew, illustrious eldest, had as his 
second brother Tom Arnold, Avhose faculty of im- 
parting knoAvledge and stimulating thought marked 
liim, through all his phases of religious develop- 
ment, as a great teacher. The intellectual relations 
betv’een Arnold of Rugby and his brilliantly ver- 
satile second son seemed to suggest to those Avho 
know them best a comparison between the positions 
in which stood to each other John Henry Newman 
the Cardinal and his brother Francis William. At 
one time Francis Newman had served as 2 >rofessor 
in New College, Manchester, 

Not the least famous of Francis Newman’s and 
of Thomas Arnold’s Manchester j^uiJils was one Avho 
long before bis death filled a front jdace in the 
ranks of English teachers or preachers on matters 
etpially concerning this U'orid and the next. The 
two literary founders of the school of Radical 
Imperialism are the late Admiral Maxse and 
the happily surviving Mr George Meredith. The 
former, a naval officer of Crimean distinction, once 
a Gladstonian, always set that statesman a pattern 
of militant patriotism. The novelist just named 
reflected some aspects of the admiral’s i>olitical 
evolution in his Beauchamih Career. The whole 
episode of Dr Slirajmel, in that book, may be said 
to present the germ of the political faith now 
identified with Birmingham. In that connection, 


the Manchester College student, under Tboiucus- 
Arnold and Francis Newman, must be meniJoned 
here. R. W. Pale, quite as mueh in ^’olitics and 
letters as in theology, was tlie great intellectual 
worthy of nineteouth-century Birmingbam. His 
influence and message, not merely in tin; ])ul[iit. 
but in the everyday duties of civic life, made, hin^ 
locally all that Martineau was on a larger stage,, 
and what Josejfli Parker’s successor at the Oily 
Temple, R. J. Campbell, in-omises to bee.oine. 


CUPID AND PSYOIIK. 

The fisher-boats wing o’er the seas, 

Home from their green dominions, 

Swing flxitteriug up into tlie breeze, 

And fold their red-brown pinions ; 

Cauiiets are plunging near the land. 

And gulls in ether wheeling ; 

And you, upon the yellow sand, 

With spade and bueltet kiieelini';. 

Drown, sunny face, light sunny hair, 

Eyes of the blue of heaven ; 

A little girl — one would deelai’e 
A boy— -of six or seven, 

Witli mop of curls for winds to woo, 

And — which is truly shocking ■ 

.Torsey of blue, and luiickeis too, 

And neither shoe nor stocking. 

Here, all intent on serious play, 

Mere mortals nought affect you ; 

Who, as they pass upon your way, 

Turn, smiling, to inspect you. 

Garment and guise might well perplex. 

Nor can wo deem them .stupid, 

The folk that, witless of your sex, 

Have dubbed you ' Little Cupid.’ 

’Tis Sunday. Who this dainty maid 
Would know, if now they met her? 

True, the brown leg.s are still disjxlayod, 

The feet mere .sandals fetter : 

But, ah, the frock !— .snow-white, witii luce 
And starchy frills upon it ; 

While, ringed with curls, a tlow'er-Iiko face 
Laughs from a snow-white honnet. 

So, whether maid or ouean-elf, 

Fresh sumshine round you giviiig, 

In blithe unconKciousnos.s of self. 

You live for joy of living. 

Fashion is mostly far to .seek. 

But we are fine on one day ; 

They call you ‘Cupid’ all the week, 

And ‘Payclie’ on a Buntluy. 

C. II. St L. EussicijU. 
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WINTEKINa ON THE E I V I E E A. 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

By AN Old Resident. 



|ITH tlie return of winter coniej as 
usual, so rnauy letters full of ques- 
tions as to the conditions and cost of 
living in tlie South that it seems 
l^ossible a larger circle of intending 
visitors might like to get the follow- 
ing plain, matter-of-fact information from an old 
resident on the Riviera. But let it he understood that 
the following remarks are aiot intended for ‘ well-to- 
do’ travellers. Little 2 :>ity need he wasted on the 
small discomforts suffered, and maybe impatiently 
endured, hy the favoured rich, who can take the train 
de luxe. They prohahly do not get all they have 
the right to expect for the amount of money spent; 
hut still they have the minimum of discomfort, and 
after a rapid journey they alight at one of the best 
hotels to find landlord and waiters ready with that 
eager welcome which is always flattering and ijleasant, 
somehow ; they are shown to large, clean, comfort- 
able rooms, with sunshine generally streaming in 
from windows looking out on a beautiful view, and 
no time is lost in serving tea— good tea, and excel- 
lent toast and butter, &c.— -on a dazzlingly clean 
table-cloth. Small and natural comforts; but how 
much prized after a long, dusty journey ! That class 
of traveller need not waste a moment in reading these 
suggestions, which are addressed to those who pack 
their own boxes and pre/er travelling second-class. 

But here, at the very outset, comes a diflSculty. 
The. only rapide with first and second class car- 
riages leaves the Gare de Lyon in Paris at 2 p.m., 
which necessitates the alternative of travelling from 
London by a night train, with all the discomfort of 
a night crossing or of sleeping in Paris. Excellent 
accommodation is now to be found in the Nord 
Station in Paris, at the hotel buffet. As this sleeping 
in Paris always entails a certain amount of expense, 
it might be found almost as cheap, and more con- 
venient, to take a billet mixte — that is, second-class 
— from London to Paris, and first-class from Paris 
to the. Riviera, about six pounds ten shillings, a 


little more or less according to the distance of the 
town to be visited. 


London to Cannes : 

First- 

Class. 

Second- 

Cla.s.s. 

Time of 
Journey. 

Vid Calais 

...£7 11 2 

£5 3 3 

2C?, hours. 

II Boulogne 

...7 5 2 

4 18 10 

27h 1, 

II Dieppe 

... 0 9 0 

4 9 10 

27-i II 

London to Nice; 

Vid Calai.s 

... 7 14 9 

5 5 8 

27 I. 

II Boulogne 

... 7 9 10 

5 0 8 

28 : 

II Dieppe 

... () 12 4 

4 11 8 

23 

London to Mentone : 

Vid Calais 

... 7 10 5 

5 6 9 

28 ,, : 

II Boulogne 

... 7 12 3 

5 2 4 

2!) „ ■ 

II Dieppe 

... C 14 7 

4 13 2 

29 „ 


No. 319.— VoL. VII. 


[All Eiffhis JSeserved.} 


And so on, according to distance. It may prove 
useful to remember that in every station there is a 
cahier des reclamations, rvhich the stationmaster is 
bound to produce if called upon to do so, and in 
which, in presence of a witness, travellers can enter 
their complaints. We have known the mere insist- 
ing on the ]Droduction of this cahier des reclamations 
work wonders in the way of finding places in an 
overcrowded train, carriages being added, and utmost 
civility reiflacing curt answers, to avoid a coiiqdaint 
being entered in the dreaded cahier. 

It w’ould be wise to pack up for November and 
part of December light woollen garments, such as 
tweeds or serges ; from middle of December to 
middle of February warmer clothing would be 
wanted ; from that time to the middle of March 
the lighter garments come again into wear. After 
that the days gradually get warmer and longer, 
and gentlemen and ladies take to summer cloth- 
ing. For ladies, during the whole stay, pretty 
blouses for dinner-wear at table-d’h6te will be found 
useful. From these hints, the stronger sex will 
know best what will be correspondingly ‘ the right 
thing’ for them to pack iip, since, although women 
try hard— and too often succeed — to look manlj', 
men: on the Riviera do not as yet wear chiffon 
blouses at tdble-d’hdte dinners. In fact, the only 
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unusual tiling a few exceptional specimens do is 
— ivlicn Gennan—Iilie good children, to tie their 
na])kiiis round their necks with an ingenious little 
instrument for tlie purpose ; if French, a few— very 
few— tie it lower, a sort of handage across their 
person, generally a broad, protubei’aut person. But 
whatever else they do, individuals of both sexes, 
always, at all seasons, should take an extra wrap, 
whether walking or driving, and put it on at once 
when, turning away from a sunny path or stveet, they 
encounter the cold chill of a sunless road. This 
precaution is, very wiseU, never omitted by the 
people of the country, postmen not excepted, as the 
only way of ensuring immunity against the real 
danger of sudden transitions. At sunset the tem- 
perature falls suddenly'' by many degrees, and all 
doctors earnestly advise strangers not as yet accli- 
matised not to be out of doors at that time. Later 
in the evening the temperature is generally less 
trying. Of course when driving warm wraps or 
furs are always necessary, as well abroad as in Eiig- 
land ; and -when the miatral (north-west wind) blows 
no warm wrap will be found ‘too much.’ Thai, 
‘scavenger of Provence,’ as it has been named, 
does not blow often ; but when it does come, sweep- 
ing down straight from the glaciers along the valley 
of the Rhone, and stirring up the sea into that won- 
derful deep blue, it seems to blow through and 
through one’s very hones. After Easter summer 
clothes can he worn most days, although before 
May real steady summer weather cannot he reckoned 
upon ; it remains liable to sudden and marke<l tran- 
sitions. Many healihj’’, strong people Icani from 
sad experience the necessity of siihmilding to the 
precaution of taking that tiresome exl,ra w’rap, 
warm or light, according to the season. 

In June visitors who chance to remain on the 
Riviera will find that the natives have discarded all 
unnecessary covering, and gradually aiipear very 
lightly and loosely dad, save on Sundays, when 
they turn out, women especially, extremely clean 
and smart, considering the wretched, dirty dwel- 
lings they emerge from. 

There are many charming spots on the Riviera — 
both the French and the Italian Riviera ; hut the co.st 
of the journey to Cannes, Nice, and Mentone gives a 
clear notion of the expense of going out to places 
a little before or a little l;eyon<l those well-known 
winter resorts. These three towns on the French 
side, and San Remo on the Italian coast, can boast 
of the. great advantage of having first-rate English 
doctors. Cannes is perhaps the most favoured in 
this respect, as it is also for the number of its 
English churches. 

One more little piece of advice about wise, small 
precautions : Take galoshes and put them on in 
the train before leaving dear Old England. To 
get on board with wet, cold feet means more sea- 
sickness and discomfort, and a probable cold at the 
beginning of the journey. 

Ilotels are numerous and generally good all along 
the Riviera; the prices range from moderate to 


exorbitant. The inclusive terms for pimstov (board), 
with a south room, in one of the luoderaLe Init good, 
well-situated hotels vary from twelve francs lifl.y ceni s 
(Leu shillings) to twenly fivincs (sixietni shilUng.^^) 
a day. These hotels have electric light, lifts, and 
various imhlic rooms hcside.s (.lie dining-rooms. In 
loss fashionable, and uji-to-dale hotels - Llial, is, witli- 
out lifts and only one sitting-room ami (me dining, 
room— a good south room, with •pnitn'iOi. (hoard), can 
he had from eight to twelve francs per day, a(ic,(m(l- 
ing to the floor. North rooms are, of convsi?, imieli 
cheaper; hut they are cold and chemdoss, and 
very uuadvisable for delicate people. Easr. and west, 
rooms arc cheaper than south rooms, hut not quite 
as good, although they are, of course, inflnittdy better 
than rooms with a northern aspect; but lliey are 
not easily secured, as the hoteds are long, narrow 
buildings facing south, north a.t the hack, with a 
wide pas.sago running down tin; cenive, lighted at. 
both ends by a large window, h-aving only s])ace 
enongli bm one room gemnnlly, two at most, looking 
east, and a corresjionding number facing west. Ibjr 
these rooms the pennion price varies from seven to 
twelve francs, whereas mjrth rooms, willi pensimi, 
can be bad for five to seven francs per day. 

In jilnces where so many invalids are. collected it 
i.s reassuring to know that in hoitjls and boarding- 
houses every room in whic,h there has been a, 
fatal case from infectious disease is conijmlsorily 
thoroughly disinfected, doctors being made answcu'- 
able for tlio declaration of siwh cases to the muni- 
cipal authorities. 

Although the prices asked are at, first alarming, 
good bargainers can always obtain a eumsiderahle 
reduction for a prolonged stay, e.speeiany for the 
beginning and the latter end of l,he season. 

The includes : Bedroom first breakfast, 

(generally liroughb up to the bedroom.s, but Kei'vc(l in 
the coffee-room if desired), consisting of tea, eofiee, 
or chocolate with rolls and butter. Egg.s, bacon, or 
fish are seldom eateu, aud are ‘extras’ paid for as 
such at a more or lcs,s high rate acc(jrding to the 
class of the hotel. The second breakfast, ‘with 
fork’ (d. la fonnhdte), or lunc.hoon, is .served in the 
public dining-room, no longer as a rule at a long 
tahle-d'hdte as formerly, but at small tables, whicdi 
is infinitely pleasanter. The luncheon-liour i.s 
pretty universally half-past twelve; and this me;il 
consists as a rule of a dish of eggs or fish, an r/drer, 
a roast, potatoe,s, vegetable, s, cheese aud butter, and 
dessert- that is to say, apples aud orange.s and dried 
fruit. Wine is an extra in hotels, but in boarding- 
houses ordinary claret (tuw orcUmirr), to he mi.ved 
with water, is generally provided. (Julfia? aft.ei- 
luncheon or dinner is an extra, so is rCL(.n'noon 1(*a 
save in most pensions, where it is fretpnndJy .served 
at about four o’clock ; hut as a rule visitor, s ])ivfer 
making it in their own rooms. 

In hoarding-houses (pensmis) the c,harge.s are 
much the same as at inferior hotels, and vaiy from 
seven to ten francs per day; but where there is net 
electric light, lamps find cfindles are highly charged 
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i'l.)!’, and it is often eleapor, if the landloi’d declines 
to make a reasonable bargain, to pay a sort of fine, 
like ‘ corkage ’ charged on wine Isought out of the 
house, and to buy one’s own candles. Some of 
the large hotels now i^rovide afternoon tea (cups, 
.not pots) in the hall for about seventy-five cents a 
head; but as a rule all people residing in hotels 
juake their own afternoon tea in their own rooms ; 
■and a very cosy, comfortable little meal it generally 
is. One hotel we have known to notify: ‘The 
hotel reserves to itself the right of furnishing after- 
.noon tea or coffee;’ but this notice was ignored wdth 
proper contempt by the visitors, who naturally had 
not bound themselves to anything of the sort. ISTo 
■one need be dismayed during a comfortable little 
home-like afternoon tea by the sudden appearance 
of an inquisitive porter or waiter, who chooses to 
■select that precise moment to bring up letters 
or a message. In fi.ict, no evil consequence would 
follow if one AA'ere to ask the intruder for a plate 
■or a cup — empty, of course. 

Dinner, generally at six or half-past six in board- 
ing-houses, at seven in fashionable hotels, is always 
the principal meal of the day ; too large, and there- 
fore too long, in the best hotels. But as of late years 
small tables have been adopted, family parties can 
somewhat shorten the tedious AA’-aiting by telling the 
waiter beforehand which course they wish to ‘ skip.’ 
In truth, it is sometimes far too noisy as well as too 
lengthy a meal, as hotelkeepers encourage Italian 
and pseudo-Hungarian bands to come and play 
during dinner. After dinner people so minded can 
escape ; but at the cost of losing part of one’s dinner 
who wonld do so ? Never ! It would be giving the 
hotelkeeper an unfair advantage. 

Good villas, sufficiently well furnished, with plate, 
•china, glass, linen, &c., are to be had on applying to 
the agents for lists. Really fine, delightful residences, 
with good view and large, Avell-kept garden, cost 
from four hundred to one thousand pounds for the 
season (1st November to end of May) ; smaller villas, 
with three reception-rooms, four to seven best bed- 
rooms, four or five serAmnts’-rooms, kitchen, pantry, 
■&c., from two hundred to four hundred pounds for 
the season— all in proportion to the price. Under 
two hundred pounds, rooms, garden, and all are 
inferior; and very few of these houses have any 
Anew — none, one may say, a good view of the sea. 
For eighty or one hundred pounds for the season, 
visitors must he content AAuth a small villa securely 
seated in a hollow, or objectionably surrounded by 
higher buildings, poorly and insufficiently furnished, 
and pretty generally in an unsatisfactory sanitary 
■condition. A few really good furnished flats are to 
be found, more desix'able by far than Aullas at the 
same price, ranging from eighty to two hundred 
and forty pounds for the season ; feAA’’er servants are 
needed, and the flats are generally in good houses 
AAuth fine vieAV and sunny aspect, there being a good 
garden round the house as a rule. But the number 
of these flats is very limited. Nice and Mentone 
have more than Cannes or San Remo; but then 


Nice is a large tOAvn, and Mentone is considered 
more specially good for lung affections. 

Agents, consuls and Auce-consuls, clergymen, and 
doctors are generally able and Avilling to give useful 
information. Rooms and small furnished lodgings 
are exceedingly scarce, and can only be discoA^ered 
by making inquiries from local tradespeojAle. For 
English A^isitors, English tradespeople giA^e the 
most reliable information touching these. 

The folloAving will giA’^e an approximate idea of 
the prices of provisions: Meat, first qualit}', ‘all 
round’ — that is to say, takixig sometimes the best 
pieces, such as the under cut (fillet) of beef, and less 
choice parts at other times — tAA^o francs tAventy-five 
cents per kilo (eleAmnpeuce-farthing per pound). 
But it must be borne in mind that the French 
pound is larger than the English pound — nearly 
one-fourth larger. 

Fish is neither very abundant nor A'ery good in 
the Mediterranean: sardines, mackerel, good and 
cheap Avdien in season; soles are good but dear, 
three to four shillings per kilo (the kilo is Iaa’-q 
pounds). 

Milk and butter excellent. The best Normandy 
butter, tAA'o francs (one sliilling and eightpence) per 
pound, is in fact cheaper than the current price in 
England for shorter weight. Poultry is very good 
and abundant, not dearer than in health-resorts in 
England at the beginning of the season; hut the 
prices rise considerably after New Year’s Day. 

Fruit and A’egetables cheap and abundant AAffien 
in season. 

Sugar, tea, coffee, candles, raisins, &c. — in fact all 
groceries — are dear, owing to the heaA''y taxes laid 
on all those articles. 

Useful ‘job’ serA’^ants for the season are to he 
foxmd at the Swiss agencies {Maisons Hospitalihres), 
mostly Protestants; also at the Roman Catholic 
CEmre de Sainte-Marthe, and often from tradespeoifle. 
But do not trust to written characters. The usages 
are relatively high, as the season is short, and these 
cooks and housemaids leave their families in the 
Swiss or Italian bordering counties to come and 
earn a little money, then return home to work in 
the fields and do the harvesting: hard-Avorking 
Avomen, most of them are better cooks than can be 
procured at high Avages in England. They ask from 
tAA'^o pounds to three pounds a month. Some can be 
got for thirty or forty francs (tAventy-four shillings 
or thirty-tAvo shillings) a month ; but these are a 
rougher class of servants, though often very good 
and ‘ teachable.’ 

Wood for firing costs tAvo shilling.? and sixpence 
and tAvo shillings and teupence per tAVO hundred- 
Aveight (one hundred kilos) ; charcoal, four shillings 
and tenpence per one hundred pounds. Fir cones 
for lighting, tenpence per bag. 

Wlien Ave haA^e said that studies can he carried on 
as successfuUy in many Avays as in England, if one 
sets abotxt it Avith proper determination, most of the 
questions usually asked Avill haA^'e been anSAvered. 
But school-life and education are Aveak. points in 
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France ; we therefore only refer to instruction im- 
parted at home by masters under the sui-)ervision 
of parents — watchful parents. Fur all English 
branches of study competent teachers can always 
bo found among the visitors who are sent vSouth to 
recruit or to ward off illness, and who are glad to 
increase often too slender means by giving lessons. 
Frencl), Italian, and German teachers are of course 


numerous ; and there are even Jtussian teachers, 
though few pupils are likely i,o be fortlicoming for 
them. Drawing-classes are good and h^ss e.xiamsive 
than private lessons. 

Resident clergymen and doctors, for tdie. most 
part good scholars, would be best able lo giA'e good 
advice on the spot, and the ‘s]»ots ’ a, re \'ery beautiful 
and sunnv. 


THE CLOSED BOO K. 

CHAPTlOa VII. — FOEBIDDEN FOLIOS. 


S^HE words of warning inscribed there 
in large, uneven letters, shaky in 
_ ^ ' places as though penned by an 
aged hand, stood out from the time- 
‘^M\ stained vellum page like capitals of 
fire. 

It really seemed absurd to heed them, and 
yet on every side I seemed to he warned by those 
whom I believed to be in iguoranee that any 
endeavour to open the Closed Book ivnnld result 
in disaster. Surely the manner in which the 
precious volume had come into my possession was 
romantic enough; yet why should even the faith- 
ful old Nello be apprehensive of impending evil? 
There was something uncanny about the whole 
affair— something decidedly unsati.sfactory. 

Italy is a land of superstition shared alike by 
count and contadino; hence T at first j)ut it down 
to some vague belief in the evil eye, of which I 
was in ignorance. During my residence in Tuscany 
I had often been surprised by the many popular 
beliefs and terrors. Your true Tuscan sees an omen 
in everything, and an exhortation to the Virgin or 
to good Sauk Antonio is ever upon his lii),s, while 
his first and last fingers are always outstretched 
when he sees a gohba, or female hunchback— the 
huibinger of every evil. 

Whether the warnings uttered to me were the 
outcome of more supemtition, or whether part of 
one of those ingenious conspiracies which he who 
live.s among the suave Italians so often has. to 
lb wart, one fact remained — namely, that in the 
almost undecipherable record itself a further warn- 
ing was plainly penned. And this, instead of 
creating fear and hesitation within me, only further 
aroused my curiosity. 

I was determined to possess myself of the secret 
at all hazard.s. 

Ah ! if I had but known, how well founded were 
those words of caution uttered to me, and wdiat 
wa.s meant by the -warning written on that damp- 
stained page, I surely would have clo.sed the hook 
.'■for ever.'."-' 

The pale, tragic face of that dark-eyed -woman 
whom I had discovered in the fat prior’s study, 
and whom I had afterwards seen in the noisy, 
crowded city, haunted me. Yes, there was a calm 
sweetness in that proud and beautiful countenance, 


Tuscan most certainly, and yet mystery and tragedy 
were w-ritten there but too plainly. 

How- 1 longed to question Father Bernardo about 
her ! — for, odd as it may appear to you, my reader, 
her strange, subtle inlluence seemed upon me, and 
I felt myself heljdessly beneath a kind of spell 
which, even to thi.s day, I cannot define. 

In turning those vellum leaves li8tle.s.sly, I ])ausod 
and gazed across my luilf-darkouod room, deep in 
thought. Outside, the cicala in the du.sty tamarisks 
kept up their cricket-like song, and in the far 
distance from the blue hills came the clanging of 
a village bell. Beyond thiit all wa.s (piic.t — i.he 
wrorld was bushed and gasping beneath that .summer 
heat that ripened the maize in the ludds and ihe 
graj-tes and oranges in my garden. 

But I was sick of it all — yes, heartily sick. Italy 
had charmed me once ; hut over my heart its white 
dust, had accumulated, and I longed for the. fre.sh, 
green fields of England, longed for my own friends 
and my own tongue. No.stalgia had seized me 
badly, and I was wrorld-w-eary and home-sick — 
longing now' for the day of my departure. 

With those secret pagc-s still l)eueath my hand 
I thought it all over: the new' life before me in 
England, among those friends I had known .so W'clL 
When I had left London to e.vilc myself 1 had hfi't 
it wdth a canker in my heart, a soured and mi.san- 
thropic man, aged before my time, pr(.>.sperous as 
far as profession -svent, but bearing a burden of ill- 

concealed sorrow and rogre.f,. It was ])ccause 

But no, I wdll tell you nothing more of that, W'retelied 
past. It is among the bygones, find sundy 1 need 
trouble no one wdth wliat is so csse.ntifilly fi purely 
private bitterness of heart. Let it suilice to .«:iy 
that by the removal of my cause for grievance, fi 
new' vista of haifpiness had now' opened out to me, 
and I was therefore eager to return to Englind find 
embrace it. 

But some men fire doomed to disiipjioiulmeiit. 
and dishonour W'here women are concc.rued, ;ind 
perhaps I am one of them. I, howeve.r, leave it to 
you to decide Avheti yiju have reful all tliat 1 have 
penned here, the perfectly frank and .st.raighifor- 
ward narrative of all that ]iai)])cneil to me. 

Presently I returned figfiiu to the .si.udy of the 
ill-written script before me, half. fearful of the 
strange waiming inscribed iqion Mu' -jingo ; butslow'ly 
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and with considerable difficulty, I deciphered it as 
follows: 

‘ This be the cahses following why that 
I, Godfrey Lovel, have made 
lalmur to write this secret record. 

First, immediately after my birth at AVinchelseii, 
my father, Sir Richard Lovel, baron of the King’s 
Exchequer', died of plague, and my mother in brief 
time married my lord of Lincoln. The goode monks 
of Winchelsea learned me, but’ at fifteen I left their 
habit and religion, crossed unto Erance, and became 
a soldier of fortune with the army of the King of 
Navarre. Full many a strange adventure had I in 
those days of youth with the mercenary bande in 
Italy, untill, in the year of God’s grace 1496, I was 
in Pesaro, where I entered the service of my lord 
Don Giovanni Sforza and his lovely Lady the Donna 
Lucrezia, avIio Avas daughter of His Holiness the 
Pope. At firste I was made captain of my lord 
duke’s gentlemen-at-arms, but afterwardes my lady 
Lucrezia, of her gracious bounty, found me worthy 
to be her grace’s secretary. Furthermore, pleaseth 
it you to understand that in the palace of the Sforza 
Tyrant I saw that •which was not a little to my 
discomforte ; nevertheless I must be content recorde- 
ing it briefly. 

‘But now, as touching my own part, I most 
humbly beseech you to bear with me, for of a verity 
I saAv and knew what no man did ; and you, my 
reader, Avho make bold suflicient after my warning 
and admonition, Avill find herein a chronicle of fact 
that will astound you. God be thanked there are 
not such thynges done in England as in Italy under 
the red bull of the Borgias. 

‘ As concerning the revelations, these be the things 
that I have heard and have knoAvledge in. At the 
beginning thereof, the which was in the ember 
week of 1496, the Pope’s Holiness the lord Ale.x- 
ander P.P. VI. sent his son the boy-cardinal to our 
Court at Pesaro. From the firste tyme I saw him 
dysmountiiig from hys hors in the corteyard of the 
palace I dysliked hym. Although hut eighteen years 
of age, his father had made him cardinal-deacon 
of Santa Maria Nouva, a vain and sinful elegaimt 
whose ambition kncAv no bounds. He had come on 
secret mission from the Vatican to his sister, my 
lady Lucrezia, and to her he spake in privy during my 
lord duke’s absence. The lord Don Giovanni was a 
briital and ill-living man, cruel to his golden-haired, 
beautiful wife, that I Avouch ; hut eA’^en to my lady 
Lucrezia, Avhose life Avas so unhappy that she had 
shed tears xxnto me, her man of confidence and 
humble servitor, the object of the Cardinal Cesare’s 
secret mission Avas appalling. 

‘At the doAvne of the sun on the same day my 
lord, having returned from a visit to the Malatesta 
at Rimini, Avelcomed the cardinal Avarmly and enter- 
tained him in the great banquet-hall, Avherein four 
huudrtid persons supped. The revels did not end 
Avith midnight, hut my lorde and his guest retired 
at that hour. Some tyme later I had occasion to 
pass alcuig the great corridor AA'here the chamber 


of my ladie Lucrezia aavts, and herd the .sound 
as of a woman crying Avitbin. It A'i'as iny ladie ; 
and, obtaining permission, I entered and found 
her plunged in grief and remorse. Most humbly 
desiring her grace to accept mi i^oor mind toAvards 
her most noble self, I induced her to tell me the 
truth. 

‘She tore her hair in desperation us she con- 
fessed rmto me, Avith promise of seerosy, that her 
brother the cardinal had been sent ])y her father 
' His Holjmess in order to envenom Imr husband the 
duke, because tbe Terrible Pontiff Avisbed to marry 
her more adA’antagiosly for the increase of the 
Borgia poAA’er. Never in my life liaA^e 1 seene a 
beautiful AA’-oman in such despair, and I, her grace’s 
confidential servitor, chamberlain, and secretarie, 
did I ill my iiioste liuiulde Avise seeke to assist 
her, Avbereiipoii did she tell me Avdth tears that 
she feared to disobey the Avill of His Holiness. I 
suggested that her grace should separate from her 
lord, and that the marriage should be annulled by 
His Holyness; but in desperation she told me 
that her brother Cesare had already poisoned him 
secretly with a certaiue deadly and irrevealahle 
compound only knoAvn to her father, her brother, 
and herself. 

‘ My lord Don QioAaanni Sforza, the Tyrant of 
Pesaro, AA'hose reign Avas one of oppression, murder, 
bloodshed, and infamy, aavts doomed. In a few 
houres he must die. NotAvithstanding that n)y 
ladie hated hys evil Avays, she yet Avished that he 
.should liA’-e. But she feared the Avrath of His Holi- 
ness if she Avent unto him and told him AAdiat the 
lorde-cardinall his guest had done, the lord-cardinal 
being then Avyth him di.scnssyng the best menes of 
suppressing the rebellions Orsini. At last, hoAVCA'cr, 
my lady, raakinge me give my honde to help her, 

I did resolve to leave Pesaro for Rome. First, being 
desirous of carrying Avyth her the costly jeAvels given 
her on her marriage, she unlocked her jeAvel-chest 
and caused me to fill my pouch and doublet AvitJi 
those the most precious. "Whereuiion this having 
been done, she took from a golden caskett preserved 
Avythin the chest a small cross-hilted poignard Avith 
perforated blade, telling me to go unto her lord the 
duke and strike him Avith it in a part not mortal. 
The lorde-cardinal being present, and believing that 
it Avas an assassinacion, aa’ouH make no effort to 
secure me ; therefoiir, having struck the bloAv, I Avas 
to escape at once to Rome and there aAvait her. 
Within the golden caskett Avere three delicate tuljes 
of greeny-Avhite glasse, sefded carefully, the Avhich 
my lad 3 ^told me in confidence contained the secret 
and all-poAverful venom of the Borgias. They had 
beeiie giA^en. her by her father as a marriage-gift, 
together with the poignard AA’ith thin, hollow blade 
containing the secret antidote. 

‘CoNCEEsriNG THE Casket : This casket afore- 
mentioned, Avith its three glass tubes, each tlic 
length of the first joint of a man’s little linger, 
the A\Fich place in one’s hands the poAver of secret 
death, and the one tube containing the antidote, 
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did slie gyve into my safe keopinge, as well as 
her wondrous jewels, the like no man had before 
seen. ' 

‘1 took the poigriard, kissed my lady’s hand in. 
pledge of servitude devout, and flew to do her bidding, 
eulering to where my lovde duke sat drinkynge with 
his treacherious guest, stryking hym in the armc 
wyth tlio knife bearing the autydote— thus saveing 
hys life, although he believed it to be an attempt 
at assassination— and then escaping by the Gate of 
the Kocchetta under cover of night, arriving in 
Rome at sundown on the sixth daye following. 
Wherefore wyll it be seen tliat not only did I carry 
the priceless emeralds of my ladie Lucrezia and the 
.secret venom of the Borjas— the presence of the 
which cannot he detected— hut I also held in my 
possession the antidote. 

‘In Jtome I did hide away the treasures given 
into my .safe keepinge in a place whereof no man 
knewe; wdiile mi ladie, having fled from Pesaro, 
entered the convent of San Bisto ; while the lordc 
Alexander P..P. VI., finding that his poison .sent 
hy the worshipfull cardinal had been unavailing, 
issued a decree annulling the marriage. Now, His 
Holiness had lost by death many friends in Rome, 
including several members of the Sacred College, 
and by their decease had become goodly enriched 
and empowered; hence the failure of the banal 
substance to take effect in the case of Don Giovanni 
must have caused him much .surprise. 

‘ Praise he to God, who, of His infinite goodne.s and 
mercy inestimable, hath brought me out of dark- 
ness into light, and from deadly ignorance into the 
quick knowledge of truth, from the which through 


THE EEGENT MAGNETIC 

By VlOLliT 

-- - — -—--ji story that the stellar heavens can 
..y teach us is iiicomparably more Avon- 
dcrful, more beautiful, more marvel- 
Pl lous than is any gorgeous dream, or 
ij the wildest and most vivid imagery 
that the mind of man can conceive. 
The continuous development of astronomical know- 
ledge leads its students into the world of infinity, 
and puts to the minds of men the most stupen- 
dous question ever propounded for their feeble 
elucidation. No divine revelation is accorded to 
solve the mystery Avithin mystery, only patient 
observation; and the milestones of science give 
utterance to each grain of truth wrested from the 
illuminated missal of the skies. So each little 
]>heuomenon is noted. Little, infinitesimal, Avhen 
thought of in conjunction Avith the titanic changes 
and convulsions ever taking place Avithin the 
liimiuons field.s of space, yet each little incident 
offcriijg up its tiny quota to the mass of knoAAdedge 
garnered in by the devotion of man to the elucida- 
tion of the unknoAvn. 


the fiend’s instigation and fal.se persna.sion I haA’e 
grately sAA'crvcd, I Ava.s enabled to save the lib; of 
mi lord, although he he a tyr.aut and ;i man. of ili- 
living. The lord Ciirdinal LVsan; returned to Ronn', 
and six moiitliH affer the divorce; of uiy ladie lli.s 
Holiness brought her forth from the convenl, :ind 
gaA’e her as wife unto the Lord Don (juaiirata and 
Salerno, and likewi.s('. gave them tla; jialace of the Car- 
dinal of Santa Maria in Portir,o, l.iy the Vatican, in tin; 
Avhich to live. And here ag.ain dul L reUiru unto 
mj’' ladie as her confidential ehaiaberlaiu ; for now, 
kuowinge how that she Avero but the inuoeeut tool 
in the infamous hands of the lovrle .A.lexauder and 
his creature the Cardinal Ck;sare, I re..solved to devciie 
myself unto her protection, f told unto my ladie 
the hiding-place of her jcAvels; but she would not 
ulloAV me to bring them to the ]ialaee, Je.st they 
should remind her of her iv;.st unhajq)ii]us.s. They 
Avere best to remain where I had secreted them. 
Again aa^s my unfortunate lady’s jin;u'riage AA ilhout. 
love, her happiue.ss eoniitautly disturbed by the 
terror in AAdiicIi she, lived, being etini]Mdk;d by the 
Terrible Puntilf and her aiulnlious brother to act in 
treachery and dishonour, to entice men and Avomeu 
to their ruine, and to place dealh-trappe.s Avith tin 
secret venom.'* 

PolloAviiAg this sentence AA'as a blank .sp.'ice Avlu*reiiA 
Avas rudely draAA’u a eurioius geometrical de.sign, 
some of the shaky lines — intended mo,st probably 
to be straight — boai'ing numbers. .'It avus almost 
like a plan ; but careful inspection .showed me, that 
it Avas mfi, and for a .long time T tried to make out 
its coiuxectiuu AA'ith the old monk’.’^ renuukiible 
record. 


STOl-lM AND SLTN-SrOTS. 

Tweed ALK. 

On Saturday tlie 31st of Octoljcr ItX.fl there .sud- 
denly Iturst upon a us the greatest luaguetie, storm 
which has visited this globe for tAvenly-oue years. 
Since November 17, 188d, there has been uo such 
juighty indication of solar activify, aio .such di.sloca- 
tion and di.sturbanee of the elecl.rieal forcc!^, Avliieh 
man lias tamed and harue.ssed to his use. 

To the mail in the .street there eaiue Aio inkling that 
anything unu.su;il in the magnetic, conditinns avu.s 
taking place. .In London the day wa.A fairly bj'iglit. 
and it avaas not till the evi‘ni])g editions of .seA'er.al 
neAA'.spaper.s notified the fact that telegrajdiic eoni- 
miaiication betwe,eu England and hrance Avas (‘ul 
off, OAving to a magnetic storm, that the urdin.ary 
person became UAvare that something Aiimsiial avus 
surging around him. 

A compa.ss-needle does not alAA-ay.s jioint in (Im 
.same limj, Imt .shifts in direction, vil»rating to and 
fro. Subject to no perceptible, la ,'s, those (uscilla- 
tioms at times cnonuou.sIy iucrea,se,'' until tin; needle.s 
.seem to Inu'e gone mad nmler the st.iniulus of some 
terrific excitement. PoAA'erful currents rack the 
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THE RECENT MAGNETIC STORM AND SHN-SPOTS. 


telegi-apli Avires ; tlie ojiierators are severely shocked; 
magnificent auroral displays hang out their tremu- 
lous banners in the northern heavens. Such dis- 
turbances are noted to occur at the times of the 
greatest development of sun-spots, and are termed 
magnetic storms. 

About six o’clock on Saturday morning the 
recording needles at Greenwich began to move. 
Tlie delicately poised magnet, under normal con- 
ditions, vibrates gently each day through an arc of 
seven or eight minutes’ amplitude. Ou Saturday, 
during the storm, this arc Avas increased tAventyfold. 
Prom midday until nearly midnight the declination 
magnet AAns violently agitated, oscillating through 
an are of over tAvm degrees. 

Ty nine o’clock on Sunday morning the magnets 
had subsided into their accustomed calm; the storm 
nais over. The probaljility is that more storms are 
to come, the sun being in an exceedingly disturbed 
condition. 

There has Ijeen an immense amount of speculation 
on the relations existing hetAveen sun-spots and 
Aveather; but up to the present the facts remain 
undfecided. It is justly argued that Aveather is 
local, and A^aries considerably all OA’^er the earth on 
the same day. Theories there are in plenty; but 
none have crystallised into concrete fact. The rela- 
tion betAA'^een sun-spots and magnetism is, hoAveA'’er, 
established upon a firmer basis. At one time it Avas 
believed that the earth-currents jiroduced magnetic 
disturbances. But more recently disclosed facts 
contradict this theory ; and, failing accurate knoAv- 
ledgej the opinion generally held is that a cause 
extenoT to the earth, and most probably located in 
the sitn, is responsible for both excessive earth- 
magnetism and siuA-spots. 

: During the days preceding Saturday the 31st, a 
large solar spot made its appearance on the edge of 
the disc. On Saturday that spot Avas situated nearly 
in the centre of the orb. It was crossing the central 
meridian, so that it practically fixed its eye full 
upon this earth. Astronomers knoAv that terrestrial 
magnetic disturbances are alAA^ays to be expected 
Avhen a large spot arrives immediately opposite our 
globe, and they can, therefore, predict magnetic 
storms Avith some degree of accuracy. 

The sun, by making a quarter of a rotation on 
its axis during the Aveek preceding the storm, had 
carried round this great spot till its actmties Avere 
focussed full upon tliis earth. As if pouring its 
subterranean forces through a funnel, it turned a 
liList upon our globe, Avhich, even at the distance 
of ninety-three million miles, realised something of 
the aAvful force and terrific energy directed for a 
few hours upon it. 

The question as to Avhat really constitutes a sun- 
spot has not yet been conclusively answered. The 
surface of the sun frequently exhibits certain 
markings Avhich are not permanent characteristics 
of the solar globe, such as aa'c understand the moon- 
craters to be. Sun-spots are movable, and are 
varying features exhibited by the photosphere— or, 


in other Avords, the glowing clouds Avhich surround 
and enA^elop the orb. 

In this photosphere changes of the most vehemejit 
and titanic nature are inces.sant]y in progre.ss. 
During one of those mighty solar cataclysms it often 
happens that a rent is torn in the brilliant A'cil, and 
Ave on earth are enabled to catch a glimpse of the 
dark solar interior. The sun in its rotations carries 
AAutli it this immense rent or gap, Avhich gives the 
suggestion to the onlooker that the spot or cavity is 
travelling across the sun’s face, in place of being 
borne along and round on its fiery bosom. QTie 
smaller spots, AA^hich frequently accompany and 
surround the great one, are rents of smaller extent, 
bnt similar in origin. They are not to be con- 
founded Avith the permanent granular markings on 
the photosphere, the dark interior being rendered 
Ausible betAveen the grains. Sun-spots are entirely 
different from those small pores Avhich are scattered 
liberally over the solar surface, and are not to be 
obserA^ed saAm with instruments of large aperture. 

The sun’s photosphere, Avhen seen under favourable 
conditions, is observed to be mottled Avith objects 
Avhich have been compared to rice-grains or bright 
snowflakes. A true snn-spot is distinguished from 
these by its dark central core, Avhich is surrounded 
by a lighter border, and suggests a hole or deep 
cavity. Surrounding this lighter edging may be 
seen the faculae, or mountain-like excrescences 
Avhich shoot oiitAA’'ards and upAvards, assuming an 
extension of something like tAventy thousand miles, 
and more than tAAm hundred miles high, and 
AAdiich form an irregular network OA^er the sun’s 
entire surface. 

These faculae are supposed to be the direct result 
of the fierce stor m s AA'hich ever rage and tear at the 
solar eiwelope, and like the hilloAvs of an cA^er- 
turbirlent ocean rise crest on crest in furious and 
neA-'er-subsiding agitation. 

It sometimes happens that there breaks out a sun- 
spot of such vast magnitude as to be visible to the 
unaided eye. Such an example occurred in February 
1893. The central spot of the groiqj measured one 
hundred thousand miles long, and half as broad; 
the entire group one hundred and fifty thousand 
miles long, and seA’-enty-five thousand miles broad. 

Magnetic storms ImA^e been knoAVu to rage Avhen 
there Avere no visible solar j^eifiurbations, and the 
assumption is that the activity Avas taking place 
beneath the photosphere, and Avas therefore hidden 
from obserA'ation. In calculating the date of a 
magnetic storm such erraticisms must be borne in 
mind, and a prophecy may be rendered null and 
void by the sudden closing np of the spot and its 
SAvift and total disappearance. 

The change Avhich a single day— nay, a single 
hour — ^may bring forth is very striking. An area 
as large as the United States may A'anish in ten 
minutes ; bridges may be throAvn across tbe mighty 
caAfity and A^anish as rapidly as they have been 
formed. A spot may divide itself into tAvo, and 
subdivide again, then reassume its single identity 
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^ varying in 

ill lialf-au-liour. Cliangea A spp 

form, their life-duration ^ year and a half j ® 
has been known to endure o weeks, 

average length of lifo condnsive verdict has 

It iias been said that n jj^ture of sun-spots; 
jjeen arri\'ed at upon the ex -j^ggnious nature has 
but inucli speculation of y propounded by 

been indulged in. .. University, is one 

Professor Young, of probabilities of truth, 

which carries with it g^ea 1 pg^ring considerable 
appealing to the reason, a student of the 

weight as coining from so e 

phenomena in question. _ ;« any thin or weak 
The professor holds ^ere, the fiery gases 

place in the shell of the pho nnward. 
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place in the shell of tne ^nd the upward, 

imprisoned below burst ^ ^.g^porarily diminished 

pressure against the shell IS ' „ (japing cavity is 

in that locality. An • jgj^e of the photo- 

therefore formed by the subsulu 

sphere. _ guji’s envelope, tlie 

In the outer regions of . , g of the eruption 
materials ejected by the into the abyss, 

become cooled, and fall V”]iig mass of cooled 
Striving to penetrate beneath is dimmed 

vapours, the glowing ligli*' ''j.j.rrk central part, or 
by absorption; hence odv luminous, sends 

umbra, though really hril photosphere, 

forth less light than tlui jt. 

and appears dark by contras' nature may he 

Great instrucLiou of a veiy ^ j.|jgij, most 

derived from the study oi (letermine the rob’-' 
obvious use is to enable u^i ^ some approach to 
tion of the sun on its a.xis u 


accuracy. The comditsiou is that every globe poised 
in space rotates on its axis, and the sun forms no 
exception to this accepted law. '’.riie circumstances 
of its revolution can be well determined by means 
of the spots, though they are not so perfectly 
adapted for this pur])Ose as one would wish. Ftiutr. 
demieux, they are, however, carcLilly watched with 
this end in view. 

It is not within the scope of this simple, little 
paper to go into the iutricacie.s of this astronomical 
feat, nor to demonstrate how the period (jf the .suu’.s 
rotation, as determined by , sun-, spots, has .shown the 
length of that period to bo dependent upon the 
latitude of the .spots employed in the determination. 
Suffice it to .say that such has been shown to be the 
case, and is only another example of the jtatieuce 
and persevering devotion our astronomers bring to 
bear upon their decipherment of the lieavmis, and 
their mighty and intrii'ate signitlcmice. 

Perhaps to no one man can the honour of the, 
discovery of sun-.spots be ascribed; but a German 
Jesuit Father named Scheiniir was the tir.st. to direc.t 
serious attention to their existence. What Scheiuer 
did for the Fatherland, Galileo did for Italy, and 
solar spots became heiicefortli recogiii.scfl fact.s. 

It is true that ‘Man i.s i)laced lietweeii two 
infinitie.s. We live without rellectiug in the midst 
of the sublime,’ As Flamiuariou t.lm great I’rench 
astronomer most truly .say.s : ‘It is sweet to live in 
the sphere of the mind; it i.s sweet, to soar in the 
ethereal heights, and to devote tlu! hc-st moments of 
life to the study of the true, the intinite, and the 
eternal,’ 
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i hi, had christened ‘ our 

JAT .Elizabeth « ga,ly 

clerical -has®® Christmas the 

in .„bt have forgotten 

Preghornes m o HacCalman’s exlst- 

fn? not senta Cffiristmas 
encehadbc^ 

card— of exact similarity iR^ ® Thiirs- 

of the family ; while the eveni introspective, 

day in January found hua> ' gjj,ted in tlie draw- 
but wholly tippreciative, agai 

ing-room at Park Terrace. q-punsday m 

His visit was repeated on tbe 

February, when nobody was^c called with the 
first Thursday in March, i^gforc bis departure 

intention of saying ‘ Good-hye^ passed his 

for the i.sland of the Mebi'mci’^^^^ little croft and 
vacation, labouring hard on ^ rbeiunatic limbs 
among the scant stock to save ^ 
of his grandparents, and 'hitR o 
witli abstruse .study. , g student with the 

.During the smumer niontn ., gHnned. from 

the memories of his tTias„w 


recalled them to the knowledge of Ids exi.stence by 
being announced one November evening just at tlie 
moment when a .select dinner-party liad reached 
the stage of rephiLiou-aud coilee. 

‘This finst-Tliursdaynig Is becoming chronic with 
papa’s Highland scholar,’ remarked Elizabeth. ‘ f 
do wish he could be induced to take a pledge 
agaiiust it. The night of the parly that failed 
clianced to bo a first Thursday, .so I suppose lie 
thinks that i.s the proper night to call. And he 
always seems .so dumb and uncomfortalde. that I ’m 
certain it is only a .stern sense of duty that brings 
him. For his sake and ours we. really must make 
a point of going out on first Thur,sday.s.’ 

In spile of this projected precaution, the invita- 
tion cards for an evening reception had been siuil, 
out before Gertrude and .Ellen .'Mary, to their 
extreme consternation, di.scovered that its dale fell 
upon the taboo day of the mouth. 

‘What are we to do? IVe ean hardly writ.e to 
Mr MacCalman asking him not to e.ome, and failu')’ 
won’t allow the servants to say “Not at home” to 
anybody. Be.sides, if he came when a jiarty was on, 
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he couldn’t help seeing that we tvere at home. And 
if he does come in tliat awful ginger-coloured suit 
and those boots ! Oh, it ’s too awful for words ! ’ 

It fell to Elizabeth to lighten her younger sisters’ 
counsel of despair by the suggestion that they might 
save the situation by sending Mr MacCahnan a 
formal invitation for the reception. 

‘ It will at least prepare him for a crowd,’ she 
argued. And Gerty and Nelly, who, having just 
left the schoolroom, were abnormally sensitive con- 
cerning matters of appearance, gladly obeyed her 
promptings. : 

Thus it came about that a dainty card, requesting 
the pleasure of Mr Colin MacCalman’s company on 
the evening of Thursday the — th February found 
its way to the dingy street, somewhere off the Cow- 
caddens, where the student was tenant of a ‘ room ’ 
— with its ‘ concealed ’ bed — belonging to a respect- 
able married couple. 

The receipt of the invito tion filled Colin with 
mingled delight and despondency. To have his 
presence specially requested by a printed ceremonial 
card instantly put to flight his ever-haunting fears 
that his visits to Park Terrace might have been 
unwelcome. But certain words printed in unob- 
trusive lettering in the corner of the card gradually 
assumed undue importance. 

‘ Carriages at 12.30.’ 

So ran the enigmatic legend. Guests evidently 
were expected to have carriages come for them. 
Eecalling the night when he had chanced upon the 
dinner-party, MacCalman remembered his suri>rise 
at the almost simultaneous announcement that 
the guests’ carriages were waiting, and how a few 
moments later he found himself the sole remaining 
visitor. . 

‘Must I have a carriage?’ he wondered, the 
doubt close followed by the still more harrowing 
conviction that perhaps he ought always to have 
had one. 

With the notion that he had committed a glaring 
social blunder, a chill perspiration broke over him. 
The idea .spoiled his night’s study and disturbed his 
slumbers, for he was eagerly desirous of attending 
the reception, and with the knowledge that after 
midnight the cab-fare would be doubled, the ex- 
pense was one he scarcely felt justified in incurring. 

It was on the way to College next morning that 
the resolve to consult his Greek professor occurred 
to him. 

Professor Geddes, attracted by the tireless energy 
of the young Highlander, and interested by a cer- 
tain strenuous originality of thought characteris- 
ing his Greek verse, had evinced special interest in 
MacCalman’s work, particularly advising his pupil to 
consult him upon any difficult points. MacCalman, 
interpreting this permission, as he did aU else, 
literally, had brought him many hard nuts to 
crack. When, therefore, MacCalman lingered behind 
after the lecture, the professor was surprised to find 
his advice sought upon a social, not an etymological 
difficulty. 


Though the comers of his mouth twitched under 
his grizzled moustache, Professor Geddes succeeded 
in maintaining an outward gravity in accordance 
with his interrogator’s estimate of the gravity of 
the occasion. 

‘Carriages at 12.30— -is it? Oh, that does not 
concern you at all. You know, people who drive 
object to keeping their horses standing in the cold, 
so the hour is mentioned that they may know 
exactly when to order them to come. Carriages are 
not for strong young fellows like you, MacCalman,’ 

After expre.sshig his thanks the inquirer was 
leaving satisfied, when a thought struck his adviser. 

‘ By- tlie-bye— don’t think me inquisitive, MacCal- 
man — but — have you a wedding garment?’ 

A wedding garment! ]\IacCaImau’s dark eyes 
turned questioningly on the speaker. In his pupil’s 
estimation the professor’s one draAvback had lain in 
the puzzling whimsicalities of speech wherein he 
frequently indulged. 

‘Wedding garment?’ Colin queried uncompre- 
heiidingly. 

‘Yes. Swallow-tail coat, white tie. All the 
conventioual nonsense. Evening-dress, you know.’ 

Colin’s face lengthened. Illustrations of society- 
pictures had familiarised him wuth the costume. He 
now recollected that Mr Dreghorue and his friends 
had customarily worn it, though ixntil now the 
notion of its being anything more than a matter of 
personal taste had not occurred to him, 

‘I’m thinking I’ll better stop away,’ he .said 
despondently, turning to leave the room as though 
the question were for ever closed. 

‘Wait a moment. Don’t be iir such a hurry, 
man.’ 

MacCalman had barely reached the lecture-room 
door whexx the professor’s voice recalled him. 

‘ I wish you would do me a service, MacCalman, 
in relieving me of a dress-suit I’ve oxitgrown — 
elderly spread, you knoxv. Not, so slim about the 
waist now as I was— and it just lumbers up my 
xvardrobe. If yoxx’ll be a good chap and accept the 
things, they ’ll fit all right. We ’re about the same 
height.’ MacCalman topped the professor by a 
good two inches ; but there lives not the man who 
has a just estimate of his own stature. 

MacCalman hesitated. Plighland pride strong 
within him warred xvith his overweening desire to 
be present at xvhat he esteemed a great occasion. 
The professor’s tactful entreaty to be relieved of 
what he affected to regard as an incubus finally 
gave inclination the victory over pride. 

‘I knoxv who the first arrival will be,’ Gerty 
Dreghorne remarked as she preened herself before a 
long mirror. The eveixtful night had come, and the 
ladies were ready in the drawing-room. 

‘ So do I,’ retorted .Ellen Mary. ‘ It doesn’t take 
much cleverness to foretell that. It will be Mr 
Colin MacCalman, and punctually at nine o’cloclc 
he will ring the door-bell ; and he xvill wait till 
everybody else has gone. And if anybody .speaks 
to him he’ll say, “ It is that, xvhatefter.” ’ 
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Elizaljetli, kneelijjg on the liearfch-riig coaxing a 
pail- of oljdurate white kid gloves to mould them- 
selves on her mother’s plump hands, looked up 
sharply at the sound of MacCalman’s name. 

ti-Ie never says “ Avhateffer.’” 

‘He hasn’t yet,’ Nelly admitted. ‘Bub I always 
keep expecting him to.’ 

Contrary to the girls’ expectations, MacCalman. 
was amongst the later arrivals. Professor Ceddes’s 
well-iutentionod offering had wrought an amazing 
change in his appearance. It w'as a very handsome 
man, albeit a grave anxiety characterised his ex- 
pression, who nervously scrutinised his own aspect 
in the eight-inch looking-glass. 

To his relief, the image it reflected iiresented a 
plausible imitation of a society-man. The coat- 
sleeves, in place of being too short, merely .showed a 
fashionable extent of cuff. It was Avhen he glanced 
at his extremities that Colin’s elation eA^aporated, 
blank despair rushing in to fill the void. For it 
was in length of leg that the difference between 
the professor’s height and liLs own stood revealed. 
Between the broadcloth hem and the top of the 
stout country-made boots was an inch-wide ga]-) 
inaderpmtely filled by an expanse of graj’-blue yarn 
.stoeldng. 

Misery jjossessing his soul, MacCalman sat brood- 
ing — wondering in a helpless, re.signed fashion Avhat 
the dire result of his not putting in an appearance 
at the reception, after having accept( 2 d the invitation, 
might be. In a fatalistic way, he inclined to tak(i 
the Avorst vieAV of the consequences, for, in his 
opinion, so flagrant a breach of good-ljreeding ranked 
as beyond forgivene.ss. 

A tap at the door broke his reA'^erie. 

‘Wee Maggie here says she’ll no’ gang tae her 
bed till she’s seen ye dressed for your pairty, Mr 
MacCalman. I ’m tellin’ her she ’s just a bad Avean. 
I’m black affronted at her.’ 

Unknown to Colin, the occasion Avas an important 
one, not only to his landlady, but also to her 
neighbours. The fact of her student-lodger having 
received an invitation to an evening-party in tlie 
West End had, in Mrs M‘Phie’s opinion, shed a 
reflected glory on her estab]i.shmeut. And the ex- 
citement had spread to those of lier special friends 
amongst the inmates of the close Avho had been 
favoured by a private view of the invitation-card. 
The hour of the entertainment being kuoAvn, 
already certain doors stood ajar, their OAvners all 
jigog for a stolen peep at the unconscious object of 
their interest as he de.scended in his glory. 

It Avas Avith a shock, therefore, that Mrs M‘Phie 
gathered from her lodger’s doAvneast bearing that 
something untoward had happened. 

‘Keep me! You’re surely no’ Avelll’ she ex- 
claimed, entering the room. ‘ An’ you lookin’ that 
braAV. Will ye no’ be able to gang to the imirty, 
d’ye think?’ 

With a groan, Colin indicated the unseemly 
exhibition of stocking, and Mrs M‘PMe’s quick 
Avit grasped the situation. She had cherished a 


motherly regard for hci’ reserved lodger CA'er since 
the time Avhen he found her stuck in the middle of 
spring-cleaning lier kitchen Avails, a ]>ail of whiLeAvaHi 
by her side, a fretful ])aby in her .arms, and against 
her proLesLs insisted n])i)u iiuisliing the joli fur her. 

‘Hoots, .Mr hlacCalmau! tha1, ’s naething l;u' 
look sac doAvu in Ihe mouth alxnit. If you Lad 
asket me 1 Avonld soon ha’e longlheued them a Avee. 
An’ it’s no’ too late hoaa’. It ’s a mercy ble.ssin’ I ’ve- 
a het iron at the lire.’ 

‘It is too late. 1 should liaAv, been there l)y nine, 
and it’s nine noAV,’ Colin demurred. .Bui a very 
little insistence serA^es to overrule one Avho Avishes 
to obey. Ten minutes later Colin sat by the kitcljcn 
fire in eAwming-dress to the AA'aisl, his nether limbs 
reclad in their Avorkaday garb of bomespun, amiL-^ing 
the Aveau, the Avhile IMrs IMThiie’s skilful lingens 
unpicked the hems, ironed llunn out to their fnllesb 
extent, and lined uj) the lengt.h thus gained AVith a 
strip of her wedding bbick silk. 

Mrs M‘P]iie’.s mhiislrations proved entirely suc- 
ce.ssCiiI. At ten o’clock, Avlieii, during a lull in 
the music, hlacCahnau Avas announced, .Eliznlieth 
flushed Avith surprise to find Ibis dubiou.s guest 
not only pre.seutalffe but actually distinguislied in 
ap])c.arance. 

She herself Avas looking her best in a goAvn that 
Colin instantly accepted as a realisation of his 
nue-xpri'.ss(3d ideal of feminine attire. It Avas pink 
in tune and diaiiiiauous in te.vture; fascin.'ttingly 
Ilufly round the pretty naktsd shoAilders and tin* 
lung train, but clinging eiosedy to tlui slender 
figure. A diatvactingly l)ecomitig Avre.ath of tiny 
roses decked Miss Dreghorue’.s dai'k bair, and her 
fan Avas a Avhirl of pink feathers. 

To Colin’s delight., .she proved gracious beyond all 
expectation. And sbe considerately refj'ained from 
routing her diffident guest out of the obscure corner 
he had chosen to introduce him to strangers. 
Perhap.s intuition had already taught her that 
MacCalnuin’s one idea of enjoyment lay in watch- 
ing her. 

Mrs Dreghorne, her affluent form enca.sed in. the 
black brocaded satin at lliat d.ale tlie Avear favoured 
of matrons, her plump hands inactive in tlie light 
AA'hite kid gloA’es whose fitting had given Elizabetli 
so much trouble, sat in tlie eliair whose curves lie'.^t 
ada]>ted themselves to the uudulatiouH of her iigiire, 
smiling benignly on the conqiuny. iSlie aa’us conteui 
that the dutie.s of liostess shoulil dcA’ohm njiun her 
capable eldest daughter. And a.s .Elizabeth moved 
about seeing that iw one had reteson to feel negh'd ed, 
and sujiervi.sing the musical programme no tliat tiu' 
available talent showed to best adA'anlage, in Colin’s 
eyes her every motion Avas tlie ejiitoiue of grace, her 
most stereotyped social ciAulities marvels of dijdo- 
inatic tact. 

As the eA’cning Avore on he diseoveri'd, Avilh a 
shock, that the fair man Avitli the delionair ma.nner 
Avho kept in close attendance on his dejmty-hoste.ss 
Avas Sir James Camhns, a shipoAvner aaIio had 
recently filled the office of Lord Provost. From 
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overhearing casual gossip, Colin gathered that 
Cainhus was a widower, and while envying him 
his assured hearing and facile speech, Colin envied 
him yet more the consciousness of equality of posi- 
tion that emboldened him openly to pay court to 
Miss Dreghorue. 

When supper was announced MacCalman gloried 
in the skill wherewith Elizabeth paired off the 
guests, sending her mother down on the arm of Dr 
Enoch PaiLl, and whispering to her father a reminder 
that he was tii take down the widow of Principal 
Netheiiee. 

Colin had risen to his feet, his heart beating 
quickly. He would fain have claimed Elizabeth as 
his companion ; but a paralysing sense of rrnworthi- 
ness restrained him. Besides, Sir James Cambirs 
was standing by in evident anticipation of escorting 
her downstairs. 

Colin scarcely credited his hearing when he heard 
her sav, ‘You know Miss Logie, Sir James — 


Bailie Logie’s daughter? Will you take her in to 
supper?’ 

‘ But I had hojml ’■ 

Elizabeth, the ghost of a frown wrinkling her 
forehead, cast a meaning glance at the. sofa whereon 
sat an elderly-young lady wearing that elaborate 
affectation of indifference noticeable in the deport- 
ment of women who imagine themselves slighted ; 
and Sir James, abandoning his attempt at p)rotest, 
moved quickly in her direction. 

The little discussion had taken place close to 
the palm that sheltered MacCalman, and with its 
conclusion a tumult of yjossibilities sped his pulses; 
but though the room was fast emptying, he made 
no motion. 

‘Well, Mr MacCalman’ — Elizabeth had turned 
and was regarding her obtuse guest with a quizzical 
smile — ‘am I to have no supper to-night? Every- 
body has gone now, and if you don’t take pity on 
me I must go down alone ! ’ 


REPLENISHING THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

By W. V. Roberts. 



N the popular mind there is probably 
no institution more constant and un- 
changing than the liouse of Lords. 
The bishops of the Church may pass 
away, the judges on the bench may 
change from year to year, the mem- 
bers of the Commons’ House may have their day and 
cease to be; but the House of Lords remains— the 
namas of members passing on from sire to son no 
matter what other alterations time maj’- bring. So at 
least many people think ; and yet were Ministers to 
abandon the art and practice of replenishment, the 
House of Lords would soon become a very small 
body indeed. In numbers it would steadily diminish, 
and though some of its members might long remain, 
ultimate extinction would stare them in the face; 
for in all such matters Time is remorseless and re- 
lentless, and none can stay its hand. 

At the present moment about five hundred and 
twenty peers sit in the House of Lords by reason of 
the hereditary principle. That excludes the Scotch 
and Irish representative peers and the bi, shops, whose 
numbers are indeed fixed, but who have no hereditary 
right to sit. Yhdl, an aggregate of fi\'e hundred and 
twenty is not Avithout strength; but on looking at it 
one sees that it is not without weakness also. During 
the ccjLtury 1800-1900 no fewer than one hundred 
and twenty-four peerages became extinct, and during 
the same i>eriod as many as three hundred and 
eigb.Ly-six others were created. If, then, the five 
hundred and twenty be regarded with an eye to the 
extinctions and creations of a hundred years, it will 
be seen that had the House of Lords been left to 
itself, so to speak, its membership would by this 
time ha\'e become very small indeed. What would 
be the effect of that, supposing constitutional practice 


as it affects the House of Lords to be unchanged ? 
In a Ministry room can be foimd for tAventy or thirty 
peers. An equal number are supposed to be ready 
to serve in case of an alternative Government 1)eing 
formed. But a large proportion have no taste or 
aptitude for political Avork ; and it is clear that, but 
for the replenishment of the last century, statesmen 
called to-day to the premiership might find difficulty 
in securing enough peers to fill the posts Avhich 
members of tlie Upper House now hold. The process 
of change is, indeed, going on, Dming the year 
1902, for instajice, seven new peerages AA'ere created : 
those of Allertou, Barrymore, Grenfell, Kinross, 
Knollys, Redesdale, and ShuttleAVorth ; Avhile four 
others— those of Connemara, Malcolm, Pamicefote, 
and llookAvood — became extinct. In 1903 the crea- 
tions of peerages numbered four — tho.se of Arm- 
strong, Biddnlph, Burnham, and Esteourt ; and the 
extinctions tAVO — those of Pirbright and RoAvton, 
the latter title, by the Avay, belonging to one Avho, 
Avhen plain Mr Montagu Corry, achieved fame as 
the Earl of Bcaconfield’s private secretary. In a 
couple of years, therefore, the extinctions have been 
no fewer than sLx ; so that, although new peerages 
haA-e numbered eleven, the net gain to the House of 
Lords in two years is only tWe. If the rate of ex- 
tinction of the last two years Avere maintained 
AAuthout any replenishment at all, the House of 
Lords Avould lose in a century no fewer than 
three hundred of its members. 

Has any one ever paused to note hoAV quickly some 
of the best-known names in the peerage — names that 
are for a time ever on the public tongue — pass aAvay? 
The late Lord Derby, Avhen near the end of his 
career, made a pathetic remark on one occasion that 
men live again in their children. Apply that to 
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tlie PlonsG of Loixls, and especially to its most pro- 
rnineiit members, peers who hold office in the 
Goverament. During last century twenty-one men 
were Prime-Ministers of this country, and of that 
number fourteen ■were peers. Of these fourteen, 
tlie titles of four have already become extinct, and 
regarding some of the others there is much to be 
said. First, there Avas Lord Grenville, who had been 
the colleague of Pitt, and who succeeded him in the 
jiremiership in 1800, when he formed the ‘Ministry 
of all the Talents.’ Grenville had been made a peer 
in 1790, and he lived till 1834, wlien the title be- 
came extinct with his death. After the short-lived 
Ministries of the Duke of Portland and Mr Perceval, 
Lord Liverpool became Premier in 1813, and con- 
tinued to hold office for the long period of fifteen 
years. The end came wdth tragic suddenness in 
1837, when he was stricken with paralysis that 
brought to a close his Ministry and his life. His 
title, hoAvever, continued till 1851, when, Ihere being 
no further male issue, it passed away. Since then 
it has been partly revived in this way; the Eaid 
of Liverpool was also Baron Plawkesbury, and in 
1893, when Mr Cecil Fuljaiube was raised to the 
peerage, he did not fail to remember the fact that 
on the female side he was a descendant of this 
famous peer. In taking a title he therefore chose 
that of Lord ilawkesbury. In that he acted wisely 
and well, though few people, probably, connect the 
family of Foljambe and the liarony of Eawkeshury 
with the family of Jenkinson and the earldom of 
Liverpool — Jenkinson, of course, having been the 
name of the Liverpools. 

Then there is Lord Jlclbourne, who was Premier 
when Queen Victoria ascended the throne. With 
but a brief interval he was Prime-Minister from 
1834 to 1841, and he lived till 1848, leaving 
no heir. The case of Lord Beaconslield is more 
recent, I-Ie accepted a peerage during his pre- 
miership, which extended from 1874 to 1880. 
On April 19, 1881, about a year after the general 
election had ended his terra of office, he died, and 
that peerage also became extinct. Few uujn, pro- 
bably, have entered the House of Lords with more 
pleasure than ‘ Dizzy.’ Sir Mountstuart Grant-Dutf 
records that after taking his seat in that House he 
was asked how he felt, and he answered that he felt 
as if he were dead and in the Elysian fields. Thus 
the peerages of Lord Grenville, Lord Liverpool, 
Lord Melbourne, and Lord Beaconsfield, associated 
with the premiership during nearly a third of the 
last century, have all passed out of existence. 

But what of other men who were Premiers in the 
last century 1 One may recall the case of George 
Ganning, who succeeded Lord Liverpool, and who 
diexl about six months later, while still holding the 
premiership, at the Duke of Devonshire’s villa at 
Chiswick, in the very room in which Charles James 
Fox had died twenty-one years before. The King 
(George IV.) was so deeply grieved at such a tragic 
termination of so brilliant a career that he conferred 
a peerage upon Canning’s widow', with remainder to 


her children. The title w'as in due coui'se borne 
by Canning’s son Charles John, Avho suctnualed (o it 
in 1837, and who is host remembered as Gov(‘ruor- 
General of India, From that i)ost of Coverncr- 
Gencral he retii’ed in 1803, and came, home; bv.t he 
came only to die a .short (inie lal.(;r. He pas,sed 
away in 1862, leaving no i.s.sne, and (he. title there- 
upon lapsed. Nor .should ihe ca.4e of Lord Palmer- 
ston be overlooked. P.almer.stnn’s jieernge, wa.s an 
Irish one; and, having only an Jri.-li peerage, he 
could not sit in the House of Lords. But he 
w'as free to be elected to the House of Commons, 
and he so much preferred being there that on 
more than one occasion he refused a peerage of 
the United Kingdom that Avould have, removed 
him to the House of Lords, Ho wa.s Premier 
from 185.5 to 1858, and again from 1859 to 1865. 
In the latter year he fac'ed a general ehaition, 
and Avas again returned for Tiverton, But pre- 
monition of death .semiis to have come to him, for 
he appeared to feel that hi.s ‘lime wa.s up,’ /uul he 
remarkiMl to a friend that ‘avIkui a man’.s time is uj) 
there is no use in re])ining,’ lie died a fcAV day.s 
afterwards at P.rockc't Hall, lii.s Avife’s e.state in 
Herlford.sliiro, at the age of t'ighl.y-one, Avhile still 
holding the promier.yhi]) ; and Avith his death the 
Irish title of i’aliuerston pas.sed a,wa,y, for he, left 
no lieii’ to succ.eed him. Wo that., of tAventy-one 
fc'hamo-AIinisters in a hundred year.s, .six, —-Grenville, 
Canning, Liver])unl, l\Ielbourne, Ileacon.srKdd, and 
Palmerslou— huA’c left no ,snc,ce.y.sor to perjietuate 
their name. They live by their own Avorks. 

Then there is also the intore.stiiig ca.se. of tho.se 
Avho haA’c passed from the SjieaktU'ship of the 
House of Commons to memhtirship of the Ibmse 
of Lord.s. It is a long-established eiustom Avhich 
ordains that a Wpeaker on laying doAVU office 
becomes a peer, tin; reason binng tliat some mark 
of honour is eouferre.d upon him for services 
rendered. Noav, the Speaker i.s the highe.st com- 
moner in the laud, taking precedence of all priA’y 
couneillor.s, baronets, knights, and members of 
A'arious orders of distinction, ( ’on,sfi<pieutly, to give 
any of tho.se titles Avould n(»t be to raise him in 
any AA'ay in rank. Only a peerage seem.s left, and 
to the House of Lords WpeakeiAS ac.ooi'dingly go 
on retirement Of ihe la.st live men Avho prec(!(h;d 
]Mr Cully in the Speakershi].*, the titles of three have 
already pas.sod into oblivion. Tlu*.se, threi*. are tlu; 
titles borne by Lord Dunfermline, Avho .sat in the. 
House of Commons as Dir Abere.niiiiby ; Vi.sconnt 
Eversley, rcmcmbeiAxl as Dir Charh'.s Wliaw Lefevre ; 
and Viscount Ossington, who Avas Mr Evelyn 
Denison. The two titles that rem.ain are those 
of Vi.scount nam])den (held by the .'^on of Dir 
Speaker Bnand) and Viscount Peel, ha])pily still 
borne by one Avho Avas Dir Sja-aker Peel from 
1884 40 1895. 

Again, if one Avere, to sit doAvn and <mdeavonr 
to recall some of tlie famous name.s Lbat haA'e in 
recent years been in the p('.erago hut are uoav 
no more, he Avould have a relatively easy task. 
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In tlie law some notable liames have disappeared. 
First may be mentioned Lord Lyndhurst, one of 
the most prominent of onr Lord Chancellors, and 
who, by the way, according to Greville, had very 
serious qualms about taking the post at all, because 
of the loss of money wdiicli the giving up of his 
great professional position invoh'ed. The name of 
another recent Lord Chancellor, Lord Hatherley, 
has also passed out of the peerage; and so has 
that of Lord Penzance, who, though once a baron 
of the defunct Court of Exchequer, and later a baron 
of the Court of Probate, is best remembered, perhaps, 
for his ecclesiastical position of Dean of Arches. 
Lord Redesdale’s title also became extinct; but in 
1902 it was revived again by one of the Coronation 
peers— Mr Freeman Mitford. 

Extinct, so far as the peerage is concerned, is 
the name of Lord Macaulay, though in literature 
it will continue as long as English letters exist. 
Gone also is the name of Viscount Sherbrooke, 
better known no doubt as ‘ Bobby Lowe,’ the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who proposed to tax 
the matches. The name of Lord CardAvell, who 
was one of the great pioneers of army reform, and 
who, indeed, introduced the short service system 
that has proved of such enormous benefit, has 
likewise gone. Lord Alcester, better knowm as 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour, who commanded at the 
bombardment of Alexandria a little over twenty 
years ago, died in 1896, leaving no heir. Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, who played so prominent 
a part in various phases of the Turkish Question; 
the Duke of Buckingham, wdio made his mark as 
a politician and administrator in India ; the Duke 
of Cleveland ; Lord Sydney, who repeatedly held 
state appointments in Queen Victoria’s household ; 
Lord Hammond, who for many years held impor- 
tant posts at the Foreign Office ; and many others, 
have in recent years died, leaving no heir to take 
their titles. 

In some cases a name in the peerage has come 
almost like a flash and then has disappeared. It 
was so in the case of Sir Erskine May, possibly 
the most distinguished clerk the House of Commons 
has had, and the author of a ■work on parliamentary 
practice that is likely to last for generations to 
come. On his retirement from office a peerage 
was very properly conferred by Mr Gladstone, and 
the title of Lord Farnborough was chosen ; but Sir 
Erskine, or rather Lord Farnborough, died before 
he could take his seat in the House of Lords. 
Equally tragic Avas the case of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, President of the Royal Academy. The 
peerage was conferred, the title of Lord Leighton 
Avas announced, but the neAV peer died wdthout 
having entered the House of Lords as a member. 
Thus both of these peerages became extinct before 
they had been brought completely into existence. 
Again, in 1887, Lord Lyons retired from the post of 
ambassador at Paris, and it Avas announced that an 
earldom would be conferred upon him; but he 
was stricken Avith paralysis and died before the 


patent could be made out, and the title passed out 
of the peerage. It may be remembered, too, tliat 
Lord Rosebery, Avhen Prime-Minister, created his 
priA’ate secretary — Viscount Drumlanrig, son of the 
Marquis of Queensberry— a peer Avith the title of 
Lord Kelhead. The marquis AA'as understood to 
feel strongly upon the point ; for, being only a 
Scotch peer, he had himself no seat in the Plouse 
of Lords, and it seemed scarcely fitting that the 
son should be thus honoured Avhile the father Avas 
left out. In the next year Lord Kelhead met with 
a fatal accident in the hunting-field, and that 
brought the title to a melancholy end after it had 
existed for only a few months. This, hoAvever, is 
only one instance out of many in AAhich peerages 
created in the last century became extinct througli 
there being no successor to the first holder of the 
title. Among others may be mentioned those of 
Lord Knightley of FaAvsley, Avhich lasted only 
from 1892 to 1895 ; Lord Pirbright, 1895 to 1903 ; 
Lord Connemara, once Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and afterAA’ards governor of Madras, 
Avhose peerage continued only from 1887 to 1902; 
Lord Sandford, long and very Avidely known as 
Sir Francis Sandford, for his work at the Educa- 
tion Department, 1891 to 1893 ; Lord Pauncefote, 
Avho died AA'hen British ambassador at Washington, 
1899 to 1902 ; Lord RoolcAVood, AAdio, as Sir Henry 
Selwin Ibhetson, Avas once one of the members for 
Essex, 1892 to 1902; and Lord Malcolm of Pol- 
talloch, 1896 to 1902. The list might he extended 
indefinitely by the inclusion of Lord Hammond, 
Permanent Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs; 
Lord Blachford, Under Secretai'y for the Colonies ; 
and many others. 

Another important aspect of the question of 
extinction and rejfienishment is that concerned 
with the number of peerages that must of necessity 
soon become extinct. At the present moment there 
are rather more than fifty peers AA’ho liaA'-e no heirs 
to succeed them. That, in round numbers, is a 
|)roportion of one in ten of the whole peerage. 
In other Avords, if the present members of the 
House of Lords Avere to die AAuthout the creation 
of any neAV peerage, the membership Avould he 
reduced by a tenth forthwith. But the reduction 
AA’ould not end there, for Avith the flight of time 
it Avould he found that there AA^ere no successors 
to other peerages, and the process of diminution 
Avould continue. The peers Avho haA'e no heirs 
to-day include some of the most-talked-of men. 
Lord Milner, for instance, has no heir ; neither luis 
Lord Kelvin, AA'ho is so prominent in the scientific 
Avorld. The same may he said of Lord Lister, 
foremost among medical men as the discoA'^erer of 
the antiseptic treatment in surgery. Lord Llan- 
daff, who, as Mr Henry MattheAvs, filled the office 
of Home Secretary, has no relative Avho can succeed 
to his title. Nor has Lord James of Hereford, Avho, 
as Sir Henry James, AA’-as once Attorney- General, and 
Avho might haA’^e become Lord Chancellor in 1886 
had he not differed from Mr Gladstone on the 
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f|ii6stioii of Home .Rule. Loi’d .bield, a retired 
indge, lias no heir to succeed him; nor has Lord 
'rfhaiid, a retired Scotch judge of great eminence ; 
nor Lord Brampton, who, as Sir Henry Hawkins, 
was held by some to be the first criminal lawyer 
of lus day. In the case of the.se three distinguished 
lawyers, the titles were conferred in the regular 
way, and they are doomed to extinction only he- 
cause there are no heirs. Often a lawyer receives 
only a life -peerage. The late Lord Russell of 
Kilowen, for example, received only a life-peerage; 
while among lawyers living, Lord Lindley (who 
has been Master of the Rolls), Lord Davey, Lord 
Robertson, and Lord Macnaghten hold only life- 
peerages as lords of appeal. Lord Hobhouse, who 
has had a very brilliant legal career, especially in 
India, where he was law member of the Government, 
<and who is now a member of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, has a full peerage hut no heir 
to succeed to it. Prominent servant.s of the State 
like Lord ITaliburton (son of the author of Sam 
Slick\ who was Under Secretary at the War Office ; 
Lord Lingen, for more than twenty years secretary 
to the Committee of Council on Edneation, and for 
fifteen years Permanent Secretary to the Tre.'isnry ; 
and Lord Welby, who succeeded Lord Lingen a,s 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, have no heirs 
to titles coirferrcd for conspicuous service to the 
State, 

The position of our three most distingui.shed 
military peers is worth noting. Lord Kitchener 
remains a bachelor, and his brother is, therefore, 
heir to the title. Lord WoLseley has no son ; hut 
his visconntcy was conferred with special remainder 
to his daughter, and with remainder again to her 
male issue, so that in that way the title may ho 
perpetuated. Lord Robert.?, as everybody knows, 
loist his only son at Ooleufso at a very early .stage 
of the South xkfriean war. In his ca.se, also, tlie 
■earldom was conferred with .special remainder to 
his daughter. It was a heavy blow to Lord Roberts 
to lose his only son, and then to he called upon 
to take command in a war in which his son had 
lost Ilia life. Eew indeed will forget what sym- 
pathy was aroused for this great and gallant soldier 
upon the mournful occa.sion. But even here the 
arm of coincidence is sufficiently long to point to 
a very close parallel. In 1854 the Earl of Clare 
lost his only son and heir, Viscount .Fitegihbon, 
who fell in the famous charge of Ealaldava when 
serving as lieutenant in the 8th nu,ssars, and the 
title soon afterwards became extinct. Again, 
during the Ashanti Expedition of 1873, Lord Elcho, 
the elde.st surviving son of the Earl of Wemys.s, 
died of fever and dysentery while attached to the 
staff of Sir Garnet (now Lord) Wolseley; but in 
that case there were other heirs to succeed, so that 
ha])pily the title still remains. Other case.? might 
be given, but the foregoing must suffice. 

Reference has just been made to the fact that in 
the peerages of Lord Wolseley and Lord Roberts 
there are special remainders to their daughters and 


the male iasue of their daughters. That leads one 
to remark that at the present time tliere are no 
fewer than nine ladies who are peeresses in their 
own right, most of them without ludrs-niab'. One 
may mention among them the Lady llambleden, 
widow* of the late Mr 'W. Jl. Hmitii, for .some, years 
leader of the Con.se, rvative party in the, House, of 
Common.?. On Mr Smith’s <lealh (.)ueen '\’'j<'toria 
conferred a peerage upon his wddow, ns Lady 
Hamhleden, on wdio.se death the title will devoh'e 
upon her son, the Hon. W. F. U. Smith, Con- 
servative member for the Strand. On tlic other 
hand. Lady Macdonald, wudow* of a former Prime- 
Minister of Canada — ‘Old To-morrow,’ as he was 
nicknamed — has no heir. 

Some men have succeeded to the peerage although 
in their early days they appeared not to have tlu; 
remotest chance of doing so. 'Plie late Marquis 
of Salisbury may he name.d a.s one of Hu'se. He 
was a younger son, and when, as Lewd .Robert 
Cecil, lie entered Parliament, ine.mber for Stam- 
ford, it .seemed very nnlilndy t.hat lie would ever 
be called to the House of Lords a.s IMarquis of 
Salisbury. His elder brother, however, died, leav- 
ing no clirect heir, and JiOrd Robert eamc inbJ the 
line of sucee,s.sion a.3 Tjord Cranhornc, and ultimately 
succeeded to the mar<juisate. But a volume might. 
Lie wi'itten on 2 ')eeragi'S that have deseemhul, or 
rather have been succeeded to, most mu‘xj)ecte.dly. 
Is it not .said that one of the. Ea.rl,s of Clu'.stevfield 
succeeded by rea.son of being fifteenth c.ousiu ; while 
as to ‘romantic claims’ to title.? that ajqr'av in tlu; 
way of becoming extinct, are they nut ever with ns ? 

It niay, however, be well to add a "woi'd aljcmt 
the men who have been the greate.st ]ieev-makov.s, 
though one need not go hack into the. fav-olf da,y,s 
for the imrpose. A. little about the. ])oer-makors of 
the last century may be .sufficie.nt. In that, ])eriod 
Mr Gladstone for some time litdd the record, and 
be was not deterred from adding to t.be jiccirage, 
even tboiigh many whom he created ])ec‘rs f<irtliwith 
became hi.s political ojqionenls. But, .Lord Sali.s- 
bury in the do, sing years of the. century had a 
2 »rolonged opporUiuity of making peer.?, and he did 
not he.sitate to make, full u.se. td' it- After the 
Liberals left office in 1895, Lord Sali.sbiiry cn'iited 
no fewer than thirty-.scve.i) peers of tlu; United 
Kingdom before the century e.adeil, ;ind that \a't’y 
considerable effort not only brought him level with 
Mr Gladstone, hut imt him ju.'^t ahead a.s pc.er-makci'. 
During the latter half of the century peerages were, 
made at a .sliglitly fa.ster rate than in tlu*. foriner 
half, the rate during the thirty years 1870 to B)0() 
having been very greatly acc.derat (‘d. lake nia,ny 
other thing.?, peer-making as an art vt;ry greatly 
developed during that period. Ret-wt'cn the, open- 
ing of the century and the ]),'i,s,siug of tlu; iir^t 
Reform Bill in 18.32, about a huudi'cd peengi-s wen*, 
created. Then came something of !i lull -wliile the 
Whigs were in office. Finally, betwe(;n Mr Glad- 
stone’s acceptance of the premiership in 18G8 and 
the end of 1000, over a hundred and fifty ]x;erage.s 
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were created — tliat is to say, in round numbers ca 
hundred in the first thirty-two years of the century, 
and a hundred and fifty iix the last thirty-two years 
oE the century. More jxeers were created during 
the reign of Queen Victoria than during any other 
reign in our history. Here is a table showing 
upon whose nomination peers were made liy Her 


Lord Melbourne 2C> 

Sir E-obert Peel 5 

Earl Enssell 21 

Lord Palmerston 22 

Earl of Derby 15 

Earl of Beaconsfield .31 

Jlr Gludstono 74 

Earl of Rosebery. 6 

Marquis of Salisbury 82 


282 

Tn looking at these figures it must, of course, be 
remembered that ilr Gladstone and Lord Salisbury 


THE ISLAHE OF 

™^IiE part of the Old World usually first 
ki;j{ sighted by ships crossing from Boston 
d or New York to Europe is a tiny 
island of steep and stern aspect, 

|] surrounded by stormy seas. This is 

the island of Corvo, discovered in. 
1452, so called, it is said, because of its resemblance 
to the corw-marinhoy or cormorant. Formerly it 
■was known as the island of Marco (mark), as ship- 
masters went there to prick their charts; hut 
originally its name was Santo Antao, after the fii-st 
donee, the Portuguese Antao Vaz. 

The ancient tradition that here, on a high rock 
overlooking the sea, an equestrian statue piointing 
out the route to America was found by the first 
inhabitants Avants verification. If it were true, 
interesting disputes would arise as to Avho really was 
the discoverer of the New World. Signor Antonio 
Lourenco da Silveira Macedo, the Azorean historian, 
says that investigations — though there are no posi- 
tive indications — make it appear probable tliat some 
capricious formation of nature, some rock Avliich at 
a distance presented the form of a man on horse- 
Ixack, originated this tradition. 

Corvo, in latitude forty degrees north and longi- 
tude thirty-four degrees west, is ten kilometres in 
length and five in Avidth. It is visited by the mail- 
boa t from Lisbon once in three months, and has 
occasional communication Avith the island of Flores, 
Avhicli is visible far aAvay on the horizon. The 
Corvoites freqxiently visit the United States, 
AAdiere tliey acquire modern ideas and fashions. 
Tbough from almost any part of the island large 
vessels may constantly be seen crossing the ocean, 
they do not call there for coal or provisions nor for 
repairs, ijut make for the more distant islands of 
Fayal and Sao Miguel; but I have known of a 


held otiice longer than any otlicr Prime-Minister of 
the Queen. Mr Gladstone Axaas four times Prime- 
Minister, and both entrance upon office and retire- 
ment from it seemed alAA^ays to necessitate the 
creation of peers. Two of the half-dozen peerages 
created by Lord Rosebery Avere said to haA^e been 
promi.sed by Mr Gladstone, and Lord Rosebery in 
conferring tliem AA^as simply carrying out a sort of 
irromise that they should be giA'en. The Earl of 
Beaconsfield, Avith si.x years of office, aa^is in the 
matter of the rate of creating them almost as great 
a peer-maker as Mr Gladstone, aa'Iio had sometlring 
like fourteen years of office. Lord Salisbury’s record 
AAais in every Avay that related to the creation of 
peers greater than Mr Gladstone’s; for, Ai'liile lie 
made eight more peers than Mr Gladstone, his whole 
period of office (in three terms) aa'rs not much in 
excess of Mr Gladstone’s in four. As a commoner, 
hoAvever, Mr Gladstone certainly took the palm as 
peer-maker. 


CORVO, AZORES. 

steamer in distress putting into Flores for suffi- 
cient AA'^ood for the fires until she could reach Fayal. 
Fi'om May till the end of August large open boats 
Avitli lateen sails or AAdialing-boats often cross from 
Floi’es Avitb one or tAA'o passengers, and sometimes a 
petty merchant Avith a pack of goods, for Avhich he 
has but little .sale, because, though the people of 
Corvo number nearly nine hundred, their clothing 
is generally made of linen Avoven on the island and 
excellent woollen stuffs manufactured there AA’ith 
Avonderful skill. Under favourable conditions and 
Avitli a fair Avind, the trip is made in three or four 
hours, and the boats land at P(.)rto Novo, Porto das 
Casas, or Porto da Arica; if at the latter, right in 
front of the bright little tOAvn, AAffiich is built partly 
on the level and partly on the slope of the hills 
Avhich close it in to the north and Avest. Though 
small, the toAvn boasts of some A’-ery good and well- 
furnished houses, lime-Avashed and Avith tiled roofs. 

The streets of Coi'Am, hoAvever, are exceedingly 
narroAV, some of them cA’-en too narroAv for a hullock- 
cart; and, once in them, a stranger has some 
difficulty in finding liLs way out again, as they form 
a most perplexing labyrinth. There Avas a veiy 
good reason for this, as it seems these islands AA’-ere 
formerly infested by Moorish jiirates. The most 
formidable raids took place in 1632 and I’flA In 
the art of war the system of defence then adopted 
by the simple islanders is perhaps unique. On the 
occasion of one of the piratic raids, tlie p)opnlation 
of the island had been terror-stricken by tlie land- 
ing of the wild marauders, to Avhom nothing Avas 
sacred, and who did not limit themselves to qilunder 
of property, hut also carried off the mo.st beautiful 
girls and AAmmen. When the enemy had already 
landed and were forcing their Avay along the narroAA", 
tortuous streets, a fcAv Azoreans, more daring than 
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the rest, confronted by the terror of that unarmed 
population, were seized with a new idea. They 
hurried away to the pasture-lauds, surrounded a 
herd of wild cattle, quickly chased tlniui to the 
town, and succeeded in driving the now infuriated 
i)ea3ts into the passages crowded with tlii! terrible 
corsairs. The doors had all been ckwed and bari-ed ; 
and from the windows, for 'want of more elfective 
projectiles, a shower of enormous stones fell uison 
the heads of the assailants. Then the panting hulls, 
lashed and goaded, rushed along the narrow streets, 
and, seeing before them that clamorous rabble, 
dashed furiously into their midst. It was a fearful 
onslaught. Within a very few minutes men and 
animals were mingled together in a terrible death- 
struggle, and by this means about a bundred of 
the dreaded enemy wane killed. 

The Church of Our Lady of Miracles, the i)atrou 
saint of the parish, is the only place of worship on 
the island. It has both a vicar .and a cxirate ; but 
only a few years ago a spiritual comforter arrived 
from Flores once in twelve inontbs Fur llie confessions 
and other Lenten .service, s and ceremonies. 

Corvo is an i.sland of plenty, though provi.sions 
are not sold there, but only exebanged. For 
instance, those having more, wheat Iban they neetl 
exchange it with some one for heaiis; or, if their 
jratatoes are too i)leuliful for their family, Ihey 
lake some to a neighhuur and get unions in return. 
They breed a large number of cattle and ]>ig.s, and 
fowls are plentiful. There i.s quite a A'ariety of 
fruits : water-melons, sweet-uudons, 2>oiU'.s, lig,s, Ac,. ; 
they have good spring water, and the milk is 
excellent. Even the iwore.st families in Corvu kill 
a pig at Christmas-time, most of the carcass being 
smoked for u,se during the year. Beef is also 
smoked; the llavour, though peculiar, i.s not at all 
unpleasant. 

The Corvoites’ mode of living is very simjde. 
They rise at dawn and go to church to hear early 
mas.?, and thence to work in the fields. Between 
nine and ten o’clock they breakfast on fresb milk 
and Indian corn or rye bread — nothing more. At 
nightfall they return to their homes, wdiere what 
they call comidu de yanellK, (pot-food) awaits them. 
This dish generally consists of cabbages, potatoes, 
beaus, and turnips, or otber iwoduce of the soil, 
and serves them both as dinner and siqj2)er. Coffee 
and tea, already niucli used by the poor iii the 
other islands of the grou2>, are here abuo.st unknown ; 
if any one chances to have a little of either, it is 
reserved for cases of sickne,ss. They have neither a 
doctor nor a eheniist’s shop on the island ; indeed, 
there are no shoji-s of any kind ; but in most of the 
bouses a bottle of ‘ i)ain-killer ’ is to be found, 
brought, of course, from the United States, their 
Land of Canaan. 

The periodical visits of shij).? from Portugal are 
not looked upon in the light of ble,ssings ; they are 
associated principally with the fiscal exigencies, and 
so the people would much rather be without them. 
The Superintendent of the Excbeciuer and bis clerk 


live at Santa Cruz, Flores, ilie capital of llu; district, 
and frequently cross to the sisLer-isIo on business 
bent. 

Nearly all tluwe who go to Cor\'o go Ibere against 
their will; it is like being e.viled, with Ibc. ]mt,sj)e(;.t 
of getting news from the. outer world only ouee iu 
three mouths; but it is a singular fad lliataflera 
short si, ay on the island t,bey are sorry to leave it, 
and do so with reluctance, a,s life there i.s so free 
from care and worries, and there is an abundance of 
everything. The ease and freedom in (lrc.s.s, logetber 
with the sincere and kindly hospitality of llie 
inhabitants, and Ibc magnificent views enjoyed, all 
tend to make u.s forget that lieyond this insiguilioant 
spot in an immense ocean there arc gi'cat, rich, and 
impnlous cities. And then, ivsiing on the summit 
of some high rock, wc say to the .ships imssing away 
in the di.stance, ‘Cod take you in safety, and leave 
ns here, in jteaee..’ Or, elimbiiig .still higher to the 
edge of the ])euutiftil e.rater, iu the hosom of Avhich 
lie.s a lovely hike dotted with tiny i.sland.s brilliant 
in that glorious .sunshine, with the air around full 
of the fragrance of broom and beatlier, and millions 
of llowers on every side, we bless the Providence 
that [daced us there to enjoy .such hours of tranquil 
existence. 

IIOMK TIlOUtmTS. 

Tiik fog Hits ovoi' the moor, 

And tla* wind drives np frmn lliv sea, 

And the kerry flies on the low’rin;; skies, 

And the pewits cry as they enrve on high, 

And the rain sweeps over the lea. 

llijw oft have 1 seen you thus, 

On a dark November day, 
idy native land, as I eouv.scd tlie .‘-‘and, 

And sang to the sea, for it .sang io me, 

When the tide was siillen and gray ! 

How oft have I seen you thus ! 

Fur my spirit is one with your own — 

As choerle.‘!s as tho.se grim peaks 
That leer in the teiiqiest’s moan. 

I And, oh, how I loved you tims ! 

j And hated you, loving yon more, 

! With the dismal bleat of tlie slieep in the sloot, 

And the moor-hen’s wail in the wintry gale, 
i And the distant torrent's roar. 

And what llmugli the sun may shine 
On the fairest scenes afar, 

Or tlie moonlight gleam on a poet’s dream 
By the palm, or the pine, if it is not mine 
That I view hy the evening star '! 

And what though the waves are hlue, 

And they break on the farthest earth ? 

My soul still yearns for tlie noisy hums, 

The cold, blealv shore where Ihc .sca-e.avc.s roar. 
And the fireside sr;ene on a Tlallowo’en, 

In the land o’ iny birtli. 

SlKPHION ClIAI.MEBB. ■ 
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GUIDANCE IN N 

B plHE prevailing taste of tlie day is only 
M too much in harmony with Jowett’s 
saying that ‘there are few ways in 
ly which people can be better employed 
'M than in reading a good novel.’ As 
its field is human life, ‘the ex- 
perience of the race under countless conditions of 
existence,’ so it makes the widest possible appeal 
and is the most universally popular of all forms 
of literature. People in every position of life, from 
the scavenger or washerwoman to Royalty, indulge 
in some form of fiction-reading, if they read at all. 
R. L. Stevenson, in writing of the books which 
influenced him, says that ‘the most influential 
books, and the truest in their influence, are works 
of fiction. They do not pin the reader to a dogma 
which he must afterwards discover to be inexact; 
they do not teach him a lesson which he must 
afterwards unlearn. They repeat, they rearrange, 
they clarify the lessons of life; they disengage 
us from ourselves, . they constrain us to the 
ac(|uaintance of others. . . . The course of our 
education is answ^ered best by those poems and 
romances where we breathe a magnanimous atmo- 
sphere of thought and meet generous and pious 
characters.’ The child at its mother’s knee drinks 
in ’with Avonder and delight the old fairy-tales. 
Then comes the boy’s and girl’s book-shelf and 
the period of danger ; then, all too early it may be, 
Ivlaster or Miss Precocity tackles the fiction that 
comes in an indiscriminate Avay, most of which 
had better be left unread so far as they are con- 
cerned. A novelist once penned a paper on novel- 
reading for a popular periodical, in Avhich he said 
he tremlfied lest his OAvn young j)eople should 
read some of the problem novels, or those Avdiich 
described the seamy side of life, AAdiich had been 
left about ! This is how' he concludes : ‘ I — Avho, 
having written novels all my life, knoAV more than 
most readers how to admire a great novelist — 
should esteem it a good sign of any son or daugh- 
ter of mine who Avould throw a AA^hole cartload 
of modern fiction into the gutter, often its fittest 
place, in order to clasp a huge, Avholesome 
No. 320. —VoL. VIL [All Bight 
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armful of Sir Walter Scott.’ Nevertheless, the 
standard of purity and good taste is wonderfully 
high, as well as the literary execution. 

We find from the reports of the American Com- 
missioner of Education that a great deal of honest 
trouble is being taken to bridge over the period 
between school and business-life by means of read- 
ing-lists suitable for the public library. Reading- 
lists, supervised by the teacher, have been drawn up 
for school use. To a certain extent in this country 
there are school-libraries in connection Avith Board- 
schools. The Schoolmaster and Journal of Educa- 
tion both lAublished useful lists for such libraries. 
But that omnipotent thing knoAvn as the Code has 
not yet attempted to lay down any rules for the 
training of children in the reading of imagihatiA^e 
literature. There is, therefore, some justification 
for Avhat Professor Moulton says, that ‘if novel- 
reading, as a AAdiole, has been a curse rather than 
a blessing, the fault lies, not in our authors, but 
in our distracted educational system, Avhich insists 
upon careful training in mathematics, or language, 
or physical science, subjects comparatiA’ely easy and 
remote from life, yet leaA^es literature, most difficult 
and vital of all studies, to take care of itself.’ 

An American educationist, Mr C. A. McMurray, 
in this connection says that the child Avho by 
the age of fourteen has not read RoUnson Crusoe, 
Hiawatha, The Pilgrim's Progress, Heroes b}' 
Kingsley, the Wonder Booh and Tanyleumd 'Tales 
by IlaAvthorne, The Lays of Ancient Rome, Paul 
Revere's Bide, Gulliver's Travels, The Arabian Nights, 
Sleepy Hollow, Rip Van WinMe, the Tales of the 
White Hills, Courtship of Miles Standish, Scott’s 
Tales of a Grandfather, Marmion, The Lady of the 
Lake, the story of Ulysses and the Trojan War, 
William Tell, and Alfred — that ‘the boy or girl 
Avho has grown up to the age of fourteen Avithout 
a chance to read and thoroughly enjoy these books 
has been robbed of a great fundamental right, a 
right Avhich can never be made good by any sub- 
sequent privileges or grants. It is not a question 
of learning hoAv to read — all children Avho go to 
school learn that — it is the A’-astly greater question 
lieserved.] Jan. 16, 1904. 
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of appreciating and enjoying tlie best tilings 
Avliicli are worth reading.' In a St Louis library, 
when a reader asks for a bad novel it is handed to 
Iiini; hut inside the cover he finds pasted a list of 
] fetter ones, so that -when Ids own list is exhausted 
his taste wiil gradually be educated by drawing 
upon this fresh list. Booksellers, when they are 
genuine booksellers, as well as librarians, can do 
imich in the way of reeonuucndation of what is j 
best. A u'riter in the LHlot^ in considering the liigli | 
percentage of iiovels read at the public library (80 
per cent, or so) contrasted with more solid litera- 
ture, urges a gradual reformation. ‘ Burely novels,’ 
the writer says, ‘ the novels eveir of Hall Caine and 
Marie Corelli, are as educative as grammars and 
geograjihies. A tired sho])-girl will hardly read 
Geui-ge Mereditli. or work at Erencli; but the novels 
of Hall Caine may be an improvement on the penny 
novelette ; in making her dream of being a duchess 
or maiTjdug a millionaire you have done something 
to educate her imagination,’ and ‘that is just tlic 
one form of education which nowadays is must 
needed. George Meredith may come later.’ 

■Where most i)eople are a law to themselves in 
this kind of reading, it is all the more important 
to educate the standard of taste; then the reader 
may safely be loft to pern.se what he likes and en- 
joys, A book lias been edited IfV Ernest A. Baker, 
jM,A., and published Ly Sonueiischeiii, which gives a 
clue to over four thousand good novels, more than 
the average render will devour in a lifetime, 1 1 is 
entitled JJcscnpttvit Guide to the Best Fidion, British 
and American^ indiidinrj Translations frou Foroiytk 
Langiuiijes. The Continental list is less useful than 
the British, and it was a mistake to have a .separate 
list of Scottish and Irish writers. The writers may 
belong to these nationalities, but their works do 
not ; they are contributions to the body of British 
literalare. Otherwise the hook is a very valualile 
and suggestive one. The compiler has started with 
the praiseworthy motive of supiflying a fairly com- 
plete list of the best prose fiction in English, in- 
cluding not all that interests students, which may 
be found dealt with in such a work as Chambers’s 
G-ijclojjcnlia of English Literature, but all that tlie 
ordinary reader is likely to care about. Of course, 
as no sane person would attempt to read all the 
fiction as it drops from tfiie press, neither would he 
attempt to read systematically the four thousand or 
so of novels set down by Mr Baker. The list will, 
however, afibrd useful suggestions, and when the 
latest novel is insijtid or u'orthless there arc hints 
here as to what is 'best. The condensed paragraph 
after each novel gives an outline, with subject <and 
plot, and a line or two of criticism, which is usually 
jiointed and just. The editor believes that merely 
to select a few thousand novels from the legions 
that have issued from the press is in some degree to 
pass a criticism upon tliem. In any future edition, 
Mr Baker hints that doubtless a large proportion of 
recent authors will drop out and their places be 
occupied by others eq^uaUy ephemeral. 


One might be inclined to ask if sixpence could in 
any other way open the door to more entertainment 
than by the pundiiise of a good novel. Eor that 
sum novels of Hcott, Blackiuore, Stevenson, A. 
Conan Boyle, George Macdouahl, and by a Immlred 
other good writers, may be had. One lujok, sellers’ 
list, that of A. & I'. iJeuiiy, (d' the Blrand, Loudon, 
gives the titles of imai-ly seven huiidre.d f'tix[)eniiy 
hooks, mostly novels. Only, distwimination is 
needed in the ])ure,liase of such jiaper-euveind books. 

The novel in three volumes is dead ; it reaches 
back to the days of UieharilKon and Idelding; and 
Mr E. Marston, who ought to know, says there is as 
much rubbish now published in one-voluine, form 
as there formerly was in three. The sloiy of the, 
gi'adual growth in the po]UiIarity of Black mure ’s 
Lorna iJoone shows how diliieult it is to forecast 
what })ublic favour may be given to new-comers. 
Air ITeinemauu has said that, if he eoidd predict 
what sort of liction was to be luo.st popular tliis year, 
ne.xt year, or at any given time, lie would be a much 
richer man than he is, Itevituvs, small -talk in 
.society journals, ordinary eouversat ion, any or every 
way whereby a story getstalkeil about, may give it a 
start; only solid merit will ke.e[) it alive.. Air Baker 
in his eyclupiudie volume leads us onward from Gesta 
Itomanoruoi and Begnard the. Eu:r. to Marie Corelli and 
[fall Caine’s latest. .Kveu John iUuiyan and Addi- 
son (for tlie sake of Bii’ Jloger do Cove.rley) have a 
]ilaee. Be Foe lives mainly in the public- mind 
because of i‘o/n''in«ni Crasue; we quest ion if Eieldiug, 
Jliehardsun, Coklsmith, Bmolletl, and Btenie find ' 
many readers amongst those whose literature is 
mainly modern iictiuu. In the first (piar ter of the 
nineteenth century the novel wa.s ]uit on it.s present, 
footing once and for all by Bir Walter Bcott; it is 
awkward, however, to fimi all his novels apjiearing 
under a Beottish heading. We come to Jane Austen 
(whose works are neatly reproduc'd in mure than 
one modern edition), Harriet Marl.iueau (who has 
almost drojgied out), J. J. Alorier (author of JLtjji 
Buha), and Jane i’orter. In the second ([uarter of the 
idueteeuth century we have the names of liarrisou 
Ainsworth, Charlotte Brontig Lord Ijytton, Bickens, 
Thackeray, Disraeli, C. Ik Jt, James, and Alarryat, 
who alone made a brilliaui jie.riod. .Lu the third 
(luarter of the ceniury we have Ciajrge Borrow, 
Wilkie Collins, Alr.M Uraili, Cc'orge JCliot, 'J’hoina,s 
Hughes, Charles and Henry Kingsle.y, Mrs Lyuu 
Linton, Charles Reade, and 'rrollojie. I’lie presc'iii- 
day list, from about I87r) onwards, is IfoiU lirilliani. 
and hewOdering, and eertainly too long for llie.-e, 
columns; it includes Bir Waller Besanf., R. B. Black- 
more, George Macdonald, 'William Blaek, M. E. 
Braddou, Alarie, Corelli, ilali Caiue, Robeil. Ikur, H. 
Eider Haggard, John Oxeidiam, Bir A. ( 'onan Cc'yle, 
James Payu, d’homas Hardy, George Alereditli, 
Eudyard Kipling, Airs Huuijdiry Ward, 1, Kang- 
w'ill, E, L. Btevenson, William Le. (j.uen.v, B. R. 
Crockett, and J, jM, Barrie,, ,in the Aimirican list 
we find the names of Airs BLowe, Howells, Irving, 
Poe, Hawthorne, llolnus, Ik Al. ('rawford, E. B. 
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Roe, Henry James, S. L. Clemens, Loirisa Alcott, 
.\rar_y Wilkins, and JMarjr Joluiston. What Mr 
Baker lias to say of Holmes may stand as a si^eci- 
men of his notes ; ‘ The A utocmt only in a limited 
sense is a novol. The sayings, thoughts, and set 
discourses of a philosopher who holds forth on every 
chance topic to his fellow-lodgers in a lodging- 
house : full of alert wisdom, droll humour, and 
shrewd ohservation. The character-sketches and the 
little love-plot give the hook a right to he classed as 
fictionJ The best of Josiah Gilbert Holland’s stories 
are not in Mr Baker’s list ; these are Arthur Bonni- 
castle, A Story of Sevcnoaka^ and Nicholas Minium. 
Tliis last Dr Holland, the founder of Scribner’s 
Magazine, thought the best thing he had written, 
and that it was doing good in America. 

By reading the best in this list we shall, as a 
certain writer says, have grown to a wisdom which 
will enable us to ignore books ‘ concocted of hysteria, 
formal spite, and a fantasy that resembles madness 
rather than imagination.’ The same writer says 
that ‘ to know' the chief characters in George Mac- 
donald’s earlier books is a means of grace ; but the 
meretricious, the erotic, the sensual, are bound to 
die as surely as the I’ace is bound to mount still 
higher in the scale of life and civilisation,’ and in the 
long-run the fiction which survives the test of years 
because it is true to all that is best and deejiest in 
human nature will be found to contain some of the 
elements of a sound, trustworthy, and permanent 
theology. 

At Backworth, Northumberland, after a series of 
University Extension lectures, a District Classical 
Novel-Reading Union was started to study fiction. 
The principle of the society was, that as literature 
is the science of life, and the great classical novels 
are among the best text-books of life: therefore, 
to study these is the best antidote to trashy 
and poisonous fiction. The purpose of the Union 
was to encourage systematic novel-reading at the 
rate of a novel a month. This novel w^as to be 
taken up by ordinary readers and students, the 
former re;iding and talking about the novels, 
the latter meeting to discuss and do work. 
Martin Ghuzdeivit was the first book read; it 
was found that two months wais needed to do 
justice to it. The ])oints to be noted in the novel 
w'ere suggested by Professor R. G. Moulton, who has 
related the experiment under the title oi Four Years 
of Novel-Reading : an Account of an Experivunt in 
Biqndansmg the Stiufy of Fiction (Isbister, 1896). 
The points raised formed subject for debate and 
essay. The other novels studied in this way -were 
Anne of Ckierstein, A Tale of Two Cities, JVestioard 
dfol Ninety-Time (by Hugo), Vanity Fair, Put 
Yourself in Ilis Place, Silas Marncr, Jane Eyre, 
Wives and Daughters, Roviola, Persuasion (by Jane 
Austen), Alton Loche, Kenihvorth, Wandering Jew, The 
Cloister and the Hearth (by Charles Reade), Esrnmid, 
The Egoist, David CoppC7field, Elsie Vetmer, Wood- 
stock, Shadow of the Sivord, Lorna Doone, Our Mutual 


Friend, Monte Crista. The result has been that 
these great works have been a constant source of 
pleasure to those who thus read them under the 
guidance of skilled liteinry advisers. 

For those Avho -wish historical tales, Mr Jonathan 
Nield has prepared his Guido to the Best Historical 
Novels mid Tales (Elkin Mathews), Mr Nield points 
out that where the text-book fails, the historic 
romance may help the attainment of a truer his- 
toric sense. He also points out that much dis- 
crimination is needed in this field, and as an 
assistance he prints a ‘ Suggested Course of Reading.’ 
Mr Nield has spent two years over a new edition 
of his Guide, which should now be more useful than 
ever. Professor Raleigh in his English Novel lays 
down the rules for sound criticism. An older hook 
is that by David Masson on Bi’itish Novelists and 
their Styles. , 

The expiry of copyright in the works of some of 
the most eminent of the ATctorian novelists has 
aided largely in the sale and popularity of the 
novel. Many imlfiishers now make quite a feature 
of repriuts of the works of Scott (and how many 
reprints of Scott front the twentieth century!), 
Jane Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
the Brontes, Lord Lytton, Mrs Gaskell, Trollope, 
and others. Editions of these authors in dainty 
and beautiful form, and wonderfully cheap, abound 
on the shelves of every good bookseller. They are 
ifieasanter to read and handle than the dirty, well- 
thumbed volumes from the Circulating or Public 
Libi’ary, and the cheap rate at which they are 
published makes it easy and a positive pleasure to 
possess them. If one has not space for the whole, 
a selection may be a treasure and a delight. Such 
a work of reference as the new edition of Chambers’s 
Cyclopcedia of English Literature, already mentioned, 
especially the third volume, furnishes hints as to 
the relative importance of novels and novelists, with 
the names of their best works. Besides the ex- 
tended notices of the great novelists in the body of 
that work, the additional complementary list of 
recent and contemporary British and American 
authors will be found useful. If we are in search 
of the irames of works of living authors, and the 
library catalogue at hand does not have what w'c 
wish, then it is easy further to refer to the lists 
in notices of authors (if eminent enough) found 
in the pages of Who’s TFho, ov to Low’s English 
Catalogue and Whitfxker’s Reference Catalogue of 
Current Literature, which ought to be found on 
the shelves of every bookseller wortliy of the 
name in the United Kingdom. 

In spite of all that has been said and done, we are 
afraid that most people will go on reading what 
they like, or — what comes to the same thing — what 
chance throws in their Avay. But there are ahvays 
a few strenuous, elect souls who will make a choice 
and inevitably only read the best ; and we have 
cause to be thankful for a superabundance of what 
is best, and also for those who will read that only. 
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iFTER long examination I came 
to the conclusion that the rudely 
executed sketch must have been 
placed there by another hand, as 
it seemed in somewhat different 
ink, a trifle more faded than the 
writing. As is so often the case in old manu- 
scripts, blank spaces were used by subsequent pos- 
sessors to note memoranda at a time w'hen every 
inch of parchment or other writing surface was 
precious. 

It apparently had no connection with the 
text; Uierofore, placing it aside for further exami- 
nation, I turned over the page and continued to 
decipher this remarkable and forbidden document 
regarding the perfidy of the terrible House of 
Borgia. 

As an antiquary I had Ijecome intensely interested 
in the .strange record, for it apimrently threw upon 
the notorious Lncrezia Borgia, the woman who had 
brought secret poisoning to a fine art, an entirely 
new light. 

And as I proceeded, I found it continued as 
follows: 

‘In .uy most HUiiULE WISE I .Served my ladie 
Lncrezia, wrapping myself, I fear, in mauif(.)ltl 
errors, and being privy to the de1e.stal»le crime.s 
of the Cardinal Cesare. Both my ladie and 
myself knew' that it w'as Gesarc who, with his 
ow’ii hand, stabbed his elder brother Gliovaimi 
Duke of Gandifi and threw him into the Tiiier 
on the night of the fea.st given by bi.s mother 
the IHadoiina Giovaniia at Sail Pietro ad Yiucula. 
\Yo knew, too, of many dark and foul crime.s he- 
yoiid those in which my lady’s father and brother 
compelled her to partake. After the assa.s.siiia- 
tion of the lord of Gandia, the Cardinal Ce.sara 
threw' a.side his scarlet hat and became capitain- 
geueral of the Church, with the title of the Lord 
Duke Cesare de Valeiitinols. He shrank from 
neither sacrilege or murder, readily dofliiig the 
purple to as.sume the breastplate, and at head of 
his army crushed the feudal pow'cr of the barons 
in the Romagna. 

‘For a short space, alas ! did he tarry, and Indef 
w'a.s my lady’s respite from the horrors tlirust upon 
her. You, mi reader, W'HO hath nob li’EEii OE 
]>EATH may still continue to scann tliLs recorde; 
hut I. yet do w'arir and beseache of you to stay 
thine inquisitiveness, or the gaining of the secret, 
as it must be at thine ow'n ryslc and peril, Truely 
I affirm unto you that the thinge.s done, in the 
palace of my lord Prince of Bisceglia at instiga- 
tion and order of the fat-faced, double-chinned 
Borgia Pope were the foulest and blackest that ever 
man did conceive. To His Holiness’s enemies 
the mere touch of my ladle’s soft hand meant cer- 


tain death, ami fca.stes w'ore gi\'en :it the; w'hirli 
those singled out wcu’c ,swej)t aAvay like. Hie,-:. 
None w'ho dared to thwart the Ptorgia Pope or 
the lord .Duke of Yalentenoi.s o.scapi'd sw'ift 
certain destruction. For them, death lurked al, all 
times no matter how’ much care tlu'y took of tlieir 
personal safetie. The fiendish ingenuity of Ge.sare 
Borgia sliow'cd itself in diver.s and .sundry w'ay? 
all to encompass the death of rivals that the, Hon.-.e 
of Borgia might become jAaraniount, and it,s power 
overwhelming. 

‘.Pleas it your goodiie,s,s to uudewLamhi tliat 1 be 
so bold a,g to put it to Avritiug that wbieli T bare 
.scene that you wiio live, after me sball know ami 
letirii this my .secret contained bi*rein.’ 

Hero., again, w'a,s .a aee.oml drawing, slightly more 
complicated tban the, former, and at the liottom was 
w'l'itten, evidently in old hovel’s bam!, the .single 
and inex])li(!abl(^ word, in no language. know'Ji to me, 
‘ treyf: 

At one corner AVas a sketch of .a circle with 
radiating lines whieh might lx* iutnnde.d to repre- 
.seiit the .sun ; but .so e,rmb‘, W'as tin*. fIraAving tliat it 
might be meant for anything. The.refore, after a 
few minute, s’ minute e.xnmination, f e;une to the 
eonelasion that my linst theory w’iis wrong, and that 
both had ])ee-u di'fiAVu by the, .same Inuul that had 
inscribed the curiou.s reer>rd. 

Continuing my task of de.eipbe.ring, I .suddenly 
lieeame .seized by vadeut neuralgie piuu.s in tlie, 
bead and back, attended l>y exe.rnei.ating eramj) in 
the bauds, similar to that 1 h.‘ul once experieiie.ed 
through Avriting too mueh. XuLAvithst;m(liiig this, 
liowever, I further ]iro.seeuted my investigation of 
the s(!cret record, Avhb'h, as Avili be seen, ]jruved a 
A'ery nmiarkable one. After the iuexplie.able dc,yign, 
it continued : 

‘I sui'i’OSE IT TO BE the Avill of God that 1 re- 
mained the humble servante of niy bulie Lncrezia, 
okstinatly determined to sullur .all extremities ratlicr 
than to le.avc her in t,he hand,s of t, ho.se .secre,t 
a.ssassins. iMany times did mi uuhappie ladie seek 
my enun.se], ronorsefid of the p.'ui .she Avas forcetl 
to bear by 11 Ls llolimi,s.s and tin', lord .Duke' of 
Yahiiitcnoia. To mine oavu know'le,dg<'. many avIio 
visited at the palace AA'ere envenomed in .secret and 
went to their homes to die. Of these, one Avas my 
lord Don .Ludovict) Yisconti, Avhu li.ad allied li!m.self 
to the Doge and Bonale of Venice., ami upon ibe. hilt 
of AA'hose .sword, AA'hych Im unbuckled w'hile lie sat 
at meat, Ava.s there -[ilaced a driqi of the Borgia 
poison. Another was the lord Alessandro Ibiriiese, 
cardinal-deaycon of Ban G’oslna, aa’Iio died suddenly 
after leaving the presence of in,s lioliiu'SvS and my 
lady Lncrezia; a third victim Avas I he Madonna 
Saucia, daughter of lli.s Majesty Don Alonso II., to 
Avhom my lady Lncrezia was forced by her fiither to 
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sende a ringe of gold, and who died one hour after 
plaicinge it uponher fniger. Again, my lady Lucrezia 
u'as compelled to invite to a great banquet the Don 
Oliverotto da Fermo, Don Giovanni Fogliani, Don 
Vitellozo of Citta di Gastello, Don Paolo Orsini of 
Sinigaglia, Don Lorenzo ]\Ianfredi of Faenza, the 
white-faced cardinal-chamberlain Riarjo, and Don 
Juan Vera, cardinal of Santa Balbina. His Holiness 
and the Duke Cesare were both presente, the f caste 
beinge gyven in order to effect a peace with the fiefs 
of the Romagna. Myself I sat at the ende of the 
talfie next my lord Orsini ; but a foule treachery was 
practised, for every guest, wythout exceptioai, 'was 
secretely poisoned, and at breake of daye not one 
was alive, although no effect was felt by anyone 
before they left the palace. By such means as 
these did the Romagna fall beneath the 2>ower of 
the Borgias. 

‘Full many a woman hateful to the House of 
Borgia became envenomed by dainty comfits handed 
to her by my lady’s lisping child the Duke Roderico, 
who was thus a poisoner at tw-o years old, but of 
whose sweetemeats the ladies were unsuspecting. 
And be it known to you l.)y this my record that my 
lady’s husband, my lord Prince of Bisceglia, was but 
of the age of twenty and one years at this time, and 
helpless in the venomous liands of the Duke Cesare. 
Rome was filled wyth assassyns. ' Myself, like every 
man who valued his safety, put on a mail-shirt 
w'hen I left my bed, and set no foote in the streetes 
till -I had buckled a sword or at least a poignard 
at iny side. But the red bull was ramjpant, for 
the whole power of the Borgias was contained in 
the deadly jiotency of those small i^hialls of glass 
and the impossibility of detection of the fatal 
cmtarella. 

‘ Think you, my reader, that any indifferent man, 
know'inge these things, and knowing also that the 
position of the lady Lucrezia was hateful unto her, 
could but suffer himselfe to remain as her faithful 
chamberlain, and seek to guard her from the fear- 
some perils that surrounded her. Furthermore, one 
night at nine of the clock, my ladie came to me in 
terror, saying that she having quarrelled Avith her 
father. His Holiness had sent for her to his private 
apartment in the Vatican, where he si)oke unto her 
and took her hand in forgiveness. As she with- 
drewe it she saw that he wore the venome ring 
the A^'hich is hollow, like that in ray possession, 
and containeth the dedly cantardla ! Then did my 
lady knoAV that she had been victym of treachery, 
and was doomed. Already her beautiful face Avas 
pale, and upon her Avere the i^ains in the jaAA'S 
and tongue, the Avhych told us the truth. Not 
losing a moment of time, I obtained the poignard 
ooiffaiuinge the antidote, and Avith it struck deej) 
into her Avhite forearm, the Avhych she held for 
me Avithoute flinching nntill the blood floAved, and 
by this lueanes vras her life, attempted by His 
Holiness the lord Alexander P.P. VI., given back 
unto her. 

‘Twyce myself Avas I envenomed by the Duke 


Cesare (accursed be his memory for ever), and tAvice 
Avas I able to counteract the poison Avith tlie Jinty- 
dote that mi ladie Lucrezia had gHen me. The 
Borgia poison lurked in everything. A floAver could 
be so impregnated that its 2)erfume AA'as rendered 
fatal ; gloves Avere treated so that the AA'earer died 
AA’-ythin tAvelve hours; the hat, the boots, the stuti', 
the mail-shirt, the Avoman’s kirtle or the man’s hose 
AA’^ere all enA^enomed ; nay, CA'en unto the very chair 
upon the which a gueste sat. No poison Avas placed 
in the cup, it beinge alAAmys external and impos- 
sible to detect ; beside A\diich its action could be so 
regulated that I have knoAvn death to take place 
in an hour in some cases, Avhile in others the fatal 
conclusion Avould not arriA’-e for a Av^eek or eA’en a 
month, according to the Avishes of the Pope Alexander 
and his ambicious son. In very truth the lAossessiou 
of that secrete venom gave the Borgias poAver over 
both Church, state, aird the riches of the AA'orld, all 
of AA'hych they conquered by the vilest treachery 
knoAAm unto man. 

‘ My singular good reader, my duty presupposed, 
iffeseath it your good readership to understande 
that as in the case of my lorde Sforza of Pesaro, so 
in the case of my lorde Prince of Bisceglia, His 
Holiness finding himself foiled in the attempt to 
kill his daughter, soon AAUshed to rid her of her 
husbatid, seeing that to marry her again unto one 
of the neAv lords of the Romagna Avould support 
the papal poAver in those parts. The crisis occurred 
on the morroAv after my lord prince had returned 
from Naiiles, the Vlllth day of August in the 
year of grace 1500. My lord had been secretely 
envenomed tAvice, and escaped death by meanes of 
the antidote ; but on the night aforenamed, at eleven 
of the clock, he Avent forthe to Saint Peter’s, but 
Avhile ascendinge the steals, AA’as greviously stabbed by 
a hande of niasqued men in the pay of the Duke 
Cesare. Weak from loss of blood, he dragged him- 
selfe unto the Pope’s aimrtmentes, Avhere my ladie 
Lucrezia, chancing to he there, sAVOoned at sight 
of him. There Avere fifteene Avounds upon him, 
but his life had been saved by bis inail-shirte ; 
yet for three Aveelces he lay ill in the Boigia toAver, 
my lady Lucrezia never leaving him, and, fearful of 
jDoison, jArejjaringe hi.s food Avith her oAvn hands. 
None the less, before my lorde had recovercr], the 
Duke Cesare, accompanied by one Don Michelotto, 
visited him one night, and havinge driven ni}’ lady 
and the Madonna Sancia from the room, they 
remained alone wdth him. My ladie lleAv down to 
the chamber of the Segnatura, that had been set 
apart for me duringe my lord’s illness ; and, liearinge 
Avliat had transpired, I rushed up to my lord’s 
aimrtment only to discover he had been foully 
strangled. The bravo Michelotto aimed a hluAv at 
me ; but bis blade being turned by my mail-shirte; 
he made his escape. When rny braA’e lady came 
and found her lord dead, her soriw kneAV no 
hounds, for she saAV that he, like unto the others, 
had fallen at last a victim of the Borgia treachery. 
Both the lord Alexander P.P. VI. and his son 
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Cesarc Lad tlie liabit of saying “ Tliat which i.s not 
done at noon can. be done at sunset.” 

‘Pleader who darest to seek witliin thi.s book, curb 
thy curiosity and in(|uisitivenes.s, and stay thine 
luind, for herein is written strange things, secrets 
which concern you not, and have remained hidden 
niysteries from the world — things the knowledge 
of which must render you among the greatest on 
earth, yet must bring evil and destruction unto you. 
Having gained Icnowledge so fai', I do entreat of 
you, brave as thou art, to seek no further to reopen 
this Closed Book. Again, harken to this warning 
of a dead man, and save thyself.’ 

Again those extraordinary, excruciating pains 
cramped my brow and limbs, while my tbroat once 
more became contracted, just as it bad been on the 
previous night when 1. had commenced to make 
investigation. 

But AviLh my brain rctding and my senses confused 
I turned the time-stained page, and overleaf saw 
Avritten there in capitals in the centre of one blank 
folio the ominous Avoids ; 


‘O AVARIOIOU.S niOAiu-ai 

AVHO HAST IIKKDKI) NOT 'JUIN AVARNlNti ! TlUriA’ 
THOU ART KNVRNCUAIKl) ANI) .MU.ST OiK. TO 'I'llKi: 
NO rOWF.U OF ANTIDOTE i:aN AVAU., NO HAND 
CAN SAVE. THE KllARI’NESS OF DE.VTll JK UTON 
THEE.’ 

Then, for the first time, the bTrible. I.ruih llashi-d 
upon mo. Thevcdlitm leaves of that, si'crei record 
Avere impregnated by bome, unknown and subtle 
poison, probably that secret com]iouud of the .ITonse, 
of dBorgia, that coidd be used to envenom any 
object and render it deadly to the toueh ; and 1., 
disregarding the ].)remoniLion, AA'as poi.soned. 

1 cast tin; heavy volume from me AA'itb. a cry of 
horror and despair. The pain was exci'ueiaLiiig. 
The sting of death aa'us already upon im-. 

Too AAmll I knew the terrible. poAver nf that .secret 
poison unknoAVii to .modern toxicologists. 

I luse to my feet AA'itb the rigour of deatb upon 
me. 

I bad reopened The. Clos(,‘d .1 look -“-an action that 
Avas fatal. 


SPORT IM ANOIERT ROME. 

By Pi'ofessor PtODOEFO LaNCIANI. 


HE old saying, NU sub sole novum 
tke sun ’), can- 
repeated too often Avlien AAm 
ancient Avitli modern chdli- 
sation. Many inventions Avhieh form 
the pride of the present ago arc to 
be found alluded to liy classic Avr iters, at least in 
their principles or rudimentary form. We are 
proud, for instance, of our postal arrangomeiiLs, 
and of the facility Avith winch Ave cross the sea; 
but the aneienls bad attained in this department 
a wonderful degree of efficiency Avithout the help 
of steam. 

Thei'e Avas at Ostia, the sea harbour of Rome, 
a post-office for transmarine imperial mails, the 
director of Avbicli AA'as called Procurator ad naves 
vagas. The SAvift cutters detailed for the service 
could reach, under faA'ouvable circumstances, Alex- 
andria and the Nile in eleven day.s, the Strait of 
Gibraltar in seven, the Strait of Messina in five, 
the coast of Barcelona in four, the ports of the 
Riviera in throe, the coast of Africa in two. 

This last fact is proved by the remarkable 
instance related by Plutarch in Chapter XVI. of 
the life of Cato, AAdicn, to impress the Senate with 
the necessity of destroying Carthage, be unfolded 
bis mantle and showed the astonished assembly a 
batch of fresh figs which had been gathered on the 
African coast only some fifty hours before. 

Telegraphic de.spatcbes Avere exchanged by means 
of signal-stations or semaphores by day, and by 
flashes of fire at night. The firemen, or Vigiles, a 
body of seven tlionsand men, instituted by Augustus 
in the year 6 B.o. as a night watch, to prevent fires 


and burglarici3, AA’-eiv, provided Aviih engino.s called 
syphoncs, coiTe.spouding to our dunble-aftiou forcing- 
pumps. It is true that they were Avorke.d by liaml 
and not by steam ; but it i.s only Avitbin ineinory of 
the living generation that steam fire-eiigine.s haA'e 
been brought into ]ilay. 

Lastly, as regards no.A\>.])ii]K>iv, called Jrla 
Piurnci: they AA'ere coni] filed and ]nib]is]u'd by a 
stall' of clerks called actaru or acchutrii, as,siHted liv 
judicial, military, financial, and general rejan-tei's, 
Avho Look down in shorUiand tin; ])r()cee(ling.3 in 
the courts, and made notes of births and deaths 
(registered at the temple of Venus and Libit, ina re- 
spectiA'el}'), of parliamentary rejioris, of Goiirt and 
.shipping ncAvs, and of curious and thrilling occur- 
rences, .sueb as prudigie.s, meteorological ]fiicnoineua, 
the erection of new buildings, fu'(!,s, .s] torts, race.s, 
arrivals and departure, s, a,nd especially anmtnry 
tales and adA'eutur(‘.s, with the n.aines of the jnuTie.-; 
in exienso. Ncaaas of priATite aflaius seems to have, 
been communicated to the editin'-iu-cbief by way nf 
adAmrtisement. 

Scribe,s, called o^icrarii, made it their bu8in(‘s.s to 
copy the Acta by the Iniiulreds, and .sell them ic' 
the clubs or to ]>riA'ate individuals, e,s])ecia]ly in the 
provinGe,s, AA'bere. the}' AVtwe eagerly .suugiit after and 
extemsiAmly read. 

The fpiestion has been asked AAdiei.ber the. ancients 
were fond of sport in the true moflinn .spirit of the 
AA'ord. I do not sjjeak. of atbh;lics .and g}'mu;is- 
tics, like foot-racing, SAAomming, Avrestling, fencing, 
boxing, AA-eight-tliroAving, high and long jumping, 
beeause these cxerci8e,s formed an e.^^senilal part 
of the training of a Rojuan youth. There Avere 
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several ‘ greens/ or cam^n^ set apart for these 
sports ill Eonic, bordering as a rule on the 
Tiber, because it was essential to wind np the 
morning practice with a pdunge into the cooling 
stream. 

What I mean by sport is more especially, horse- 
training for racing and betting purposes, Alpine 
climliing, boat-racing, hunting big game, and other 
such noble pursuits, which are generally believed 
to be the outcome of modern civilisation. The 
ancients were fond of these exploits as much as we 
are, with tl ? difference that the. sporting craze was 
not half so general as it has grown to be in tlie 
present age. 

Fii'-st, as to mountain-climbing for tbe love of 
the thing. Owing to the loss of the Eoman daily 
papers, which alone may have given an account 
of daring ascents made by private individuals, tbe 
information we possess concerns only crowned beads 
and generals famous in tbe annals of war. We must 
furtliermore exclude from tbe list, tbus restricted 
to eminent personages, the names of those who were 
compelled to get across mountain-rauges for reasons 
of warfare, from Barbarossa, Chailemagne, Hannil)al, 
and Drusus the elder, to the old kings of Assyria, 
whose expeditions through the snow-capped chains 
of Armenia and Media are so graphically represented 
in the bas-reliefs of Nimrod and Nineveh. 

Much could be said about the mountain jour- 
neys of Alexander the Great, were they not but 
mere incidents of his conrpiering career. Strabo 
says that while crossing one of the ranges of 
Bactriana he was so charmed with the beautiful 
scenery of those heights that he halted for some 
time on the top of the pass, and invited his 
generals to a banquet. 

Instances are nob wanting, howevei*, of sovereigns 
who, out of sheer cirriosity, or longing after new 
sensations, or to show their pluck, or to do some- 
thing out of the ordinary routine, climbed difficult 
and perilous peaks. 

Philip the Third, king of Macedonia, was the first 
known member of the Alpine brotherhood. His 
portrait ought to ho given the place of honour in all 
our Alpine clubs. Livy, in Chapters XXI. and 
XXII, of the fortieth hook, gives an account of 
his ascent of Mount Hoemus in the Ehodope range 
(the Eleminah Dagh in the eastern Balkans), which 
took place in the year 181 b.o. 

Philip had heard that from the summit of the 
mountain one could behold at the same time the 
Adriatic and the Black Sea, and follow the course 
of the Danube as far as its springs. Accordingly 
he determined to try the experiment in company 
with his sons; hut the wise men of the place 
described to him the hardships of the ascent in 
such dark colours that the young princes were 
left in camp, and the journey undertaken only by 
the king, with the usual retinue of porters and 
guides. 

It took the royal party three days to reach the 
summit, and two to descend. Livy says they were 


much affected by the cold and bj’’ the mist; in fact, 
I believe they were not repaid at all for their 
trouble. At all events, when questioned as to the 
extent of the view from the top, they confirmed 
the story about tbe Adriatic, tbe Black Sea, and 
tbe Alps , being seen at one glance, which proA’^es 
that either they had seen nothing on account of the 
mist, or that they did not speak the truth. 

The Emperor Hadrian is the liest known of 
Eoman mountaineers. In contrast Avith his pre- 
decessor, Caligula, Avho fled from Messina at the first 
symptoms of an eruption from Mount Etna, he 
ascended that \mlcano in 126 A.n., to enjoy the 
AVorld-renoAvned sight of the sunrise over the Ionian 
Sea, It is a Avonderful sight indeed, accompanied 
by striking contrasts of light and shade, of refrac- 
tion and reflection of the first rays of daAvn over sea 
and over j)lain, from the Strait of Messina to the 
Bay of Palermo. Hadrian, called by Gregorovius 
tbe ‘ precursor of modern tourism,’ aa'us so enchanted 
Avith his climb that he built a ‘ refuge ’ or sbelter- 
house at the height of eight tbousand nine hundred 
and fifty feet, the remains of Avhich are noAV named 
the ‘ Torre del Filosofo.’ 

In 132 A.n. the same emperor made the ascent of 
Mount Ctisiu.s, the present Jebel Akra (fn^e thousand 
four hundred and fifty feet), the Eigi of northern 
Syria, of AA’hich Pliny says that it afforded the vieAV 
of tbe rising sun about tbe second croAV of the cock, 
Avhile the Avhole country heloAV Avas plunged in the 
darkness of night. On reaching the top of the 
mountain Hadrian Avas preparing to offer a sacrifice, 
as it AA’as customary Avith the Eomans to do on these 
occasions, Avhen a stroke of lightning killed at the 
same time the victim and the ‘ imperial chaplain.’ 

The same ascent AA'as made by Julian, ‘the Apos- 
tate,’ more than once, ilrnmianus Marcellinus says 
that one day, after performing his deA'otions on the 
highest peak, the emperor granted free pardon to 
a certain Theophilus Avho had conspired against 
his life, Avhich act of clemency from such a. man 
shoAA’s that mouutain-climbing makes men l)etter, 
and eleA’-ates tlieir souls to a purer and healthier 
atmosphere than that breathed by mankind 
below. 

Let us now turn our attention to liorse-ljreeding 
and borse-raising. The best stables and the best 
trainers Averc to be found in Spain, Sicily, Cappa- 
docia, Fqnrus, and, aboA'-e all, in Mauretania and 
Numidia. 

A mosaic discoA’’ered in 1878 at Oued-Atmenia, 
in Algeria, gives us many details conceniirig 
the racing -stable of a certain Pompeianus, Avho 
Avas Procurator of Africa under Honorius. The 
colts and the racers are seen in their respective 
boxes, AAuth their Avoollen coA’-ers on, and their 
names Avritten above, such as Alt us, Pullentianus, 
DeHcatus, Polydoxus, &c. This great racing estab- 
lishment Avas placed under the direction of a 
trainer-in-chief named Cresconius. A fac-sirnile of 
this interesting mosaic picture A\’’as sent; to the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878. 
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Eacing-i5ta1ilt-s ^ve^e great centreg of intrigue, 
and tlie bribing of jockeys seems to have been 
priictised on a large scale. In fact, the passion of 
the Eomans for racc.s exceeded all bounds. Lists 
of the horses, with tlun'r names and colours, and 
those of their drivers or riders, were circulated 
some days Ijeforc the race, and heavy bets made 
upon eacli colour, and upon the single horses and 
jockeys. 

The training of colts was generally finished at the 
age of three year.? ; and good racing horses were 
removed from the turf and pensioned at five. 
Among the h,nndre(i.g of famous racers the names 
of which have come down to us there are hardly 
ten mares, which proves, as Friedlander says, 
‘ equahus mrissime usos essa Romanos’ Their power 
of endurance and resistance was simply marvellotis. 
Tnscu.s, one of the favourite honses of Diodes the 
charioteer, ran and won not less than four hundred 
and twenty-nine races. 

We must pay the s<ame homage for strength and 
endurance to their drivers and riders. Diode.s, 
whom I have just named — the prince of Roman 
(diarioteers towards the middle of the second century 
— claims in his epitaph to have outdistanced in his 
success all the racing men of the age, such as 
Scorpus, who boasted of two thousand and forty- 
eighWlctories, and Pompeius Mu.sculu.s, who claimed 
three thousand five hunfired and fifty-nine. Diodes 
himself, when pensioned at the age of forty-two, 
had won three thousand races witlx the Mga, and 
oixe thousand four hundred and sixty-two with a 
larger number of hor.ses. 

An inscription discovered on 20tli lifay 1878 in 
Rome, not far from the stables of the ‘Greens,’* 
gives very curious details about the career of a 
young jockey named Cx’escens, who began racing in 
115 A.D., when thirteen years of age, and died in 
124 Creseens, a Srauretanian by birth, and belong- 
ing, therefore, to the best honsy race in the world, 
won his first laurels at the twenty-fourth and 
last run ou 1st August 116, driving four horses — 
Gircius, Acceptor, Delicatus, and Cotymus. During 
the ten years of lus professional life he ran six 
luindred and sixty-eight times, and won forty-seven. 
The forty-seven victorie.s are .specified as follows : 
nineteen against three competitors, twenty-three 
against seven, five against eleven. lie gained, 
besides, the second prize one hundred and thirty 
times, and the third one hundred and seventeen 
■times. ■■■'■'‘:■■/■.■ 

During his brief life Creseens was able to pnt 
aside one million five hundred and fifty-eight 
thousand three hxxrulred aixd xxinety-six sestertii, 
or twelve thousand four luxndred and sixty- 
seven pounds sterling, a real fortune in those 


^ The imperial ijtaff of charioteers wa,? divided into 
four companies or squadrons {JacUones), each distinguished 
by a difToreut colour (green, white, red, and hhie) to repro- 
.sent the foxir seasons of the year. Their barracks occupied 
the nciglibourliood of the Palazzo della Cancelleria and the 
Palazzo Farnaso. 


days ; hut Ave know that it Ava.s a very moncy-juakixig 
business. Scorpus, whom 1 liavc nanxed above, 
won fifteen purses of gold in an hour’s time, aud 
Juveixal speaks of a traiixer whose income .surpassed 
that of a hundi'ed famous Ia,wy(!i's. 

A charming p.'xper has bi-eu published by M. R. 
Rodocanachi, under the title, (Jommrjif, rt jmnrqmi 
Von voyageait dans VantiquiV' (‘ Ibnv ami why People 
travelled iix Ancient Tiuie.s’). It is a mi, si, ike, he 
says, to believe that the Romans did not uixderlake 
long journeys unless compelled to do so for rea.sons 
of state or for trading purposes. One of ihenx 
claims in Ixis epitaph to have crossed over t(x Rgypt 
and back seventy-two times. 

Owing to the .state of peace and pro,spcriLy 
which Roman rule maintained all over the world 
for the lapse of four centurio.s, it was p(),s.sil)le to 
travel fi'om Arabia to Scotland, from the Gan- 
ca.sxi.s to the Atlas, in pisrfect security, witbout the 
necessity of s]K!aIcing foringu languages, aud with- 
out having to <lcal willi functionarie.s other than 
Rom, an. 

There Avas a iietAA-ork of sixty ihonsaud miles of 
excellent po.st-road.s, some, of Avhicli are. .still in us(3, 
Avith statioixs aud hoLe.ls at .short iiilerv.als ; there 
AA'ere travelling-m.a]).s giving infoiauatiou a.s t,u di.s- 
tance.s, acoommodation.s, &c. ; and pmvon.s travelling 
for vca.son.s of state bad the. right of .‘^(decl iiig lodg- 
ing.s for them.selves aud tlitnr ret.inne. of .survant.s 
in priAaitc hoitsos, Avhere.ver tlaw chose to halt foi- 
the niglit. And t.hey did not hesitate, to av.ail 
themselves of this privilege, 

Cicero nxet one of the.se ollicitil.s triiA'clliug some- 
AA'lxere in Asia Minor with a carriage, t.wo earls, a 
.scdan-chaii*, rid ing-hor.se, s, many .shws, sounx Avild 
as.se, s, and a nxonkey in a iieraiubnlator. We hear 
also of a God-fe;xring and laAv-, abiding citizen who 
had a pet gazcdle in hi.s house, ;ind found it roasting 
ou the .spit wlu'.u ho canu*. honu* from paying his 
i’o.speels to a travelling xnagi.strat(>, Avbose seiTunts 
had heeix billeted on liirn. 

PrxA’ate individuals were left to Llicir own devices. 
I .speak es.seutially of those Avho.se. condition in life 
made it possible for them to travel f.asl, aud comfort- 
ably, Avitlxoixthavingrecour.se to official help. Miloxx 
never joixnxeycd Avithout hi.s private gods and hi.s 
pruaitc ch.apliiins; Cicsar carried with him ex(pii- 
sitoly de.sigued mosaic ])ave.ment.'^, Avhic.h Avere Laid 
(loAAUX wherever he pitched his timt, Poi)pfi'a, the 
favourite of Nero, aviis folloAved in her j)e)a‘griua- 
tlons by five Imndrod a.s.ses, wbo,se. milk Ava.s xised 
for lier morning b.atli. Tlui maids .and v.alcl.s of 
these per.sonage.s usually AAaxrc a ma.sk to .suau* their 
complexions from the effects of the , sun and of the 
biting north Avind. 

IIOAvevex’, if they travelled comfortably they did 
not travel fast. Tt took g(inerally te.n <!ay,s to 
reach Brindisi, a distance of four hundred mile.s, 
axxd three weeks to reach the Ixauh.s of the, llbone 
at Lyons. 

The travelling-carriages wei'e a, mavve.i of comfort. 
They were adapted to all po.s.sible reapiii’ennuitg 
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for sleeping, eating, reading, writing, and gambling, good refresbments, excellent wine, and amiable 
There were boobs and reading-desks specially made attendance.’ 

for travelling ; there were also revolving seats, like An hotelkeeper of Lyons, whose house was fre- 
those of a Pullman drawdng-rooni car, by means of quented mostly by commercial travellers and small 
which the occupants could turn towards the most tradesmen, had put up the following signijoard : 

interesting point of the landscape and face the ‘ Here Mercury promises you good business, Apollo 

cooling breeze from the hills. The travelling-coach health, and Septumanus [so the host was named] 

of the Emperor Commodus was provided with a an excellent table. You will bless the moment you 

clock and a ‘pedometer,’ if I may use the word in have put up at Septumanus’s. Stranger, be careful 
connection with an arrangement by means of which in choosing your lodgings ! ’ 

a pebble was made to fall in a copper basin at every As a rule the names of public-houses and country 
mile of advance on the road. inns were short and to the point : ‘‘ The Dragon 

Hadrian, the X'l’ince of Roman tourists, showed a and Eagle,’ ‘The Great Stork,’ ‘The hatted Bear, 
decided contempt for these luxuries. During the ‘ The Sun and Moon,’ &c. 

fourteen years he spent in visiting every single Ton must remember that the Romans ha’ve been 
province of the empire, he always proceeded on foot also the originators of ‘ watering-places ’ in the 

and bareheaded, under the Caledonian snows as strictest sense of the word. Aix-la-Chaijelle, Aix- 

well as under the tropical sun, making his twenty les-Bains, Baden in Aargau, Plombieres, Bath, &c. 

miles a day in full military costume, swimming were as much frequented in old times as they are 

across the rivers, climbing over crags, and partaking now, more as pleasure-resorts than for reasons of 

of the ordinary mess of the Roman soldier : bread, health. The bay of Naples was the Brighton of 

lard, and cheese, classic times par excellence ; from the 

Hotels were decidedly inferior in quality ; in Misenum to the peninsula of Sorrento, every inch 

i^^ct, they were nothing but hostelries, with a of that delightful coast was occupied mile after 

tariff as high as the fare was indifferent, in spite mile by villas, cottages, gardens, club-houses, casinos, 

of high-sounding advertisements. ‘ Here you are temples, theatres, the remains of which still excite 

served a la mode of the capital ’ was the ordi- our wonder. These facts give some reason for 

nary sign of these wayside inns. ‘Here yon find stating at the outset that there is nothing new 

every imaginable commodity, cold and hot haths, under the sun. 


OAST B B E A D. 

CHAPTEE in. — THE BAN-TIGHEARNA BHRIADHA. 

wore on. Yet another long vaca- 
tion , found Colin returning to the 
. island-home, where he arrived in 
ground against the 
sowing of the cro]^, and remained 
late enough to reap it. 

In May he cut peats on the moss topping the 
steep hill that rose above the tbatebed cottage. In 
summer he returned to the moot to turn the half- 
dried fuel, that the unexposed surfaces might share 
the benefit of the sun’s rays. In autumn he har- 
nessed the old mare to the peat-creel, and, bringing 
down load after load of the sun-dried fuel, would 
lielp his grandfather to build a goodly stack suffi- 
cient to keep the hearth warm until the following 
year brought a renewed supply. 

The evenings found him fishing from the old 
boat in the little bay, that when he returned to 
college there might be left behind an abundance of 
dried fish and salted herring in store against the 
necessities of the winter. But wherever MacCalman 
was, or with whatsoever duty occupied, a book was 
never farther away than his pocket, and while his 
hands were busy his brain was not idle. . 

‘An’ the han-tigheama hhriadha — is it of her 
you will be tliinking?’ his grandmother would 
sometimes inquire when she saw him spend the 


long, still hours of the Sabbath lying on the sunny 
knowe beside the shieling. But Colin’s only answer 
was a slow smile and a ‘ maybe.’ 

It was a healtliy, hearty life, and one that 
strengthened his mu.scle3 and braced his intellect 
in preparation for the protracted winter session 
in the big city, with its restricted opportunities 
of exercise and its interminable hours of study. 

His grandparents showed signs of failing strength, 
yet Colin contemplated the coming winter with 
confidence. Sundry bursaries of cousiderable value 
that had fallen to his lot enabled bim not only to 
feel easy respecting personal ways and means, but 
to arrange with the daughter of a neighbouring 
crofter to stay with the old folks, and to attend to 
their comfort during his absence. 

Colin was hapj^y. Many gracious influences — the 
knowledge that he had done well at the University, 
the vivifying exertion, the pure air — all wrought 
together for physical content, while the prospect of 
a return to Glasgow and Miss Dreghorne lent a 
roseate rapture to the future. 

The summer, with its practical labour and im- 
practical dreaming, would have lingered in his 
memory as one of unruffled peace and hope save for 
an incident whose unexpected occurrence banished 
the glamour in which poor Colin was living, and 
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Lrouglit liim hack with a jar to the. hald realities of 
life. 

The day had been one of rare beauty : a day en- 
dowed witlj brilliant sunshine, balmy air, and soft, 
■whispering winds. Colin had spent it alone on the 
moor turning the peats, far aloof from human being, 
with only the cry of sea-birds to break the silence. 

At noon a small boy clad in a ragged tartan 
kilt, who had been chartered for the .service by 
the solicitous grandmother, cliirihed the hill bearing 
Colin’s dinner packed in a bowl tied in a red cotton 
pocket-handkerchief. 

The provender consisted of a stcAV of wild rabbit 
covered with a crust of well-hrowued mashed piotato ; 
and Colin .shared the savoury fare with the messenger, 
who ate his portion from a scrap of new,spaper. 
Then, when the faded kilt and sun-tanned legs liad 
vaniished in company with the empty dish, Colin, 
before re.suming work, indulged hinrself with hulf- 
an-hour’s keen enjoyment of Harrison’s Miftlwlori]! 
and Moummits of Jncient Athens, which he had 
received by post fi'om Professor Geddes. And 
throughout the hot afternoon hours, though his 
body mechanically turned the peats on the heather- 
clad Plighland moor, Colin’s way\wu'd fancy p(}rsou- 
ally conducted him and Elizabeth on an enthralling 
tour among the relies of ancient Greece. 

The sun was sinking in the far west when, his 
work having reached a triumphant conclusion, Colin 
set off homewards. 

To Ms surprise, the first glimp.se of the lonely little 
bay revealed a smart steam-yaebt lying at ancliorage. 
The presence of a dingy manned by two smart 
oarsmen waiting by the rocks that served as ])ier 
prompted the idea that visitors must he on shore, 
though with the exception of the seamen no one 
was in sight. ^ 

The odour of new- baked scones that mingled 
with the peat-reek sharpened an already sharp 
aiipetite. With no thought of anything more 
romantic than .supper occiijiying his mind, Colin, 
hastening downhill, had reached the c,orner of the 
liouse Avhen his quick eans caught the sound of 
familiar voices. With the blood rushing in a 
deafening flood to his head, he shrank hack behind 
the remains of lafst year’s peat-stack. 

The unseen speaker, in tones that, hut for the 
stark iraprohahiliiy of the notion, he could have 
s'worn were Miss Dreghorne’s, was enth.u.siastically 
admiring the great fuchsia-hushes growing against 
the white-walled cottage. 

‘ The fuchsias are simply amazing. Do they realby 
grow out-of-doors all the year round? And with 
no special cave at all ? — Sir Janie, s, isn’t that wonder- 
ful 1 They certainly would not exist near Glasgow. 
How mild it must be here ! ’ 

Some talk followed about provender. Colin could 
hear his grandmother pledge henself to replenish the 
yacht’s commissariat with fowls, egg.s, and milk, and 
Sir James Cambus promise to send his steward 
ashore an hour later to fetch the supplies. 

Torn hy conflicting emotions, Colin kept close in 


his .shelter. He would fain have disci o.sed himself, 
have made Elizabeth welcome to his homo; hut the 
thought of the iuevilahle .se.vutiny that would lie- 
accorded him hy the we.ll-grooined Sir James ri'- 
straiued him. Hoav could he aiipear in toil-.siillied 
garments and with soil-stained luuuls before one 
whom he secretlj' — until now almost uncon, scion, sly 
— esteemed a dangerous rival ? 

Hidden from vie.w, hut with his e.ara .straining to 
catch every word, he waited until the pa,rty, whicli 
included Mr Dreghorne and an elderly lady, h:id 
picked their .stej).s o^'or the rocky strij> of beach mid 
were well on their way hack to the yacht. 

When he entered the low-roofed kitchen the gi'a,n(l- 
mother was already busy conn iing out her store of 
milk-white eggs, and packing them into a basket. 

‘An’ it’s yerscl’ Uiat’s the unbicky oik', Colin, my 
man,’ she said, raising her head in its , sow-hacked 
mutch to accost liim, a flu.sh on Ium’ clu'ck, somotliing 
of pride iu the .spark U' of Imr dark eye.-t ‘An’ it’s 
yer.sel’ t,ha.t ’ll l)c wat' to have missed i,he grand gout ry. 
I’m thinkin’ that even the lutihfifiliraniie bhriadlm 
housel’ will ho no finer nrn* yon mi.ss that wa.s sittiu’ 
there — ay, jitst on that chair. Hut yiCll he wearit 
an’ liuiigry, an’ there ’ll he no S(',one,s left for yer tea. 
They were, that, .sot on get,tin’ them that 1 oouldna 
refuse. Ye’ll have to put by wL’ a biumock.’ 

A hasty meal .snaU'.hod, Colin jn-rfoi-ce forgot hi.H 
secret ■worries in the. lahoiir of killing ami preparing 
the fowls. When they were re.-tdy for the e.vpecled 
messenger Colin slipped out, and, ste;i!iug Ihvoiigh 
the dusk down to l.ln', ,«lioi'e, .scai.ed himself in a 
twanny of the rocks where he could .see the yacht, 
now gay with lights. 

Evidently dinner Wit,sJii,Ht over, fur fnmi the deck 
came the .sound of voice.s. At night 1'a.lt tlie light, 
wind had died away. The wave.Iet.s l:ip-la]»ped upon 
the, beach. H.ad tlie yacid hcen tu'arer he might 
almost have followed the conveiwhion. As it w.as, 
ho could catch tlie melody of Klizabe.th’s speech, 
distiuguishiug it from the other, „i. 

The long day’s work iu the strouip si'a-aiv had tired 
even one so inured to fatigue a.s Colin; hut he 
lingered on as though held b_v a .sjndl till the piuplc- 
black sky was starred with gold. A little later ]ii,« 
heart throbbed in unison wit.h the, mu, sic of Kliza- 
beth’iS singing, ’riie song ,<lu! had elHCScn — ‘ 'I'he 
La.ss with tlie T)elic;i,b‘ .\ir’~wa,s a spoeinl favourite 
of his. It was the lirst .song he lia,d heard her ,sing, 
and he felt as tliough he knew every turn of the 
dainty, tripping melody. 

The song ended, .silence stole over the .scdiie ; a,ud 
Colin, returning to the cottage, wa,s siirpri'-i-d to 
find his grandfather .still u]>, .smoking by tbc tire. 

Disinclined for goHsi]», he would laive retired with 
a brief good-uight; hut the old man, excited with 
the unwonted .sight of .sirangm'.s, w:is not. to be 
defrauded of his grand, son's cumjiany b(>fori‘ he 
had unfolded the budget of new.s he, had gariun’cd 
by forgathering with f.he .steward, 

‘Ay, hut they’d be refil geut.ry yon.’ Com- 
placent satisfaction marked his lone, as though he 
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rejoiced in tlieir relieetacl glory. ‘He’s a Sir, tlie 
one tliat belongs to the boat. The old leddy ’ll be 
his sistei.', an’ I’m thinkin’ if it’s true what the 
men are tcllin’ me, it’ll no’ be that long afore the 
yonng one’ll lie his wife.’ 

Oolin, turning restlessly on his chaff-bed, ■WTithed 
under the intolerable conviction that the rumour 
was a true one. But a yet keener pang lay in the 
thouglit that the han-tigliecmia bhriadhci had come 
to his home, and he had made no effort to speak 
with her. But for the accursed Highland jjiide 
that prompted hi.s fear of intrusion, he could easily 
have dressed and rowed out to the yacht to pay his 
respects and welcome his friends to his own country. 
It was worse than unmanly, he told himself, it was 
cowardly to lurk on shore striving to catch a stray 
note of her voice when he might have passed the 
hours in her com])any. 

Fate had guided lier to his home. It would be 
a shame on him if he permitted her to leave in 
ignorance of his proximity. Comforting himself 
with the resolve that morning would see him 
hasten to make amends for his foolish diffidence, 
Colin at length fell asleep. 

He awoke with a start to the consciousness that 
he had overslept, and that the sun was ah’eady 
up. Springing to his feet, he looked eagerly 
through the tiny window, to find that the yacht 
had vanished. 

Yes, the lan-tiglimrna bhriadlm had come and 
gone, and the only tangible evidence of her visit lay 
in tlie film of ashes floating on the tranquil waters 
of the hay, in the diminished number of the fowls 
clucking hunger by the byre-door, and in the broad 
silver pieces that wei’e already tucked snugly away 
in his grandmother’s stocking. 

When Colin promised himself that on his return 
to Glasgow he would make full confession of his 
gaucJicrie to Elizfiheth, he did not guess that years 
were to elapse before their paths again touched. 

By a fortunate chance, the Brown-Brodie Exhibi- 
tion — one of the plums of the University, which, in 
addition to a considerable monetary benefit, carried 
the privilege of the gainer completing his course of 
study at Oxford— -had fallen to MacCalman. So 
when in autumn he returned to Glasgow, it was 
only for a night to pack up his belongings on Iiis 
way .south. 

Supported by the knowledge that at length he 
had something worth telling, Colin paid an after- 
noon call at Park Terrace. 

Poor Colin ! he had a genius for arriving at the 
untoward moment. Mrs Dreghorne was upstairs 
enjoying the protracted afternoon siesta dignified by 


the family as her ‘rest.’ Though Avhy a lady who 
passed her time inifieasant indolence should require 
to bisect her days by a period devoted to po.st- 
meridian repose none jaaiised to exjplain. Ellen 
Mary and the young officer who were the sole 
occupants of the drawing-room had reached that 
acute stage of mutual attraction when the entire 
population of the world rank a.s intruders. 

Colin’s courage, that had waxed high, shrank in 
that chilly atmosphere, and neither Ellen Mary nor 
Captain Farquhar made the slightest attempt to 
make him feel at ease. 

‘Oh yes; we are all well, thank yon. Mamma 
is taking her rest. She always lies down in the 
afternoon, you know.’ 

Flaving delivered herself of this restricted infor- 
mation and handed Colin a cup of half-cold tea, 
Ellen Mary seemed to consider her duty towards 
this irnwelcome guest fulfilled, and resumed her 
conversation with Captain Fartpiliar at the engros.s- 
ing point where it had been interrupted. 

‘ Yes, that is tlie very latest photograph. Do you 
really like it? Oh no, you really mustn’t say that, 
I ’m sure it flatters me awfully.’ 

Unhappily conscious that he was regarded a.s 
an interloper, Colin lingered, univilling to leave 
without gaining any information as to Elizabeth’s 
whereabouts, or disburdening his soul of his great 
news. To-morrow would put several hundred miles 
between Elizabeth and himself, and he felt as 
though lie could hardly quit Scotland without 
knowing whether the yachtsmen’s gossip about 
her and Sir James Cambus was true. 

As he rose to say good-bye a moment of 
desperate courage enabled him to ask the crucial 
question. 

‘And is it travelling that Miss Dreghorne will 
he?’ 

Ellen Mary, all graciousne.ss now that Colin 
was actually on his feet to go, gave him full 
information. 

‘Oh yes! Didn’t I tell yon? How stupid of 
me! Papa and she and Gerty are at Harrogate. 
Papa had rheumatism — he got a chill when he was 
in the West Highlands yachting with Sir Janies 
Cambus, so he has gone to Harrogate to try the 
baths. Sir James is there too. Ho is dreadfully 
anxious about papa’s health ! ’ 

The little laugh wherewith she punctuated her 
insinuation, was still ringing in liis ears when Colin 
reached the sti'eet. ■ 

It was true, then. The ban-tighearna bhriadha 
was not for him, he decided; and, Avitli hi.s heart 
locked close upon its untold secret, he, turning, set 
his face resolutely south. 
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THE DLUiY UF MllS EGBERT ELLICE, GLENaARIlY, THE LAST SUltVlMNlJ PIGSONER 
OF THE F1^ENC^1-CANADIAN REBELLIUJ^' OF 
By Norman Maclean. 



|i|ITEEE are two Glengarry s, mother 
and daughter, separated by four 
thousand miles of sea. The mother 
oceiipies one of the most romantic 
and beautiful stretches of coun- 
try in the Highlands of Inverness- 
shire ; the daughter possesses a fertile land washed 
l)y the broad St Lawrence River. While the old 
Glengarry is mostly peopled by phantoms, the 
new is filled liy a teeming population; for the 
old glen has given its life to the iicav. Shortly 
after the fateful ’45, that old race, turhnleut 
and strong, which had made the throne of three 
kingdoms rock, turneel with wistful eyes to the 
West, where they heard there was a laud that could 
give them bread. Their chief had no longer a use 
for them; the days of warring and reaving were 
over. He wanted money, and sheep alone could 
give money. So the cadet families bade farew’ell 
to the places they loved, sailed across the Atlantic, 
and settled in the Mohawk Yalley in Now York. 
They sought peace, hut found war. These men, 
who had joined in the mad ru.sh to Derby, took 
up ai’ins for the once-hated House of Ilauovc.r 
when the war of American Independence broke 
out, and fought with all their might for tlui 
mother-land; and when the fortunes of war went 
against them they fought their way through the 
wilderness to the banlus of the St Lawrence, and 
sacrificed their homes and possessions in i-he Mohawk 
Valley that, on Canadian soil, they might .still call 
themselves subjects of a Icing. A large stretch of 
territory was assigned them, and they called their 
new home bj' the name of the glen of their dreams : 
Glengarry, 

That was the beginning of the Canadian Glen- 
garry. Still a large population was left in the 
old glen— -a ])opulation which the thin, stony, 
rain-sodden soil could not suppoi’t; and as these 
heard of the new laud where their friends were 
prospering and their own language was spoken, 
the stream of emigration which emptied the old 
glen into the new set in. An extract from an 
old Canadian newspaper makes that stream visible 
to us: ‘Quebec, 1th Sqdeviher 178G. — Jerrived 
ship McDonald, from Greenock, with emigrants, 
nearly the whole of a parish in the north of 
Scotland, who emigrated with their priest — nine- 
teen cabin passengers, with five luindred and 
twenty steerage passengers— to better their case,’ 
These were on their way from the Scotch to 
the Canadian Glengarry; and without any doubt 
they ‘bettered their case.’ The last large band 
tliat tlius set forth for the West — pei'haps the 


most important of all— .sailed in IHOii. It was 
composed of tlie Glengarry Foncihb'.s, whom lliat 
redoubtable aud iiatriutic priest Alexaude.r Mac- 
donell was instrumental in raising, and In whom 
he ministered as chaplain while they fought in 
Ireland for that same Government which their 
fathers once tried to dest.rny. When the regiment 
was disbanded in 1805, the chaplain Avent to 
Loudon to arrange for emigrating them to the 
new Glengarry. Mr Addington, the Premier, ob- 
jected that the Government cnnsideri'il the hobl 
they had of the (.tinadas so slender lhai' a ])or.son 
in Lis po.sition ouubl not he juslilied in [lulting 
his hand in the jiublic, purse to assist Rriti.'-h sub- 
jects to that colony. Falhiu’ Mac.douell stood 
linn: he would not agree to 'Trinidad oi* any 
other place of se.ttlement — tin* new (llenga,rry was 
calling to the children of the old! The. ])ric!.st 
pointed out to the Ih'eiuiev that by dive.rling the 
tide of emigration frc)m the United Sta,te.s to the 
British colome.s their ]io])ulatiuu wmdd be increased 
by entliusia.stic British settlers, and the hold of 
the mother-country on the colonies strimgthencd. 
The priest was the be,tt,er state, sman, and he pre- 
vailed, In spite of ojtpnsition in high places, 
aud from the Scotch lairds, au emigrant-ship 
sailed from Liverpool with eleven hnndre.d souls, 
and after a several months’ voyage lauded them 
in Canada. That was the, last band to swell the 
population of the new Glengarry; and tliey were 
a baud of .sold{er.y. ‘If 1 were a young man,’ 
said Tennyson ouco to Carlyle, ‘1 would lead 
a colony out .somewhere or other.’ ‘Gh ay,’ au- 
SAvered Carlyle, ‘so Avould I too — to Imlia or 
.somcAvhere; but the scraggiest bit of heath in 
Scotland is dearer to me than all the forests 
of Brazil.’ Father Macdonell aa'us fortunate in 
realising the poet’s Avish--he led out his colony; 
hut doubtless he and his thousand nuiii, every 
one of them, felt as they sailed west llifit the 
scraggiest bit of heather groAving on the moun- 
tain-sides of their oAvn gleu Avas dearer to them 
than aught they could ever get in that new laud 
whither they Avore going. The loA’o of the old 
land — the mist-caressed lulls that ri.se from the 
sides of many a Avinding loch— -never died in the 
hearts of these exiles, in a ne.AV Glengarry tlunr 
hearts were in the old. 

Eight well did these men fulfil their priest’s 
word that by their going the. Empu’e. would he 
strengthened; for Avheu the States invathal (hnada 
in 1812, and both the Canadas aa'ci’c seething Avith 
disaffection, the men of Glengarry rose, as one man 
to fight for the old country. Their chaplain, now 
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the Catholic Bishop of Upper Canada, stirred to 
llaine the ardour of their patriotism. It was a 
Macdoriell wlio had crossed the sea as a hoy that 
died l-ieside his General — General Brock — on the 
hill of Queenstown. He was hut a youth, yet a 
Colonel and Attorney- General for the colony ; and 
he shares his Generalis glory and grave. It -was 
the Glengarry men who, under Colonel George 
Macdonell of Greenfield (how familiar that name 
is to us !), crossed the river on the ice and stormed 
the fort of Ogdenshurg, thus hringiiig to nought a 
plan hy which five thousand men were to be thrown 
into Canada. It was the same Colonel Macdonell 
who hy a march of unprecedented swiftness saved 
Montreal. When Bishop Macdonell promised the 
‘ Little Englander ’ Prime-Minister that his colony 
would strengthen the Empire, he probably little 
thought how good he would make his word. For 
more than any others these GlengaiTy men helped 
to save the greatest of our colonies for the British 
Crown. 

Thirty-five years later, when the French Canadians 
broke out into rebellion, the sons of these Glengarry 
njen proved worthy of their sires. The French 
Canadians, with the help of the States, were sworn 
to relieve the continent of the ‘ absitrdities of 
monarchy.’ In a few days two thousand Glengarry 
men enrolled themselves as willing to fight and die 
for these same ‘absurdities of monarchy.’ In the 
course of that rebellion a link was forged which 
unites the old Glengarry to the new with a romantic 
bond. In those days the late Mr Edward Ellice 
(who was afterwards for over forty years M.P. for 
St Andrews) and his yoitng wife, with her sister 
Miss Balfour, went to Canada to see the family 
estate there, and were residing at Beauharnois when 
the rebellion broke out. Miss Balfour kept a diary 
of the daily incidents, and it gives a vivid glimpse 
of events which are well-nigh forgotten. Mrs 
Eobert Ellice can claim, no d6ubt, the distinction 
of being the last surviving prisoner of the Canadian 
rebellion of 1838. As one reads the faded diary 
one feels how much it is possible for one human 
life to see! Tliis, then, is part of Mrs Eobert 
Ellice’s (Miss Balfour as she then was) narrative 
of events : 

‘ Novemher 4. — When we went to bed last night 
we had a strange presentiment as if something was 
going to happen, of what nature we could not 
define. We were both undrest read}'- to go to bed 
when the watch-dogs began barking tinder our 
windows and all round the house. My sister 
went and awoke Mr Ellice, and asked him to 
send and see what it was; hut he said it was all 
nonsense. However, soon after, finding the dogs 
continued to bark, he sent Prevot (the servant) 
to go and see what was happening ; but he re- 
turned and reported all safe. And so we went 
to Led, hut not to sleep, for I felt a strange 
sensation' of listening and watching. At one 
o’clock Prevot came and awoke Mr Ellice, say- 
ing that Mr Brown was below, and that a person 


had just arrived post-ha.ste from Chateauguay 
saying that the rebels had risen there, and had 
taken possession of the town. This alarmed us; 
but, as rejjorts were always going about, Mr Ellice 
did not give great credit to it. He said, how- 
ever, that as soon as the IIc7iry Broiajlimi steam- 
boat arrived we should go to Montreal. Again 
we went to bed ; hut in about half-au-hour we 
heard two woo-hoops which soimded from the hills. 
Mr Ellice looked out and saw nothing but an 
old cow, and he tried to make us believe it was 
only the cow! But in a few minutes the woo- 
hooping, yelling, and firing were terrible. We 
jumped out of bed and ran between two doors 
to protect us from the shots, which were coming 
in at all the windows. Mr Ellice then drew us 
down to the cellar, shut the trap-door on us, and 
left us there. There we sat huddled in a corner, 
with the light of one tallow-candle, without shoes 
or stockings, or any warm clothing, in the damp, 
cold cellar, not knowing what was going on above. 
In a little while down came Geurgine (our Swiss 
maid) in a dreadful state of misery, having been 
wounded in the eye on looking out to see what 
was going on. Then came the other maids, and 
the cook crying and making herself very silly. 
So there we sat silent and miserable. At last 
the trap-door opened, and slowly and stealthily 
we saw coming down the ladder a man in the 
Canadian Avass, with a long musket in his hand. 
We asked what he wanted, and what he was come 
to do; but he spoke never a word till he got 
to the bottom. Oh, the intense agony of that 
moment! But when he reached the floor and 
turned to us what a joy it was to see Scott (the 
Scotch gx'ieve) ! He had come to hide guns from 
the rebels. At last Mr Ellice came and told us 
that the rebels were going to take him and Mr 
Brown and Mr Norval prisoners to Chateauguay 
first, but where afterwards they Avonld not say. 
We wenfi'up with him, and almost immediately 
he was taken away with the others, and we were 
left alone with thirty or fortj' rebels in the, 
house, most of them in the kitchen (where 
we had to sit), and five hundred outside the 
house. What ruffians they looked — all the image 
of Eohespierre — with their muskets, pitchforks, 
swords, poles with iron and .sjfikes at the end of 
them, hoes out of the garden — in short, anything 
they could get hold of in the shape of weapons t 
and their red cap.s, blue caps, and greatcoats with 
the capots and red sash! The horror and desola- 
tion we felt when they took away Mr Ellice and 
the other prisoners, and left us among these- 
malefactors without a creature we could look to 
■ for advice or guidance! The rebels found the 
muskets in the cellar, and that infuriated them 
all the more. They came about us with loaded, 
guns. “ Ok, nous m mulons pas vous faire du mal ; 
idavez pas pew\ nous ne voulons c/ue les a-rmes,” they 
said assuringly. Mr Ellice’s last words to us 
were, “Get to Montreal if you can; do everything 
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ill your ]JO\vcr to get away from tMs.” The steam- 
boat J'[cit 4 'ij Jjrou/jhuTiii came in at six o clock as 
usuid. fcihe was instantly boarded by the rebels 
and captured, as also a great many passengers who 
ivert; on board. They took the screws out of the 
paddle-boxes, and otlier parts of the machinery 
they put on the ends of long poles as U'eapons, 
About ten o’clock we thought of breakfast, and 
sent for Prevot and told him to get what he 
could. He fortunately found half a loaf and a 
little mug of cream. All else had been sacked 
and pillaged. Three hundred lbs. of maple-sugar 
already gone. We saw them breaking it in lumps 
and cracking it and throwing it in the air to 
whoever would catch it. We sent for one of the 
captains — so called, more like a butcher — and 
asked him if he would allow us to go to Jlonireal, 
as we could go in our own canoe, lie said he 
would go and hold a consultation ^v^th the other 
“chiefs,” and bring us tbe result in ten minutes. 
We saw them u'alk round the house and rim 
their swords and pikes through the canoe, and 
then they returned and told us we might go to 
Montreal if we could ! As a last resource, we sent 
to Mr Quintal the priest, and asked him to come 
and see us. He sent woid he would ei.)me after 
mass. Our guards, Avho had got down to the 
cellar* and drank everything, Avere uoav mostly 
tipsy — ^^jumping, tiring, and roaring. The only 
friends Ave had Avere Scott and one of the plough- 
men; and they, terrified out of their Avil.s, (;ame 
creeping about us and saying, “There Avill nut be 
one of us left alu’-e to-morroAv morning,” S(j de- 
stroying the little courage Ave had. We Avatcheil 
the church, thinking mass would ncA'er come to 
an end. llow sloAvly the hands went round on 
our Avatches—eA’-ciy minute seemed an hour! At 
last the cure came, and after a long consultatiun 
we decided the best thing avu could do Avas to 
go to his house, all of us. It Avas a dreadful claj*, 
pouring rain, and they allowed us to come u]) 
in our oavu Avagonl Thankful Ave Avere to (iud 
ourselves here, aAvay from these lieree-looking 
faces. 

^ Novcuiber o. — What a dreadfully anxious and 
tedious night Ave have bad ! Every noise Ave heiird 
we fancied it Avas a rebel. We did not undress, 
but just tlircAV ourselv.es on the bed. We spent 
the morning Avaitchiiig a steamboat Avhich Ave 
vainly hoped was coming in with troop.s, as red- 
coats Avere seen on board ; but it Avas only a small 
steamboat, and Ave suppose she hail not enough 
men on board. Our disappointment was great 
iis Ave Avatehed her ])fxss on. From the mire’s 
house Ave can see all that is going on. All our 
good horses and carriages are being used for 
sending despatches about the country. It makes 
us melancholy to look at them. A large party 
of the rebels (or patriots, as they call them- 
selves) liaise stationed ■ themselves at the mill, 
■and a constant communication, is kept up be- 
tAveen the A’illage, the Seigneurie House, and 


the kirk, which are bolli used as stations for their 
troops, 

‘Captain "Whijtjde came a.s we were going 
to dinner, and Mr M.asuu-“bolli prisoners, ]\Ir 
Parker came to see us Iasi, nighi- une of the 
prisoners, au English ulUcer in the artillery. He 
had been taken with tlie ivst to Clmteauguay, 
Avliere they found tlu-y had to(j many, sn tlie.y 
brought some of them buck again. jMr i’arlvev 
had seen Mr Ellice, and brought reassuring 
messages. 

‘WesiAoke to tAVO or three of the rebels to-day, 
AAdio all said it Avas not their fault. They were 
forced to it — drawn out of their beds and ordered 
either to folloAV or have their houses burnt. They 
gave their names to hlrs Ellice, and bojaal to be 
remembered in better days, ’riie.y are in team 
when they talk of il, and 1 believe it is the 
case. Dillerent rumours :iud reports come e,very 
minute. Some say that the Indian, s are euming; 
others, that the volunteers from Huntingdon are 
on the way; others, tron])s fnnu Montreal. Put 
one thing is sure whieli all siiy, that the, re])e.l,s 
are very much dLsa]>puinte,il nt the \fanke.cs not 
being here. They ex})ected lliem for a cei'tainty 
on Sunday. It is a dreadful day of wind, rain, 
and snow by turns. 

‘AW/ai/.'r 0 {TiusiUuj ), — At two oMoc.k in the 
morning we Avere aliinued by hearin.g the door- 
bell ring violently and people walking about. 
'WTien the door was opened we found that all the 
]»ri.suuevs from the JJuinj Unniijhatit wm’e lirmtght 
up here for .safeLy, X iv]>ort pi’evaile<l that the 
Clengarry men AVere coming, and than they were 
Avithiu live miles, and would be down imme- 
diately, and that the. re1)els AA'ould {>roba,I>ly burn 
the village, the sleambo;it, iuid everyihing else 
ere they eame. The ])oor cure liiis hard work 
lodging them all. Thirty additional visitors is 
no Joke. It was a lung time, before we could 
settle tliem all— children and babies, motbei's worse 
than their babies; men, capUuns and majors! 
There AA'cre hysterics, i'aiutings, and much use of 
smelling-bottles and cold w'ater. Among them is 
a Mrs Usher, with two iufauls — a great heiress 
in this country. She evidenlly thinks so herself, 
for she takes no more care of her infaula than 
if they Avere the. (Heat Mogul’s, sits in a, comer, 
sighs and smells her salt-hotth-, and talks of lao' 
sure bones. Another jterson, a kliss (Uadbu, very 
pretty, sits in another corner and .staiais ilirougli 
her* large dark eyes, smile.s at Avlmt is going on, 
aird talks to a man, her brother— if man he can 
he called — in ringhits! He wnlka about, cl; 4 )ping 
Iris hands, shaking liis locks, and looking iuterA'.sl- 
iug. Mr Parker is a geuileman — lliat. i.s (umugh, 
and makes uj) for alnuwt every detlcie.iicy— hand- 
some, full of good spirits, talkative; in short, 
an Englishman. The re,st are luedioere. , . . We 
were obliged to send and ask pennission to milk 
the cows and kill some slieep, as all these prisoners 
live at our expense. 
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‘ NGvemhci' 7 (JVeJ.ncsday ). — We Legin every day 
woadeiiiig if before night tiiere will )je any change 
in onr deatiny, and atill always disappointed. It 
was said that the Hiiiitingdon volunteers were 
coming, and five hundred rebels instantly rushed 
up the country to attach them, and left the village 
nearly deserted, but placed more guards on us. . . . 

1 wonder what the rebels want. When we ask them 
they do not Irnow wdiat to say. Some say they 
wish all Canada to be made a free state like the 
Yankees. I do not believe they know what they 
want, but are imposed on by a few leaders. If you 
ask them who are their masters, they say, “HA., ye ne 
ms pas; nmis nkivons pomt de maitresj nous sommes 
tons maUres, nous faisons ce que nqiis vovlons” And 
still they have captains. Altogether, it is an extra- 
ordinary business, and sometimes I can hardly help 
laughing. It is so absurd to be imprisoned at one’s 
own place, in the cure’s house, with a lot of people 
one has never seen before ; and the house where a 
few days ago we were w’alking sole masters and 
lords of everything, we are now obliged to ask leave 
to send to for milk and food which are our own. 
But when one looks at the other side of the picture 
— at the many anxious hours we spend thinking 
of others and watching for ourselves, listening for 
noises and hearing reports, with the terror of cannon 
or the Indians’ war-cry over our heads, then our 
situation is truly lamentable. Our only comfort is 
that as prisoners of war we might be worse. As I 
expected, they liave not brought Mr Ellice back 
[the rebels had promised that] nor the others from 
Chateauguay.’ 

While these events were occurring the authorities 
adopted energetic measures for cpielling the rebellion. 
Sir John Colborne, the commander-in-chief, sent 
orders to Major Carmichael to assemble as many 
battalions in Glengarry as he could collect without 
delay, and proceed at once to Beauharnois to relea.«e 
the prisoners and punish the insrxrgents. These 
Glengarry men proved worthy sons of that Fencihle 
Regiment which their chaplain led to Canada, and 
which had done so mnch to roll hack the invasion 
from the United States in 1812. The chaplain still 
survived : he was now the Catholic Bishop of Upper 
Canada ; and, though he was seventy-eight years of 
age, the ardour of his patriotism was not abated. 
In those days he publi.shed an address to the 
Glengarry men, calling them to aiuns. ‘ I am far 
from thinking it necessary in the present critical 
situation of your country,’ wrote the noble bishop, 
‘to address you on the score of loyalty to your 
Sovereign. When a Prime-Minister of England in 
1802 expressed to me his reluctance to permit 
Scottish Highlanders to emigrate to the Canadas, 
from his apprehension that the hold which the 
parent state had on the Canadas was too slender to 
be permanent, I took the liberty of assuring him 
that the most effective way to render that hold 
strong and permanent was to encourage the emigra- 
tion of Scottish Highlanders into these colonies. 
Your brave aud loyal conduct during the late war 


with the United States verified my prediction. It 
is a most consoling reflection that I have been so 
fortunate as to possess the confidence of you all, 
Protestants as well as Catholics, because on all 
occasions when my humble exertions could forward 
your interests I never made any distinction between 
Protestants aud Catholics ; and I have no hesitation 
to declare that among my warmest, my most sin- 
cere, and most attached friends are persons of a 
different persuasion from my own. To the credit 
and honour of Scots Highlanders be it said, that the 
difference of religion was never known to weaken 
the bonds of friendship, and Catholics and Protes- 
tants have always stood shoulder to shoulder nobly 
supporting one another during the fiercest tug of 
battle. . . . That the God of Battles may be your 
protector, and grant success to the rigliteousness of 
your cause, is the ardent prayer and sincere wish 
,of your obedient servant, Alexander Macdonell.’ 
Truly a catholic aud generous bishop! That he 
knew no distinction of sect is shown by his once 
having received an address from an Orange Lodge, 
and by his having been called upon to arbitrate 
between the Presbyterian minister aud his congre- 
gation when they had a tpxarrel, on which occasion 
the bishop spoke plain and forcible words to the 
minister’s congregation on their duty ! When such 
a mail sent the fiery-cross through Glengarry, wliat 
wonder that the commauding-oflicer was besieged 
with people eager to enrol ! In a few days a 
thousand G-lengarry men were ready to march 
on Beauharnois to stamp out the fire of rebellion. 

Let us now return to the diary of the young 
prisoner in Beauharnois. Two more days passed 
without any incident. The rebels were daily 
expecting Yankee reinforcements; the prisoners 
were hoping against hope that relief was near. 
On the Dth of November their hopes were raised 
by the sight of a steamboat : 

‘A steamboat was reported and seen in the 
distance, on which we all ran to the windows, 
straining onr eyes watching it creeping gradually 
up. We were, alas! doomed to disap})ointment 
again. It passed, and we could hardly believe it, 
so .sure did we feel that it was bringing us relief. ’ 

But at last relief came. The faded diary tells 
the story well : 

^November 10 {Saturday ), — The morning we spent 
as usual watching aud looking for succour from 
Montreal, We had not a morsel of food in tlie 
house. A man came to see us in secret, to tell us 
that the Glengarrys Avoidd be down this evening, 

: and hoped, if circumstances changed, Mrs Ellice 
would remember him. We had heard that report 
so often, and had been expecting them every night, 
we did not put more faith in it than usual. Mr 
Parker sat on our stretcher a long time before tea, 
and we talked a long while of what we should do if 
the Glengarrys really did come. The cure came 
in looking as x^ale as death, evidently in a great 
fright and expecting something. We thought no 
more of it, bade Mr Parker good-night, and adxdsed 
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liim to drink a cup of strong green-tea to keep liiui 
awake. We Arcre Avriting our journals AAdien Ave 
exclaimed at the same minute, “ Surely that AA’-as a 
shot at the mill?” We opened the door into the 
other room and asked our fulloAV-prisouers if they 
had lieard it. They assured us it A\axs nothing, and 
Avent on Avith their A'arious occupations. So con- 
vinced, hoAvever, Avcre avc that it aa^is something 
that Ave both shut irp oxxr books and put any little 
things Ave had lying about into our boxes. We had 
not done so five minutes Avhen AVe heard shots, and 
rat-tai, rat-tat all round the house, the balls coming 
Avhizzing everyAAdiere. We seized each other’s hands 
and stood in the doorAvay, Avdien all of a sudden aa'C 
heard the doors breaking open, and such a rush 
from the other end of the house of men, AAmmen, 
and children-- all our felloAV-prisoners, headed by 
the tvA'o doctors, as pale as death. They Avei-e Hying 
out of a little room beyond ours already filled Avith 
our servants, screanuiig, crying, and wailing. We 
Avere carried on by the multitude much against onr 
Avills; such a pushing and stpieezing there, aa'us — 
children and Avumen falling and being trampled on. 
I wonder avc Avere not crushed to death. And tho,se 
tAVO cowardly doctors, instead of shoAving presence 
of mind and trying to comfort us, only cried out, 
“ It’s the rebels; Ave are all going to be murdered.” 
It AA'as a fearful moment, not knoAving Avbich party 
Avas going to be victorious. Oh ! hoAV relieved wc 
Avere when in a little while Colonel I’hillpots rushed 
into the room shouting, “ Are Mrs Ellice and Miss 
Balfour here?”’ 

Colonel Phillpots aams one of the oHicers in com- 
mand of the Glengarry relief-expedition. Two of 
the Glengarry men Avere slain in the brief conflict 
ere the rebels Avere driven from their positions. 
Mrs Ellice and Miss Balfour attended the funeral 
of the tAVO Highlanders on the folloAving day, and 
the Glengarry men Avere delighted to find that the 
ladies Avere able to addre.ss a fcAv AA'ords of Gaelic to 
them. 

On the second night after their own release, the 
one great anxiety Avhich Aveighed on the ladies Avms 
removed. Suddenly the door opened, and Mr Ellice 
Avalked in clothed in a buffalo-skin, unshaven and 
unshorn. He had been kept a close prisoner by 
the rebels until the day on Avhich the Glengarry 
men relieved Beauhavnois. On that day the rebels 
resolved to send their prisoners to Napierville, and 
two hundred men Avith them as escort. While on 
their way they heard the ucaa'S that Hapierville Avas 
captured by the troops, A panic thereupon seized 
the escort, and in a little AAdiile the prisoners found 
that their guards had Amnished into the Avoods. Mr 
Ellice found his Avay to Montreal and reported him- 
self to Sir John Colboriie, then hurried to Beau- 
harnois to set the minds of the ladies at rest. On 
the 12th of November the little party embarked in 
a jollyboat belonging to the captured steamer Henry 
Broughavi, and, roAved by four Glengarry men, made 
their aa^v to Montreal, which they reached in safety, 
but not Avithoxit further adventures. 


Thus did the braAm meu of the (Janadian Gloii- 
gari’y rescue those Avho Avere destined to live much 
of their aftcr-lhms in the, old Glengarry beyond the 
sea. For, a few years later, J'hlice Ijought the 
old glen Avhence the.se men had gone, and the 
remnant that wa.s left in it had no longer any need 
to turn Avith longing eyi'.s to that Jam! in t]n‘, far 
West Avhich bore a Avell-loved najue. And if the, 
memory of those stirring days in thnada, and of 
AAdiat the Glengarry men <lid for liim there when 
they marched to the relief of Beauhtivnois, had 
anything to do AA’ith Mr Ellice’s purcl)a,sing llie 
old Glengarry, then the old glen oAves a del>t to 
the new. 


THE OUTLOOK, 
i KJsnw .T, man whoso ricli delight 
Was bull to Icoc]) his garden briglil, 

And train the slirulw of gieen aiid gold. 

And boast: ‘Did over eyes behold 
Such bush and leaf of giant laiild 
As tbo-se my bands and soul have tilled G 

And morn by morn la; opem'd wide 
Tlie window Avilh eoiilented t)ride. 

And viewed hi.s work, jis day on day 
It si>i'ead its br.'inche.s Avidu and gay, 

Till soon, with hungry groAvtli, it drenv 
The sunlight from his latticed vioAV. 

There lived a poor Aviso man of Oroece. 

Wlio breathed the air of hajtpy poae;’, 

Who nunmd within a garden small, 

E’en smaller tlnm his noighliour's hall ; 

Nor murmured at his narroAv path, 

Nor grudged tho rich the fields he li.ath. 

When asked how ho so Aviso eouhl rove 
Within .so .small a garden grove, 
lie ansAA'ei’od, ‘Friend, ’tiii large; eomo, view it. 
UpAvard I find no Jiuiit to it ! 

For, eartliAvard, thougli llie plot be ,«mall, 
UpAvard — ’tls boundles.s, heaven, and all!’ 

’Tis as the first Avith }iien Avho move 
Within a Avorld’.s ai>puinled groove, 

Who never greet the golden dawn 
Nor sorrow Avhen tlie light grows wan ; 

For o’er the lattice of llie soul 

Tlie sliruiiH of earth liavi- gained control. 

But Aviso the man, :i.s he of UreoiKv, 

Who gives the ciiJ-tainod soul release, 

OuLstrips the earth-looked ant;' that toii, 

And finds tliat IVir iieyond tho soil 
His little groove of life extend.s, 

Upw.ard, unlimited, ascends ! 

Small though the jilot from Avail to Av;i,il, 

From earth to heaven ’tis more tlmn all! 

A view unhrokou, Avheu the .soul 
At outlook marks God’.s hand unroll 
■ Hi.s splendours ’mid the ho.sts of heaven, ' 

For upAA'ard there 's no limit given ! 

Ja.S. BnAOKHAIJ,. 
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[ET it at once be vinderstood that the 
purport of this article is entirely 
unconcerned with difference of rank 
between contracting parties in the 
marriage ceremony; the matter on 
which I propose to w'rite — namely, 
the joinder of East and West, of Europe and Asia, 
in such intimate and practically insoluble bonds — 
is, I consider, a question infinitely more grave and 
far-reaching in its effects than a mere gradation in 
social standing. 

I refer principally to so-called (I use the word 
advisedly) unions between sons and daughters of 
Great Britain and of Hindustan, other nations scarce 
entering on the field of discussion; and again, to 
narrow the scope of treatment, to marriages between 
males of the latter with females of the former country. 
In the early days of the British rule in India, when 
English women were indeed few in the land, and 
intercourse with the mother-country both tedious 
and costly, connections of another description, 
almost invariably of a temporary nature, between 
Englishmen and daughters of the Orient were un- 
happily but too common to excite comment. Such 
a state of affairs has long siirce completely passed 
away, and I refer to it only in order to adduce 
its results as an additional and cogent argument 
against the slow yet perceptible advance of the 
practice which I know no words strong enough 
to deprecate. 

Putting the matter in plain tenns : an Eurasian 
race was created, almost limitless in numbers, and 
ever increasing by intermarriage, generally weak 
in physique, difficult to educate and provide for. 
It is unnecessary, as it would he invidious, to 
enter into the causes for such difiiculty of provision, 
which are inoi’e to be attributed to the working of 
natural laws than to defective individuality. Still, 
the fact remains, the Eurasian problem is as far 
from satisfactory solution as at its genesis; and 
now, when the original cause has been removed, 
Ave are threatened with the production of a race 
even more effete and undesirable, both mentally 
and physically. 

Ho. 321 . -Yol. YIL [All Eights 


Disregarding, however, this latter aspect of the 
question, which is not likely to become one of 
prominent importance in the near future, the object 
of this article is to draAv serious attention to and 
urge the prevention by any and every lawful means 
of the growing evil to which I have adverted ; one 
Avhich, though practically non-existent in India, is 
suffered, and through ignorance of its character and 
effects meets Avith scant if any discouragement, at 
home. 

It dates its origin from the period, a very recent 
one, since Avhich it has become the custom — I had 
almost said the fashion — for opulent native families 
to send their sons to England to study and obtain 
degrees in laAv and medicine, the candidates for the 
former honours of course predominating in countles.s 
proportion. 

The youths thus selected are usually of good ap- 
pearance, always by their OAvn account of noble if 
not royal descent. For the time being Avell sup. 
plied Avith means, and possessed of pleasing surface- 
manners, the impression they make upon the female 
mind, ever prone to romance and as yet both un- 
formed and uninformed, is but too likely to be a 
faAmurahle one. But — and here lies the pity and 
the danger of it— England’s daughters are utterly 
ignorant of the diametrical opposition AA'hich exists 
betAveen the inmost nature of the men Avho pay 
court to them and their oaaui. 

Far he it from me to raise the ancient and de- 
plorable arguments as to raciah distinctions ; yet no 
more can oil commingle with AA^ater than can the 
Eastern, with all his tradition of Avomen’s inferiority 
and impregnable sense of self -superiority, blond 
with the English maiden’s conception of him AAdiom 
she Would fain constitute her second self, her most 
intimate of friends, as Avell as her husband, thf man 
she can trust as he wcndd trust her: conditions on the 
one side as impossible as on the other nevor even 
dreamt of. And should the ill-omened hut irrevoc- 
able union take place — the delicately nurtured 
English girl have given herself OA*er, body and soul, 
to a man of Avhom her knoAAdedge is absolutely ail, 
whose secret thoughts and springs of action are as 
Eescrved.] JASr. 23, .1904. 
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■<?flecfcxially concealed from her as a cxmeiforni crypto- 
^grani—xvhat manner of existence lies Ijefore lier ? 

Leaving behind her home, with its refinements 
■and innocent gaieties, her relatives and friends, 
what has she gained in idace of all that has hitherto 
made life good and pleasant to live ? 

Her initiation will probably commence on the 
■voyage, for then she xvili come in contact with few, 
if any, xvho are her eipxals in inexperience ; but it 
‘-vlll he when she reaches her futux’e home (Heaven 
save the mark !) that the full extent of her irrepar- 
.able disaster xvill hurst upon her. 

I xvill first take the most favourable possible viexv 
of her position. Her husband may he genuinely fond 
of his English wife, and have determined to make 
,ull things smooth for her, as far as in his poxver lies. 
We will even a.ssume that he ha.s, for her sake, 
omhvaced Christianity. Sufferance is the highest 
welcome to xvhich he can hope to attain, for even 
the best of Englishmen can never feel to him, in 
their heart of hearts, as to each other; while for 
the warmest; sentiment she can arouse among 
her sister women can never escape commixture 
with the sincerest pity, verging, it must be feared, 
upon contempt. 

Nor, let her he ever so optimistically constituted, 
•can she escape the knoxvlcdge that .she is not lookexl 
■upon as others are ; that .she 1 ies under a social stigma 
which nothing can permanently remove. Add t;o 
'this the ever-present jealou.sy which is .so indigenous 
.a component of Oriental nature, and xvhich, in its 
utter ignorance and incapacity to gra.sp the pure 
•converse and iiitiunacy xvhich exists hetxveen Engli.sh 
men and English xvomcn, will either assert itself 
.sooner or later or he the more dangerous from its 
■concealment. This is, indeed, a certain factor to be 
reckoned xvith, unless .she elects to keep herself apart 
ifroni her kind. Hoxv long can .she endure an exist- 
ence xvhich offers tolerance as its supi’cme goal? 
And fchi.s, as I have .said, is depicting her lot in 
■the most roseate of pos.sible colours. 

And xvhat of her less fortunate sisters ? Had it 
been within the bounds of ray .argument that the 
higher class of Oriental is exempt from the disabilities 
and incongruities of habit and dispo,sition to which 
I have adverted, I should h.ave alluded <at an earlier 
period to the fact that the large — ^x'ery large — majority 
af-students xvho betake themselves to England for the 


pxxrpose of qxialifying for a livelihood are by no 
means members of the ari.'^tocrae.y of ilu*. E.ast, being 
drawn, xvith fexv exceptions, from the trading com- 
munity, xvho alone are rich enough to afford such 
expenditure; m.any being of tin' ‘Hixnniiih'’ caste, 
grain-dealers .and nioney-hnnh*.r.s, a, race an .appre- 
ciation of xxdiora, cx’'eu among their fi'lloxv-i'.oun try- 
men, it needs but a fexv day.s’ sojourn in t.lie. East to 
acquire. 

AVhat, then, are the prospects of ha]i]}iness or even 
endurance for a girl allied to one of these ? Even 
supposing the almost inconccix'ahle cirenmstance 
that her husband is not already posse.'^.sed of one or 
more legitimate, consorts, in xvhich case she xvoxild 
n.aturally become the junior inmate of the ‘harern,’ 
xvith no recognised position hut th.at of its menial 
.slax’e. If there xx-ero no predecessors, for her that, 
harem would he constituted, and no Engli.sh face 
xvoixld ever again, he. seen by lioi', no .sound of her 
mother-tongue re.ach her e<ar.s, s<av('. ]r>rchanee th;it 
of .some kind nu.s.sionary l.ady who might,, on rare 
occ<a.sions, he xxerniitled to h.'xve audience, only again 
to abandon her to lifelong (in ignorance) seif-im- 
po.sed misery. 

I hax'-e in noxvise overdr.axvn the picture ; nay, for 
fear of pos.sible mi.sconce])tion, I have omit, ted to 
fill in many of its details. The f.aids are. knoxvn to 
exT,ry resident of India, Th.an the gfillaut band of 
nxi.sRionario.s xvho xvith their <‘„stimable helpmate.s 
dexude their Ims to dis,semination nf the gospel, 
there .arc none more intiin.ately !ici[u;uulcd xvith l.he. 
Oriental or more .atl.aehed to hii’n in his ^personality. 
Do they gix^c their d.angliters, their .sist er.s, in m.ar- 
ri.age to men of the alien race'.? In the counso (jf 
more than forty ywxrs’ siijourn in India I liax'c heard 
of no .such insbince, Oould more irnifragable nr 
convincing imoof be £umi.slied of the umidvi.sahilit.y 
of such arnangement, of il.s xvor,«{i th.an do'plnrabilitj'? 
I think I have .said enough. 

Whether or no the prevention of .such nnion.s in 
church nr the regisf;rar.s oifice is pos.si])le by legal 
means is mat, ter bu’ con.sider;ition, of the juri.sconsxilt ; 
hut I would draxv the o.arnest .and mo,st serious 
attention of all parent.? and guardian.? to tbe facts 
and arguments xvhich I haxa* brought forward, .and 
c.annot in any xx'orrl? at ni\’ command too strongly 
urge absolute prohibition i»y them of sucli mixed 
tnarriages. 
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OHA.PTF.K, IX.— BOCTOR RPXT.EGRmi’S OPINION, 


have x’-ery little recollection of what 
occurred immediately afterwards, for 
I xvas far too confused and full of 
pain. 

All I remember xvas that I rushed 
downstairs to old Nello, crying that 
i had been .suddenly taken unwell ; and he, seeing 
any pale, distorted features, was greatly alarmed. I 



recollected at the moment that. I had an fippmint- 
meht with the xvife of a xvine-groxver, witii xvhoni 
I xvas in treaty for the pnrcha.sc (,>f an exquisite, 
little fourteenth -century picture of Sb Er.anci.s 
of Assisi; .and, telling my fair.hful man that if ;i 
lady called he xvas to ask her to xxmit, I da.she(l 
out, .sprang into a cab, and drove .along the sun- 
hlanched sea-ro,ad into Leghorn, xvhere, in a high, 
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old palace in an nnfashionable quarter, I dis- 
covered my friend Doctor Pellegrini, a short, 
stout, round-faced Italian, with iron-gray hair 
and a pair of dark eyes which had a hard and 
.severe expression. 

‘Whjq my dear signore,’ he cried in Italian as 
I entered his hig, half-darkened study, the marble 
floor carpetless, and furnished barely in Tuscan style, 
■‘whatever ails you? ’ 

‘I’ve been poisoned, Signor Dottore!’ I 
•gasped. 

‘ Wliat are your symptoms ? Tell me quickly,’ he 
demanded, springing towards me and taking my 
wrist, evidently being convinced that there was no 
time to lose. 

‘ I have a diflieulty in breathing,’ I managed to 
gasp. ‘In my mouth there seems a strange, bitter 
taste as though I’d swallowed some quinine. My 
neck is stiff and seems to be bending back, and all 
my body ’s shaking.’ 

‘Very ranch like strychnia,’ the professor remarked 
thoughtfully. ‘ How did yon take it ? Was it an 
accident I’ 

‘I’ll tell you all later,’ I responded. ‘Do give 
me something to relieve these terrible pains. Tbe 
poison, I can explain, is not strychnia, but the 
actual secret compound of the Borgias.’ 

‘The Borgias! Rubbish!’ he snapped. ‘All 
•imagination, most probably.’ 

‘ But I tell you it is. I have been envenomed by 
a poison, the secret of which is unknown, and the 
antidote was lost ages ago.’ 

The doctor smiled in disbelief, probably remarking 
within himself that the English were a queer race, 
with all their fads, fancies, tea-drinking, and smart 
tailoring, 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘ I ’ll first give you a little chloro- 
form, and then see what we can do. Don’t upset 
yourself, ray dear signore. We shall find an anti- 
dote somehow.’ 

And he gave me some chloroform, which pro- 
duced insensibility. Then, on recovering con- 
sciousness, I found myself on a bed in a room 
almost totally dark, with blankets piled upon me 
until they had reduced me to a state of profuse 
perspiration. 

My head felt as though hound tightly with a band 
of steel, but I bad no further difficulty in breathing. 
My limbs were no longer cramped, and my neck was 
again movable. 

I Avas better, and told Pellegrini, who Avas seated 
patiently by my side Avatcliing me. 

‘ Of course,’ he said, AAotli that cool, cynical air of 
his Avhich caused one to instinctively dislike him 
on first acquaintance. 

‘But I AA'-as very bad,’ I declared. ‘I’ve neAmr 
experienced such excruciating pains before in all 
my life.’ 

‘And I may tell yon,’ he said in the same calm 
tone, ‘that you’ve ncAur been nearer death than 
you Avere an hour ago. I certainly thought you 
Avuuldn’t pull through. I telexflioned to Cassuto at 


the hospital, and he rushed round and helped me. 
I didn’t believe you had really been poisoned. It 
certainly Avas not strychnia after all, although the 
symptoms were very like it. Tell me hoAV it 
happened.’ 

I turned on my bed towards him and briefly 
related how I had purchased the CAuious voliAme, 
and how, on two separate occasions, I had been 
suddenly seized AAdiile examining the secret history 
written at the end. 

‘ H’m,’ he grunted dubiously ; ‘ very remarkable, 
especially as the record mentions the nnknoAAui 
poison used by Lncrezia Borgia and her brother. 
A matter for investigation, certainly. Yon must 
alloAv me to submit one of the A’^ellnm pages to 
analysis; and perhaps Ave might clear up for eA’^er 
the ingredients of the compound AA'hich has so long 
remained a mystery.’ 

‘Most Avillingly,’ I ansAA^ered. ‘We may make 
a discoATery of the utmost interest to toxicologists. 
Hitherto they haA^e declared that to produce a 
substance sufficiently A^enomous to penetrate the 
skin and cause death to those who touch it is 
impossible. Here, hoAvever, I think Ave liaA^e an 
illustration of it.’ 

‘It really seems so,’ he ansAvered thoughtfully. 

‘ I should strongly advise yon, Avhen handling the 
book again, to Avear gloves as a precaution. Having 
once narroAvIy escaped death, as yon have, you 
cannot be too careful.’ 

‘ I ’ll take your advice, Signor Dottore,’ I responded. 
‘And I’ve to thank you for saving me, as you’ve 
done to-day.’ 

‘ You had a narrow escape — a very narrow one,’ 
he remarked. .‘I do not think that in all my 
experience I haAm seen a man succnmh so near 
death, and then recoA’'er. When you first told 
me that your hands had become impregnated with 
the Borgia poison, I was, of course, sceptical. 
You English sometimes become so very imagina- 
tive Avhen you live here m our climate. But T 
am compelled to admit that the symptoms are 
not those of any knoAvn poison; and if Avhat 
yon tell me is correct, then it really appears as 
though Ave are at last actually in possession of 
an object envenomed Avith the ancient compound 
about AA'hich so much has been Avritten during 
the past three centuries. For my own part, I am 
deeply" interested in the curious affair, and shal! 
only be too happy to investigate it analytically, if 
you win allow me. My friend Marini, the pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Pavia, is at present here 
for the sea-bathing, and he Avill, I am sure, help 
me. As you knoAv, he is one of the most expert 
analysts in Italy.’ 

And so it aa^os agreed that a chemical inves- 
tigation should he made, in order to discover, if 
possible, the secret of the Borgia poison AAdjich was 
so subtle and could he so regulated that no effect 
might he felt for half-an-hour or for a month, as 
the poisoner wished, but the end aaus ahvays the 
same-death. 
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By secret use of tluit fafexl compound, the Duke 
Ctesar detto Borgia undouhtedly swept away his 
enemies, and more t,han one old chronicler allege 
that his father, the Pope Alexander VI. himself, did 
not hesitate to use it to rid himself of obnoxious 
cardinals xvlio were wealthy, or other persons who 
aroused his enmity. He fully lived up to his official 
title of Ruler of the World, and it is more than 
likely that by the aid of his secret compound he 
broke the back of the turbulent, selfish baronage 
which had ravaged the papal states for centuries, 
(iertainly his reign ivas full of diabolical atrocities 
and wanton, ingenious cruelty, documentary evi- 
dence of which is still preserved in the secret 
archives of the Vatican and of Venice. As to the 
alleged crimes of the beantifnl Lucrezia, a long 
tress of whose yellow hair is still preserved in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, those who have 
read Italian history know well bow she has been 
represented as placed outside the pale of humanity 
by her wantonness, her vices, and her crimes. Yet 
what was written in that curious record of God- 
frey Lovel, soldier, courtier, and monk ].iy turns, 
seemed to demonstrate that in her youth, with 
no initiative, no choice permitted to her, she was 
rather the too pliant instrument in the hands of 
Alexander and his son Gaisar. 

Anyhow, the fact remained that the writer of that 
secret record was absolutely in the confidence of 
Lucrezia Borgia, and also in possession of some of 
the venom, with which, in all proliability, he en- 
venomed the hook in order that those who gained 
the secrets it contained should never live to profit 
by them. 

JCnowledge of the secret written there, he alleged, 
would place its possessor among the greatest upon 
earth. 'Was not that sufficient to arouse one’s 
enriosily to proceed — to continue handling those 
envenomed pages, miconsciously seeking his own 
doom? 

I ask you, my reader, who peruse and follow this 
remarkable history of what occurred to me, what 
would you have done? Would you not have re- 
turned to your home, and, with your hands protected 
by the thickest gloves you could procure, have con- 
tinued to decipher the remarkable record to the very 
end? 

I think jmu would have hurried home, just as I 
did, eager to obtain the knowledge forbidden, and 
deLerniined to elucidate tlie mystery. 

Surely the secret must be an important one, placed 
on record upon vellum, and yet so protected that 
the seeker after it must inevitably die ere the entire 
truth could be revealed. 

The whole affair was most puzzling. As I sat 
in the swift, open cah that took me hack along 
the sea-road to Antignano, the crimson sun was 
setting, and the gaily dressed Italian crowd was 
promenading under the ilexes and acacias beside 
the Mediterranean. Leghorn is a fashionable 
bathing-place during July and August, and from 
the hour wlien the sun sinks behind Gorgona until 


far into the night no fairer prospect Uiiiii the 
Viale Regina Margherita, as tlie beautiful ])ro- 
menade is called, with its open-air lar/d; and big 
batbing cstablisliineiiis, can lie found in flie smith 
of Europe. 

Tlirongli tlie little wood that lies between the 
fashionable village of Ardenza and the sea, where 
the oleanders were in the full blaze of their glory, 
my cab sped homeward ; and having left the gaiety 
of the outskirts of Leghorn hehird, 1 fell to retlecting 
upon the future, and xvonderiiig what, after all, was 
the hidden truth contained in The Closed Book — 
the knowledge that would place its possessor .among 
the greatest on earth ? 

I thought of the strange circumstam'es in which 
I had purchased the old tome, of the inexpJieahle 
manner of Father Bernardo, of the old hunchback’s 
evil face at the church window, and most of all of 
that singularly hand.somo young woman in black 
whom 1 bad encountered in the jirior’s study - tlie 
woman with wboiu the. fat priest had s[ioken in 
private. 

Why slumld Father Bernardo have urged me to 
reliiicpiisb my bargain ? Why should Graniaiii 
have come, to me on the same errand, and have 
warned me ? .Surely they could not be. aware that 
the pages wore envenomed, and just us surely they 
could have no motive in preventing my falling a 
victim ! 

If they were acting from purely liinmuie 
motives, they would .suivly have e.xplaiued the 
truth to mo. 

Besides, when I reflected, it lu'came apjiarent 
that the vellum leaves at the end whereon was 
inscribed old Godfrey’s chronicle had not been 
opened for many years, as a number of tliom had 
become stuck together by damp at tin; edge, and 
I bad been conijiolled to .separate tlnmi witli a 
knife. 

At ]a.st T sprang out, jiaid the driver, pa,sscd tbrougli 
the echoing marble hall of the villim^ and up the 
stairs towards my study. 

Old Nello, who followed me, greeted me with the 
usual ‘Bm tomato^ signore,’ and then added, 'The 
lady called to see you, waited about a quarter of 
an liour in your study, and then left, promising <.c) 
call to-morrow.’ 

‘She said iiotliing about the little panel of .St 
Francis V 

' ISrothing, signore. But she .seemed ,'in impxi.siti vo 
young lady — from Bologna, I .should s-ay from he.r 
accent.’ 

‘Young lady!’ 1 exclaimed. ‘WJiy, the wine- 
grower’s wife is sixty, if a day. \\'a.s thi.s lady 
young?’ 

‘About twenty-six, signore,’ was his reply. ‘ Hers 
was a pretty face — like a pic.ture--only she seemed 
to wear a very .“sad look. .She was dressed all in 
black, as though in mourning.’ 

‘What!’ I cried, halting on the Hi.airs, for the 
description of my visitor tidiied Avilh that of 
the woman I had .seen in the priest’.s study in 
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Florence and afterwards in Leghorn. ‘ Had she 
hlaek eyes and a rather protruding, pointed 
chin. V 

‘ vShe had, signore.’ 

‘And slie \\'as alone in niy study a quarter of an 
hour I exclaimed. 

‘Yes. I looked through the keyhole, and, seeing 
her prying over your papers, I entered. Then she 
excu.sed herself from remaining longer, and said she 
would call again.’ 

‘ But that ’s not the woman I expected, Hello ! ’ 
And witli a bound I rushed up the remaining stairs 
into the room. 

A single glance around told me the truth. 

The Clo.sed Book had disappeared ! It had been 
stolen by that woman, who had been following 


me, and w-hose face lived in iny mernoiy every 
hour. 

I rushed around the room like a madman, asking 
Hello if he had placed the volume anywhere ; but he 
had not. He recollected seeing it open upon my 
writing-table when he had ushered the visitor in, 
and had not thought of it until I now recalled the 
truth to him. 

My treasure had been stolen ; and as I turned 
toAvards luy table I saw lying upon the blotting- 
pad a sheet of my own note-paper, ujron which was 
written in Italian, in an educated feminine hand, 
the axiom of Caesar Borgia as chronicled in the 
missing hook : 

‘ T/iat which is not done at noon can he done at 
sunseV 


THE COST OF COLLECTING THE REY'ENUE. 



By W. M. J. 

IjOME inquiries regai’ding the cost of 
collection have been made since 
our recent publication of an 
article on ‘ Curious Facts about 
the Eevenue ; ’ hut as the investi- 
gation deals with the four depart- 
ments of the State — namely, the Customs, the 
Inland Eevenue, the Post-Office, and the Tele- 
graphs, with all their ramifications — it will be 
readily understood that we can deal only A^ery 
briefly with the various heads of such a wide 
subject, which touches questions of far greater 
moment than the mere collection of revenue 
or the administration of these departments, how- 
ever important. 

It is most convenient to deal Avith the figures 
of the year Avhich ended Avith March 1902. In 
that year, Ave find, the collections cost : for 
the Customs, £878,300 ; the Inland EeA^enue, 
£2,051,713 ; the Post - Office (including the 
packet service), £10,104,045 ; and the Telegraphs, 
£4,034,930— total, £17,068,988. All these are 
officially designated revenue departments ; hut 
only a little reflection is necessary to distinguish 
between the revenue departments proper — the 
Customs and the Inland EeA’^enue — and such 
departments as the Post-Office and Telegraphs. 

It Avould, however, he a mistake to oA’^erlook 
this official classification, as Ave very commonly 
do, for this classification is only too correct 
according to the use and issue of the work 
done in these departments nowadays. As regards 
the Customs and Inland Eevenue departments, 
they are plainly for the collection of revenue 
only, for they levy taxes imposed by Parliament ; 
hut the cost of Avorking the Post-Office and 
Telegraphs departments is the Avorking expense 
of great commercial departments of the State, 
though it is not quite incidentally that they 
become revenue departments, and are so desig- 
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nated. Indeed, in the year ending l\Iarch 1902 
the Telegraijhs did not yield a revenue to the 
State, for the receipts AA'ere only £3,450,000, and 
the cost of Avmrking them Avas £4,034,930, leaAdng 
a deficit of £584,930. Very much otherwise aa'us 
it Avith the Post-Office, which received no less 
than £14,300,000, the cost of Avorking being only 
£10,104,045, thus leaving a surplus revenue of 
£4,195,955 ; or, taking Posts and Telegraphs to- 
gether, £3,611,025. It is only necessary to state 
these facts to justify the suggestion made above 
that these great commercial serAuces are quietly 
hut deliberately turned into revenue departments. 
Connected Avith this fact that the Post-Office and 
Telegraphs departments are nov.' used to collect 
over £3,500,000 of revenue, in addition to dis- 
charging the duties for Avhich they are ostensibly 
founded, are some questions of policy and adminis- 
tration, such as the pay of the loAver branches of 
the service, the pay of mail-carriers, and that 
of young Avomen in the telegraph service, all of 
Avdiich are in great need of attention from our 
public men; and there is also the perennial 
question of the improA’^ement of the service 
rendered. For our present purpose, however, it 
is sufficient to point out that Avere it not for 
the profit on the Post - Office it Avould he 
necessary to raise the amount of that surplus 
annually by taxation. Again, if upon mature 
consideration — Avhich Parliament of recent years 
has not deA^oted to this matter — it is thought 
undesirable to reduce the charges for postal 
serAUce, then those aaEo call for improved postal 
services, especially Avithin the British Empire, 
have an opportunity and a vantage-ground from 
which to press their point. 

The folloAviug figures shoAV the A'olume of 
business in the Posts and Telegraphs departments 
for the year ending March 1901, the latest aA'ail- 
able. The Post-Office dealt AAdth 2,323,600,000 
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lettcrri, 419,000,000 post-cards, 732,400,000 book- 
packets and circulars, 167,800,000 newspapers, and 
81,017,000 parcels. It dealt Avitb mouej orders 
to the number of 13,263,507, of the value of 
£39,374,605 ; and with postal orders numbering 
85,390,029, amounting to £29, 881,726, upon which 
it made a commission of £359,296. The Post- 
Oilice Havings Bank up to December 1900 had 
8,439,983 depositors, with £135,549,645 to their 
credit, or an average of £16, Is. 3d. each. This 
average was only £15, 18s. 5d. in England and 
Wales, and £13, 15s. in Scotland, though it 
reached to no less a figure than £21, 2s. Id. 
in Ireland ; but too much importance should 
not be given to the latter average, though the 
figures are ^'ery interesting. The Telegraphs 
department, too, transacts husiues.s which tabu- 
lates in big ligiires. For the year ending March 
1901 it despatchexl 73,184,864 iziland messages 
of an ordinary kind, 6,961,761 press messziges, 
7,641,090 foreign, 1,280,876 free railway messages, 
and 31,106 at a reduced rale ; aud in addition 
there were 477,264 Government messages— a total 
of 89,576,961 messages. The telegraph charges to 
Cape ColoTiy are at the reduced rate of three 
shillings and sixpence a word, and to North 
lihodesia at three shillings and elevenpence ; but 
it is arranged that when the new Government 
cables round the Avorld shall be ready the 
reductions shall be on a sliding scale to two 
shillings and sixpence a word. The telephone 
is a new department of this service ; and at 
March 1001, 312 post-offices were open fur trunk 
telephone business, the circuits in use being 
about 84,500 miles of wire. Out of the sum 
of £2,300,000 authorised by Parliament for the 
purchase and development of the trunk, system, 
the expenditure to the above date had reached 
£1,095,822, aud doubtless it has now considerably 
increased. The Post-Office is employed, too, oxx 
behalf of the Inland Bevenue department in the 
collection of revenire, as it receives money in 
licenses fur brewers, dogs, male servants, carriages, 
armorial bearings, guns, aud game ; and during 
the year ending March 1901 it is-sued no fewer 
than 2,113,849 licenses, aud received for them no 
less than £1,194,585, 12s. To transact this huge 
business there were open 999 post-olfices in London, 
15,876 in England and Wales (outside of London), 
2306 in Scotland, and 3008 in Ireland— total, 22,189. 
It is well known that all these were not general 
otfice.s, for only 13,394 were ojxen for money-order 
and savings-bank purpo.ses, and 9171 for telegraph 
l)usines.s, which is also transacted at 2341 railway 
stations. The staff employed in this world- 
embracing service, from the Postmaster-General 
down to the messenger boy, nuniljered 173,184 
persons, of whom 79,052 were filling luxestab- 
lished situations, some of them employed only 
for all hour or two daily. Of the total no less 
tliau 20,161 were females. These huge details 
are suificient to make it clear to the man in the 


street that the purposes for which the Posts and 
Telegraphs are established are in themselves 
matters of the utmost luomeut, and Lbat this 
organisation renders public sm.-vice.s of very great 
value and complexity. 

When the £2,930,013 which wa,s shuxni above 
to be the cost of the Gustoms and Inland 
Bevenue dejiartmonts during the year cm.ling 
March 1902 is approached, wo enter really ou 
the main branch of the subject. To estimate tlie 
cost of collection of the revenue it is .neccs,sary 
to make a preliminary explanation. Of the 
£143,255,000, the total estimated revenue for the 
year ending March 1902, some £21,055,000, which 
are the gross receipts from the l’ost.s and Tele- 
graphs, the Crown Lands, the Suez (.lanal share.s, 
and sundry loans, and £2,000,000 from mi.seel- 
laueous sources which are jiaid into the Treasury, 
should be deducted. Ou the, other hand, tbere 
is a sum of £9,491,360 rai.sed by uur revenue 
departments and paid in the. Local Tkixatiou 
Account at the Bank, and applied to local pur- 
poses, which should be added. 'Phis leaves a sum 
of no less than £131,691,366 raised from imperial 
taxation by the services rendered by the Gustoms 
and Inland Bevenue departments. Now, it was 
shown that the cost of these two revenue de- 
ixirtments was £2,930,013, aud it follows that 
the cost is about 2*225 per cent, of the total sum 
collected. This result is a very satisfactory one, 
and looks even better when it is eum[>ared with 
the tendency of our growing ex])eiuiitiu’e. In 1892, 
when these two dejiartmeuls collected .£80,428,074, 
at a cost of £2,954,192, the charge was etpial to 
3*67 ; in 1897, when £91,391,271, at £2,979,301, 
it was 3*25 : in 1900, M'heu £105,538,054, at 
£8,044,605, it was 2*8S ; ;uid in 190 1, when 
£116,655,800, at £3,105,510, it wa.s cipial to about 
2*66 per cent. Ho that the perceutage of cost has 
fallen within the jiasl leu years from 3*67 in 
1892 to 2*225 in 1902. That is a satisfactory 
and even a gratifying result ; but it is suliject 
to the drawback shown l>y the figures that there 
is a tendency in the amount of cost to grow 
in proportion to the iucimsuig sum.s raised by 
taxation. A supplemeniary estimate was recently 
placed before the House of Gommons for au extra 
£11,000 on account of salai*ie.s ami allowances at 
the port establishments. Thi've can be no doubt 
that this was in conac([ue,ucc of the late corn and 
flour tax. Such taxes always swell the cost of 
collection. 

We have thus ])laeed before Liu; reader the- 
combined cost of both Gustoms ami Juhiml 
Bevenue departments, partly to aflurd the truest 
view of the subject, and jxu'tly liecause it is 
impossible to sever these services comjile.tely. In 
the year 1901, for instance, the Inland B,e.veuue, 
collected £2,778,893, or 10*32 per cent, of tlie 
Customs ; aud the Gustoms, ou the other hand, 
collected the sum of £7,155,384 for the Inland 
Bevenue, being 34*52 per cent, of tlie total duty 
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levied on lionie-made spirits. It is, however, a 
legitimate curiosity upon the part of the tax- 
payer when he seeks to know the cost not only 
of each department separately, but also of the 
various sub -departments of the service. For 
reasons already suggested, this is not an easy 
task, though some phases of the question will be 
dealt with in the following remarks. 

Of the £.2,930,013 which the Customs and 
Inland Eevenue departments cost in the year 
ending March 1902, £878,300 is the portion due 
to the cost of the Customs. According to another 
return (which adds some other expenses, such as 
the cost of collecting the spirit -duty for the 
Inland Revenue), the cost of collection in 1901 was 
£928,510, and the amount collected £25,656,615 ; 
so that the cost was 3-6 per cent. ; the Customs 
themselves returned the cost on gross receij^ts — 
that is, including the sum collected for the 
Inland Revenue — at £2, 16s. 7d. per cent. For 
the year 1902 the estimated cost is £878,300 on 
£30,800,000, or about 2-85 per cent. It will be 
instructive to compare these figures with those 
for the Inland Revenue for the same years. For 
1901 the Inland Revenue cost £2,177,000 on 
£90,999,185, or about 2-4 per cent. ; in 1902 the 
figures were estimated at about £2,052,000 on 
£91,400,000, or about 2-24 per cent. The prin- 
ciple is found here also that the cost of collection 
is in inverse proportion to the amount. 

Looking at the estimates for 1902 and those 
now published for 1903 together, we discover 
some suggestive hints. Hot only has the total 
for all the revenue departments, including the 
Posts and Telegraphs, risen from £17,068,988 to 
£17,791,250, an increase of £722,262 ; but omit- 
ting the Posts and Telegraphs, which are, happily, 
expanding services and pay their own expenses, 
we find that an increase is estimated for each 
of the other services ; the Customs rising from 
£878,300 to £892,500, and the Inland Revenue 
from £2,051,713 to £2,146,770. We are not in 
a position to trace this rising tendency ; but it 
is not surprising at a time when income is in- 
creasing, and especially when indirect taxes, such 
as the taxes oil sugar and coal, are being inipoised. 
A shilling income-tax is as cheaply collected as 
a sixpenny or eightpeiiny one. The estimated 
increase between the cost of Customs in 1903 
and that of 1902 is £14,200. More than the 
whole of this increase can be traced to the recent 
fiscal legislation, which involves an addition 
cliiefiy to the outdoor departments of the 
Customs. The total amount to be collected is 
increasing. However, the charges for superin- 
lendiiig- establishments, for the law charges, &c., 
are reduced by £2016 ; but those for the port 
establishments, fur vessels and boats, for instrn- 
luents, such as hydrometers, polariscopes, &c., used 
in testing sugar and other materials, and for rewards 
fur the ea])ture of smugglers, &c., have to grow by 
£■] 5,916. That last item is particularly interest- 


ing, as showing smuggling in quantitative relations 
to the severity of Customs duties ; but the neces- 
sity to pirovide for more men at the ports, andi 
for more testing apparatus, &c., points also very 
concliisively to the inevitable concomitants of the- 
costly system of indirect taxes. An item in this, 
account which must be stated before we drop this, 
branch of the .subject is that, of the £878,300 
for the Customs, the sum of £192,338 is foi” 
superarmuations and other annuities, or nearly 
22 per cent, of the total, so that the actual ser- 
vice only co.sts 78 per cent, of the sum charged- 
It would be very suggestive were it possible tc- 
trace the cost of administering the chief taxes, 
collected by the Customs, such as the tea and 
coflee duties, the tobacco duty, and the several) 
duties on foreign spirits and on wines ; but the 
official accounts are presented in s;ich a form', 
that it is impossible to do so, and even such cal- 
culations as are presented must be regarded as. 
approximate only, because of the inevitable inter- 
relations of the various departments, especially 
the Customs and the Inland Revenue offices. 

One of the weak places of tlie Customs fronn 
the point of view of cost is the port systoiiii 
which it involves. "We have Jrist seen that, 
the £15,916 increase in the cost of the Customs' 
for the current year, nearly the whole is due tc> 
wdrat is termed the port establishments. When 
we remember bow the Customs system involves' 
the declaration of certain inlets as the only ports 
at which dutiable articles may be imported, we- 
find how costly the system must necessarily be- 
The list of ports given in the estimates con- 
firms this deduction. No less than fourteen 
classes of ports are given, ranging from London,, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Belfast, Bristol, and Cardiff” 
to Wells and Weston-super-Mare in Somerset- 
shire, and Tobermory. Of course, at the large- 
ports duties are many and incessant ,• at other- 
places scarcely worthy of the name of port,, 
duties are only nominal and very intermittent,, 
and yet in all some sort of Customs staff' has> 
to be kept. A few years ago a return showed a 
large number of these smaller ports costing much., 
more than they collected, and this must be the case, 
while a Custom-House is one of our institutioms- 
Of £22,246,598 collected in customs in England, 
and Wales in 1901, £11,487,951 were collected iiu 
London, £4,450,460 in Liverpool, £3,961,783 at 
other ports ; and £2,107,624 were collected in 
Scottish ports, while £2,139,069 were received at 
the Irish; the rest of the total up to £26,928,780' 
having been received by the Inland Reveime on 
behalf of the Customs. This makes it clear that 
at many nominal ports very little could have- 
been collected. Of the one hundred and eighty- 
five ports enumerated in the United Kingdom,, 
not more than twenty-five probably justify their- 
existence by the amount of customs collected. 

The official returns of the cost of collecting the- 
Inland Eevenue are also in such a form as to> 
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make it very difficult, almost impossible, to cal- 
culate the cost of the various sections of this 
great department. For 1901 one return enables 
us to say that the reveime collected by this de- 
partment was £94,176,185, at a cost of £2,177,000, 
■which show's it to amount to about 2-3 per cent, 
of the total. The taxes administered by this 
department, all the Excise, the estate duties, the 
stamps, the land-tax, the inhabited house duty, 
and the income-tax, are such as attract the chief 
attention of the taxpayer ; but the cost of ad- 
ministration of these several taxes cannot be 
told. The department would afford much instruc- 
tion regarding this collection were it officially 
shown how' much the cost of collecting the Excise 
duties came to apart from that on account of the 
taxes. The Customs department is concerned in 
collecting imposts which are all of an indirect 
kind ; hut, as has just been hinted, the lidand 
Revenue department administers imposts both 
direct and indirect. The department has never 
been very ready to afford such information as 
would show the difference in the cost of collecting 
these tw'o classes of ^ taxes. By an analysis of the 
figures given in the annual report of the year 
1901, the totals for which have just been given, 
it is possible to arrive at a figure wdiich, 
though an estimate only, may be taken as 
a])proximating to the truth. Of the £94,176,185 
collected, it is found that only £39,378,766 were 
derived from the Excise duties, thus leaving 
£54,797,419 collected by means of the direct taxes. 
The cost of collection was £2,177,000 ; and an 
examination of the details of the estimates leads 
to the conclusion that of this sum about £1,227,000 
.should be debited as the cost of coUecting the 
Excise, and £950,000 as that of the direct taxes— 
a conclusion erring, probably, against tlie direct 
.side. Consequently it is found tliat the cost in 

1901 of collecting the direct taxes was about 
1‘73 per cent., w'hereas the Excise cost about 
3-12 per cent., or not far from double the cost 
of collecting the direct taxes. 

As with the Customs, the vote ou account of 
superannuations in the Inland Revenue depart- 
ment is a solid item in the estimates. The pro- 
portions, how'ever, to the total cost of collection 
are very different. In the year ending March 

1902 the Customs cost was £878,300, of which 
£192,338 w'ere for ‘ non-cffective charges,’ or about 
22 per cent, of the whole. The cost of the 
Inland Revenue w'as £2,051,713, and of this 
£262,222 went for ‘ non-effective cliarge.s,’ or 


only 12-77 per cent, of the whole. Some further 
light is thrown ou this aspect of affairs by 
reference to the number of persons super- 
annuated in each service, which w'as 1350 in the 
Inland Revenue, and 1355, or almost an even 
niimher, in the Customs, though the former si‘r\'ice 
collected £91,400,000 to the latter’s £30,800,000. 
But by a further reference to the num])ers em- 
ployed, some reason, perhaps the chief reason, for 
the greater expense of the Customs is disclosed. 
The Customs employed 3990 persons, and snper- 
lannuated 1356 ; the Inland Revenue employed 
5808, and superannuated 1350 ; but, further, it is 
found that, w-hereas the Inland Revenue only re- 
quired 374 men in the outdoor collection of the 
taxes, wdiich amounted to £58,300,000 in 1902, it 
required no less than 3863 on the outdoor estab- 
lishment of the Excise, which collected only 
£33,100,000. It is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that the larger part of the superannuation 
list is due to the Excise rather than the taxes 
side of the department ; and, coiqjled w-ith facts 
already adduced respecting the cost of the 
Customs, we find it clear that where the public 
imposts are collected indirectly, there the cost of 
collection, in men and in money, is far greater 
than when funds are got by direct taxation. 
This appears in several ways. Not only do the 
salaries to difterent grades of officers show- this, 
but the various allow’ances in lien of expenses 
and commission point in the same direction, 
1 such allowances being much heavier ou the 
Excise than on the tax side of the department, 
i As in the case of the Customs, there are also 
some signs in the estimates for 1902-3 that 
charges of a certain kind are going up consequent 
upon resort to new taxes on commodities. Rewards 
to officers for detection of evasions of the revenue 
law's last year cost £8000 instead of £7000 ; 
1 and it is not too much to say that such deduc- 
tions are expected from Excise quarters, where 
the duties on glucose and on saccharine have now 
to be levied in connection with the ne^v duty 
I on sugar. It is not necessary to labour this 
I point longer, for the sam.e result is always found 
1 — namely, that it is more economical to collect 
I direct than indirect taxes. Regarding the collec- 
i tioii of the British revenue as a wliole, it may 
I be said to be done at a very moderate cost, 
hut that were our rulers to see their way to levy 
! our taxes more directly, wdiich would also be 
more Justly done, the collection miglit he made 
1 at a considerably lower figure. 
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CHAPTEE IV.— IT IS POUND AT’TEE MANY DAYS. 


H i^HE years that elaiised after Colin 
^^1 MacCalinan vanished from the Dreg- 
MJ homes’ lives brought radical changes 
to the hitherto united family in 

Ellen Mary had married her 
soldier -sweetheart. Captain Farquhar, and had 
accompanied him to India ; Gertrude had wed 
Renton Dawson, a rising young Edinburgh lawyer ; 
and worthy Mr Dreghorne was dead. A carriage 
accident that occurred during one of their summer 
visits to the coast house at Innellan had ended 
fatally for him, and had endowed Elizabeth—who 
alone was with her father when the horses took 
fright— with a slight limp that threatened to be 
permanent. 

A handsome tombstone marked Mr Dreghorne’s 
resting-place in the Glasgow Necropolis; and Mrs 
Dreghorne and Elizabeth, their first poignancy of 
grief abated, were living together in the house in 
Park Terrace that now felt so empty and silent, 
when there befell a dark day for Scotland. The 
City of Glasgow Bank closed its doors; and in com- 
pany with many others the Dreghornes shared the 
dire misfortune of being shareholders. 

The widow, after a life of easeful aftluenee, 
awoke one black Monday morning in early October 
to find herself penniless, with the knowledge that 
all she possessed had, as in the twinkling of an eye, 
ceased to be hers. 

Being of an apathetically optimistic turn of 
thought, Mrs Dreghorne would probably not have 
realised the full extent of her monetary loss but 
that Gerty’s husband, himself chagrined at the loss 
of the fortune he had confidently anticipated coming 
to his wife, took especial pains to make the probable 
extent of the disaster clear to her. 

‘But we haven’t so very many shares in the 
City of Glasgow Bank, Renton. And there is 
nothing wrong with our other investments — is 
there? So, surely everything will come right, 
even if we do lose that money. Now that Eliza- 
Ijeth and I are alone, we can send away the second- 
housemaid, and manage quite nicely on a smaller 
income.’ . 

Most men, seeing that Mrs Dreghorne failed 
to grasp the situation, would mercifully have per- 
mitted the gradual development of circumstances 
to enlighten her. But Renton Dawson (he it was 
whose attentions to Joanna Erskine ceased abruptly 
when her father died intestate) did not spare his 
mother-in-law a single detail. He drew a picture 
of the exhaustive exactions awaiting the ill-starred 
shareholders that sent the poor lady into a flood of 
flaccid tears and futile lamentations, and projected 
Elizabeth into a passion of righteous wrath that 
impelled her, for the first time in their acquaint- 


ance, to enlighten Mr Da%vson as to her just estimate 
of his character. 

‘ You must come to us, mamma,’ Gerty said when 
she came ne.vt day to pay her visit of commisera- 
tion. ‘ Renton has decided it all. Yes, of course I 
I know you have always lived here ; but that is 
impossible now. And Renton says the sooner you 
leave this house the better. Renton says he told 
you the week before last that he had heard rumours 
against the Bank.’ Gerby’s natural irritation at her 
mother’s obduracy showed in the aggrieved inflec- 
tion of her voice. ‘ I do wish you had paid atten- 
tion to him, and sold out before it %vas too late.’ 

‘My dear, I thought your papa knew best, and 
that whatever investments he had chosen would be 
quite safe.’ 

‘Well, it’s too late now. I don’t know what 
Elizabeth is to do. You know Renton and she 
never got on very well, and yesterday she quite lost 
her temper and said such dreadful things to him ! 
He didn’t tell me what they -svere, but he says he 
can never excuse her. So I don’t know what she ’s 
going to do. We can’t afford to let her ha^'8 a 
house of her owui, and nobody wants a governess 
who has no experience. Besides, she is lame. 
Elizabeth ought to have married, like Nelly and 
me.’ Mrs Dawson spoke with the satisfaction of a 
woman who has ordered her life well. 

‘Elizabeth always did her own way.’ The feeble 
acquiescence 'of an easy-going mother was in Mrs 
Dreghorne’s accent. ‘I suppose she did not fancy 
anybody who offered.’ 

‘ Well, she has only herself to blame for throwing 
away such good chances as she’s had. And she 
has gone off terribly since father’s death. She has 
aged ten years. Renton says so. He says she was 
daft to refuse Sir James Cambus. Do you know, 
I sometimes wonder if she hadn’t a fancy for that 
raw Highland student that used to come here. I 
never saw her so cross as she was at Nelly for 
forgetting to teR us he had called before he went 
to Oxford, when we were at Harrogate.’ 

‘ Sir James Cambus would have made a good 
husband,’ Mrs Dreghorne agreed. ‘And it w’ovdd 
have been a most suitable match. I’m sure he 
asked her often enough, but Elizabeth always does 
her own way. She has rejected lots of proposals.’ 

‘Well, she wmn’t have any more, that’s clear.’ 
Mrs Dreghorne’s calm acceptance of facts Avas 
beginning to tell upon her young daughter’s 
already irritated nerA-es. ‘No sensible man thinks 
of marrying a beggar.’ Mrs DaAvson estimated all 
mankind by the low standard of her OAvn hushatid. 
‘ The difficulty is to knoAv Avliat to do when nobody 
AA'ants Elizabeth.’ 

‘Nobody wants EUzahdli.^ The words, catching 
Elizabeth’s alert ears as she entered the room, 
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sank deep into her liecarb. During tlie long, dreary 
unsettled days tliat followed they formed an ac- 
eoiupanimeut to her sad thoughts. Even when she 
packed her mother’s helonghigs and saw her off one 
Saturday morning to Edinburgh, where Gerty was 
to meet her at the station, the stultifying words 
niiU'ked time to her movements, and droned her 
home to tlie hig, lonely house, where, the seixse of 
ownership gone, she already felt like a stranger. 

The servants had not insisted ni)on remaining 
withoixt wages. Outside the regions of fiction and. 
melodrama such magnanimity is of the rarest. The 
hark Terrace servitors had acted the part more 
frequently played by their class in scurrying like 
rats from a sinking ship. The capable cook, know- 
ing that her services w'ould soon be dispensed with, 
had accepted the increase of wages offered by a 
friend of the family who had long coveted Mrs 
Dreghorne her possession. The parlour-maid had 
lost no time in ‘ suiting herself.’ Only the under- 
housemaid was left ; and, as she Avas more willing 
than experienced, her niinistratious left much to 
be desired. 

It was Sabbath, and Elizabeth’s last day in the 
old home. On the morroAV the house must be 
vacated. Elizabeth had arranged to spend a few 
weeks with a married friend at Lanark. Beyond 
that she had no plans. 'When she thought of the 
future a thick veil of uncertainty seemed to drape 
the possibilities. 

Occupied Avith the care of her mother and home 
affairs, she had as yet made no effort to obtain Avork ; 
but the home-ties once completely severed, she pro- 
posed a search for some employment that Avould 
render her independent. 

During the previous night, as she lay aAvake, 
luilf-consciously noting the sonorous boom of the 
'University clock as it told the hours, Elizabeth’s 
vagrant thoughts made painful retrospect of her jjast. 
She remembered Cambus Avith scant regret. He 
had been an ardent suitor, although Avhen finally 
rejected he had not tarried long before select- 
ing another mistress for his new house in lYest 
Kelvinside. His second choice had fallen nj)on a 
Avealthy and complaisant Avidow, and they AA’^ere noAV 
enjoying a protracted hridal-tuur, Avhich embraced 
the various Colonies and iucliuled a glance at China 
and Japan. 

In her bitterness of heart Elizabeth Avondered if 
she had acted foolishly in rejecting him ; then, even 
in that bitterness of heart, she decided that she had 
not. Sir James had been an attractive man; but 
Elizabeth’s soul demauded something more in a 
husband than an agreeable companion. She Avauted 
a man Avith reserved poAver; one whose mind Avas 
broader, his range of thought wider, than her oavu. 

Oddly enough, the only man Avho had impressed 
her as owniuig those qualities was tlie Highland 
.student. Her cheeks flushed hot in the darkness 
at the memory. She had understanding enough to 
recognise that MacCalman’s disguise of gauchcrie 
cloaked a master. 


Though no AAmid had been spoken, she had guessed 
that he admired her. Noav all Avas changed. She 
had sunk, he had climbed far aljuve her. Her eager 
ears had caught many rumours that had readied 
Glasgow of the successes attending his brilliant 
career at Oxford, And Elizabeth kncAV that lately 
he had been unanimously chosen as pastor to a 
highly important Presbyterian church in London. 
On the day that Avas tardily breaking he Avas to 
preach at St George’s — she had seen the announce- 
ment in the limUd. The gray daAvn Avas stealing 
in through the chinks of the Venetian blinds, as, 
Avith a sense of dreary fatality, Elizabeth realised 
how completely the tables had turned. 

How that her Avork in Park Terrace AA’as complete, 
Elizabeth was conscious of a fatigue that Avas botli 
bodily and mental. Sbe had meant to spend the 
Sabbath resting ; hut as the hour for morning service 
approached, the restlessness of the accustomed church- 
goer possessed her. 

Putting on her Avraps, she Avent out. She had 
left home with the intention of attending their old 
church; but as she passed along the familiar way 
Elizabeth realised that, Avithout danger of breaking 
down, she could not sit alone in the big peAV where, 
as a family, they had sat so often. The idea of 
going to St George’s to hear MacCalman officiate 
came to her as a relief. 

Service had just begun Avhen she reached St 
George’s, and the church Avas packed. Some one, 
taking pity on the fragile-looking lady in mourning, 
procured her a chaii', and Elizabeth accejated it 
gratefully. 

From her post at the end of the aisle under the 
back- gallery Elizabeth, herself unseen, noted that 
the gaAvky lad had developed into a handsome man. 
As to his power of oratory there could be no manner 
of doubt. There Avas something electrical in his 
grip of the heart-strings of his hearers : a subtle 
magnetism in his vibrant voice, a compelling force 
in his bearing. 

Sitting unnoticed, Elizabeth thought wonderingly 
of their first meeting, of his awkwardness, of her 
own self-possession. Noav it Avas he who commanded 
the situation, she aaJao felt the outsider. 

The service ended, a nervou.s dread of encounter- 
ing her old friend fell upon her; and, slipping out 
in the thick of the crowd, .she hastened home- 
AA’’ai’ds, overhearing as she Aveut many tributes to 
the brilliance of tlie lately risen tlieological star. 

Standing before the xnirror as she unpinned her 
veil and took off her crape, hat, Elizabetli, trying to 
view hei’self through the eyes of her funner friencl, 
saw reflected in the glass a Avan face Avith shadows 
under the eyes, lines ax’ound the mouth, a thread or 
tAvo of silver in the Avavy dark hair. 

The afternoon passed sloAvly. Her solitary meal — 
half-tea, half-dinner— cleared, away, Elizal.ietli sent 
the maid to church, and, sitting iu the dusk, mused, 
sadly. 

Even in the tAvilight the draAving-room seemed 
gaunt and eerie, Mr Dreghornc’s portrait still luuig 
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over I, he mantelpiece. It was the one thing Elizabeth 
had craved to keep, and when she left the old home 
it was to accompany her on her quest of a new one. 
Till the last moment it occupied its accustomed 
place, for when it was taken down to be packed the 
lack of the silent benison of the kindly face seemed 
so to change the atmosphere of the room that 
Elizabeth hastily replaced it. 

As she looked up at it the tears that had all day 
been imminent welled to her eyes. 

‘ Oh, dear, dear father ! Why did I not realise 
how good you were — ^how happy I was ? ’ she mar- 
velled, as many another short-sighted mortal has 
marvelled 'when the bright day.s have passed. 

Though the day was mild, Elizabeth -would fain 
have had the solace of a lire. But, in view of the 
approaching sale of the household idenishing, the 
grates had received a linal polish, and she hesitated 
to tarnish their chilly lustre. 

Turning from the cold hearth with its elaborate 
if somewhat old-fashioned garniture of steel and 
brass, she walked across the room and stood by the 
window looking westwards across the park, where 
lights were already twinkling. Evening mists ob- 
scured the middle distance. The hollows of the 
park were vague, indefinite ; but behind the stately 
towers of the University the sun was setting in a 
crimson glow. 

It was still too early for evening service, and, 
except for an occasional servant-maid clad in her 
Sunday bravery hurrying past to keep tryst Avitli 
her sweetheart, or a pair of sauntering lovers, the 
Terrace was almost deserted. 

As Elizabeth stood silent, the knowledge that 
never again would she look with the same eyes 
upon this familiar view was depressing ; as she 
gazed out of the window, with a weight on her 
heart, an approaching figure caught her attention. 
She might not have noticed it but that as he 
approached the man slackened his j)ace, and stood 
looking at the house as though uncertain whether to 
proceed. Just as a pang, half-pain, half-pleasure, 
told Elizabeth that it Avas MacCalman, he mounted 
the steps and rang the bell. 

For a moment Elizabeth, in her perturbation of 
tboLigbt, and oblivious of clianged conditions, forgot 
that tlie only maid Avas at church. Then, as a 
.second summons broke the silence, she hastened 
doAN'ustairs and opened the dour. 

No facile greeting passed hetAveen them. "With 
the shock of her deep mourning, her altered appear- 
ance, speech deserted Colin. 

‘Miss Dreglionie he faltered. 

‘It is good of you to call,’ Elizabeth answered, 
‘ Come in.’ 

She led the way upAvards, and they mounted the 
Avidc staircase, from Avhich the heavy Axminster 
caipet had already been removed, and on Avhose 
naked stone their footsteps made an uncanny noise. 

When they reached the drawing-room Elizabeth 
made a motion to light the gas; but MacCalman 
preferred to sit in the gloaming. 


‘Are you all Avell at home?’ he asked, glancing 
round the empty room as though expecting the 
others to appear. With the surroundings something 
of his old aAvkwardness had returned. 

Elizabeth gave the ghost of a laugh. 

‘Oh yes! We are all Avell at home, for I’m the 
only one at home noAv.’ Despite her bravery she 
could not quite control the tremor in her A'-oice. 

‘ And to-morroAv there AA'ill he no home any more,’ 

MacCalman w'as himself again. 

‘ I knoAAv I hoard only to-day. This afternoon I 
called on my old friend Professor Geddes, and he 
told me. What are your plans?’ 

‘They are quite simple.’ Elizabeth tried to 
sioeak more lightly than she felt. ‘Mother has 
gone to Edinburgh to stay Avith Gerty — you kuoAV 
she Avas married? Yes, and Nelly too. Nelly is 
in India, and I leave here to-morroAA'' to seek my 
fortune.’ 

The tell-tale quiver had returned to mock the 
brave Avords, and she abandoned the effort to appear 
unmoved, 

‘ Tliis is the last night in the old home— the home 
my father loved. And I am glad to be able to 
speak of him to one Avho knew Avhat he Avas.’ 

Moving to a chair nearer, MacCalman began 
talking of Mr Dreghorne, telling of Avhat his 
cheery good-felloAvship had been to him, a friend- 
less student in that big city; of hoAV his hearty 
Avelcome had made him feel less an outcast. 

Gradually his sympathy dreAv from Elizabeth her 
story. More from Avhat she did not say than from 
Avhat she did, Colin learned of the dread of going 
among strangers that Avarred so cruelly Avith her 
craving for independence. 

The room Avas dark save for the ray of a street 
lamji, that cast a Aveird illumination on the roof, 
Avhen Colin told her, in simple, picturesque language, 
his story: of how, Avhile he Avas yet a child, his 
parents had both been droAA'ned Avhen cruising 
between the islands in a fishing-smack, and his care 
had devolved upon his grandparents, aa'Iio, AA’hen he 
showed a desire for learning, had sacrificed them- 
selves to send him to GlasgoAV University. Elizabeth 
heard that theirs Avas the first refined home-circle 
Avherein he had been received on terms of e([uality, 
and hoAV to him, an uncouth Highland lad Avho had 
never before spoken familiarly Avith a gracious, 
beautiful Avoman, slie had seemed more than 
mortal. 

Unburdening his mind, Colin told of his much- 
deplored self-efiacement during her fleeting island- 
visit, and confessed that until he had heard her 
name coupled Avith that of Sir James Carnhus Le 
had neA^er quite realised the hopelessness of his 
passion ; though since then, hearing that a daughter 
of Mr Dreghornc’s Avas married, he had schooled 
himself to think of her as espoused to another. 

‘It must have been Nelly’s Avedding you heard 
of. She AA'as married first. Gerty Avas married 
only a feAV months before jjapa died,’ Elizabeth 
murmured. 
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'This evening, when the Professor told me you 
were still uinved, my heart waxed hot within me’ 
— MacClalman had an unconscious W'ay of lapsing 
o(‘casionally into Scriptural phraseology: it was 
the, language of emotion with him — ‘ I felt as though 
mountains had hemi removed, and the rough places 
made plain.’ 

Joyful tears overflowed Elizabeth’s eyes as he 
went on to speak of his grandparents, w'ho could not 
be. induced to quit the sea-girt home where they 
had passed their lives, and who regarded him, the- 
only child of their only child, as their sole link 
with tlie outer world. 

‘ They have known of ray love for you ever since 
I used to unburden my heart by writing of you to 
tliem. But when you went to the island, though 
slie did nob know who you were, my grandmother 
said that surely even, the han-tujiiearna bhriadlia 
herself could not be more beautiful than you. She 
a-hvays spoke of you, whom she had never seen, as 
the han-ticjliearna, bhriadlia. It means “ magnificent 
lady.’” 

‘ Oh, no, no ! I am only a beggar-maid.’ 

‘Elizabeth, just think what a proud day it would 
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jENTUEY before tlie poet Cowper 
Avrote the Iine,s, 

Absence of occupation is not rest, 

A mmd quite vacant is a mind distress’d, 
John Locke had written, ‘ Our short 
lives Avill not serve us for the attain- 
ment of all things; nor can our minds be always 
intent on something to be learned. The weakness 
of our constitutions, both of mind and body, 
requires that wc should be often unbent; and he 
that will make a good rise of any part of his life 
iimst allow a large portion of it to recreation;’ and 
he goes on to tell us that ‘ recreation is not being 
idle (as every one may observe), but easing the 
wearied part by change of business.’ Just, tlien, as 
an active body after a hard day’s work in shop or 
factory will seek its necessary refreshment in some 
open-air pastime, so the active mind of men of 
letters finds ifs a]3t diversion in some sport of the 
brain. 

The first to greet us on opening an edition of 
Lord Byron’s Avorks is a collection of light frag- 
ments included under the generic term ‘Hours of 
Idleness.’ Macaulay frequently relinquished his 
scholarly essay-writing to compose a nursery rhyme 
fur the amusement of his little nieces; and Edgar 
Allan Poe Avould banish for a Avhile his Aveird cou- 
ception.s to indulge in the sport of a valentine or 
enigma. We have selected these three men in 
opening because, judged by tbeir AA-orks, they were 
of entirely different natures ; yet eacli Avas Avont to 
indulge in Avliat Sir James Mackintosh Avonld style 
‘the frivolous Avork of polished idleness,’ finding, 


he for them if I took them a maguificent lady as 
my wife. May I ? ’ 

‘ Yes, yes ! ’ Elizal.)etli said, and ‘ Yes ’ again Avhen, 
her hands clasjKid close in his, she .sat amazed 
under the manifestation of the wondrous A\'ay of 
Providence. 

‘ It will make mother so happy to think you Avant 
her too. 1 don’t think she would feel quite at home 
a\A'ay from me. But, remember,’ she added, Avitb a 
flash of her old spirit as he pleaded for an immediate 
marriage, ‘I’m not going to be defrauded of my 
rights. 1 must be courted ! ’ 

‘Yes, you shall be courted,’ Golin agreed with 
alacrity. ‘If there is little time for courting 
before marriage, there Avill be plenty afterwards.’ 
The tone of bis voice, a light in bis eyes, told 
Elizabeth that no further assurance Avas needed. 

That night, as she \mbound her thick hair before 
the mirror, Elizabeth caught a glimpse of rose- 
ilusbed cheeks, of joy-dilfused eyes, and, loaning 
forward, she Avliispored softly to her reflection: 

‘ It Avasn’t true, Elizabeth. Somebody Avauts you, 
Elizabeth. Somebody does Avant you ! ’ 

THE END. 


E C R E A T I O N. 

jiiaybe, like the grufit Eewton, tbeir neces.sary re- 
creation in the mere transfer of thought from one 
subject to another; for, as the old Avriter Plisedrus 
tells us in one of bis fables, the mind ought some- 
tiiue.s to be diverted, that it may return the better 
to tliinking.* 

The selected trio are b}’ no means alone in tbeir 
play. George Canning, Pope, MatthcAV Prior, and 
Dr Doddridge, to name but a feAV, Avould give rest 
to the Aveary brain by composing an epigi’am. 
That by the last-named on the motto of the arms 
of his family, Dam vivimus vioarjiua, Avas coirsidered 
by Dr Johnson one of the flnest in the English 
language : 

‘Live while you live,' the ei)icure would say, 

‘And seize the ideasures of tlie present day.’ 

‘Live Avhile you live,’ the sacred Preacher cries, 
‘And give to God each inonient as it flie.s.’ 

Lord, in niy views let both united he ; 

I live in pleasure when I live to Thee. 

Others Avould compound a riddle like that which 
Ilallam the historian sent to a lady to solve, giving 
her a year in Avhicli to .solve it ; but, be d^'ing before 
the year Avas out,, it has been left unanswered. 
Here it is : 

I sit on a rock whilst I’m raising the wind, 

But, the storm once abated, I’m gentle and kind; 
I’ve kings at my feet who await but my nod, 

To kneel in the dust on the ground I have trod. 

Tho’ seen to the woiid, I’m knowir to hut few, 

The Gentile dcte.sts me, I'm pork to the JeAv. 

* Lusus animo dehent aliquando dari, 

Ad cogitandum melior ut redoat sibi. 

Phwdrun, Fable XII. 1, 2. 
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I never have passed but one night in the dark, 

And that was with hToah alone in the Ark. 

My weight is three pounds, my length is a mile, 

And when I ’m discovered you ’ll say, with a smile. 
That my first and my last are the best of our isle. 
During the present century Soutliey in The 
Doc, tor, and D’Israeli in Ins Ouriosities of Literature, 
have indulged in anagrani-inalcing, the torturing of 
a poor word or sentence a thousand ways, as Dryden 
calls it in his Macjleclcnoe. When George Thompson, 
the elofpient anti-slavery advocate, was asked to 
enter Parliament with, a view to his more efficiently 
serving the cause of negro emancipation, he sub- 
mitted the matter to the consideration of his friends, 
one of whom sent the following reply, composed of 
the letters of his name ; ‘ 0 go, the negro’s M.P.’ 

Countless charades have been penned, notably by 
Praed and Calverley, whose versification, irrespec- 
tive of their purport, is very often beautiful. 

‘ Punning grows upon everybody,’ wrote Sydney 
Smith ; and it certainly appears to have flourished 
among all sorts and conditions of men. The 
writings of Aristotle, Cicero, Isocrates, and Plato, 
the serious sermons of Bishop Andrewes, the trage- 
dies of Shakespeare, the comic poems of Thomas 
Hood, are freely sprinkled with puns. Theodore 
Hook’s amusing account of a quondam general 
strike among the working-men of Paris is a good 
example of such play upon words : ‘ The bakers, 
being ambitious to extend their do-mains, declared 
that a revolution was needed; and, though not 
exactly bred up to arms, soon reduced their crusty 
masters to terms. The tailors called a council of 
the board to see what measures should be taken, and, 
looking upon the bakers as the flmver of chivalry, 
decided to follow suit; the consecptence of which 
was that a cereous insurrection was lighted wp among 
the candle-makers, wliicli, however aozc7tf-ed it might 
appear in the eyes of some persons, developed traits 
of character not unworthy of ancient Greece.’ 


The palindrome and acrostic are other favourite 
varieties, the combination of which in a palindromic 
acrostic, such as the specimen given below on the 
name of Lord Glenelg, Secretary of State for War 
during the rei^i of William lY., calls for the 
exercise of considerable ingenuity : 

G o G Of a noted giant I am the name, 

And backwards or forwards I’m just the same. 

L eve L Of a dull unifonnity I ’m the name, 

And backwards or forwards I’m just the same. 

E y E Of the light of a countenance I ’m the name. 

And backwards or forwards I ’m ju.st tbo same. 

]Sr 00 N Of the sun’s mid journey 1 am the name, 

And backwards or forwards I ’m just the same. 

E V E Of the mother of mankind I am the name, 

And backwards or forwards I’m just the same. 

L e L Of a fair young Mary I was the name. 

And backwards or forwards I ’m jnst the same. 

G a G Of what compels silence I am the name, 

And backwards or forwards I ’m just the same. 

These initials combine, you will find they frame 
Of a son of Britain the noble name, 

A peer and statesman of fairest fame, 

And hackAvards or forwards ’Ms still the same. 

The oldest form of such play would appear to he 
the rebus, a pictorial representation of some word 
or sentence, for we find Cicero in the second 
century b.c. devising one for a public monument 
to himself. 

Several other classes of literary conceit are 
detailed in Addison’s contributions Nos. 58 and 59 
to the Spectator, which may best be described as 
the labours of those who have been ‘busy about 
nothing.’ They smack of a man stretching out his 
arms to yawn rather than of stretching them out 
for relaxation; of idleness, which Montesquieu de- 
clared should be ranked among the punishments 
of hell rather than of recreation, that breathing of 
the mind which Fuller opined would otherwise he 
stifled with continual business. 


A OOISTSCIENTIOUS O EJECT OR. 



llT five o’clock in the evening tbe 
Snapping Turtle cruiser, second-class, 
five thousand six hundred tons, ten 
thousand i.h.p., hauled ofl: from 
the Tan-jong-paga wharf at Singa- 
pore and anchored in the stream. 
She had been coaling, and all day long the stream 
of hasket-laden coolies had discharged their loads 
into her capacious bunkers until she literally would 
not hold another ounce. She was, by order of ‘My 
Lords,’ starting on, a coal-endurance trial with a new 
brand of coal from Piilu-Lomhang, which its owner, 
Donald iMaePherson, averred to he the finest fuel 
ever put on hoard of a man-of-war. 

‘Ye’ll ohsairve,’ he had remarked to the chief- 
engineer of tiaei Snapping Turtle, ‘when it comes 
aboard, a peculiar shine on it, and now ye ’ll never 


have known the joy that comes of it until ye’ve 
used it. Talk of best lYelsh — ^pooh !’ 

The chief-engineer, being a man of few illusions 
and much experience, had sniffed contemptuously, 
and now the stuff was aboard he Avas remarking to 
his senior engineer : 

‘Shiny! I should jolly well think it is shiny, 
and if it don’t run pure pitch into the ash-pits I 
shall be agreeably surprised.’ 

The "captain came oft’ from the club at ten I’.iii. 
and ordered steam to he ready at six the next 
morning, and punctually to the moment the cruiser 
weighed and stood northwards through the. Malacca 
Straits. It was the fine- weather season in th.e 
Indian Ocean, and as they, were simply ordered to 
experiment on the coal, it was a case of ‘there and 
back again,’ and the captain could plea.ee himself 
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wliere lie went; he was to return to Singapore 
when his hunkers were empty— that was all. The 
usual routine of a rnan-of-war at sea went on with 
its clockwork regularity ; but on the second day out, 
just as tlie captain had lighted his after-luncheon 
cigar, and had composed himself in the depths of 
an arm-chair to read the Pfw/c Tin, a knock came 
at the cabin door, and the sentry thrust in his head. 

‘Staff-surgeon, sir, if you idease, umuld like to 
speak to you.’ 

‘ Ask him to come in.’ 

The staff-surgeon, a tall, middle-aged man, made 
his appearance. 

‘Anything wrong, Holmes?’ asked the captain. 
‘Yon don’t usually favour me at this time of day. 
Sit down and have a cheroot.’ 

Tire staff-surgeon sat dowm opposite to his superior 
officer, hut declined the proffered cheroot. 

‘ I regret to .say, sir, that I have very had new.s. 
Hi-Fong, the Chinese ward -room second-steward, has 
an attack of smallpox.’ 

The captain took his cigar out of his mouth, 
whi.stled, and put it hack again. 

‘ That ’s had,’ he said after a pause, staring at the 
man opposite to him. ‘What’s to do now, doctor ?’ 

‘ I have quite made up my mind as to my course 
of action, sir, and I have come to you for your 
approval.’ 

* Well, tell us what jmu propo,SG.’ 

' It is a hud case— a very had ca,SG-— and the isola- 
tion must he complete. I had thought, with your 
pjermission, of rigging a shelter over the starboard 
quarter-boat and putting the patient in there. In 
this fine weather he can come to no harm. The officer 
■of the watch can see to it that no one is alloAved to 
get into the boat save myself and the sick-bay man 
Avho Avill attend upon him.’ 

‘ Capital pdan. Anything else to propose ?’ 

‘ Only this. As I kncAv that smallpox Avas hanging 
about ill Singapore, I provided myself Avith enough 
lymph to vaccinate the AAdiole ship’s company. It 
should he done at once.’ 

‘ I (puitc agree, doctor ; and yon shall make a start 
on me. If I ’in done it Avill shoAV the Avhole ship’s 
company the necessity of it, and AA'e shan’t have any 
trouble about the matter.’ 

‘ Then I Avill get Hi-Fong into the cutter at once, 
sir, and AA'ill start the vaccination to-morroAV morning.’ 

‘Very good.’ 

The ncAvs of the unpleasant visitation soon got 
noised about the ship, and after quarters that 
evening, Avhen the men Avere dismissed, the bugle 
sounded the ‘ still.’ Every hlue-jacket, stoker, and 
marine became as a graven image. 

‘ Carry on Avith. that piipe, chief-hoatsAA’-ain’s mate,’ 
said the commander. 

Long and shrill came the call from the silver 
Avhistle, and then a mighty voice Avhich proclaimed 
‘D’you ’ear there? Smallpox ’aving broken out 
aboard, all ’ands Avill he A^accinated, beginning to- 
morroAv morning. When the orficers ’as been done 
the starboard watch o’ fo’c’sle-nien Avill lay aft to the 


sick-bay, and then the other parts o’ the ship accord- 
ing as ordered.’ 

The bugle sounded the ‘carry on,’ and. the men 
AVere piped to supper. The men sAA’-alloAved their 
tea in a hurry, and then lighting their pipes, 
proceeded to discuss the situation. Alexander 
Hetherington aa^is an engine-room artificer, a 
.stocky, red-faced, obstinate man from one of the 
northern shipyards, Avho at tdie age of tAventy- 
seven Avas making his first acquaintance Avith His 
Majesty’s SerAuce on board the Snapping TnrtL. 
He had merely been a year at it, and did not like 
it a hit; and it is only lair to add that the service 
liked him eAmii less. Steeped to the lips in. I:he 
modern doctrines of trade unionism, he AA'as perpetu- 
ally inveighing against the discipline to Avhich he 
AAUS .subjected, and Avearied hotli his superiors and 
his messmates Avith his grnmhling. He, then, it 
AA'as who stood pipe in mouth and discoursed loudly 
on the iniquity of the recent order. 

‘To tell me,’ he was saying, ‘ns ’oav (,hat I am 
to he put to the degradation of nn absurd operation 
like vaccination is to tell me that; I am a .slave and 
no free Englishman. What right, I ask, ’as any 
orficer to command me to Aindergo it ?’ 

‘ I don’t knoAv much about Avhat right the skipper 
’as to give an order, Snuhhy ’ (for thus AA^as his long- 
Avinded name abbreviated on the loAVcr deck, having 
a personal reference to the shortness of hi.s nose), 
replied the ai'raoin’er’,s mate. ‘Per’ap.s you don’t 
Icnow Avhat ’appened in my last .ship to an ordinary 
.seaman ?’ 

‘ I do not,’ retorted Snuhhy disdainfully. 

‘ Well, it AA'as like this ’ere. You kuoAvs that'a hoy 
is rated a man AAdien ’e ’s eighteen years of age, and 
this hoy ’e done something — I forget Avhat — on ’i.s 
eighteenth birthday, and the first lootenant ’e ’ad 
’im across the breech of a gun and tAvelve o’ the 
A’’ery best lammed into ’im afore ’e ’ardiy JiineAv 
Avhere ’e AA’-as. Well, ’e goes doAvn on the loAver 
deck rubbing of ’i.S3elf, and meets ’i,s chum. “ ’Ullo,” 
says the chum, Avho Avas a hit o’ a sea-laAvyer, same 
as you, Snuhhy ’ — Snuhhy grunted — ‘ “ AAdiat ’s up 
along o’ you?” “I ’Am ’ad a dozen Avith tlic cane.” 
“ What 1 ” says ’is chum, “ and you eighteen ? Why, 
I tell you that the fiust lootenant can’t; do it. ’E 
can’t eAmn order it, I say.s.” “Oh, dry up!” .says 
the hoy; “don’t you .see, you silly blighter, that 
I ’Am ’ad it?” That’.s the same as Avhat you’ll 
he, Snuhhy, afore you’re much older. You’ll ’ave 
’ad it, and much good may it do yon.’ 

So saying, the armourer’.s mate Icnocked the ashes 
out of his pipe and departed. 

‘ I am a conscientiou.s objector to this ah.sui’d prac- 
tice,’ said Snuhhy, ‘and I shall refu.se to submit.’ 

An unholy joy pervaded the loumr (leclc. Tliey 
kneAV the man to he an obstinate fool ; hut they also 
kneAv their wiptain, and gleefully aAA’aited develop- 
ments. The folloAving day the master -at -arms 
reported to the commander that .iretherington, 
E.R.A., wished to see him Avilh regard to the amc- 
cination-order, and at a quarter to iAvelve the inter- 
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view took place. The lower deck was all agog witk 
excitement ; but the master-at-arms kneAV his busi- 
ness, and the interview was as private as circum- 
stances permitted, although he could not prevent 
the quarterdeclc sweepers from pretending great 
zeal in the sweeping of the deck in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The report was transmitted by 
'Nobby’ Clarke, A.B., to a highly appreciative 
audience during the dinn.er-hour : 

‘ Me and Tiger [this was a meek ordinary seaman 
so christened] was a-sweeping o’ the quarterdeck 
when Snubby came afore the commander. “ What 
do you want to see me about 1 ” says the commander. 
“About this ’ere vaccination turn-out, sir,” an- 
sw'ered Snubby as bold as you like. “Well, what 
about it 1 ” “ Only as I ’m a conscientious objector 

and a something Primitive something.” — ^Did you 
catch them words, Tiger ? ’ 

‘No,’ replied Tiger. 

‘Well, any’ow, ’e goes on and ’e says, using all o’ 
them long words that ’e ’s so fond o’ : “ I asseverate 
it to he the inali — something — privilege o’ an 
Englishman to he a Primitive something and not 
to submit to no degrading operations,” ’e says. 
“Oh, you do, do you?” answers the commander 
very quiet. “Them, sir, is the sentiments o’ the 
Primitive somethings what ’aven’t never sub- 
mitted.” “Indeed?” says the commander, even 
quieter than before; and then ’e turns to Jorndy 
[this is the generic name for the master-at-arms, 
and is supposed in some mystic way to be derived 
from gendarme!] and says, “Dismiss this man. 
I ’ll give ’im ’is answer to-morrow.” ’ 

‘’E’s always gassing about something, is that 
there Snubby, ’im. and ’is Primitive somethings,’ 
remarked a quartermaster, with much disdain. ‘ I 
don’t ’old myself with none o’ them there fancy 
religions, so to speak, and no more did the skipper 
o’ my last ship. There was one o’ them fat-headed 
Tiffies, just such another as Smxbby, and ’e comes 
on the quarterdeck and wants to see the captain 
about ’is religion. “Well,” says the old man, 
“what’s all this? What do these three men 
want, master-at-arms ?” There was a ordinary sea- 
man and a ship-steward’s assistant along o’ ’im. 
“They says,” answers Jorndy, “something about 
religion, but I don’t rightly understand myself, sir, 
what they Avants to be at.” “There’s Church o’ 
England,” says the old man, “there’s Eoman 
Catholic,” ’e says, “and there’s Wesleyan: which 
o’ ’em do you belong to?” “If you please, sir,” 
says the Tiffy, “ me and these other two good men 
’ere Ave belong to the Church o’ the Lord.” “ The 
Church o’ says the old man. “Noaa', let me 

tell Aroii I don’t have no fancy religions aboard ’ere. 
Tbcre’s three laid doAAm in the Admiralty In- 
structions,” says ’e, “and you can take your choice. 
And, damme ! ” ’e says, “ AA^hat ’s good enough for me 
is good enough for the likes o’ you, I ’d ’aA’-e you to 
knoAv.’” 

‘And Avhat did the Tiffy do?’ asked a leading 
stoker. 


‘ Dried up, same as AA'hat Snubby ’ll ’aA'-e to do 
afore ’e ’s very nmch older.’ 

‘We ’ad a rum tuni-otit up to Stonebouse barracks 
aU along o’ religion one time,’ said the sergeant of 
marines. ‘Parson come there and AA'ants to drill 
the choir in church like; but the choir couldn’t 
get the hang o’ it nohoAA', and one day the parson 
AA'as talking to the sergeant-major and tells ’im all 
about it. “ I wants ’em,” ’e says, “ to assume the 
eastward position,” ’e says. “IWiat’s that there?” 
asks the major. Well, the parson ’e turns to and 
’e explains it all to the major ; and the major ’e says, 
“ You leaA’-e ’em to me. I ’ll give ’em preliminary 
drill, and you’ll see ’em face round like as if they 
Avas in the barrack square.” ’ 

‘’Ow did ’e do it?’ put in the armourers mate. 

‘Well, ’e falls in the choir in the schoolroom, one 
row on ’em the starboard side, and the other row 
on the port, and then ’e says, “Just you attend to 
me AAdiile I gives the detail for the eastAA'ard position. 
That there blackboard,” ’e says, “ is Avhere the parson 
is supposed to he a-standing in church, and what 
you ’as to do is this: Avhen you ’ears the parson 
say, ‘ I believe,’ don’t none o’ you stir ; them w'ords is 
only a caution ; hut as soon as ever ’e goes on, round 
on your ’eels together.” That there choir Avas a 
fair treat to see after that, the AA’ay they ’d turn.’ 

‘ Wliat 1 ’ ejaculated the captain, ‘ a conscientious 
objector ? Shades of Nelson, Sharpe, are you quite 
sure that you ’re nAA^ake aird that I ’m sober ? ’ 

The commander grinned. 

‘It’s that 2radding-headed fool of an engine- 
room artificer Hetheriugton, sir— -the man thej^ call 
Snubby on tbe loAver deck — and he pitched a yarn 
as long as the maintop-boAAdiue. into me about con- 
scientious objections and Ixoaa^ he belonged to the 
Primitive something or other AAdiich neA’er had and 
never Avoxxld he vaccinated, and a lot more stuff of 
the same sort.’ 

‘Let’s haA^e the doctor here and see Avhat he 
thinks about it.’ 

The doctor AA^as sent for, and a.j)peared. He looked 
very graA’^e. 

‘ That Chinaman’s dead, sir,’ he announced, ‘and 
the sick-bay man and I haA^e seA\ui him up in a 
hammock and then throAvn our clothes overhoard. 
He should be buried at once.’ 

This AA'as done, and then the topic of Snubby 
became once more uppermost. 

‘He must be isolated at all costs, sir,’ said the 
doctor, ‘tinless he is vaccinated.’ 

‘All right; I’ll settle him,’ replied the captain. 
‘ Have him up on the quarterdeck noAV ; and I AA'-ant 
you to attend, doctor.’ 

So once again Snubby stood in the i>resence of 
his superiors. He used all the longest Avords in his 
vocahxilary, and had raised himself greatly in his 
own estimation before he had finished. The captain 
stood looking quietly at the self-asserth’^e, obstinate, 
excited man before him, and alloAved him to come 
to a standstill. Then he turned to the doctor. 
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‘1 understand that it is your opinion that the 
safety of the whole ship’s company demands that 
every one on board should be vaccinated?’ 

Tlie doctor bowed. 

‘ That is decidedly my opinion, sir.’ 

‘Have you formed any opiaiion on the case of this 
conscientious objector?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘ In that case I propose to submit for your pro- 
fessional opinion a plan of my own to see if it meets 
with your concurrence.’ 

The doctor bowed again. The captain then turned 
to the complacent Suubby, who thought that things 
were all going his way, and that in a very few 
minutes he would be sent forward unvaccinated, 
an object of admiration to all the lower deck. 

‘ I won’t call you an obstinate fool,’ remarked the 
captain slowly, ‘ because if I did I should be paying 
you a compliment ; but I am now about to explain 
e-xactly what I am going to do with you.~-I sup- 
pose,’ turning to the doctor, ‘that if this man is 
segregated from the rest of the ship’s company for a 
period of throe Aveeks, and if he does not develop 
the disease, he may be considered as fairly safe?’ 

‘I should prefer a month, sir,’ answered the 
doctor gravely. 

* He shall certainly ha^'e it, In that case he will 
have to finish his period of (Quarantine ashore, as 
our cruise only lasts another three Aveeks.— And 
noAA’,’ continued the captain, ‘ for you. Poor 
Hi-Pong is dead and buried; he was put in the 
starboard i|uarter-boat ; you shall live in the port 
quarter-boat until Ave reach Singapore. — Master-at- 
arms, march this engine-room artificer aft. See 
him into the quarter-boat, ami report to me Avhen 
he is there.’ 

‘ Eight turn, quick march,’ came the order. 

‘ But, sir ’ said Suubhy. 

‘All, yes,’ said the captain, AAutli the ghost of a 
smile liovering round his clean-shaven mouth, 
‘one moment, docloi’, please. Under the circum- 
stances I have hut very little doubt you aa'IU agree 
with me in Avliat I am going to say now, and that is, 
that OAving to the space in Avhich this engine-room 
artificer Avill he confined it would be deci(iedly un- 
adAusable to give him full rations ? ’ 

‘ It AYould decidedly he most detrimental to> his 
health,’ rejilied the doctor. 

‘ And the question of his grog also arises,’ pursued 
the ca|) tain. 

‘ Rum,’ said the doctor in a graAm voice, ‘ Avould 
under the circumstances he most unadvisahle.’ 

‘Eight turn,’ came the inexorable voice of the 
master-at-arms ; ‘ quick march.’ 

‘ But, sir ’ began Snubby again. 

‘Silence!’ thundered the captain, his blue eyes 
flashing fire. The pride of the trade-union quailed 
visibly, and, followed hy the master-at-arma, made 
his Avay to the quarter-boat, into Avhich he humbly 
climlied. The yeoman of the signals had been an 
undetected 1 istener and spectator of the Avhole jier- 
formance from tlui break of the poop. Once Snubliy 


Avas safely disposed of in the cutter the yeoman fle.l 
like a lapAving to the loAver deck, and the wdiole 
ship’s company gave themselves over to a restrained 
and decorous mirtli. 

Once again did the ‘still’ ring out from the liugle 
after quarters, and the men absolutely held their 
breath AAdth curiosity. Tbe Q)ipe .sb rilled tbrougb 
the quiet evening air. ‘ D’ you ’ear there ? Engine- 
room artificer Hetherington is a conscientious ob- 
jector to vaccination; consequently ’e aauII not be 
vaccinated same as the rest o’ the ship’s coaqAany; 
hut considering that an uiiAAaccinated man is a great 
danger aboard, ’e is put in quarantine for a month. 
The first three Aveeks Avill be in tbe jAort quarter- 
boat till AA'e return to Singapore, when ’e will be 
sent to the quarantine station. As ’e Avill not ’ave 
no opportunity for to take exercise, ’is rations Avil! 
he reduced to “ six-upon-four j ” and aa rum is had 
for the disease, ’e Avill not he allowed no grog. Any 
one communicating Avith ’im in any AA'ay Avhafcever 
Avill he considered as liable to quarantine, and Avill 
be placed in one o’ the other boats under the same 
restrictions,’ 

The chief-boatswain’s mate paused and studied 
the paper Avhich he held in his hand, and from 
Avhich he had made this long announcement. Then 
he gave another chirp on his silver call and pro- 
ceeded : ‘ The captain will be A'ery pleased to inter- 
vieAv any other men aboard o’ this ’ere ship Avhat 
considers themselves to be conscientious objectors,’ 

There Avas dead silence, and then a man laughed ; 
and then, disciQfline notAA-ithstanding, such a shout 
of merriment arose as had never been heard on 
board a man-of-AA’ar before. The captain Avas a 
discreet iiian; he retired to his cabin. At six 
that CAmning, or exactly one hour aftei’Avards, the 
contrite Snubby ^vns A’acoinated at his oaaux request, 


FLAaSl'AFF HILL. 

This wind, from where the sunset dies, 
Comes rushing through the fading light, 

And tears the Aveavy trees, and flies 
Over the hills to meet the night. 

He makes the corded flagstaff groan 
And rattle on this barren crest, 

Whither avo climbed an hour agoue 
To watch the colours in the Avest. 

And now there i.s no more to .see, 

And, as Avith care we w, under down, 

He sways our steps and trifles free 
With Lili’s hair and tAvirls her gown. 

So that together Ave must cling, 

And hardly, oft, escape a fall; 

And pause to mind our balancmg, 

And gas]) to br'eatho, if hreathe at ail. 

But while we wrestle witli his Avill, 

And strive and turn in his ernhraee, 

I reck not of liini, Avatching still 
Her flying hair, her glowing face. 

K. K. L. 
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fifties and sixties, and developing 
their resources with good judgment 
and feverish activity, the western colony appeared 
to be wrapped in slumber, except for her fine 
exploratory work and occasional spurts of energy 
in the matter of gold-finding. But very little 
steady work w'as actually done until Bayley and 
Ford, having discovered at Ooolgardie the gold- 
reef which made Western Australia famous 
throughout the world, before they went to bed 
on a cei'tain Sunday in September 1892 picked 
up and ‘dollied’ with a tomahawk five hundred 
ounces from the cap of the reef. Then Rip 
Van Winkle woke up, rubbed his sleepy eyes, 
jumped out of, bed, seized his pick and his axe and 
his farming implements, and set to work in dead 
earnest to develop the wonderful resources of his 
great country. And he has stuck to it ever since 
with such grim determination that he now leads 
the van of all the states in material progress. For 
sixty-three years this huge territory was practi- 
cally unknown, and had no more influence in the 
Avorld than the Solomon Islands; but in the sub- 
setpient ten short years she has surprised every 
one l5y the magnitude of her public works, by her 
dauntless courage in overcoming difficulties, and by 
the extreme rapidity of her development. One can 
scarc(‘ly credit that all this visilde progress has been 
made in a single decade ; but a glance at the official 
records shov's that this is undoubtedly the case, 
in 1892 tlie population was only fifty-eight tliou- 
.sand ; to-day it is two hundred and twenty-four 
thousand. 

The total value of the gold produced during half 
a century ending 1892 was rather less than five 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds, while for 
the subsequent ten years the production was over 
thiiiy-seven million pounds sterling. It reads like 
an Oriental faljle. Her output in 1892 was two 
hundred and twenty-six thousand two hundred and 
No. 322.— VoL. VII. [AUFdyhts 


eighty-four pounds; in 1902 it rose to seven 
million nine hundred and forty-seven thousand 
six hundred and sixty-three pounds. Her railways 
have expanded sevenfold ; in 1892 they barely 
covered working expenses, now they not only pay 
costs of operation, but provide full interest on 
capital, and a small margin of jprofit in addition. 

COOLGARDIB WATER SCHEME. 

This great venture has been completed under 
difficulties rvhich might well have daunted the 
stoutest heart; and although many persons are 
entitled to some credit for its creation, there is no 
doubt that to Sir John Forrest’s indomitable energy, 
foresight, and determination the success of tliis 
magnificent project is mainly due. To pump water 
through pipes stretching three hundred and eighty 
mile.s into the far interior, on a constantly ascending 
grade, may surely be called, without exaggeration, 
a great conception; but to finance it required no 
ordinary courage, in view of the fact that at the 
outset the phenomenally rich Kalgoorlie had not 
been born, and there was then only a population ; 
of some one hundred and fifty thousand to face a 
contemplated expenditure of three million pounds. 
Yet the work has been successfully accomplished, 
in flat contradiction of all the sneers and dismal 
predictions of detractors ; and the mines and town- 
ships all along the route are now supplied with 
■water at the rate of six shillings and sixpence per 
thousand gallons, instead of having to pay two 
pounds for that quantity. 

To one from the home country six shillings and 
sixpence for common water looks an appalling and 
unconscionable extortion, but on these happy gold- 
fields, Avhere a lemon-squash costs a shilling, the 
miner parts with half-croAvns more readily than 
they spend ‘ crummies ’ (threepence) in other parts 
of Australia. And a never-failing supply of water 
must greatly stimulate the development of the gold- 
fields, and at the same time conduce to the health 
and happiness of the inhabitants, who have to en- 
dure much in that arid belt of sand and flies and 
torrid heat, and dreariness indescribable. 

Reserved.] Jan. 30, I904. 
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I'HB BASTKKN GOLDFIELDS. 

These were, of course, the lu.-ihi attraction Avhich 
drew so many visitors from all parts of Australia, 
some of whom had come distances over four 
thousand niih'S. There were two special trains 
from i’erth, tilled with invited gue.sts, and the 
journey to and fro was run strictly to time. Tlie 
water-openin" crn'cmony at Goolgardie passed off 
successfully : proccs.sion of visitors in buggies, eight 
tall, quick-paced camels with their Afghan drivers 
in full dress, military officers in all their glory, 
volunteers in khaki, mounted police, crowds of 
civilians, brass baud, (lags, banners, mottoes, and 
decorations ; shops closetl, and the entire toivn en 
fete. Coulgardie at its foundation ro.se like a rocket, 
and a (le.sert was suddenly transformed into a settled 
town; hut as soon as the greater riches of Kal- 
goorlie werij unveiled, about half the inhabitants 
deserted the older .settlement in a wild stampede 
to tlie .superior attractions of its rival. We found 
Kalgoorlie a wonderful place — everything on a big 
.scale — broad avenues and streets lighted at short 
intervals with electric lamps, electric cars running 
incessantly, telephone btdhs ringing continually, tlie 
clubs and hotels overcrowded, and the streets full of 
colour and animation, and literally blazing with light. 
Who has not heard of the famous ‘ golden mile’? 
Wo were all anxious to see this 'world’s wonder.’ 
What a hive of ceaseless industry it is ! The visitors 
to the mines were divided into groups, and each of 
the big mining companies provided buggies fur its 
own 2 )artioular set. Our party vi.sited the ' Ivanhoe,’ 
and were much impressed with the magnitude of 
the plant, and the various cunning processes for 
the economical extraction of the precious metal. 
All the rough-and-ready methods of the early da 3 *s 
have been abandoned, and niiue.s are now making 
large prolUs which could not possibly have p;ud 
wages under the old hap-hazard and extravagant 
systems. We iv'cut down to eight hundred feet and 
saw the compressor-drills working. Tlie ventilation 
was good, and it was agreeably cool underground, 
hut on the surface the heat was frightful. 

Lunch was provided under cover, on a spacious 
veranda, but all the time the thermometer stood 
steady at 112“ in the shade. It was almost too 
hot to eat anything but lumps of ice, washed down 
with iced lager, Belfast giuger-ale, and ‘ .schweppfis.’ 
The worker gels high wages on tlie goldfields, but 
most people will agree that he fairly earns every 
shilling he receives. A few’- years ago some wise- 
acres shook their heads, and predicted that the 
rapid development of the fields would soon produce 
its inevitable result-— the gold would he worked out, 
and the yield would fall just as suddenly as it had 
ri.sen. But the official records, wliicli are carefully 
checked, tell quite anoilier tale. 

Tlie year 1896 was the first in which gold value.? 
reached one million pounds ; the following year they 
rose to two million five hundred thousand pound.?. 
In 1898 the output was four million pounds ; then 


followed in 1899 a huge leap to six niiliion two 
hundred and lifty thousand pounds. In 1900 there 
was a alight cho<;k, for the product drop]ied to 
six million pounds; hut in 1901 it ruse again as 
high a.s seven million two hundred and thirty-five 
thou.sand pounds; and in 1,002 the yitdd was an 
absolute record for 'Western Austnilia, being close 
upon eight million jiouuds. 

Most of the old pracllcal miner,? vidumle the idea 
of Kalgoorlie having any monopoly in gold-veins, 
and maintain that there are indicailous of as rich 
deposits elsewhere if the prospectors will only 
spread out and thoroughly examine them, instead 
of fossicking round in the neighbourhood of the 
big mines. 

WAGES. 

At present there are no inducements for station 
hands, tanner.?, saddlers, wheelwrights, compo.'iiLoi's, 
coachmen, railwaymen, clressnuikers, or milliuers. 
The current wage for gold-miner.? is twelve shillings 
and sixiienee a day ; forest sawyer,?, twelve shillings ; 
wharf-lahomxu'.?, ten shilling.?; jiloughiuen, seven 
shillings; orchardmen, .six shilling.? and .sixpence; 
farni-lahourer.?, six shilling.? ; cartel’.?, .seven .shillings 
and .sixpence and twelve shillings; painters, ten 
.sliillings and twedve shillings and sixpence; tailors, 
eleven shillings and fourteen shillings; carpenter,?, 
blacksmiths, plumbers, iron-nionlders, eleven shil- 
lings and fifteen shilling.?; stone-ra.asons, tuvelve 
.shillings .and .sixpence and fifteen shillings. Male 
cooks receive fifty shilling,? and eighty shillings with 
hoard per week ; female cook.?, thirty shillings and 
fifty .shilling.?; general .servants, twenty shillings 
ami thirty shilling.?; nursemaids, fifteen shillings 
and thirty .shillings; laundresses, twenty-five shil- 
lings and thirty sliillings; barmen, forty shillings 
and forty-five shilling.?; barmaid.?, forty sliillings 
and fifty .shillings. Whore two rates are quoted, the 
higher is the ruling rate on the goldfield.?. There i.? 
ab.?olutely no demand for clerks, actuaries, or men of 
comiuei'cial experience, however -wide. Gentlemen 
of culture, mvants and literati, are also out of the 
running, for there is a constant glut of intellect 
running to waste in the streets and highways. In 
our youthful days we used to .spout with modest 
pride, ‘The mind’s the measure of the man,’ and 
we really believed it; hut iu Westeru Australia tlie 
measure of a man i.s his mu.scle or his skill as a 
craftsman, The,?« hard-headed Australians have got 
neither soul nor .sentiment. 1 vei'ily believe they 
would ]>ay more to secure the services of a .skilled 
slaughlerinau than for a Senior Wrangler or a Boyal 
Academician, They do not require men to Ihiuk, 
.suggest., or direct, but to do something that is visible 
to tlie eye, were it only to knock a man doivn. A 
champion of the ring would count, for much move 
than a poet-laureate. Perhaps, after all, they are 
right. At this early stage of their history a niiuei', 
or a carpenter, or an iron-moulder Is of more v;i,]ue 
than many poets. Women are c.agerl}' sought after, 
not to type letter? or trim hats, but to nurse baby, to 
cook beefsteaks, and tf) wash aud iron clothes ; and 
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tliey command liigli ^vagcs every wliere; while au 
irreyn’oachahly respeclalde liarmaid on the gold- 
fields may get as mvich as four pounds a weelc, 
and in addition be. lodged and boarded like a 
]:)i'incess. 

There is abiundanee of ouUivable land in the cool 
and healthy southern districts to be had cheaiJ, and 
the prices of local ja’oduce are nearly always good, 
viewe.<l fiaun a farmer’s standpoint. Fruit-grow- 
ing is increasing greatly, and the fine i[uality 
of Westralian fiaiit surprised me {juite as much as 
anything else I observed. 

PERTH. 

I Avas agreeably surpri.sed to find the capital so 
charming a little city, full of bustle and energy, 
with Avell-constructed and Avell-kept pavements, 
croAvded Avitli Avell-dressed people ; handsome shops 
filled Avith customers; long, straight, clean streets 
busy AA’’ith traffic ; and electric tram-cars plying to 
and from the suburlts. 

Some of the older streets are, perhaps, rather 
narroAV and provincial, hut St George’s Terrace 
would he reckoned a nolile thoroughfai’e anyAAdiez’e 
in the wide Avorld. I had a su.s|5icion that, OAving 
to the Avater-opening ceremony, there might he 
more people tlian usual in the city; hut none 
of tlie residents Avould admit for a moment that 
the traffic was in any degree unusual, and Avhat cer- 
tainly lent colour to their opinion was the fact that 
the leading hotels were by no means overcroAvded. 
Not only are the public buildings constructed in 
good style and Avith some regard to future rec^uire- 
ments, but the private buildings, AAholesale AA’are- 
houses, merchants’ offices, and leading retail shops 
are solid and artistic constructions Avorthy of a 
capital citj'^ ; and the principal hotels are unusually 
fine, wdth lofty vestibules, wide staircases, beautiful 
fitting.Sj rich furniture, electric lights, telephones, 
and telegraph-offices. But the greatest surprise of 
all is the large number of tasteful villas and hand- 
some two-story residences in and around the city, 
indicating an amount of Avealth and luxury for 
Avhich Ave AA^ere hardly prepared. For Ave must not 
forget that Perth is for the most part quite a ubav 
city ; ten years ago the population Avas under ten 
tliousand, Avhile to-day it numbers forty thousand 
inhabitants. We expected to see AA'ooden huild- 
iiig.s everywhere, Avith a liberal sprinkling of the 
hateful iron crib so common in these colonies; hut 
the.se were rare exceptions, and the great majority 
of the residences of the Avell-to-do AA'^ere of solid 
brick, tastefully built AAuth stone facings and artistic 
AvoodAvork, and haA'ing a comfortable air of pros- 
perity about them. 

If there is one thing about Avhich the good people 
of Perth are jealous, it is the character of its climate. 
They do not simply insinuate that the Garden of 
Eden is not in it compared AA'ith Perth, but thej'' 
say it openly and ft^arlessly. We langli at the 
Sydney man Avlieii he asks for a perfectly frank 
(‘xpression of our opinion as to their beautifid 


harbour; hut the Perth citizen thinks nothing of 
his harbour, nor his beautiful jiarks, nor his fine 
city, nor his ox, nor his as.e, nor anything that 
is his, save and except his glorious climate ; and 
if you do not at once acknoAvledge tlial. the 
climates of Nice, Algiers, and Madeira are not 
Avovthy to he compared Avith the cele.stial atmos- 
iffieric conditions of Perth, then, my Avorthy friend, 
you must be prepared for a sonieAAdiat chilly re- 
ception. It is a curious idio.syncrasy. But, speak- 
ing seriously, I do not think a word can he said 
against its climate ; it is innch less torrid than the 
climate of Rockhampton, and I like it lietter than 
that of Brisbane, hut I have not travelled around 
the Avorld sufficiently to lie aide to certify tliat it 
is absolutely the finest climate on this planet. 

THE LEGEND OE THE SIX EAMILIES. 

For yeans past I had heard it rumoured that a 
ring of six families ruled the commercial interests 
of Westralia Avith a rod of iron, and committed 
enormous atrocities quite after the style of the 
fearful Council of Ten, who Avere top-dogs in the 
ancient republic of Venice, and Avhose tyranny 
and misgovernment ultimately destroyed it. 

I Avas determined to get to the bottom of tins 
modern mystery of iniquity, or perish in the 
attempt. With cautious circumspection I inter- 
vieAved many of the old identities Avhose actual 
exiierience dated nearly as far hack as the founda- 
tion of the colony, and I AA'as careful to Avrite doAvn 
the six names given by each of my informants, Avho 
Avere reckoned to haA’-e special knoAA’ledge on this 
interesting subject. The unexpected result of my 
inA’’estigation aars that no tw'o of the lists agreed: 
and Avhen the roll of the celebrated families had 
expanded to five-and-tAA'enty original and distinct 
species, I judged that it Avas time to cry a halt. 
And the funny part of it AA’-as, that most of my 
informants Avere aiuxious to proA'e to me that their 
family Avas undoubtedly one of the six, and that 
their neighbour over the Avay had not the ghost of 
a shoAv to establish a claim for such honour. After 
thinking the matter oA-’er, I came to a someAvhat 
similar conclusion as the illustrious Betsy Prig 
arriA-ed at Aidien she said that ‘she didn’t believe 
there never aaus no sich j)Usson as Mrs ’Arris.’ 

HOSPITALITIES. 

Within the short space of ten days Ave had thi rtcen 
receiitions, public functions, banquets, and lunches 
—not thirteen of each, but thirteen in all — accom- 
panied, by the usual A'ariely of mirthful and dis- 
tressing speeches, a few of them really bright, terse, 
and iiistructiA'e. The Western Australian members 
of Parliament treated their visitors with consum- 
mate courtesy and brotherly kindness; indeed, in 
their anxiety to do honour to their guests, I fear 
lest they may Inu^e caused oftenco by overlooking 
their OAvn men of mark. ‘Our distinguished 
visitors’ AA^ere so frequently referred to in the 
speeches that it called to my mind Mark Twain’s 
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famous stoi’y of the interview between the Czar of 
Russia and the Quah&r excursionists : ‘ We are 
a liaiiilful of American citizens travelling nnosten- 
tationsly for pleasure.’ But it wns all done with 
the kindest intentions, in absolute good faith, and 
without the faintest idea of poldng ‘ borak ’ at 
‘our distinguished visitors’ aforesaid. Then the 
hospitalities were not a mere empty I'hetorical dis- 
play of elegant cornpliraents, for the tables were 


spread: with a j)rofusiuu of everything that w'as rare 
and costly. Lii tiiis connection I am remiiided of 
a certain Lord Provost in Scotland, who was com- 
pelled to lile his schedule some time after enter- 
taining royalty, and 1 sincerely trust that no such 
peculiarly hard fate will hefall our frieiids in the 
West as a <;ouse(iiiim(’e of their loo f^'encrous enter- 
tainment of their astfuiished and oraleful visitors 
from the Ea.st. But I have my fears. 


T II E CL 0 S E D B O O IL 


CHAPTER X. — ACROSS EUROPE. 



[HE Closed Book had been filched from 
me at the very moment when I was 
about to learn the secx’et it contained. 

I put a few well-directed questions 
to Nello, and became confirmed in 
nxy suspicion that the woman who 
had stolen it was actually the same whose face had 
30 attracted me that it had lived within my memoiy 
every moment since our first meeting. 

Curious how the faces of some wojnen liaunt u.s, 
even when wm have no desire for their allection! 
The fascination of a wmmau’s eyes is one of the 
unaccoimtahle mysteries of life, being far hciyond 
human ken or human control, and yet one of the 
most potent factors in man’s c.\istenc.e. 

In the half-open <Irawer of my writing-table w'cre 
certain private paixers that I had taken frxuu my 
despatch-box two days ])efore, intending to send 
them to my solicitors in London, and these the 
unknown in black liad apparently l)een examining. 
She had called with a fixed purpose, whic.h she had 
accomplished— namely, to pry into my private atlairs 
and to gain possession of my treasured Aruuldiis, 
the Book of Secrets. 

As I knew Tuscany and the Tuscans so well, this 
ingenious conspiracy xvas scarcely surprising. The 
little plots, ofteir harmless enough, that I had 
detected about me during my residence by the 
Mediterranean had showed me what a cleverly 
diplomatic race they w’crc, and with wdiat patient 
secret iveness they work tow’'ards their owm ends. 
It annoyed me, however, to think that I should 
thus fall a victim to that handsome woman’s 
ingenuity. Veiled as .she had been in Father 
Beruardtj’s study, I had judged her to be much 
older than I found she w^as when I had noticed 
her in the streets of Tjpghorn. Who could she 
be, and what could be her mtjl,u’e in stealing mj 
property if she w’erc not in hngue wdLli the Pri(jr 
himself? :: V 

My old servant hfello, stf Hiding there heside me, 
knew something more tliau he would tell. Of that 
I felt convinced. Possibly he had participated in 
the plot, admitting her, well knowing her errand. 
He had warned me ; therefore he must kuow' some- 
thing. What wa.s the object of it all I utterly 
failed to conceive. 


‘ That woman is a thief ! ’ T exclaimed angrily a 
few moments later. ‘ IVho is she ? ’ 

‘I — I do not know her, signor padi'one,’ stam- 
mered the old man. 

‘ She gave no name? ’ 

‘ None. She stiid that you expected Iier,’ 

‘ But she could not have taken away a big book 
like that without your noticing it?’ I pointed out 
.suspiciously. 

‘She bad on a big black cloak, signore,’ was the 
crafty old fellow’.s response. 

I clo.sed my writing-table and locked it, for in 
tliat moment 1 ha<l decided to go straiglit to 
Florence and charge Bernardo Landiui with being 
a i)art.y to the theft. Having sold the book to me, 
lie wished to repo.sse.ss himself of it, and on iny 
refusal, had, it seemed, put in motion a kind of 
conspiracy against me. 

Thu old hunch] )ack was undoubtedly the directin’- 
of it all, 

1 lhrii.st a few lhing.s into a kit-bag, placed some 
money in my pocket, and put on an overcoat; and 
telling Nullo that J should not return for a couple 
of days i)(‘rha[i.s, gave orders that no one was to 
be admitted to the bouse except my most intimate, 
friend Hutcbin.son, the. British Consul. 

At the big, bare railway station, wherein the 
feeble gas-jets bad just been lit, I saw, lounging be- 
fside the ticket-collector, the detective attached tO' 
that po.'^t, whose duty it was to notice all arrivals and 
departures; and, knowing him, I called him aside 
and brielly descrilied the lady who had visited lue. 

‘Yes, signore, 1 .saw her. She left fur Pi,sa an 
hour ago; she pui-chased a fii’.Ht-cla.ss ticket fur 
London.’ 

‘For London!’ I gasped. ‘Had she any bag- 
gage.?’ 

‘A crocodile-leather di'essing-caso and a small 
fiat Tjox covered with brown leather.’ 

‘By what route was .she. travelling?’ 

The detective walked to the booking-ollice, and 
in respon.se to his imptiries 1 learnt that she laid 
taken a direct ticket by -way of Turin, Modane, 
Paris, and Calais. The train which caught at Pisa 
the expre.ss to (.he Fi'ench front.ier had left an liour 
ago; therefore I had no cliance of overtaking her. 

Still, something prompted me to take the next 
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trail! Lo Pisa, for Italian raihvays are never punctual, 
and tlicre was just a cliance that she might have 
missed her connection. So half-an-hour later I sat 
in the dimlydit, rickety old compartment of that 
hranch-line train, pondering over the events of the 
past day, and determined to run down the thief 
at all hazards. 

xit Pisa I (piickly learnt that, the Leghorn train 
had arrived in time to catch the express ; therefore 
the woman in black was now well on her way 
towards the frontier. 

T purchased a railway-guide, and entei'ing the 
’waiting-room, sat down to study it calmly. After 
half-an-hour I decided upon a plan. The home- 
ward Indian mail from Brindisi to London would 
pass through Turin at 9.15 on the following morn- 
ing, and, if I caught it, would land me at Calais 
three hours in advance of the express by which she 
was travelling. But from Pisa to Turin is a far 
cry — half-way across Italy, and I at once consulted 
the stationmaster as to the possibility of arriving 
in time. 

There was none, he declared. The exprefss for 
the north, which left in two houns’ time, could not 
arrive in Turin before 9.20, ten minutes after the 
departure of the Indian mail. Therefore it was 
impossible. 

I paced the long, deserted platform full of 
chagrin and utterly bewildered. 

Of a sudden, however, a thought occurred to me. 
I knew the manager of the Compagnie Inter- 
nationale des Wagons-Lits at Turin station, a most 
courteous and hard-working Englishman named 
Nicholls. I would telegraph to him, urging him 
to detain the Indian mail for me ten minutes. 

This I did, and just before midnight stepjjed into 
the Eome-Turin expre.S3 on the first stage of my 
.stern-chase across Europe, 

Throxxgh the hot, stilling July night I .stretched 
myself out along the cushions and slept but little 
during the slow, tedious journey through those 
eighty-odd roaring tunnels that separate Pisa fi’oxir 
Genoa, for the line is compelled to run so close to 
tlie sea in places that the waves laj) the very ballast. 
I w'as excited, wondering whether I should succeed 
in catching the mail and arresting the woman’s 
progress. 

In those i>ast few days I had trodden a maze of 
nxystery. My love for the antique had brought 
into my life one of the strangest episodes experi- 
enced by any xnan, yet in those breathless moments, 
as I tore across Europe, I tlioxxght only of regaining 
possession of ray remarkable treasure, and of obtain- 
ing the forlxidden knowledge contained tlierein. 

Hour after hour dragged slowly by. At Genoa, 
long after the sun liad ri,sen, I got out for a cup of 
coffee in tliat txgly and x’ather dirty buffet which 
travellers in Italy know so well. Then re-entering, 
we started off up the deep valleys and across the 
broad wine-lands of Asti towards Turin. 

As we approached the capital of Piedmont my 
■anxiety increased- To delay the Indian mail for 


ten minutes was surely a sufficient courtesy, and I 
knew that after that lapse of time my friend 
Hicholls dared not assume further responsibility. 
The overland mail once a week lietween Brindi.si 
and Charing Cross is ever on time, a contract that 
must be kept whatever the cost; hence, as I fi'c- 
•pxeiitly glanced at niv watch, I grew axixious as to 
my success in catching it. 

If I did I should arrive at Calais liarliour in 
advance of the mysterious woman, and could ou 
hoard the steamer single her out and demand the 
restoration of niy property. 

"VVe halted at Novi, and the time lost in taking 
water seemed au eternity. At Alexandria we were 
ten minutes late-— ten minutes ! Think what that 
meant to me. 

At Asti there was some difficulty about an old 
mitadimCs box ; and when the train started at la.st 
for Turin we were nearly fourteen minutes behind 
time, i threw myself back with a sigh, feeling that 
all hope had vanished. We could never make up 
time on that short run ; and the English mail, after 
waiting for xne, would leave ten minutes or so 
before my arrival. Could any situation be more 
tantiilising ? 

At last, however, we ran slowly into the great 
arched terminus of Turin; and as we did so I hung 
half my body from the carriage window, and was 
delighted to see the train of long, brown sleeping- 
cars still standing in the station. 

My lieai-t gave a bound. On the platform my 
friend Nicholls was awaiting me, and assisted me: 
hurriedly to descend. 

‘Just in time, Mr Kemxedy,’ he said. ‘Another 
minute aud I should have been compelled to let her 
go. Aliy thing serious ixx Loudon 1 ’ 

‘ Yes,’ I answered, ‘ Very serious. I ’ll write to 
you all about it. But I don’t know how to thank 
you sufficiently.’ 

‘ Oh, never mind about that,’ he laughed. ‘ I ’ve 
got your berth for you. Come along;’ and, hurry- 
ing me over to tlie next platform, he put me into 
one of the cars, wished me Ion Avaved his 

hand, and we moA’ed out tOAvards Calais— the fastest 
express across Europe. 

Upon the result of that hard race my AA’hole 
future and haijpiuess depended. I AA’as not, of 
course, aAA'ai'e of it at the time. I Avas iiiereh^ con- 
sumed by curiosity regarding the sti-ange vellum 
record, and Avas eager to obtain the knoAvledge that 
its writer had so successfully concealed— barring it 
AA'itli certain death Lo those aa'Ixo sought the ti'uth. 

Could I but bave looked into the future, could I 
haA’e realised Avhat it all meant to me, I should 
neA'er have dared to embark upon that chase ; but 
ratlier should I have been pleased that this unkiioAA-u 
AA’-oman of the sable habiliments had taken into her 
hands that AA'hieh must sooner or later eueomxiass 
her death, . 

But Ave are creatures of impulse, all of us, and 
surely I am no exception. I found the circum- 
stances full of romance and interest; and, beyond, I 
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in tlie woman Imrsclf as great a mystery as tliat 
M'rittc3n upon tliose envenomed pages. 

Tlie assertion tliat the forbidden secret would, if 
gained, place its possessor amongst the most i»ower- 
ful on earth ai)pealed to me, a hard-working writer. 
Would it not, I ask, have appealed to you ? 

Then you surely will not blame me for my 
strenuous attempt to regain The Closed Book ; you 
will agree with me that, apart from the intrinsic 
value of the manuscript on account of its rarity, the 
stake was suflicicnt to warrant my tearing it from 
the hand of the thief. 

IMy keen anxiety through those long hours while 
we sped through the Alps and by Avay of Aix, Macon, 
and Dijon to Paris need not he told. The train hy 
which the woman I was following had travelled W’as 
before us all the way; hut her delay would, I 
discovered, he in Paris ; fur while she was compelled 
to cross the city hy cab, and Avait at the Care du 
Nurd five hours, we travelled around the Ceinture 
Ihiilway, and left for Calais with only twenty 
minutes’ wait at the Prench capital. 

Most of my fellow-travellers were Anglo-IndimiH, 
ollicers and their wive.s home on leave, together with 
a fcAV homeward-bound travellers from the Far Ea.st, 
t'very one eager to get aboard the Dover boat and 
to sight the white clili's of Old England once again 
after perhaps many years of exile. If you have 
travelled hy the overland mail, you know well the 
excitement that commences as one iieai's Calais; 
for once beneath the British flag of the Channel 
steamer, one is home again. Ah ! that word home 
— how much it conveyed to me ! — ^liow much h) you 
if you have travelled in far-off lauds ! 

^Yii SAVung through Boulogne around that terrible 
c.urve that goiiorally throws over the plates and 
dishes of the wayon restaurant^ and at last slackened 
doAvn through Calais-Ville, and sloAvly proiieeded 
to the harbour Avhere the special boat awaited us, 
the train having deme the long run from Brindisi 
four minutes uiider the scheduled time, eA-eii though 


WILD F O 

ANT people class November as a dull 
and dreary month ; but to the Avild- 
fuAvler it has many charms, as with 
its entry begins the Avintry season 
so dear to all folloAvers of AA’-ildfowd 
sport. 

It is a must fascinating pursidt, and, perhaps next 
to deerstalking, is the nearest approach to that finest 
of all sport — hig-game shooting — that can be had at 
home. Unlike ordinary fur-and-feather shooting, 
Avildfowding rerpiires the trire hunting instinct, 
combined with much patience and endurance, and 
that as a rule at the coldest and stormiest time of 
year ; and you feel you are pitting your craft against 
very Avary bijteds. 

The majority of true sportsmen are students of 


Nicholls had kept it behind for me nearly a cpiarler 
of an hour. 

It Avas noAV eleA'en o’clock in tlie moiaiiiig, mid 
until four o’clock in the afternoon I remained iu. 
that most dismal of all hotels, the ‘Terminus’ at 
Calais, awaiting the arrival of the ordinary exjiress 
from Paris. It came at last, crowded with summer 
tourists from SAvitzerlaud and elsewhere, business 
men, and tliat (paint, mixed set of Lvavellers tliat 
coutiuuany pass to and fro acro.ss the Channel. 

In order to discover the Avoiiian, hoAvever, I look 
up a piAsition near the gangway that gave access to 
the steamer, and scrutinised each passenger Avitli all 
the eagerness of a born-detective. One after the 
other they passed in array, each carrying the hand- 
luggage, AA'hilc the big, rattling cranes Avere at Avork 
taking aboard baggage and mails. 

The .stream greAV thinner until the last jiassenger 
had pas.sed on hoard, and yet she did not come. 
My haste had lieeii in A’ain, Sbo had probably 
Inmken her journey in f’ari.s. And yet somehow I 
felt that .she had some motive in carrying The 
Clo,sed Book to London, without delay. 

’.French porters with their arm-badges and peaked 
caps ruslied to and fro. There Avas shouting in tAvu 
lauguag(!.s, not counting the third--- or bad language. 
They Avere preparing to east off, and 1 avus undecided 
Avhether to remain in Calais unlfl tAVo o’clock next 
morning for the arrival of the night train or to go 
aboard and make further search. 

Just as the gangway avus about to be Avithdrawn 
I made a sudden resolve, and rushed headlong uu 
lajard. 

The reason of this quick decision aa'us because, 
among the hustling groups of ■]>a.ssongers, I had 
distinguished a face that aa’us familiar to me. 

My heart leapt as I pushed forward aero.ss the 
'CroAvded deck toAA'ards the spot. 

Strange hoAV impulse saiiielime.s directs us toward, s, 
our doom ! 

{To be voniinued.) 
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nature, and this is e.specially the (;ase Avith tho 
wildfoAvler, first as a nieaiis to an end, and also for 
its OAvn pleasure; the cun.sLaut cuiilact Avith out- 
door life imhiihig him with a love for nature lluit 
enables him to contemplate even an empty bag 
pbilosophicaily. 

Take a November afternoon towards dusk, when 
you are eroucliing in .some rougli hollow by the .side 
of a fre.sh-Avater pool near the bents by Llie shore, Avail- 
ing for the duck to flight. The gloAv is fading out of 
the Avestern sky, a pale crescent moon is just visible, 
and as tbe light goes the stars begin to ])ecp out. 
It is a fine time to be alone with nature, listening to 
the noise of the sea ‘heard liy tlio haul,’ and other 
weird evening sounds. Pewits liegin to flit by ; ucca • 
sionally the cry of the golden plover is heard, and 
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I, be liai'sli chirrup of the snipe as he flits past yon 
and lands at the edge of the pool with his peculiar 
jerky motion, and can clearly be seen silhouetted 
against the water as he walks about with thin legs 
and long beak. Then, the cry of a curlew is heard, 
and awakens the latent desire to kill. Imitating his 
call, and keeping a sliarp lookout, you see him swoop 
past, and you just manage to knock him over as he 
swerves away at the movement of your gun. Picking 
him, or rather her, up, yon call to mind the old adage, 
‘A curlew, he she white or he she black, carries ten- 
pence on her hack.’ As you regain your lair a large 
heron flaps slowly by ; then an owl startles you by 
almost landing on your head as he goes silently past 
hunting his prey. Gradually it has grown darker; 
the wind moans with an eerie sound through the 
bents and thistles, when, hark ! the welcome whistle 
of wings falls upon the ear : the duck are on the 
move, passing inland to feed, and hy keeping a sharp 
lookout you can dimly discern some dark forms as 
they rush past overhead out of shot. Presently you 
call hear the harsh cjuack of some that have landed 
in a neighhouring pool for a splash in the fresh- 
water before going on to feed in the fields. Again 
the noise of wings, and you see something like 
a black bonnet thrown up against the sky. In- 
stinctively you raise your gun and press the trigger ; 
and then, blinded by the sudden flash, you listen 
intently, and are rewarded by hearing the welcome 
thud, and on standing up you ai'e able to see a fine 
mallard fluttering among the bents near by. Placing 
him beside the curlew, you have hardly resumed 
your former position when the rush of wings is 
again heard, followed this time by a double splash 
on the pool in front of you. For a time nothing is 
visible as you strain your ayes to their utmost hut 
a ripple on the surface of the water caused by the 
swimming birds. At last, dimly, some dark object is 
seen emerging out of the shadow cast on the pool 
by the surrounding bank, then another following, 
.lust as they merge into one you fire. As the report 
dies away there is a great splashing and flapping in 
the water, and with a little trouble a fine brace of 
duck are added to the bag. 

It is now cjuite dark and difficult to see; and, 
although an odd bird may drop in, the flighting 
is over for that evening, so there is nothing for it 
l)ut to gather up your victims and trudge home, 
jnitfiug your pipe and classing November as a jolly 
month. 

Later on, when the frost sets in, even better sport 
may be obtained at fresh- water pools by the coast; 
and when they begin to get frozen over, the birds 
are more keen than ever to have a bath. Then it is 
best to choose one of the deeper pools which is only 
partly covered with ice, as the duck are almost sure 
to select it when they begin to move at dusk, and 
when it gets too dark to shoot them on the wing as 
tliey circle round before landing. Once landed on the 
open water, they can be seen across the ice ; and if 
the first two are allowed to remain undisturbed 
otliers will soon join them, when a couple of barrels 


discharged simultaneously will often be well 
rewarded. 

Perhaps, however, the best time of all for a good 
hag to be made is when a thaw has set in after 
a long frost. The first niglit there is open water 
again on the iiools, duck are sure to he about and 
eager to have a bath of fresh -water. It is often 
a good plan to let any birds you have killed lie 
on the water, their bodies acting as decoys in the 
dim light. 

If a change is watited from these evening shoots, 
daylight is an excellent time ; hut it requires a goocl 
deal more resolution to get rip in the dark on a cold 
morning and issue forth, for you must he down by 
the edge of the shore before a streak of daylight 
appears in the eastern sky. But even then, unless 
flying against a strong head-wind, duck are apt to 
pass very high on their return journey to the .sea. 
However, after the flighting is over and the light is 
better, with a little careful prowling and stalking, 
a stray duck, widgeon, or teal may be picked up at 
some of the odd pools, besides the chance of a curlew 
or plover. 

If during a long, severe winter you are lucky 
enough to obtain permission from some good-hearted 
farmer through whose fields run any burns or 
ditches with water, these will well repay a visit 
at daylight, and any stray duck found there afford 
a sporting shot as they rise quacking, with long 
necks outstretched. 

In really stormy, rough weather at the sea, hy 
seeking out some rocky point, under cover of which 
there happens to he any smooth water, there irill 
nearly always be sufficient bird-life to keep you on 
the alert. Shore birds seem to be re.stless, and per- 
force have to fly low, often affording good shots as 
they pass within reach of your cover. But as a 
general rule the best wildfowling time is evening 
and early morning. You must also study the tides 
and different feeding-grounds, and a host of minor 
details only to be learnt by long experience. 

A good retriever of some kind is essential, and 
there is none better than a hardy Irish water-spaniel. 
He does not take up much room when you are 
hiding, and is strong enough for coast work in 
rough weather. 

For ordinaiy shore-shooting, a • 10 bore ivell choked 
is perhajts the best gun ; but for diick-shooting 
at dusk, when birds are near and a quick spread 
is Wanted, nothing beats a good covert-gun, say 
•28 inch and no choke. This, used with small 
shot, wiU be found most deadly. A gun with a 
long barrel seems to droop avaiy at the muzzle in 
a faint light and shoots too close at a short range. 

■Wildfowhng is not an expensive sport. Ofttimes 
the expenditure can he calculated in shillings in 
place of pounds ; in fact, a pound will in many cases 
cover your expenses for the season, so it is a sport 
that can he enjoyed by a comparatively poor man, to 
whom a bag of a few hard-sought wildfowl will yield 
more pleasure than the slaughter of many head of 
game. 
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Not tlie smallest part of the enjoyment of the 
wildfowlei’ is the time when he gets home after an 
extra eohl nighl., and in dry clothes, with slipxjered 
feet, and su])per over, muses hy the fire over the 
‘ might have heens.’ Again he conjures up the shots 
]iit and missed, and wonders had it not been wiser 
to have fired sooner or later, or had bigger shot in 
his cartridge. Visions of strings of duck flying out 
fi-om a backgrounrl of leaden sky and falling snow- 
liake.s, to land with a splash on the dark, rippling 
waters, flit before him. When, hark ! what is that? 


The rush of wings, or ‘ye curlews calling thro’ a 
clad, ye whistling plover,’ and you wake with a 
start. A lump of coal has fallen from the fire. With 
a shake you pull yourself together, and before going 
to bed clean your trusty gun and make all ready 
for the next exj^edition. 

Or should it be your lot in after-days to find 
yourself ‘in troublous cities jientj’some old print on 
wiidfowling catches the eye, and you are transported 
once again ‘ to the heath, lu’other, where tlie wind 
blows free.’ 


THE L E O P A. R. D-C OUCH. 

•By A. Sakskield Ward. 



name first became as.sociated with 
that of Dr Maurice Bode upon the 
publication of a .small treatise deal- 
ing with a certain jfliase of the 
comjflex rtdigion of ancient Egypt. 

In the prexraration of Thu JForsMp 
of A^ns at Memphn he was good enough to collabo- 
rate with me ; and although this little work was 
designed solely for the use of students, it neverthe- 
less had a fairly large sale, undoubtedly owing to 
its containing accounts of many unic[ue investiga- 
tions conducted by Bode in Egypt. 

■ Since its appearance in 1895 we have regularly 
worked in concert; and it is my intention to 
here set forth the broad facts connected with a 
very remarkable experiment which took place at 
my own rooms during the aixtnmn of last year, 
and to give some account of tlie circumstances 
that led up to it. Occult students who were 
in London at the time will already be familiar 
with the matter, which formed the subject of a 
paper read by Maurice Bode before one of the 
leading research societies. As the affair seemed 
to open up an entirely new field, it has been 
suggested to Bode that a more xiojiular account 
thereof might serve to promote inexuiry into a 
subject which has hut latterly begun to arouse 
anything ai)proaching general interest. It is, 
therefore, at his reixucst that the following is 
penned. 

Early in August I received a note from a well- 
known dealer in antiques to the effect that an 
ancient couch of Egyptian wotkmanship had come 
into his possession. As I have myself a small 
collection of Egyi>tiau curio.s — though insignificant 
beside, that of Maui'ici, Bode — and as such anti- 
quities are always of interest to me, I called at the 
shop to examine the .specimen. 

1 must confess that I ivas anticipating comiiara- 
tively modern workmanship, probably evincing 
indications of the Roman influence ; it was, there- 
■jore, a welcoine surprise to find that the couch 
alluded to was of much earlier design. It was con- 
structed to grotesquely resemble a leopard, the feet 
and claws being uf copper. The body of the couch 


and a jiart of the legs were of acacia-wood, heavily 
gilded. The head and shoulders of the leopard 
were so contrived as to furnish a hollow, pre- 
sumably for the reception of a large cushion, and 
along the framework of this singular ju'ece of furni- 
ture ran a line of jiartially defaced hieroglyphics. 
The execution throughout was niagnificent, and, 
though fantastic, betrayed considerable artistic 
taste. The wood had in many places decayed, and 
of the hieroglyijhics I could make neither head nor 
tail. Nevertheless, I would have given much to 
po!3sess the beautiful piece of work ; but the figure 
mentioned hy the dealer placed it beyond the reach 
of my somewhat .slender purse. 

‘The qirice I’m asking leaves me very little 
profit, sir,’ he assured me. ‘ It was one of the lots 
put up at Northhie’s last Friday, and there were 
buyers from three big museums to bid against.’ 

‘ Wbo ivas the jirevious owner ? ’ I inquired. 

‘ Professor Bayton, who died at the beginning of 
the year. It was the last item he over added to 
his collection.’ 

‘How did they descrilie it at Nortlihie’s V 

‘ “ Antique Egyptian couch — later Theban.” 

‘ No further particulars ? ’ 

‘ No, sir,’ said tlie dealer, with a smile. 

I determined to draw tlie attention of Bode to 
this very peculiar piece of furniture, and, mention- 
ing my intention, I left the shop. It so happened, 
however, that the doctor was out of town at the 
time, and nearly a weelc elapsed before I saw him. 
At the earliest opportunity I called at his place, 
and j)roceeded to describe what I had seen, intend- 
ing to ask him to accompany me upon a second 
visit. There was no need for me to make the 
request : I saw from the first that he was in- 
terested ; and when I endeavoured to explain the 
unusual formation of the leopard’s head he sprang 
iij) excitedly. 

Seizing a sheet of pajiGr and a pencil, he executed 
a rapid sketch. ‘ Like that 1 ’ he said cagiu'ly. 

‘Exactly !’ I replied, in astonishment. 

‘We’ll go now,’ was his next remark ; and 
claxiping his hat on his head, he clutcdied mo hy 
the arm and hurried from the house. 
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On the way 1 endeavoured to elicit from him 
some explanation of Ins sudden enthusiasm ; hut 
he declined to gratify my curiosity, promising to 
explain more fully later. Upon our arrival at the 
dealer’s a disappointment awaited us. The couch 
had been sold two days before to a wealthy 
amateur collector, and was only that morning 
removed from the .shop. 

1 have rarely .seen Bode so keenly annoyed. ‘ I ’d 
have willingly given twice the pi'ice,’ he declared. 
‘ Tlie thing is of no earthly irse to M'Quown ; to 
me it is of vital importance.’ 

We were both acqxrainted with the purchaser, 
and I suggested that we should call irpon him 
and examine the antique. My friend, however, 
opposed this. ‘M'Quown has -wanted a certain 
urajus from my collection for a long time,’ he 
said. ‘ I .shall endeavour to arrange an exchange.’ 

As 1 knew that Maurice Bode numbered this 
uricus to which he alluded — tlie earliest example 
extant — among the tlxree most valualde items of 
his museum, I wondered more and more why he 
was so eager to gain possession of the leopard-couch. 
I was about to press him for an explanation, when 
he began abruptly : 

‘You are no doubt xvondering what peculiar at- 
traction this object has for me ? Well, then, let me 
explain. I need not point out to you that I regard 
Egyptology from a different standpoint to that of 
previous and most contemporary inquirers, prin- 
cipally in that I look upon the period between 
the reign of Mena (once termed the first historic 
Pharaoh) and the Christian era merely as the latter 
end of Egyptian history. You are familiar with 
the results of my investigations upon the site of 
Heliopolis, and you know that I have definitely 
established the existence of dynasties earlier than 
the Theban. The secret of that synonym for mys- 
tery, the Sphinx of Gizeh, seemed almost within 
my grasp when an essential datum eluded me.’ 

‘You refer, of course, to the nature of the creed 
professed by the leopard- worshippers ? ’ 

‘ Precisely ! At that point my investigations 
failed utterly. We both, know that a mystic cult, 
the emblem of whose doctrine was some extinct or 
mythical species of white leopard, actually exi.sted 
up to the reign of Tehuti-rnes III. ; but subse- 
quently, as you are arvare, this ancient and mys- 
terious priesthood, probably founded before the 
curving of the great spliinx, totally disappears. I 
take it that this leopard-conch which has fallen 
into the hands of M'Quowii was used in their 
temple— probaldy about the time of Hatshepsu.’ 

Bode had no immediate opportunity to further 
pursue the matter, for on the following day he 
again left London in response to an urgent appeal 
from the Continent, where he was engaged in 
some matter connected with one of the princi- 
]jal museums. He was still ah.sent at the end of 
August, and it was upon the last day of the month 
that I observed the following paragraph in a well- 
known scientific journal : 


‘ The extensive coUeetion of antiquities made by 
the late Mr Edward M‘QuoAvn, who died with 
lamentable suddenness on the 10th instant, will be 
sold by auction to-morrow by Messrs Horthbie, 
at their house in Wellington Street. The sale will 
commence at 11 A.M., when a large attendance may 
he expected.’ 

I had known M‘Quown slightly, and, as he was 
barely forty, was shocked to learn of his death. I 
saw, however, that I must act with promptitude, 
and without a moment’s delay I sent off a wii’c to 
Bode ; 

‘ M‘Quown dead. Auction to-morrow. Am I to 
secure the couch V 
The reply was brief hut definite : 

‘ At all costs. — B ode.’ 

Accordingly, at the hour of eleven on the follow- 
ing morning, I duly presented myself at the auction- 
rooms. I found the couch to be catalogued as Lot 
13, and a mournful man who stood immediately 
beside me commented upon this circumstance. 

‘Between ourselves, I am inclined to think that 
the bidding for Lot 13 will he rather slow,’ he con- 
fided. ‘ An unlucky number to an unlucky article.’ 

‘ I am afraid I don’t quite follow,’ said 1. 

‘ Well, does any oire know where Professor Bayton 
got the thing? No, nobody does. Did he or did 
he not die three weeks after it came into his pos- 
ses.sion? He died. How long did M‘Quown have 
the couch? Four days I Then /la died. Now it’s 
up as Lot 13; and if you’re thinking of bidding, 
it’s my personal opinion that you’ll get it cheap.’ 

Whatever the reason, it was an undoubted fact 
that the bids for Lot 13 were few and cautious. It 
was ultimately knocked down to me at one-third 
of the ju'ice that poor M'Quown had paid for it. 
There were no other lots in which I was interested, 
so, having made arrangements for the conveying of 
the couch to my rooms, I wired Bode of my succe-ss, 
and s]pent the remainder of the day delving among 
Babylonian records in the British Museum. I re- 
turned home about half-past six, to find that the 
purchase had just arrived ; and hastening through 
my dinner, I lit a cigarette and began a methodical 
examination of this latest acquisition. 

I had hojxed to find sometliing that would serve 
to confirm Bode’s theory ; but beyond the fact that 
the work was of undoubted antiquity, I could e.stab- 
lish nothing. The hieroglj’-phics might possibly con- 
tain a clue to the matter, but they were peculiarly 
complicated and difficult, and I felt too weary after 
my day’s labours to attempt their immediate trans- 
lation. Being seized with a desire to learn whether 
any degree of comfort could he enjoyed upon so 
strangely shaped a piece of furniture, I x>lii-eed a 
large cushion in the hollow behind the leopard’s 
head, and, lighting a froish cigarette, stretched myself 
upon the couch. 

The result was surprising. A more delicious 
sense of restfulness stole over me than I had ever 
before experienced. I had only to close my eyes 
to believe that I was suspended in space. The 
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aroma of the Turkish tobacco seemed to gain an 
added fragraiice, and almost iinconseiously 1 altan- 
doned mystilf to the seductive languor that grew 
npem ]ue. At what point I slept 1 am unfible to 
state ; but I recollect feeling the cigarette drop from 
my listless fingers. It must have been some little 
time after ibis tbat I began to wonder, or to dream 
that 1 wondered, why the odour was still in my 
nostrils. Without opening my eyes I made np iny 
mind that the cigarette lay smouldering upon the 
iloor just beneath the head of the couch. This re- 
liection would seem to indicate that I was not really 
asleep; yet no other theory can cover the extra- 
ordinary facts of my siihscipient experience. 

Kealising that this sweet, heavy perfume was 
dissimilar to anything I had ever known to arise 
from a cigarette, I reached down, still keeping my 
eyes drowsily closed, to fmd if it were really still 
burning. My hand failed to touch the floor ! 

A.S the mysterious nature of this circumstance 
came home to me, I sprang up into full wakefulness. 
Good heavens I what wa.s this 1 I am not an 
e.xceptioually nervous man ; but I can say with all 
truthfulness that my heart seemed to cease beating. 

The familiar room was no longer there, nor did I 
recline upon a couch. I wais upon a long, narrow 
balcony, having a low parapet, with pillars at 
frecpieut intervals supportiirg the roof. It was 
constructed entirely of marble and overhung a 
garden. ErilHant moonlight threw into bold 
relief arbours of strange design and vines trained 
over artistic trellis- work. Beds of many-hued 
flowers, tastefully blended and arranged in groups 
intersected by path.^, extended to the bank of a 
river. In the distance, apparently rising out of the 
water, coirld be seen a huge white temple, significant 
and majestic even beneath the great vault of the 
gleaming heavens. The real origin of the heavy 
aroma now became evident. It was wafted from 
the flowers but sLx feet below me, 

I will not attempt to give an analysis of my 
feeliiig.s, save to slate that I seemed to be a bodiless 
entity, enjoying all my faculties but two — the sense 
of touch and of hearing. Try how I would, I could 
hear no sound, nor was I conscious of being in con- 
tact with an 3 ' thing palpable; in short, I was myself 
impalpable ! I seemed to feel my heart throbbing, 
yet realised in some strange way that, being but an 
immaterial mind, I could have no heart. 

At this moment I discerned a boat upon the 
water, and, becoming conscious of an ability to 
change my location by merely willing it, passed 
without perceptible effort from the marble balcony 
to the brink of the river. 

A man and a woman were in the boat, which was 
rowed from the bow in the manner of a gondola 
by a gigantic Nubian. The woman was robed in 
white, iiud as she lay, with her head upon the man’s 
shoulder, and the moonlight fell upon her upturned 
face, I saw her to be as beautiful as a nymph of 
classic lure. A strange resentment, such as Zeus 
might have experienced toward a mortal lover of 


lo or Danaii, possessed me; and wlu'u a shaft gleamed 
through the air and the man in the boat sprang uj), 
to fall dead into the river, an incredible satisfaction 
took the place of my former rcsentmenl. 

An eight-oared galley .shot out from the dense 
shadows of a huge bed of rushes, and tlien ensued 
a scene such as should have muve(l the hea,rL of a 
stone; j'et I observed it lo its close without ]jciii<r 
conscious of any emotion whatever. 

The white-clad form of the. girl rose u]> in the 
boat, and in another instant would have plunged 
into the river beside the dead man; but the huge 
Nubian seized her in one muscular arm and re- 
strained her. A. moment afterwards the galley 
came alongside, and she apparently lost conscioins- 
ness as her .slim body was roughly hauled on bo/ird. 
I saw her lying upon the deck, as still and white 
as though death had claimed her too. I have no 
recollection of being actually on board the galley, 
but I remember vividly the silent journey across 
the calm bo.som of the river, and can recollect that 
there seemed to be something familiar in it all. I 
even noticed the infinitely cooler air out there upon 
the Avater, and the scene of the arrival at the great 
temple shall be with me to my dying day. 

At the foot of a flight of marble steps the galley 
wjis moored, and I saw a number of men clad in 
long black robes descending slowly. Two of them 
ciirried a kind of bier, and as they reached the 
edge of the water the death-like form was lifted from 
the galley’s deck and placed upon it. Solemnly 
raising their beautiful burden, they mounted again 
to the top, and, passing between two tall towers, 
advanced along an avenue lined upon cither side by 
the figures of .sphinxes. I witne.ssed all this quite 
clearly Avithout knoAving by Avhat means I Avas 
enabled Lo folloAv; and Avhen the bearers readied 
the propylamni of the temple and passed AAuthiu I 
still accompanied tliem. 

Across an area surrounded by high Avails they 
proceeded, and through a doorway that Avas eitlier 
gold or gold-plated, into a A'a.st hall, dimly illumi- 
nated, and seeming to be a very forest of pillars. At 
this juncture 1 experienced an unaccountable diffi- 
culty in following, and, tliough 1 made a great effort, 
soon lost myself amid the innumerable pillars. 
Like sojue Avanderiug spirit, I drifted almut in that 
Avoudrous liall of shadows for Avhat seemed like 
seA’cral houns. I had now ajiparently lost the power 
lo control my owJi movements, and how I (nine to 
find mjASelf Avhoro T ultimati-d}’ did I d(; not know. 

Since, after all, the Avholc was nothing but a vivid 
dream, I Avill not endeavour to c.x])lain. Sullice that 
I Avas ill a small, rectangular apartment, 11 tf ally 
lighted Ijy a fire in a tall tripod. A man in a long 
robe of dull-red Avas standing by a niche in the 
AAUill, and before him, ranged on narrow shedves, 
AA’ere rows of phials, apparen tly of bl ue glas,-:. I n the 
centre of the place .stood an object tbat I had good 
cause to remcnihcr. It was the h.-o])a,rd-€oudi ! 
Upon it was stretched the luotionU'ss Jbrin of the 
beautiful girl I bad seen on the river. Her dark 
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eyes were open now, and fixed in a changeless stare 
upon a brass vessel suspended above the fire. Her 
bead rested, not upon a cushion, but ujion a great 
crystal sphere which occupied the hollow in the 
couch. 

The man took from the niche in the wall a long 
metal rod, and, dipping it in the pendent vessel, 
withdrew it again with what looked like a globule 
of licpiid flame adhering to the end. Advancing to 
the eorrch, he thrust the rod into the ojien jaws of 
the leopard, and almost immediately the crystal 
globe beneath appeared to he illuminated by an 
internal light. I became conscious of a sensation as 
though an irresistible power were carrying me to 
destruction ; the scene grew dim, and a great despair 
possessed me. Then I felt myself to he borne away 
into darkness as by a miglity wind, and a voice was 
in my ears. Two conflicting wills seemed to be 
striving for the mastery of my derelict spirit. I 
struggled madly against some subtle force that 
sought to overpower me, and awoke — to find Dr 
Maurice Bode supporting my head whilst he held 
a glass to my lips. 

‘ Thank Heaven ! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ You were 
beginning to frighten me.’ 

I felt strangely dazed, and stared at him so 
blankly that he smiled. ‘I came away as soon 
after receiving your first message as possible,’ he ex- 
plained I ‘ and learning at Northbie’s that the couch 
had been sent on to you, I called here immediately, 
to find you sound asleep upon the identical article. 
Without disturbing you, I took the liberty to ex- 
amine it ; and I am pleased to say that I have made 
two highly interesting discoveries. A couple of 
minutes ago you became so deadly jiale that I grew 
alarmed. Were you dreaming?’ 

I rose to my feet as unsteadily as though leaving 
a bed of long illness. ‘ Before I answer your 
cpiestion, what have you discovered?’ I asked, 
sinking into a comfortable arm-chair. 

‘In the first place, I have partially translated the 
hieroglyphics, and, in the second place, I have 
removed the top of the leopard’s head.’ 

‘How could you possibly translate the hiero- 
glyphics in so short a time ? ’ was my incredulous 
impiiry. 

‘ Well, you liave slept for over four hours, and I 
have, moreover, been engaged upon the inscriptions 
of tills particular period for nearly a year now.’ 

‘You don’t mean to state that this couch dates 
Ijiick to the time of Hatshepsu? ’ 

‘ There can be very little doubt of it. The in- 
scription contains as romantic a love-story as the 
heart of modern novelist could desire.’ 

‘Wait a moment. Bode!’ I cried. ‘Does it 
correspond to the following?’ And I related the 
incidents of my extraordinary dream as I have 
already set tliem forth. 

He remained silent for a moment at the end of 
my narrative, his eyes dreamily closed. Then, 
rising to h.is feet, he bent over the head of the 
couch. ‘ Yes,’ he said slowly, ‘ there is a narrow 


cliannel from the mouth of the leoi^aru that pre- 
sumably communicates with the hollow at the base.’ 

He paused, then added irrelevantly: ‘The rock 
temple at Deir-el-Baliari.’ 

‘Plight, Bode!’ I cried, in sudden excitement. 

‘ It wa^i the temple at Deir-el-Bahari 1 I understand 
now why the scene seemed vaguely familiar. But 
how do you account for the leopard-priesthood being 
established there ? ’ 

‘ A secret cult, consisting of priests ostensibly 
following other creeds. You have undoubtedly 
witnessed the punishment of Heothys, a beautiful 
priestess of the mystic goddess, who is never named 
in the inscriptions, hut of whom tlie white leopard 
is enihlematic. This Neolhys had a lover, one 
Neremid, a captain of the warriurs, and their tr^'sting- 
placc was in the very shadows of Hatsliepsu’s temple 
at Dcir-cl-Bahari. He used to await her coming in 
a boat ui»ou the river. But one night she was 
followed. Heremid died by the hand of Tlii, chief 
of the temple-guard, and Heothys was dealt with by 
the high-priest.’ 

‘What was the meaning of the extraordinary 
experiment I witnessed in my dream?’ 

‘The man in the red robe was undoubtedly 
Ivarpusa, whom I believe to have been the last high- 
priest of the cult. I have previously encountered 
this singular personality in the course of my in- 
vestigations ; and liis knowledge of the “ unknown ” 
appears to have exceeded the credible. According 
to the inscription upon the couch, Karpusa wreaked 
vengeance upon Neothys by den 3 dng her immortality 
for all ages.’ 

‘ I fail to follow.’ 

Maurice Bode manipulated the head of the leopard 
in some way so that the top came off in his hand. 
Inserting a finger and thumb into the aperture, 
he drew forth a small ball of sjjarkling crystal 
‘ Examine that,’ he said, handing it to me. 

It was no larger than a full-sized walnut, but had 
all the brilliancy of a precious gem. I was gazing 
into its changeful depths when an idea occurred to 
me — an idea that caused me to return the thing 
with a shudder of revulsioir. 

‘You do not, surelj', suggest’ I began. 

‘I suggest nothing,’ said Bode; ‘hut by way of 
an experiment I propose acting thus.’ 

liaising the crystal above his head, he dashed it 
with all his force on to the marble hearth,. I had 
just time to observe that it was shattered, when the 
electric light went out. 

Dense fumes seemed to fill the room, and there 
was a buzzing in my ears. Then suddenly I caught 
my breath and listened ; for it appeared to me that 
I had detected the sound of a low, clear voice, — 
singing. Before I could determine Avhether it were 
imaginary or otherwise, the sound died away and 
the electric lamps became relighted. 

There was a faint blue vapour in the air. Bode 
was standing on the other side of the room, and 'hi.> 
tense attitude betrayed him. 

‘You heard it I’ I inquired. 
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‘ I lioard somdhincj,' lie replied. ‘ The e.xtinc;tion 
of llie elecLric light was liighljr instructive.’ Seeing 
me about to speak again, ‘I have no theory,’ he 
said. ‘ Idle only one that can cover all the facts is 
too incredible to be entertained.’ 

‘ f wanted to ask you what you make of the 
sudden death of Professor Bayton and M'Quown.’ 

‘Again I have no theory. AVe should, however, 
remember that the incidents you mention, though 


THE PETRIFIEI) EO 

will undoubtedly be the most 
curious national park in existence 
is located in the western part of 
the United States,' in the state of 
Arizona. It is popularly known as 
the petrified forest of Arizona, and 
pre.sents so many remarkable geological features 
that the American Government is considering the 
question of reserving it from' depredation by the 
enactment of suitable laws preserving it as Yellow- 
stone and other national parks in the w’estern 
portion of America are preserved. 

In other parts of the world there may be found 
occasional petrifactions of remarkable character ; 
but here are the remains of a great forest, much 
more ancient than the petrified forests of the 
Yellowstone National Park, of certain parts of 
'Wyoming, and of the Calistoga deposits of Cali- 
fornia. The latter are of Tertiary age ; the Arizona 
forest belongs far back in Mesozoic time, in'obably 
to the Triassic formation. The difference in their 
antiquity is therefore many millions of years. 

With the exception of a single cotton-wood trunk, 
the trees are of an extinct coniferoixs species. They 
lie prone upon the ground as they drifted in on a 
prehistoric sea. Water-logged and heavy, they sank 
to the bottom, and were then covered wdth sand 
and changed into chalcedony. The sand hardened 
and cemented into stone, and finally rose above the 
waters. This stone forest lay hidden from view 
fur countless ages. By slow disintegration the 
embedding rock all wa,shed away, and the petri- 
fied trees, being much harder and more durable, 
were left lying scattered in profusion on the sur- 
face of the earth, where they had so long lain 
buried. 

The forest is situated in a valley measuring 
.scarcely half a mile at its widest jiart, and the 
sloping sides of which ai’e in places about fifty feet 
high. Along the slopes no vegetation is to be seen, 
Avood being very scarce. The soil is composed 
mostly of clay and sand, and the petrifactions, 
broken into millions of pieces, lie scattered over 
the slope.s. Some of the largo fossil trees ai'e Avell 
pre.served, though the action of heat and cold has 
broken most of them in sections from two to 
twenty feet long. The exposed parts vary from 
■one hundred and fifty to turn hundred feet in 


singular, do not Jvistify us — with our present in- 
adequate knowledge of tlie circum.stances under 
which they occurred — in placing tlunn on [.side the 
province of coincidence. Bui I may me.nuon that 
when I endeavoured to arouse you this evening, 
I at first failed t(j do sn. It was not unl/il 1. treatccl 
you as a liypnoti.sed sulijecl, and emplo}-ed the u.sua! 
mean.s of restoring consciousness after hypnosis, that 
you revived.’ 
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length, and from two to four and a half feet in 
diameter, the centres often containing beautiful 
cry.staLs. In thi.s forest are ruins of several ancient 
Indian villages. The.se are small, in .some cases 
merely a few houses; but wliat gives them a 
peculiar intere.st is that they Avere built of logs 
of beautiful fossil-wood. Tin*, prehistoric builders 
selected cylinders of a uniform size seemingly deter- 
mined by the carrying strength of a man ; and it 
is probable that never had more beautiful stune.s 
been msed for the construction of habitations than 
the trunks of these trees, Avliich flourished ages 
before inau appeared on the earth. 

This Avood-agate also furnished material for stone 
hammer.s, arroAV-lieads, and knives, Avhich are often 
found in ruins inile.s from the forest. There is no 
other ixetrified forest in the Avorld in Avhicli the 
Avood assumes so many varied and interesting forms 
and colours, an<l it is these that present the chief 
attraction to the general public. The state of 
mineral i.sation in AA'hich most of this Avood exists 
almost places it among the gems and precious 
sloxies. Not only are chalcedony, oixals, and agates 
found, but many trees approach the condition of 
jasper and onyx. 

One of the most celebrated objects in thi.s entire 
region is the natural bridge, coiisi, sting of a great 
petrified trunk l\’ing across a canon and forming a 
I natural foot-bridge on Avliich men may easily cross. 

This occurs on the north-cast side of the forest, and 
I the bed in Avhieh it lie.4 is the coarse srmdstone 
I Avhich holds all the. petrified AVOod. The natural 
■ bridge therefore po.ssesses the added interest of 
being in place, Avliicb can be .«aid of vm’y few of 
the other petrified logs of tliis region. 

It is observed in the south-Avesteru exposure, and 
at other points, that all the petrified log.s and blocks 
lying in the sandstone or onU AA'Ushed out of it are 
suri'Unnded b}" a coating of the sandstone firmly 
cemented to the. exterior. Tlie absence of tlii.s 
coating from mo.st of those in the principal forests 
is due to their long exposure to climatic influence.-!, 
Avhich ultimately disintegrate and detach the .sand- 
roek adhering to them and strip them clean to the 
body of the trunks themselves. That this p)ro(.'e,s.s 
requires ages of time Is jiroA'ed by tbe fact that tbe 
natural bridge is stall coated over a large part of 
the surface Avith the remain, s of the cemented sand- 
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rock in which it was once completely embedded. 
This is true chiefly of the lower portion ; farther up 
the trunk it has nearly all disappeared. The trunk 
is in an execdlent state of preservation, and is com- 
jilete to the base, where it is abruptly enlarged and 
shows the manner in which Uie roots were attached. 
This portion still lies partially buried in the sand- 
stone, which is the same in character as that which 
adheres to the lower twenty feet. The canon or 
gulch- has a due north direction and is very pre- 
ci])itous, beginning only two hundred yards above 
ihe liridge and rapidly broadening in its descent. 
At the point where the bridge crosses it is about 
thirty feet wide; Init the trunk lies diagonally 
a<n'os3, and measures forty-four feet between the 
points at which it rests on the sides of the caiion. 
The angle is nearly forty-five degrees, and the tree 
lies with its roots to the south-east and its top to 
the north-west. The canon is here about twenty 
feet deep, and from its Ijottom and slopes several 
small trees are growing, some of which rise con- 
sideralily above the bridge. Tlie trees are mostly 
cedar, but there is one cotton-wood. The root is 


quite near the brink of the canon, but rests on a 
solid ledge for a distance of four feet, so that there 
is no probability that in this dry region it will be 
endangered by further erosion. 

The total length exposed is one hundred and 
eleven feet, so that more than sixty feet of the 
upper part lie out on the left bank of the canon. 
At about the middle of the cafion, and above where 
the coating of sandstone still adheres, it measures 
ten feet in circumference, giving a diameter of over 
three feet. At the base it is now four feet in 
diameter ; but the thickness of the incrustation is 
not known. At the extreme summit the diameter 
is reduced to eighteen inches. An examination of 
the relations of the natural bridge to tlie gulch 
which it spans shows clearly that the trunk, was 
primarily entombed in the sandstiine bed covering 
this entire region, and that with the progress of 
erosion, wliich ultimately carried away the entire 
plain to the north, as well as in other directions, 
leaving this small mem., it Avas at last exposed 
and lay for a great period near the rim of the 
escarpment. 


SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


THE MONTH: 

ELBCTEICAL PROGRESS. 

1 his presidential address to the In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers, Mr 
R. Kaye Gray gave a very interesting 
resumd of electrical progi’ess gener- 
ally. He considered that existing 
legislation had hampered electrical 
enterprise, and made some suggestions for the 
removal of defects in the present laAvs. But in 
spite of such impediments substantial progress bad 
been made in the utilisation of the electric current 
both for light and power, Hot including traction- 
motors, there Avere in use up to March last lamps 
and motors equivalent to over fourteen million eight- 
candle-poAver lamps which drcAV their current from 
the public mains. The Metropolis accounted for 
five million, and about three hundred toAvns shared 
in the electrical supply. A neAV feature Avas the 
use of large turbo-generators of the Parson’s type, 
and gas-engines of great poAver Avere also coming 
into XASe. One Avhich Avould be exhibited at the 
coming St Louis Exhibition would be of three 
thousand horse-poAver, Avith tAvo cylinders each of 
fifty-one inches diameter, AA’hich aa'ouW run at 
eighty-five revolutions per minute. Referring to 
secondary" batteries, be said that the Edisoxi iron- 
nickel cell appeared to be on the A’erge of adoption 
upon a commercial scale. There seemed to be little 
doubt that the batteries fulfilled tlie e.xpectations 
formed of them, and that tbeir introduction Avould 
give an immense impetus to the electric automo- 
bile industry, and even to accumulator traction 
in general. 


SLEEPING SICKNESS. 

In our NoA’cmber issue AA*e alluded to the dis- 
covery that the sleeping sickness of tropical climes 
had been traced to an organism transmitted by the 
bite of the tsetse fly, giving the credit of the dis- 
covery to Dr Castellani, as general report had 
a.sserted. Professor E. Ray Lankester, in a letter 
to the Times, makes an important correction. It 
seems that Dr Castellani reported that he had dis- 
covered a bacterium (strejdocomis) Avhich he defi- 
nitely announced to he the cause of the disease. He 
also found in the blood and spinal fluids of infected 
persons a parasite (tnjimnosoma,) Avhich he regarded 
as an accidental concomitant of the disease, and as 
having no causal relationship to it. The importance 
of the ti-ypanosoma AA’as first apprehended by Colonel 
Bruce, aa-Iio organised a thorough and successful 
search for it in all cases of sleeping sickness, and 
made direct experiments by inoculation. Dr Cas- 
tellani had nothing to do Avith these later investi- 
gations, although credit is due to him for the 
discovery of the parasite in certain cases. It may 
be mentioned that Colonel Bruce AA^as the discoA'^erer 
of the blood-parasite in the nagaua or tsetse-fly 
disease AAdiich has Avrought such havoc among 
animals in South Africa. 

THE VAPOUR BATH. 

The hot air or Turki-sh bath, as it is commonly 
called, although a comparatively ucav thing in this 
country — the first aatis established in London only 
about forty years ago— AA'as AA’-ell knoAvn to ihe 
Greeks and Romans. Remains of such baths, often 
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of ra sTiniptnous doscripLion and fitted with elaborate 
furnaces and conduits for the passage of hot air, 
have lieen found at Pompeii and elsewhere. The 
Tinhi.sh bath in this country is well patronised, 
and tlie beat known of them have a right to call 
ihemaelves old ostahl iahed. A vapour hath cleanses 
the pores of the skin in the same manner as violent 
exercise — tliat is, by profuse perspiration; and 
there i.s a feeling of lightnes.? and exhilaration after 
such a liath whicli is in some measure evidence of its 
health fulne.s.s. Various means have been suggested 
to secure the henefits of a Turkish, bath in the 
ordinary dwelliTig-house by means of portable appa- 
ratus, and -what is called the Centmy Eolding 
Cabinet seems to fulfil the rcguiremcuts in a very 
satisfactory manner. The appliance takes up less 
room than an ordinary screen, it is made of gal- 
vanised steel covered with rnhher-cloth, and it is 
heated inside or from the outside with a special 
form of S2)irit.-lamp. Hie liath can he charged with 
various medicaments, which are held to be bene- 
ficial in dilfcrent forms of disease. As a malter 
of general interest wo may mention that in a hook 
dated 1GG3 we have found a curious old woodcut 
of an appliance on. the same principle, which is 
de.scribed as a method of ‘bathing by distillation.’ 

HIGH-SPEED TOOLS. 

' In October bust a paper was read at the Man- 
chester Technical School upon ‘Impoiiaut Tests 
witli High-Speed Tools,’ in which the results of 
•experiments extending over a period of nine months, 
under a committee of experts, were described. The 
tools were tried in lathes and drills on soft and 
hard east-iron and steel at various speeds, and some 
■of the I’esuits, especially those associated with the 
‘A.W.’ high-siieed tool-steel (made by the well- 
known linn of Sir ^Y. Armstrong, Whitworth, and 
Company) were q^uite remarkable. With this steel, 
aTiuoiU’-plate bolls four inches to six inches in 
•diameter are cut at a speed of one hundred and 
thirty-live feet per minute, and the tool can he kept 
at this work for seven hours at a time without being 
touched or ground in any way. It is also stated 
that a twist-drill made of this same ‘A.W.’ steel, 
having a diameter of three-cpiarters of an inch, and 
running at the rate of five hundred and thiaiy-five 
revolutions per minute, Avill drill a lioie through 
four inches of cast-iron in eighteen seconds, and 
that after drilling a numher of such holes the drill 
showed no perceptible .sign of weai\ The intro- 
duction of high-speed tool-steel lathes and drills is 
likely to bring about a revolution in workshoj) 
practice of the mo,st far-reaching and beneficial 
■character. : 

THE EITTURB OS' WIR.ELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

If any man had reason to ask to he saved from 
his friend.s, the discoverer of wireless telegraphy is 
he. As a writer in 0(micr\^ Maijadne points out, 
ii i.s now three yeans since we wei’e promised in 
no qualified terms tran.satlantic wireless telugraphjr, 


and these promises have again and again been 
renew'ed. Although it ha.s been jiroved that signals 
can lie sent over enonnous distances by mcan.s of 
electrical wave.s, the establishnumt of a regular 
telegraphic service ac.ro.s.s more than two thousand 
miles of ocean is a very diilV.vcnt mailer, ;uhI it i.s 
reasonable to .suppn.se that the hopes which La^-e 
been held out of the early fulfilmeJit of the iirnmise 
have been due to the push of the coin])auy promoter 
rather than to Mr Marconi, But we have no wish 
at all to detract from that gcntleuiau’s splendid 
achievement, wdiich seems to be luoi-e valuable a.s 
time progi'esses. For communication between ship.s 
at sea w-hich are passing at far loo gi'eat a distance 
to be within sight of one another, the sy.stem has 
already proved to he of immense service. In 
case of war, the power Avhich it affords to a 
conunander of speaking to each ship in his fleet, 
although it may not he within ordinary signalling 
distance, is one pregnant with unseem possibilities. 
It is probably as a means of communication at 
sea and betAveen shlp.s awl .shore that the Marconi 
system will ultimately hud its chief emjfioymout. 
At any rate, there is no present yu'ospect of 
its superseding the ordinary electric telegraph or 
the ocean cable. 

THE MISCH.n5VOUS SPARROW. 

The good people who introduced the rabbit into 
Australia and the British sparrow into the xVmericaii 
continent have a great deal to answer for. The 
little bird has proved to be almost ms destructive in 
the one country as bunny has in the other. The 
sparrow has not been so much of a scourge be- 
cause of his own depredations as becau.se he has 
driven away such numbers of in-sectivorous birds 
which formed a natural protection to vegetation. 
But the fate of the aggressive sparrow is now sealed. 
'What man failed to do is being done by a natu- 
ral proce.ss, and tbe extermination of the alien 
is being vigorously pro.secuted. A species of mos- 
quito is spreading a kind of fatal malaria among tlie 
large flocks of sparrow's wdiich are found both in the 
United States and Canada ; and with the thinning 
of these flocks the insectivorous bird.s are returning. 
At the same time several species of hawJis and owls 
are increasing, and are waging fierce war upon the 
spaiTows. Among these the little screech -ow'l iu 
America and the Acadian owl iu Canada take a 
foremost place. Year after year British fiinuers 
have complained of the destruction wrought liy 
sjparrow's, and they will he interested in know- 
ing that across the Atlantic it is being weeded 
out by natural processes. 

PLANHBLBTTE. 

All newspaper readers w'ho care to ]>eru.se ilui 
gruesome column headed ‘Inquests’ must have 
noticed how often of late yeans the coroiier.s have 
spoken in no measured terms of the dangers of 
employing flannelette, liecausc of its great iufiamma- 
bility, for the clothing of young children ; and a 
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coroner wlieii he speaks thus can prove his point by 
a most melancholy illustration. But flannelette is 
much cheaj'ier than the -vvoollen material which, it 
imitates, and so the holocaust goes on ■without let 
or hindrance. But this need be the case no longer, 
for Dr W. H. Perkin, junior, of Owen’s College, 
Manchester, has found out an effective means of 
making flannelette uninflammable, a quality which it 
will retain after repeated washings. We have hung 
a piece of the untreated material by tbe side of that 
produced by tbe new process, which is known in 
the trade as ‘ Non Flam ; ’ and while -we had no 
difficulty in causing the one to flame up instantly 
on the application of a match, the new material 
refused even to smoulder. The difference in the 
price of the two fabrics is so small as to be in- 
appreciable, and we have thus every hope that 
‘Non Flam’ will lead to tbe preservation of infant 
life and the prevention of much innocent suffering. 

THE DECIMAL SYSTEM. 

The decimal or metric system of weights and 
measures first introduced in France a century ago, 
•and since made compulsory in all business trans- 
actions, was found so convenient and simple that it 
was adopted by tlie greater part of Europe. But 
Great Britain unfortunately did not follow suit, 
l)ut retained her old cumbrous methods, which have 
extraordinary variations in different parts of the' 
country. For a long time past the metric system has 
been voluntarily adopted by our scientific men, and 
even popular works on scientific subjects are falling 
into line. But traders still stick to pounds, ounces, 
yards, and feet ; and the result is that a confusion 
arises witli regard to catalogues of goods circulating 
in foreign countries where the metric system is in 
vogue which is almoist as detrimental to our interests 
as one-sided free trade is said to be. A Bill is to be 
introduced early next session in the House of Lords 
for the compulsory adoption of the metric weights 
and measures throughout the United Kingdom, and 
so many high authorities are in favour of it that 
it is hoped it will be passed by both Houses. The 
first reading will be moved by Lord Belhaven and 
seconded by Lord Kelvin. 

RUBBER AT LAGOS. 

There is such a constant demand for india-rubber, 
owing chiefly to its use in electrical insulation and 
for the manufacture of tires, that anything concern- 
ing it is of interest to many. At a recent meeting 
•of the African Trade Section of the Liverpool 
Cliamber of Commerce, tbe subject of rubber pro- 
duction in onr little colony of Lagos, on tbe West 
Coast of Africa, came under d,iscussion. A letter 
from an authoiity in tbe colo-ny stated that tbe pre- 
paration of rubber there had been ranch neglected, 
and he thought that the time had come for the 
Government to interfere and to adopt measures for 
the improvement of the industry. The rubber is of 
good quality ; but its method of preparation greatly 
reduces its value. The natives should be taught 


better methods, as they have been in French colonies. 
In Frendi Guinea a similar kind of rubber to that 
jsrepared in Lagos was at one time produced ; but 
the natives were taught a better way, with, the 
result that tbe price of tlie article was increased 
by one-half. The e.xportation of rubljer, except in 
the improved form, was iirohibited by the French 
Government. Small quantities of the improved 
rubber have been prepared at Lagos which brought 
three shillings and twopence jier pound against the 
native ‘Lagos lump,’ which sold at one shilling and 
tenpence. The Chaiuhcr of Commerce has decided 
to offer prizes for rubber production, and tbe 
Governor of Lagos, Sir William Macgregor, has 
been advised of tbe fact. 

A STEW TEA. 

When tea was first brought to Britain and sold 
for sixty sliillings per pound, just about the year 
of the Great Fire of London, no one dreamed that it 
would one day form the principal beverage of a 
large number of tbe people. There is nothing more 
refre,shing than a cup of good tea ; but unfortunately 
many persons are not able to indulge in it owing to 
the manner in which it assails their digestive organs. 
The mischief is attributed to the tannin which 
resides in the seductive leaf, and a method which 
will rob it of this harmful constituent, without 
depriving the tea of its exhilarating properties, is to 
be valued. The addition of the substance known as 
‘plasmon’ is said, on tbe high authority of the 
Lancet, to reduce the tannin in tea by 50 per cent., 
as sbown by their analysis; and they add that ‘it 
is probable that even the tannin remaining hi 
solution is physiologically inert and without action 
upon the digestive pimcesses,’ Plasmon gives tea a 
slightly opalescent appearance, which is no detri- 
ment to a beverage usually taken with the addition 
of milk. Plasmon is, indeed, itself deri\’’ed from 
milk, and its admixture isvith the tea by no 
means takes away from ‘the cup which cheers’ 
its stimulating properties. 

EINGER-REINTB. 

Sensation-lovers have always liked the detective 
type of story, and Sherlock Holmes and his adven- 
tures must have had millions of readers. Bub 
occasionally in the annals of the police court wo 
come upon a story of detective sagacit}' which equals 
anything that the novelist has invented and has 
the additional advantage of being true. Such a 
cfxse occurred only the other day. It was a jewel- 
burglary at some auction-rooms in tbe west end of 
London, where the valuables were gatbexed previous 
to a contemplated .sale. Tbe thieves got off with all 
the valuable booty. Then the police came upon the 
scene, and a detective, iqion making a close examina- 
tion of the premises, found the impression of a dirty 
finger upon a w'indow-pane. The mark was photo- 
graphed and compared wdth certain prints of a 
similar kind which are stored at the police bead- 
quarters. They arc the natural signatures of various 
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convicted felons, and one of them agreed in every 
detail with the mark left hy the burglar at the 
auction-rooms. The discovery led to certain arrests, 
and there is every reason to suppose that the crime 
will he brought home to the real culprits. It is a 
curious fact that no two fingers have ever been 
found to agree in their surface lines. 

PLA,TINUM. 

The metal platinum, which a few years ago was 
not very extensively used, and could be purchased 
for about sixteen shillings an ounce, is now nearly 
the price of pure gold. The reason for this change 
is the increased demand and the limited supply. 
Platinum is now largely emplojmd by photographers 
for the production of pernnauent' pictures ; but the 
chief users are the electricians. Each little ghuss 
hulh that forms the familiar glow-lamp has two 
tiny wires attached to it, which form the necessary 
connections between the carbon filaments Avithin 
and the ‘ leads ’ without ; and platinum was used for 
this purpose because it was the only metal known 
that Avould expand by heat at the same rate as 
glass, Avhile at the same time it adhered to the 
gla.ss as if cemented to it and made an air-proof 
joint. A French company has now, it is said, 
discovered a method of using for these lamps a 
metallic connection other than platinum, and a 
means of cementing the wires in place, which is 
effectual and lasting. 

TELEGIl.A.PHIXa EXTRAORDINARY. 

Startling as are the developments Ave arc promised 
when Avireless telegraphy shall have been perfected, 
they are as nothing compared Avith the achievements 
of cable telegraphy to-day. The la}ung of the Pacific 
cable, and consequent inauguration of the ‘ all-red ’ 
route, has put the Eastern Telegraph Company on its 
mettle ; and Ave have recently had the agreeable 
sensation of cable ‘racing’ in connection Avitli the 
Australian campaign of the Marylehone Cricket 
Club. The quickest times by the Pacific, or all- 
British, route liave been scA’-enteen and fifteen 
minutes respectively, Avhieh is not bad for thirteen 
thousand miles of cable and land-line. But the 
Eastern Company have beaten this by accomplish- 
ing the feat in tAvelve minutes, Avhich, liOAA’’eA'er, is 
not a record, as they transmitted the result of the 
first America enp-race last year from England 
to Adelaide in the incredible time of two minutes, 
and the result of the second race in four minutes. 
This Avas probably accomplished by means of relays 
or ‘ current rtifresliers ’ at the intermediate stations ; 
because there'are usually five or six retransmissions 
hetAveen England and Australia, and sometimes 
even more \Adien the lines are interrupted and 
alternative routes haA^e to be used. In the ordinary 
AA’ay, the Eastern Company Avqiild send its messages 
from Sydney or Adelaide to Perth or Port DarAvin, 
thence to the Cocos Islands, and thence to Durban, 
Capetown, and St Helena, the final cable trans- 
mission lieiug to Portheurnow in CornAA'all, AAdxere 


all the Eastern cables converge. But it has two 
other strings to its boAv : one hy Avay of Mauritius 
and Aden, and the other by AA'ay of Ik)rt DarAvin, 
the British Indies, and Straits Settlements; so that 
there is little fear of our ever being entirely cut (iff 
from our Australian colonies. The Paci tie, (u- ‘ all- 
red,’ route runs from Aiustralia through the Austral- 
asian Islands to ‘\’'aucouver, thence across the Nfjrtli 
American continent, and thence to Great Britain 
over one or other of the Anglo-American cables, its 
longest stretch of cable being about three thousand 
miles. Of course the Avorking speed of a cable and 
the speed at Avhich messages usually come througb 
are quite different things, the governing factor being 
the number of messages Avaiting transmission. It 
may safely be assumed, therefore, that the extra- 
ordinary results attained on the occasiuiis referred to 
Avere' only rendered possible by a clearing of the 
lines just as the lines are cleared for the passage 
of a Royal train. But they a,re hardly the less 
remarkable on' that account. 


THE GLOAMINH lIOUll. 

I LOVE to sit in the gloaming, 

Just before the lamp is lit, 

And thro’ the open lattice 
Watch the dusky night-bats Hit ; 

Out amid the length’ning shadows, 

The lilie.s ghost-like gleam, 

And the world of summer roses 
Lies wrapt in one SAveet dream. 

0, the gloaming hath a glamour, 

A mystic spell for me ! 

It holds in it dead voices, 

As a shell doth hold the sea ! 

And dear dead faces once .again 
Sliine softly thro’ the gloom, 

And the dewy dusk is flooded 
With faint old-world i)evfnme. 

The gloaming hour, the gloaming hour 
Brings hack ag.'iin to me 
The loved and lost that long ago 
Crossed o’er the tideloss .sea ; 

And all my weariness and pain 
Like shadows flee away. 

As I sit alone Avith Memory 
At the closing of the day. 

M. llmunouAVtCK Bkoavxii. 
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‘LUC K/ 

By Louis Becke. 

CHAPTER I. 

■ i ‘ HARD ’ man was Captain William ‘Well, what is it, then? ^ 

Rod way, of Sydney, New South ‘ I want to know if it is a fact that you will not 

Wales, and he prided himself upon emidoy married men as captains ? ’ 
the fact. From the time he was ‘ It is.’ 

1 twenty years of age he had devoted ‘Will you make no exception in my favour?^ 
himself to making and saving money, ‘No.’ 

and now at sixty he was worth a quarter of a million. ‘ I have been five years in your employ as mate 
He began life as cabin-boy on a north-country and master of the Harvest Home, and I am about to 
collier-tug ; was starved, kicked, and all but worked many.’ . 

to death ; and when he came to command a ship of ‘Do as you please ; but the day you marry .you 
his own his north-country training stood him in leave my service.’ 

good stead : starving, kicking, and working his crew- The young man’s face flushed. ‘ Then you can 
to death came as naturally to him as breathing. He give me my money, and I ’ll leave it to-day,’ 
spared no one, nor did he si)are himself. ‘Very well. Sit down,’ replied the old man, 

From the -s-ery first everything went well with reaching for his wages-book. 
him. He saved enough money by pinching and ‘ There are sixty pounds due to you,’ he said. ‘Go 
grinding his crew — and himself — to enable him to on board and wait for me. I ’ll be there at twelve 
buy the vessel to which he had been appointed, o’clock -with the new man, and we’ll go through 

Then he bought others, established what was known the stores and spare gear together. If everything 

as Rodway’s Line, gave up going to sea himself, is right I’ll pay your sixty pounds; if nut I’ll 

rented an office in a mean street, where he slej)t and deduct for whatever is short. Good-morning.’ 

cooked his meals, and worked harder than ever at At two o’clock in the afternoon Captain Tom 
making money, oblivious of the sneers of those who Lester landed at Circular Quay wdth his effects, and 

railed at his parsimony. He w’as content, sixty sovereigns in his pocket. 

One Monday morning at nine o’clock he took his Leaving his b^gage at an hotel, he took a cab, 
seat as usual in his office, and began to open his drove to a quiet little street in the suburb of Darling 

pile of letters, his square-set, hard face, wdth its Point, and stopped at a quaint, old-fashioned cottage 

cold gray eyes, looking harder than ever, for he had surrounded by a garden. 

been annoyed by the old charwmman wdio cleaned The door was opened by a tall, handsome girl of 
his squalid place asking him for more w^ages. about twenty-two. 

He w'as half-way through his correspondence when ‘Tom!’ 
a knock sounded. ‘Lucy!’ he replied, mimicking her surprised 

‘ Gome in,’ he said gruffly. tone. Then he became grave, and leadiug her to a 

The door opened, and a handsome, well-built seat, sat beside her, and took her hand, 
young man of about thirty years of age entered. ‘Lucy, I have bad news. Rod way dismissed me 

‘ Good-morning, Captain Rodway.’ this morning, and I have left the ship.' 

‘’Morning, Lester. What do you w'ant? Why The girl’s eyes filled. ‘Never mind, Tom. Ihu 
are you not at sea?’ and he bent his keen eyes upon wdll get another.’ 

his visitor. ‘ Ah ! perhaps I might have to wait a long time. 

‘I’m waiting for the w^ater-boat; but otherwise I have another plan. Where is Mrs 'Warren? I 
1 ’m ready to sail.’ must tell her that our marriage must be put off.’ 

No. 323.— You Vn. [All Jliffhts Jtieserved.] Feb. 6, 1904. 
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^ Why should il, Toni ? I don’t want it to he 
j>ut off. And neither does she.’ 

A' ‘ But I have no home for you.’ 

-'We can live here until we have one of our own. 
Mother will l^e only too happy.’ 

‘ Sure ? ’ • 

‘ Ahsolutely, or I would not say it.’ 

•AYill you marry me this day Aveek V 

‘ YeSj dear— to-day if you ndsh. We have waited 
dv'o years.’ 

‘ You ’re a brave little AAminan, Lucy,’ and he 
kissed her. ‘Noaa^, here is my plan. I’ve saved 
■one thousand pounds. I shall huy the JDoZp/im 
oteani-Lug— I can get her on easy terms of payment 
— fill her Avith coal and store.?, and go to Kent’s 
•fJroup in BrU-ss Strait, and try and refloat the Bray- 
■Irooh Gasfle. I saw the agents and the insurance 
.people this morning, immediately after I left old 
llodway. If I float her, it Avill mean a lot of money 
for me. If I fail, I shall at least make enough 
io pay me Avell by breaking her up. The insur- 
.ance people knoAv me, and said A'cry nice things 
\io me.’ 

Will you take me, Tom ’ 

‘Don’t tempt me, Lucy. It Avill he a rough life, 
'living on an almost barren rocky island, inhabited 
.only by black snakes, albatrosses, gulls, and seals.’ 

‘ Tom, yon must. Come, let us tell mother.’ 

.Three days later they Avere married, and at six 
o’clock in the cAmning the neAvly made bride Avas 
■standing beside her husband on the bridge of the 
Dolphin, Avhich Avas steaming full speed toAAnrds 
.Sydney Head.?, loaded doAAUi ahno.st to the water- 
ways .Avith coals and stores for four months. 


CHAPTEK 11. 

^WO months had passed, and the sturdy 
I Dolphin Avas lying snugly at anchor in 
' a small, well-sheltered coA’e on one of the 
Kent’s Group of island,?. Less than a 
hundred yards aAvay Avas one of the rudest attempts 
■at a house ever seen — that is, externally — for it 
was built Avith wreckage from many ships, and 
Avas roofed Avilh tarpaulins and coarse ‘albatross’ 
..grass. Seated on a stool outside the building AAns 
■Mrs Lester, engaged in feeding a number of noisy 
'fowls A\ith lu'okeu-up biscuit, hut looking eA-ery 
now and then towanls the Bmybrooh Gctstle, Avhich 
.lay on the rocks a mile aAvay, Avith only her lowcr- 
'inasts standing. It was nearing the time Avhen her 
•.hu.shand and his men Avould be returning from 
‘their usual day’s arduous toil. She rose, shook the 
'.biscuit-crumh.s from her apron, and, walking doAvu 
‘to the Dolphm, anchored ju,?t in front of the house, 
called : 

‘ Manuel ! ’ 

A black, Avoolly head appeared above the cora- 
panion-AA'ay, and Manuel, the cook of the Avrecking- 
jAarty-, came on deck, jumped into the dingy along- 
side, and sculled ashore. 


‘ Manuel, you know that all the men are having 
supper in the house to-iiight?’ she said as the 
man — a good-natured Galveston negro — stepped 
on shore. 

: ‘ Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘Well, I’ve done all my share of the cooking: 
I’ve made two batches of bread and the biggest sea- 
pie you eAmr saAV in yoAir life, but I Avant tA\m 
buckets of water from the spring.’ 

‘ All right, ma’am. I ’ll tote ’em uj) fo’ yo’ right 
aAvay.’ 

‘Please do. And I’ll go Avith you. Captain 
Lester and the others Avon’t ho here for half-an- 
hour yet, and I Avant to show you some curious- 
looking stuff I saAV on the beach this morning. It 
looks like dirty soap mixed Avith black shells, like 
foAAds’ beaks.’ 

The negro’s face displayed a sudden interest. 
‘ Mixed Avith shells, yo’ say, ma’am 1 Did yo’ touch 
it?’ 

‘ No ; it looks too unpleasant.’ 

The negro irickecl up the buckets, and, followed 
by Mrs Lester, set out along a path Avhich led to a 
rocky pool of some dimensions filled Avith rain- 
Avater. 

‘Leave the buckets till Ave come hack, Manuel. 
We have not far to go.’ 

She led the, way to the beach, and then, turning 
to the left, walked along the hard, Avhito sand till 
they came to a bar of low rocks covered Avith sea- 
moss and lichen. Lying against the seaAvard face 
of the rock Avas a pile of driftAvoed, kelp, crayflsh- 
shells, &c., and half-buried in ddbris Avas the object 
that had aroused her curiosity. 

‘There it i.?, Manuel,’ she said, pointing to an 
irregularly shaped mass of a mottled gray, yellow, 
and hi'OAAUi substance, looking like soap mixed witli 
cinders and ashes. 

The negro Avhipped out his sheatli-knife, plunged 
it into the ma.?s, then AvithdreAV it, }>ressed the flat 
of the blade to his nostrils, and then, uttered a yell 
of delight, clapped his hands, took off his cap and 
tossed it in the air, and rolled his eyes in such an 
extraordinary manner that Mrs Lester thought he 
had become suddenly in.?ane. 

‘ Yo’ am rich AA’-oman now, ma’am,’ he said in hi.s 
thick, fruity Auice. ‘ Dat am ambergris. I kiunv it 
Avell ’nuff. I AAUS cook on a Avhale.?hip fo’ live years, 
and liaAm handled little hits of ambei’gris Iavo or 
three times, but .no one in, de world, I believe, t'ver 
see such a lump like dis.’ 

‘ Is it Avoi'th anything, then ?’ 

‘Worth anything, ma’am? It am AA’orbh tAA’euty- 
tAvo shillin’s de ounce ! ’ 

He knelt doAvn and began clearing aAvay the 
AA^eed till the AA'hole ma.?s aa'ss cxpo.?ed, placed lii.? 
arms around it, and partly lifted it. 

‘Dero is inore’n a liundredAveight,’ lie chuckled 
as he looked up at Mrs Le.ster, Avho aa'us now also 
feeling excited. ‘ Look at dis noA\',’ 

^ He cut out a slice of the ciirioiAS-looking oleagi- 
nous stuff, struck a match, and ai)plLed the llglit. 
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A pale-yellow flame was the result, and with it 
there came a strong but pleasaut a rn eli, 

Mrs Lester had never heard of ambergris to her 
recollection; but Manuel now enlightened her as to 
its uses, the principal being as a developer of the 
strength of all other perfumes. 

Sucli a treasure coixld not be left where it was, 
exposed to the risk of being carried away by the 
tide ; so the negro at once went to work wdth 
his knife, cutting it into three jaieces, each of 
which he carried to the house and put into a:i 
empty barrel. Then he returned and carefully 
searched for and picked up the minutest scraps 
that had broken off whilst he was cutting the 
‘ find ’ through. 

Just at sunset Lester and his gang of burly 
helpers returned tired and hungry, but highly 
elated, for they had succeeded in getting out an 
unusual amount of valuable cargo. 

‘We’ve had great luck to-day, Lucy,’ cried 
Lester as he strode over the coarse grass in his 
high sea-boots ; ‘ and, all going well, we shall make 
the first attempt to pull the shi|) off the clay after 
to-morrow.’ 

‘ And I have had luck too,’ said his wife, her fair, 
sweet face, now bronzed by the sun, glowing as she 
spoke. ‘But come inside first, and then I’ll tell 
you.’ 

The interior of the dwelling consisted of two 
rooms oirly — a small bedroom and a large Imng- 
room, which was also used as a kitchen. It was 
quite comfortably furnished with handsome chairs, 
lounges, chests of drawers, and other articles taken 
from the cabin of the stranded ship. The centre of 
the room was occupied by a large deal table made 
by one of the men, and a huge fire of drift-timber 
blazed merrily at one end. Manuel was laying the 
table, his black face beaming with suppressed excite- 
ment, and the rough, sea-booted wreckers entered 
one by one and sat down. Mrs Lester bade them 
smoke if thej'’ wanted to. 

‘Well, boys,’ said their leader to the Avrecking- 
party— of whom there Avere thirty — ‘ Ave all deserve 
a drink before supper. Help yourselves to AAdiat- 
ever you like,’ and he pointed to a small side-table 
covered Avith bottles of spirits and glasses. Then 
Lucy, after they had all satisfied themselves, 
Avalked over to the cask containing her ‘find,’ 
and, standing beside it, asked if they AAmuld all 
come and look at the contents and see if they 
knew Avhat it AV'as. Lester, thinking she had suc- 
ceeded in catching a young seal, looked on Avith 
an amused smile. 

One by one the men came and looked inside the 
cask, felt the greasy mass Avith their horny fingei's, 
and each shook his head until the tenth man, who, 
the jnoinent he saw it, gave a shout ; 

‘ \yh,y, I ’m blest if it ain’t aml)ow-grease ! ’ 

Lester started ; ‘ Ambergris ! Nonsense ; ’ and then 
he too uttered a cry of astonishment as a second 
man — an old Avlialcr — darted in front of him, and, 
flinching off a piece of the ‘ find,’ smelled it. ' 


‘ Hamhle-grist it is, sir,’ he cried, ‘ and the cask is 
nigh on choke-full of it.’ 

‘Turn it out on the floor,’ said Lester, Avho kneAV 
the enormous \nlue of ambergris, ‘and let us get a 
good look at it. — Light all the lamps, Lucy.’ 

The lamps Avere lit, and then Manuel repeated his 
experiment by burning a piece amid breathless 
excitement. No further doubt could exist; and 
then Manuel, taking a spring balance (Aveighing 
up to fifty pounds) from the Avail, hung it to a 
rafter, AA'hilst the men i>ufc the lot into three sepa- 
rate bags and suspended them to the hook in turn, 

‘ Borty-fiA’-e pounds,’ cried the mate of the Dolj^km 
as the first bag avus hooked on. ‘ Come, on Avith the 
next one.’ 

‘ Thirty-nine pounds,’ 

‘And thirty-four pounds make a hundred and 
eighteen,’ said Lester, bending doAvn and eagerly 
examining the dial. 

‘Hoav much is it Avorth, skipper?’ asked the tug’s 
engineer. 

‘ Not less than one pound an otince.’ 

‘No, sah,’ cried Mannel, Avith an e:c cathedra air; 

‘ tAA-enty-two sMllin’s, sah. Dat’s Avbat de captain 
of de Fanny Long Hobart Toavii Avhaleship got fo’ 
a piece eleven poun’ Aveight in Sydney last June. 
And I hear de hoys sayin’ dat he avoaiM hah gut one 
poun’ five shillin’s, only dat dere avus a power of 
squids’ beaks in it, and dere’s not many in dis lot, 
so it ’s gAA'ine to bring more.’ 

He exiffained that the pieces of black shell aa'HcIi 
looked like broken mussel-shells Avere in reality 
the healis of the squid, upon AAdtich the sperm-whale 
feeds. Then, for the benefit of those of the party, 
he and the other tAvo ex-Avhalemen described the 
cause of the formation of this peculiar substance in 
the body of the sperm- Avhale. 

Lester took pencil and paper and made a rajpid 
calculation. 

‘Boys, Ave’U say that this greasy-looldng stuff is 
Avorth only a pound an ounce— though I don’t doubt 
that Manuel is right. Well, at one pound an ounce 
it comes to eighteen hundred and eighty-eight 
pounds.’ 

‘ Hurrah for Mrs Lester ! ’ cried Lindley, the mate ; 
‘ she has brought us luck from the first, and boav 
she has luck herself,’ 

The men cheered her again and' again, for there 
was not one of them that had not a rough aflection 
for their captain’s violet-eyed Avife. They had 
admired her for her ifiuclc ev'en in making the 
A^oyage to this desolate spot, and her constant 
cheerfulness, and her kindness and attention in 
nursing three of them Avho had been seriously ill, 
cemented their feelings of devotion to her. There 
Avas a happy supper-party in ‘Wreck House,’ as 
Lucy had named her strangely built abode, that 
night, and it Avas not until the small hours of 
the mornmg that the men AA^ent off to sleep on 
the tug, and left Lucy and her husband to them- 
selA'es. 

‘I’m too excited to sleep uoaa^, Tom,’ she said. 
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‘Come, I must show 3 'ou tlie place where I found 
it. It is not, very cold. And oh, Tom ! I ’m Legin- 
ning to love this lonely island, and the wild life, 
and the tame setds, and the fleet goats, and the 
fowls, and black Manuel, and— and— oh ! every- 


thing. And look, Tom dear, o\'er there at the 
lighthouse at Deal Island. 1 really helie\'c; the 
light was never so bright .a.s it is to-night. Oh, 
all the world is bright to me ! ’ 

(2’o hn continued.) 


i| N 1830 Faraday performed before the 
Eoyal Society a very simple experi- 
ment, intended to demonstrate and 
to illustrate what, if subsequent 
developments of it could have been 
clearly foreseen, would have been 
one of the most startling discoveries of modern 
times. The lecturer exhibited a short length of 
wooden tube around which he had coiled six or 
seven hundred feet of wire. This w'as flxed per- 
pendicularly on the front of a board so that a 
small bar-magnet could be let down into the centre 
of the wire-coil and drawn ui> again. The free ends 
of the -wire were carried along the table a short dis- 
tance, and there twi.sted into a smaller coil, over 
which, by a silken thread, was suspended hori- 
zontally an ordinary compa.ss-needle. All that the 
apparatus was intended to show' was that wdicn 
the bar-magnet was let down or drawm iq) inside the 
larger coil the needle suspended over the smaller 
one gave a jerk round. Faraday pointed out that 
it was not the mere presence of the magnet in the 
one coil that affected the needle suspended over the 
other, for wdieu the magnet w'as at rest in the centre 
of the coil the needle hung motiojiless. It w'as the 
moving of the small bar up or down that made the 
needle move; tand the lecturer’s theory Avas that 
that motion created — ‘ induced ’ — in the surrounding 
Avire a current of electricity sufficiently strong to 
deflect the needle. It Avas the slightest possible 
current; but it aa'us something over and above the 
original poAver of the magnet. It AA'as a perceptible 
increase of electricity caused by movement. It Avas, 
in fact, the force of his oavu muscles exercised in 
raising and dropping the bar actuall)' converted into 
electricity.: 

Eoav, in that simple apparatus Ave see the germ 
of the modern dynamo, AAdiich is merely a develop- 
ment of it. Instead of the lecturer’s muscles moving 
a little bar-magnet up and doAvn inside a coil of 
Avire, Ave have a steam-engine or gas-engine or a 
AA'ater-AA'heel Avhiiiiug at immense speed coils of Avire 
round a core of soft iron. As the result of this 
tremendously rajiid motioxi aa'c have the generation 
of electricity exactly as Faraday show'ed he could 
produce a current by the moA'cmeiit of his bar- 
magnet. The strength of the current may be 
anything aa'c please, according to the capracity of the 
dynamo and the power applied to it. The djmamo, 
it should be understood, does not originate poAA'er; 
it merely transforms the engine-poAver into elec- 
tricity, and in this transformation there is some 


loss. The engine, if directly applied, could do more 
Avork than the dynamo; but the advantage of 
having engine-power converted into electricity is 
that it can be conducted to any distance and set to 
any sort of Avork. It Avill turn a lathe miles aAvay, 
or Avork a lift, or drive a corn-mill, or, if you can 
contrive to connect your conductors Avith a tram-car 
proA'ided Avith certain mechanism attached to the 
axles of its wheels, it aaoII set that mechanism in 
motion and make the wheels go round. That 
mechanism is knoAvn as a ‘motor,’ and AAdien 
applied to the running of a tram-car is slung under- 
neath the car. It corresponds to the dynamo at 
the other end of the conductor, and Avorks in per- 
fect sympathy Avith it; only, instead of converting 
engine-poAver into electricity, it does exactly the 
reverse: it reconverts electricity into engine-poAver, 
and drives the Avheels of the car just ns the engine 
itself would do if it Avore on board the vehicle and 
Avore geared on to its axles. 

That discoAmy of the induction of an electric 
current by the moAmment of a magnet in proximity 
to coi>per Avires — or, Avhat of course amounts to the 
same thing, the movement of Avires in the ‘ field ’ of 
a fixed magnet — Faraday made knoAvn to the Royal 
Society Avell Avithin the lifetime of many now' living. 
It is now being turned to pivaetical use all over the 
Avorld. To say nothing of the driving of all sorts of 
stationary machines — mills, circular saws, scAving- 
macliines, drills, and cranes, and a hundred otlier 
things — in all quarters of the globe electric trams 
and railAA'ay trains are running up lull and doAvn 
dale, on the level surface of the ground and deep 
doAvn in the bow'els of the earth. 

The first electric tramAvay in the United Kingdom 
Avas opened in October 1883 betAveen Portrush and 
Bashmills, in the north of Ireland, Avhere a w'atei’- 
fall AA’’as made the source of motive-puw'er. That 
Avas the earliest in tbe kingdom, filie ]ate.st 
electric tram w'ay at the moment of Avriting is that 
opened by the Prince and Princess of Wales in lilay 
1903; and this may fairly be taken as a ty 2 )e of all 
the finest tramw'ays noAv in existence. In varioius 
parts of the Avorld such lines have groAvn beyond 
all counting, and in matters of detail they va,i'y 
very greatly. Some run on lines carried overlu‘,ad; 
others haA'^e burroAved niirlerground. Some run on 
the level road Avith conducting Avires aboA'e them; 
others haAm these conductors doAvn beloAV. On 
some electric lines the inotiA'e-power is concentrated 
in an engine in front, on others there is a motor 
before and behind, AA'hile on others again e\'ery 
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separate carriage is a ‘motor-car’ with its own 
mechanism. But whatever differences of detail 
there may he, they are all alike in their main 
features. They all have some independent source 
of i)OAver— steam, gas, oil, water ; and the -whole 
propelling mechanism of all the lines and the trains 
and tram-cars upon them is simply an arrangement 
for conveying that power to every vehicle, wherever 
it may chance to be, standing or moving, over the 
whole line or system of lines. 

By way of illustrating this we cannot do better 
than to take the nerv system of electric tramAvays 
of Avhich the line recently opened by the Prince of 
Wales was the first completed section. This Avas 
part of the great network of London lines, practi- 
cally the whole of Avhich Avill belong to the London 
County Council by the year 1910. Roughly speak- 
ing, this network may be said to comprise fifty 
miles of double line on the north side of the Thames 
and seventy miles on the south, making altogether 
a total of one hundred and twenty miles of tram- 
ways spread over one hundred and tAventy-one 
scpiare miles, Avith a population of someAvhere about 
five millions. When it is stated that from tAVO 
generating stations — one on the north and the other 
on the south — Avill be supplied niotive-poAver and 
light for every tram-car on this vast system, and that 
it has all been made possible by the discovery that 
Faraday revealed to the Avorld Avhen he shoAA-ed 
that little apparatus to the Royal Society in 1830, 
it Avill be seen hoAv momentous a discovery it Avas. 
The installation of electric poAver over the first 
section of about eight and a half miles threAV out of 
employment eight hundred horses ; Avhen the great 
generating station is complete it Avill have a nominal 
engine-poAA^er of forty thousand horses! But hoAA’-- 
ever great that poAver might be, it clearly would be 
of no use for locomotive jiurposes over one hiindred 
and tAA’^enty-one scpiare mile.s if there AA’-ere no means 
of distributing it, It is just because electricity 
affords the means of this distribution that it has 
effected and is effecting such a reAmlution in our 
locomotion. 

Electric trams, as Ave haA^e seen, are Just like 
ordinary vehicles, Avith this special feature, that 
they have underneath them a ‘motor’ — a driving- 
machine — which, if it can be set going, AAdll driA^e 
round the axles of the Avheels and set them running 
along the rails. But nothing Avill set this motor 
going but a current of electricity poured into it, 
and all the intricacy and difficulty in the construc- 
tion of an electric tram-line consist in making 
arrangements for the supply of this necessary 
current. In a fcAV cases all this difficulty of line- 
construction has been dispensed Avith by the simple 
device of carrying on each car a su];)ply of elec- 
tricity condensed into ‘accumulators,’ by means of 
which the vehicle is rendered cpiite independent, 
entirely self-contained, and self -impelling. There 
is immense advantage in this; but the accumulators 
are exceedingly heavy, they last a comparatively 
short time, and they are expensive to rencAv ; Avhile 
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the poAver they can deA’-elop is smaller than can 
be obtained from the conducting system. At 
present practically all tramways and railways find 
it necessary to establish communication botAveen 
their vehicles and their generating dynamos. 

There are tAvo methods of doing this, and over 
their respeetiAm merits and demerits there has been 
a great deal of eontroA'ersy. A conductor along 
the Avhole length of the tram-line is a necessity 
upon either system. But the cpiestiou is Avhether 
the conductor shall be a stout Avire carried over- 
head on posts more or le.ss ornamental, or shall be 
in some rather more substantial form and laid 
along a conduit in the roadvA’-ay underneath. 

The OA’-erhead trolley .system has many adA'antages. 
It is comparatu'ely cheap to establish. It can be 
done without much disturbance of the roadAA'ay. 
If anjdhing goes Avrong it is easy to discover Avhat. 
is the matter and to put it right. But then the 
Xioles and Avires are Amry unsightly, especially at 
crossings and junctions, and AAdiere there are tele- 
phone and telegraph Avires aboA'^e them it is neces- 
sary to have guard-wires as Avell as conductors. 
This network OA^'erhead is not only unsightly, but 
is often inconvenient and sometimes a little 
dangerous. 

The conduit system buries all the conductors out 
of sight. There is no unsightliness, inconvenience, 
or fear of the ‘line’ Avires breaking and falling 
into the roadAA^ay ; hut then it is extremely trouble- 
some to lay doAAui. It occasions a great disturbance 
of the roadAvay, Avhich for both lines has to be 
excaA'atecl to a depth of tAAm and a half feet, and 
it sometimes inAmlves alteration and diversion of 
pipes and drains; occasionally it requires serious 
changes of road levels and the reconstruction of 
bridges. The conduit also needs to be Avell di’ained 
by sumps connected AAdth the sevrevs at short dis- 
tances all the AA'-ay along. Of course all this makes 
it very expensive at the outset, A single line 
recently constructed in suburban London on the 
‘trolley’ system — the ov^erhead system, that is — 
AA^as said to have cost six thousand five hundred 
and sixty-tAVQ pounds a mile. The section of the 
iieAV conduit-line opened by the Prince of Wales is 
estimated to cost approximately thirteen thousand 
six hundi-ed pounds per mile of single track. On 
the Greenwich and Peckham lines, not yet con- 
structed, an estimate has been made for both 
systems. The trolley line comes out at seven 
thousand four hundred and ninety-six pounds per 
single mile, Avhile the conduit, Avhich has been 
decided on, Avill probably cost fourteen thousand 
and forty-one pounds per mile. In London at all 
CA'-ents — and except a short length at Bournemouth 
there is no other town in the kingdom that 
tried the conduit — the cost of it is just about 
double that of the rival .system. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the overhead conductors Avill be 
generally adopted AA'here XDopulation is not very 
dense. It has been estimated that for every mile 
of traiuAA'ay in Huddersfield there are about five 
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thoiii^anrl i)enp]e: in Birraingliam, twelve thousand 
tliree liundi'ed; in Ilristol, fifteen thousand six 
Imiidred ; iu Glasgow, twenty thousand ; and in 
Loudon, nearly thirty-two thousand. Clearly, what 
may he expedient for London may not be so for 
many other towns. As to duralnlity and cost of 
maintenance, the latest opinion expressed hy the 
Highways Committee of the London County 
Council is that, owing to the gi’eat weight and 
stability of the conductors and the method of 
fixing them, the difference will be in favour of 
the conduit. 

The conductors are two T-shaj)ed rails of soft 
me.tal, weighing twenty -two pounds to the yard, 
and are carried on insulators fifteen feet apart in 
the concrete trough rrnderneath the ♦ line. They 
are not continuous, bat are divided by insulators 
into sections of not more than half a mile in 
length, each section consisting of a positive and 
negative length. 

The central source of life and movement for this 
great system now developing has not yet been 
completed. At the moment of wanting, the lines 
are being worked hy a current supplied hy a private 
electric company; but the new generating station, 
which will probably be the largest in the kingdom 
when fi.nished, is rapidly being conjured up on the 
bank of the Thames at Greenwdeh. It will have 
eiglit generators, each of five thousand horse-power, 
the necessary steam being produced hy water-tuhe 


boilers. These boilers ami the t'uruacc;.'; beneath 
them Avill he the real source of the }iower that 
will hy-and-by be running all the Linius over the 
soutliern county of London. The 

electric current as it will leave tluj gcnerai.iug 
station -svill he one of ‘high teiusion,’ Avhich is preify 
much the same as it would be to say thai. AViiter 
is conveyed through a main under liigh-pi'cssure. 
The conductors running out of the power-house 
will he cables laid underground and very highly 
charged. The cuiTcnt, will he one of six thousand 
six hundred volts, as electricians sajn This is a 
tremendous ‘potentiality,’ and has to be reduced 
before it can be used to drive the trams. The 
cables do not run directly to the conducting-rods 
of the tram-lines, but to various sub-stations at 
convenient points about the system, and at these 
sub-stations, by means of ‘ rotaiy transformers,’ the 
tension wall be reduced to about five huudrod and 
fifty volts. It must not be supposed that from 
these suh-stations the reduced electric powmr starts 
off on a, sort of roving commission all over the 
tram-system. From one or another of these stations 
current is directly applied to each insulated section 
of the conducting-rods dovai in the conduit, and 
from these sections the motors pick up the current 
as they go along by means of ‘ploughs’ trailed 
along af the tail-ends of the cans and reaching 
dowTi through a slit to the metal rods below'. That 
is how' the electric ti-ains w'ork. 


THE CLOSED BOO K. 

By William Le Queux. 

CHAPTER XI. — THE OLD LADY PROM PARIS. 


man w'ith w'hom I shook hands 
heartily w'as about thirty-five, tall, 


wearing a black overcoat and peaked 
cap that gave him the appearance of 
a naval oflicer. Cross-Channel pas- 
sengers know Henry Hammond w'ell, for he is one 
of the most popular officials in His Majesty’s Customs, 
always courteous, always lenient to the poor foreign 
immigrant, bat always stern w'herever the traveller 
seeks to conceal contraband goods or that thing 
forbidden, the pet dog; conscientious in his duty 
in examining the baggage of incoming passengers, 
and always a gentlemaTi— difl:erent, indeed, from 
the prying doumiers of our neighbours. 

With his assistant it wms his duty, turn hy turn, 
to cross from Hover by the midday service, and on 
the return of the steamer from Calais — the vessel 
on -which we were now aboard — to examine all the 
light baggage and affix a kind of perforated stamp 
as certificate of examination. • 

As a constant traveller I had had many a pleasant 
chat with him during trips across. In the W'Hdest 
■winter tempest in Hover Straits he remained nn- 


ruflled, merely turning up the collar of his overcoat 
and remarking that the weather w'as not so bad as 
it might he. But nearly all of you have had your 
baggage examined on the boat on your return from 
the Continent ; therefoi'e, no doubt you know Mr 
Hammond, and have answered his (question whether 
yon have ‘anything to declare.’ 

‘Why, Mr Kennedy,’ he cried as he took my 
hand, ‘ this is a surprise ! I saw in the paper the 
other day an announcement tliat you were reluming 
to live in England, but did not expect you across 
just yet. Look at them,’ he added, casting his 
glance around. ‘ Big crowd this afternoon ; Cook’s 
and Gaze’s v'eekly returns from Swdtzerland.’ 

‘Yes,’ I laughed. ‘You’ll be busy all the wny 
over, I suppose.’ 

* No ; I ’ll he done iu three-quarters of an, hour or 
so ; then w'e ’ll have a chat. My assistant is already 
getting on with hand-baggage forward.’ 

By this time w'e had cast off, and W'ere creeping 
slowly dowai the harbour. 

‘Well, Hammond,’ I said confidentially, ‘ I ’lu in a 
dilemma;’ and taking him aside into one of the 
unoccupied deck-cabins, I hiieliy explained the cir- 
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euinstances of The Closed Book, and described its 
outward appearance and binding. 

‘By Jove !’ he exclaimed, deeply interested ; ‘it 
almost beats your own I’amanees, Mr Kennedy. 
I’ve just been reading your last. Neither my wife 
nor I could put it down till we ’d finished.’ 

‘You see, the woman ought to be on board this 
boat ; but I ’ve not yet seen her. I ’m just going in 
search of her. But if you should come across any" 
one answering the description I ’ve given, you might 
tell me at once.’ . 

‘Of course. You want to get this extraordinary 
book back again ? ’ 

‘Certainly. It is a valuable piece of property, 
apart from the secret it contains and the my"s- 
tery surrounding it ; ’ and as I uttered those words 
the slow roll of the vessel showed that we were 
already out in the somewhat choppy" sea, and 
warned my friend that it was time to commence 
his duty. 

So we parted, and I started a tour around the 
boat, commencing tactfully at the stern, and j>assing 
in revieAV each of the passengers. The work Avas by" 
no means easy", for Avomen AA"hen they lounge in deck- 
chairs as.sume thick Avrappings and thick veils to 
protect their faces Avhen the Channel is rough and 
the Avind strong. One ahvays feels the breeze cold 
after hours in a stuffy" sleeping-car, and therefore 
Avomen are prone to suffer the horrors of the ladies’ 
cabin rather than risk catching cold. 

Eor nearly an hour I made frantic search hither 
and thither throughout the Avhole ship, in all three 
classes. I gazed at the piles of heavy baggage, Avon- 
dering Avliether my tx’easure Avere concealed there, 
registered through to London perhaj>,s, in wLich 
case it might go foinvard Avithout my mysterious 
visitor. The only place forbiddear to me AA"as, of 
course, the ladies’ cabin, presided OA"er by a stern 
steAA"ardess ; and if the woman of AA"hom I AA"as in 
pursuit Avas on board, she had undoubtedly" con- 
cealed herself there. 

She certainly had not embarked by the gangAA"ay 
I had Avatched ; but there AA"as a second gangAA"ay to 
the fore-part of the shij) by AA"hieh baggage \A"as 
carried, and she might haA"e sliysped across there 
Aumoticed, as people sometimes do. 

Already Shakespeare’s Cliff Avas shoAA"ing through 
the eA"ening haze, as the vessel steadily laboured 
in the rough sea. The passengers AA"ere mostly" 
]y"ing in deck-chairs hors de combat, and iio one A"en- 
tured to promenade upon the unsteady deck. I 
had taken up a sheltered position near the door 
of the ladies’ cabin, determined to remain there 
uirtil every passenger should haA"e left, although I 
Avas compelled to admit that my hope Avas a for- 
lorn one, and that I should haA"e to return again 
to Calais by" the night boat and resume my vigil on 
the other side. 

The Avoman must have broken her journey in 
Paris, and Avould undoubtedly" come later; but on 
AA'liat day or l)y AAd).at service she AA"ould cross I was, 
of course, in ignorance. And as I sat shivering 


upon a stool in the rough Avind, Avitli the .salt .spray- 
dashing eA"er and anon into my face, I felt that the- 
probabilities of regaining my" treasure Avere very 

feAAV 

I had been the A"ietim of an ingenious conspiracy" . 
More could not be said. 

Of a sudden, however, Hammond — his coat- collar : 
up, and Avalking rinsteadily because of the heaA"y 
rolling of the boat — approached me say’ing : 

‘"Well, I’A"e just finished, Mr Keunecly. Every 
passenger to-day seems to have a double amount 
of band-baggage; but -we’ve been through it alL 
I’A"e seen nothing of the young lady y"ou de- 
scribe; but I’A"e seen something else — I’ a-c found; 
yonr book.’ 

‘Bound itl’ I cried excitedly. ‘Who has iti' 
Tell me.’ 

‘Well, a fcAv minutes ago, in the second-class, 3 
AA'as examining the contents of a dilaiadated leather- 
bag belonging to a little, AA"izen-faced old Avoman, 
very" shabbily dressed, when I found down at the-^ 
bottom a flat brown-paper parcel Avrapped carefully,, 
tied A\"ith string, and sealed Avitb big blotches of 
black Avax. I ’m ahvays suspicious of sealed packets,, 
for they" may contain anything from cigars to 
anarchists’ bombs ; therefore I ordered her to break 
the seals and open it. At first she refused ; but on- 
my" explaining the penalty incurred, she reluctantly ■ 
obey"ed, and there, to my great satisfaction, I saAv 
your old manuscript. I looked inside, and although' 
I ImoAv little about such things, I recognised it tc 
he the stolen A"olume.’ 

‘ Did you make any remark V 

‘None,’ AA'as Mr Hammond’s reply". ‘I Avished 
to consult you first. I did not put the usual label 
on the bag, so that Avben she passes ashore it’ 
Avill be stopped and again opened. What do .A"oii, 
intend doing ? ’ 

I AA'as puzzled. It aaus satisfactory to knoAv 
AAdiere The Closed Book actually AA’a.9, but, on the- 
other hand, it Avould be difficult to regain yxosses- 
sion of it. As my friend Hammond pointed out,., 

I could giA-e notice to the harbour detective on. 
arriving at Dover, and he AA'ould detain the Avoman,. 
But I should be compelled to cliaige her Avith theft... 
This I could not do. ^I could, of course, declare the- 
book to be stolen property ; but matters Avere the 
more complicated because of the theft having been 
committed in Italy. 

For some time Ave discussed the situation ; then 
I accompanied him through tbe second-class, AA’here., 
on a chair in the gangAA'ay leading past the engines, 
sat a (][ueer, dried-np-looking little Avomau of about 
sixty-flA"e, wearing a rusty" black bonnet and cloak — a- 
AA'oman I had noticed during my tour of inspection, 
but Avhom I had never suspected of being in actual 
possession of my treasure. 

The hook had evidently been delivered to her 
in Paris, and she AA-as taking it to London-— tO' 
AA'hom? 

That question I put to myself decided me,, 
and when I was out of hearing I told Hammondl 
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that I intended to follow her before claiming it, 
and tlins ascertain, if possible, the motive of the 
stratige international plot which was apparently 
in. progress. : 

The short, wizened old lady was English: her 
face tliin and yellow, with a pair of dark eyes that 
had probably once been beautiful, and hair still 
(lark though showing threads of gray. She wore 
black cloth gloves worn-out at the finger-tips, and 
was ponderous below the w’aist on account of thick 
skirts put on to protect herself from the cold sea- 
breeze, 

Hammond declared that her speech was that of 
a well-born person, and that her frayed glove con- 
cealed a diamond ring~a circumstance which he 
viewed with considerable suspicion. Yet he en- 
tirely agreed with me that I should gain more 
by following her to her destination and watch- 
ing carefully than by arresting her on landing. 
There was a deep, inexplicable mystery about 
the hook and its contents; and in order to .solve 
it I ought to he acquainted with those whom it 
interested. 

‘I can’t understand tlie manner in which yon 
were poisoned by touching the leaves,’ Hammond 
said reflectively. ‘ That beats me altogether. Per- 
haps someliody else will have a taste of it before 
long.’ . 

‘ I shall watch,’ I replied determinedly, 

‘ In any case it is a most interesting circumstance,’ 
he declared. 'But it’s a good job your Italian 
doctor was able to save you. Evidently you had 
a very narrow shave.’ 

‘Very,’ I said. ‘I shall never forget the agonies 
I suffered. But,’ I added, ‘ I mean at all hazards 
to decipher all that the hook contains. That some- 
thing very extraordinary is written there I’m 
absolutely convinced.’ 

‘ Well, it would really seem so,’ he agreed. ‘ Only, 
don’t run aiiy risks and touch the thing with your 
bare hands again.’ 

‘Not likely,’ I laughed. And then I fell to 
wondering what had become of that dark-eyed, 
beautiful woman wdio had been the actual 
thief. 

Why was the treasure wrapped and sealed so 
carefully? Could it be that those who had so 
cleverly conspired to obtain it from me were aware 
of the venom with which certain parts of it were 
contaminated? It really seemed as though they 
were. 

We passed and repassed the short-statnred old 
lady, talking together and appearing to take no 
notice of her. Evidently she was not aware of my 
identity ; therefore I stood much greater chance in 
my efforts to watch her. 

The examination of her bag that Hammond had 
made had not disturbed her in the least; hut 
presently he returned to her, and feigning to have 


forgotten to affix the necessary Customs stamp, 
did so. 

At last we slowed up beside tlm Admiralty 
Pier at Dover, and next instant all was bustle. 
Passengers hitherto prostrated by the voyage 
sprang up and pressed towards the gangway, 
each eager to get ashore and secure a place in 
the draughty and out-of-date compartments of the 
Joint-Eailways. 

With an old woman’s dislike of crowds, the 
person we were watching slowly gathered together 
her belonging.s, folded her shabby old travelling-rug 
neatly, pulled her veil beneath her chin, shook out 
her skirts, and then, carrying her precious bag, made 
her way to the gangway after the first rush had 
passed. 

Hammond’s quick eye detected her to ho an 
experienced travellex', who had crossed many times 
before. She sat quite unruffled and unconcerned 
amid all the excitement of landing. 

On the pier she impiired for the train for Charing 
Cro.ss, and entered a second-class compartment;, 
Avhere she purchased a cup of tea and a slab of that 
greasy bread-and-butter which seems to be all the 
.Joint-Bailways allow the jaded traveller on lauding, 
while I took a place in the next compartment to 
hers, and then retired some distance away in order 
to consult further Avith Hammond, 

To his astuteness and thoroughness as a searcher 
I owed the knowledge of Avhere my treasure xvas 
concealed; therefore I thanked him most warmly, 
and just as the signal Avas giA^en for departure, 
stepped into the carriage and waved him fare- 

Avcll. 

The run to London AA'as Avithout incident, but on 
arriving at Charing Cross I kept keen observation 
upon her. She cluxig tenaciously to the Img con- 
taining the liook, refusing to let a porter handle 
it, and entered a four-Avheeled cab, I folloAved 
to the corner of Holhorii and Southampton. Row, 
Avhere she alighted and Avalked quickly across Red 
Lion Square until she reached a big, dingy house in 
Harpur Street, a short, quiet turning off Theobald’s 
Road — a house that in the old da^^'s Avheu Blooms- 
bury Avas a fashionable quarter had no doubt been 
the residence of some City merchant or man of 
standing. The old extinguisher used by the link- 
men still hung beside the big hall-door, the steps 
leading up to it AA'ere Avorn holloAV by the tread of 
generations, and under the flickering gaslight th(; 
place, with its unlighted windoAA'S, looked dark, 
forbidding, and deserted. 

The old lady Avas apparently expected, for the 
instant she passed the loAver windoAvs the door Avas 
flung open by some unseen person, showing the big 
liaU to be in total darkness; and she, haA’ing 
ascended the steps Avith surprising alacrity, sli])pe(l 
in, the door falling-to quickly and quite noiselessly 
behind her. 
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Americans delight in exercising their 
wit at the expense of foreigners, 
they are none the less ready to 
amuse themselves by satirising one 
another’s pecnliarities. Especially 
do they derive entertainment by 
pohing fun at the alleged characteristics of rival 
cities. As the Englishman and the German stand 
for distinct types in the American press, so do the 
Bostonian and the Philadelphian. 

The claim of Boston to be the literary and intel- 
lectual centre of the United States furnishes the 
scribes of all the rest of the country with ox^por- 
tunities of sarcasm. The Bostonian is rexmesented 
as prone even from earliest days to the use of learned 
language on all occasions. Here is the Boston child : 


It is a Boston clergyman who is reported to have 
declared that Lot’s wife was transformed into a 
monolith of chloride of sodium. Not long ago, in 
a discussion whether ‘ expectorate ’ or ‘ spit ’ should 
bo used in the health-notices in the New York 
street-cars, it was mentioned that Mr Theodore 
Roosevelt, when Police Commission ex*, had preferred 
the simpler word. Thereupon a Chicago ixaper 
promptly exjjressed its regret, as this revelation 
would assuredly lose for him the Boston vote. 
‘What does “incarcerated” mean, Weary?’ asks 
one tramp of another, in the New YorJc Journal. 
‘Dat’s gettin’ “jugged” in Boston,’ is the reply. 

The following' cuttings from the outside press 
further illustrate this conception of the scholarly 
atmo.sphere of Boston : 

‘Here,’ cried an irate x^assenger, ‘you’ve took 
us past Treraont Street ! ’ ‘ Pardon me,’ replied the 
Boston street-car conductor, ‘you mean “taken,” 
not “ took.” Now then, sir, move with more expe- 
dition, x>lease.’ 

The prisoner, a faded, battered specimen of man- 
kind, on whose haggard face, deeply lined with 
the marks of dissipation, there still lingered faint 
reminders of better days long past, stood dejectedly 
before the judge. ‘"iVliere are you from?’ ‘From 
Boston.’ ‘Indeed!’ said the judge; ‘indeed yours 
is a sad fall. And yet you don’t seem to thoroughly 
realise how low you have sixnk.’ The man started 
as if struck. ‘Your honour does me an injustice,’ 
he said bitterly. ‘ The disgrace of arrest for 
drunkenness, the mortification of being thrown 
into a noisome dungeon, the publicity and humilia- 
tion of trial in a crowded and dingy court-room, 
I can bear ; but to be sentenced by a police magis- 
trate wbo splits his infinitives— that is indeed the 
last blow.’ 


Such literary sensitiveness is, of course, f|uite in 
keeping with the traditions of a city where, it is 
rumonred, even the beans bike a course of Browning. 
But it is not in language and literature alone that 
the pre-eminence of Boston is uncxuestioned. ‘1 
am agent, sir,’ .says the traveller, ‘for the Great 
Ariierican Universal Uncyclopceclia of History, Bioy- 
raphy, Art, Science, and Literature, comxilete in 

two hundred volumes ’ ‘ Don’t need it,’ replies 

the business man ; ‘ I married a Boston girl,’ 

But Boston is .sometimes able to retaliate upon 
her more aggressive juniors. A Bostonian, so it i.s 
related, was riding with a Chicago lady on the 
elevated railway in the latter city, ‘ It is an 
enormous city, is it not?’ she remarked, with a 
proud sigh. ‘ Enormous ? ’ repeated the Bostonian. 

‘ The enormity of it is not to be estimated.’ Another 
remark hits effectively at the ambitions of the 
nouveatf, riche : ‘The European economist,’ comments 
a Boston paper, ‘who expects to teach Chicago to 
like horse-meat has a difficult task. Chicago wants 
the most expensive, or nothing.’ More pungent 
still is the application of a story told of the 
daughter of a professor at Cornell University who 
was about to move westward. The night before 
they left, the little girl added these words to her 
usual ‘Good-bye, God; we’re going to 

Chicago.’ 

Philadelxjhia has somehow acquired the reputa- 
tion — quite unwarranted, as far as a visitor may 
judge — of being the slowest city in America. 
Consequently the Philadelxfiiian has to endure 
many gibes at the lack of np-to-dateness of his 
native x>lace. For instance, when the twentieth 
century began, it xvas suggested in a Chicago paper 
that if we should forget at any time what the 
nineteenth century was like, and wish to renew our 
recollections, all we need do is to go to Phila- 
delxjhia. One would like to know what Benjamin 
Franklin, certainly a man of vigour and enterprise, 
would have thought of such jests as the following 
at the city whose fame was so closely associated 
with his own : ‘ Yes, poor fellow, he was once very 
prosxxerous, but he failed in business.’ ‘How so?’ 
‘ Tried to establish a “ quick lunch ” restaurant in 
Philadelphia.’ Again: ‘I understand that it was 
pretty slow at Mrs De Styles’s xiarty?’ ‘Slow! 
Why, it was as slow as playing chess on a freight 
train going through Philadelphia on a Sunday.’ A 
well-known magnate of Wall Street, New York, is 
reported to have been asked by a citizen of Phila- 
delphia why he did not run over to that city oftener. 
‘ Afraid to,’ was the reply. ‘ Why ? ’ ask ed the Ph ila- 
delphian. ‘You people are always poking fun at 
our cit 3 ' for being so quiet and peaceable.’ ‘ That ’s 
just it,’ replied the hustling New Yorker, ‘ 1 was 
there once. First thing I knew I heard a police- 
man say, “Hi, there! I’ll run you in if you 
don’t stop that noise.” I looked around to see what 



Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet 

Eating baked beans and brown bread. 
There came a great spidex* 

And sat do'wn beside her; 

‘ What a fine argiope ! ’ she said. 
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was tlie matter, and saAV tlie policeman making for 
me, brandisliing liis cltil). “Don’t you do that 
again," he said threateningly. “What?” I asked. 
“'Don’t yon know," he .said angrily, “that you 
were jangling your watch-chain, and waking all 
the people on the block out of their afternoon 
naps ? 

That a Philadelphian, whether slow or not in 
general habit, can be cpiick enough upon occasion 


ai)peai’S from the following extract from the Phila- 
delphian Press. The i)oint of tlie rejoinder will 
readily appeal to any one edio has lived in New 
York during the recent suhway excavat ions ; ‘ Well,’ 
said the New Yorker tiiuntingly, ‘you don’t .see 
any grass growing in our .'sircet.s.’ ‘That’s so/ 
replied the Philadedphian ; ‘ ch’ver scheme of yours.’ 
‘Wiat’s that?’ ‘To ke<']> tearing your streets up 
.so that the grass can’t grow.’ 


THE MOST DARIHG BURGLAR, T ON RECORR 



HONSTEBNATION is the only word 
that can he applied to the state 
of mind that London was thrown 
into by the. announcement that the 
premises of John Walker, G8 Corn- 
hill, chronometer-maker and jeweller, 
had been entered between Saturday and Monday, 
4th and 6th February 1865, the door of his iron 
safe wrenched open, and valuables amounting to 
six thousand pounds stolen— consternation because 
there had been a succession of somewhat similar 
robberies, and none of the perpetrators had been 
captured. There was the Johnson burglary at 
54 Threadiieedle Street — not far away, and also 
a jeweller’s— where the swag was worth four thou- 
sand pounds; there was the burglary at a bullion- 
dealer’s in Lombard Street, and a .safe ransacked of 
five thousand pounds ; on the night of the previous 
Christmas there was the Euston Road burglary, 
where a safe belonging to one John Webh, a solicitor, 
weighing eight hundredweight, and containing pro- 
perty and documents worth twenty tlioasand pounds, 
had been carried off hodily ; there was the Strancl 
burglary, another jeweller’s, adjoining the Lowther 
Arcade, where goods to the value of one thousand 
pounds were taken; and there were warehouse rob- 
beries of tea and .silk and brandy. Even Windsor 
Castle had been robbed less than a month before. 
Consternation ? It was almost panic that seized the 
owners of portable property in the City when they 
heard of the Walker sensation. They lost faith iu 
the police, and lost faith in their .strong-rooms ; they 
left their premises with foreboding fears at night, 
and entered them with nervous apprehension in the 
morning. It was the day of the burglar’s triumph. 
‘For what do we pay police rates?’ asked some. 
‘And what is the use of safes?’ asked others, 
answering themselves with ‘except to save the 
burglar trouble, by letting him know where 
vahiables are,’ : ^ 

Daring, ruthless precision and workman-like skill 
are the strong features of the Walker job. Had it 
stood by itself it would have created a sensation. 
It creates a sensation to-day in the mind of the 
reader once he has grasped the arrangement of the 


THE GREAT CORNHILL AFFAIR. 

By W. B. Robee,tson. 

premises and the extraordinary iirecautions taken, 
to ensure security. 

First, then, as to the premises. Up the .side of 
Mr Walker’s shop rums a passage, leading to a paved 
coin’t — Sun Court. From this court is an entrance 
to the three upper tloons of the building. Tliese 
are reached Tjv a common stair. At the time of the 
burglary the first floor was let as offices to Sir 
Charles Crosley, the .second floor was also let, and 
the top floor was used as a photographic studio. The 
door leading to the staircase wa.s opeii all day; but 
it was locked at night as securely as the locksmith’s 
art then knew. Behind it was the hack entrance 
to the jeweller’s .shop, with an iron-cased door. 
Nobody .slept on the premises, the police think- , 
iug that Mr Walker’s valuable stock wa.s thus all 
the safer, as being free from liability to what i.s 
called a ‘put-up job,’ The place was supposed 
to lie impenetrable unle,ss assistance were rendered 
from within. Next door to the jeweller’s was a 
tailor’s shop. The tailor occupied the wlxole of 
the basement under his own .shop and under Mr 
Wallcer’s as a cutting-room, Avith acces,s by a stair' 
■from the .shop. 

Mr Walker’s preini3e.s cnmpri.sed a front shop and 
a hack shop, separated by a doorwa 3 ^ When tlie.se 
were shnt up, two apertures in the shutters at the 
front on Cornliill commanded a view of the front 
shop, and similar apertures in the shutters ixp the- 
court commanded a view of the back shop. The 
safe, in a corner of the back shop, Avas only partially 
visible from the apertures in the shutters ; Tnrt full 
vie AX’- of the safe Avas reflected by mir.rors in the line 
of the peei)-hole.s in the shutters, the door of the 
safe being painted AAdiite to inalce the reflection all 
the sharper. There AA^as a AAmrlcman’s bench again, st 
the back AvindoAV ; and behind this bench, to break 
the draught, Ava,s a fixed screen, breast-high. At 
nights and on Sunday.s, Avhen the premises AA'ere^ 
shut, three gas-jets Avere left burning in the front 
and three in the back shop. 

Mr Walker’s people Avere al.AA’-ays the last to leave 
the premises. After putting UAvay the most valuable 
stock, the foreman used to send the boy upstairs tO' 
try the doors of the different offices to see that all 
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tlie other tenaiits had left. He would then lock 
the outer door leading from the court to the stair- 
case, lock and bar his own iron-eased door, and, 
after putting uj) and bolting and locking the 
skutters, leave by the front door. The place was 
described as being encased in iron. 

On Saturday evening, 4th February 1865, Mr J. 
T. Walker, who managed the Cornhill business for 
his father, left the premises at half -past five. About 
a quarter past six the foreman began to clear away, 
sending the boy upstairs as usual. These operations, 
locking u]!, and looking into the shutter apertures 
back and front took three-quarters of an hour, and 
then he left, taking all the keys with him, about 
half -past seven. But at ten minutes past six three 
men stole itp the common stair in Snn Court, 
opened with a key the door of the offices on the 
second floor, entered, and locked themselves in, so 
that the hoy might be able to report ‘ All gone.’ 

At half -past eight on Monday morning the fore- 
man returned and entered the front shop from 
Cornhill. He found everything in order and all 
right. So he steps briskly to the back to take his 
coat off before proceeding to remove the shutters ; 
but what is this that startles him while yet on the 
threshold of the back shop ? A hole in the floor ! 
He lifts his eyes from the hole to the safe. It looks 
all right. He goes up to it, and it opens to bis 
tonch. It is empty! He unbars and unlocks the 
side door, which is just as he left it thirty-seven 
hours ago. The outer door leading into Sun Court, 
however’, lie finds secured hy only the latch, the 
lock having been taken offi He raises the alarm. 
The police are quickly on the scene ; so is Mr Walker, 
who finds himself, notwithstanding all his jirecau- 
tions — -his apertures in the shutters, his burning gas, 
his thief-proof safe with its door painted white, and 
his mirrors— -robbed of gold watches, chronometers, 
diamond rings, pins, stxxds, bracelets, earrings, and 
cash-box with gold, &c., to the value of six thousand 
pounds. 

Investigation of the premises soon revealed the 
course followed by the burglars. They had entered 
the building from Sun Court, as stated, and ascended 
the stairs to the second floor, heliiing themselves to 
the key of the office from the bracket of the gas- 
meter, where it was always put -when the rooms 
were closed, and where it could always be seen by 
any one descending from the photographer’s studio 
above. Evidently the burglars had a minute know- 
ledge of the arrangements in the building. 

The removal of the lock from the inside of the 
street door in Sun Court showed that the robbers 
had made their exit there. Upstairs the door of the 
second-floor offices was open, with the key in the 
lock on the inside. In Sir Charles Crosley’s offices 
a candlestick was found that ought to have been in 
the offices above. Sir Charles’s safe had also been 
opened, and a small sum of money taken. Through 
this floor a hole had been cut in a workman-like 
manner, and across it still lay a pair of tongs 
from which hung a rope-ladder used for access to 


the tailor’s shop, where there were indications of 
an attempt to cut through the wall into the 
jeweller’s; but it was supposed that this was frus- 
trated by iron sheeting that lined the vrall. Es’-oii 
if this suppo.sition be correct, it seemed to have no 
appreciable effect upon the cracksmen. They walked 
down the stairs into the basement, which extended 
beneath both shops, mounted one of the cutting- 
tables, and made a hole through the ceiling into 
Mr "Walker’s back shop just behind the screen that 
enclosed the worlonan’s bench against the window, 
and therefore concealed by the screen from any one 
looking through the apertures in the shutters. This 
hole made, the operator had only to plant a chair 
on the cutting-table, mount it, and half of his bo'ly 
was in the shop above. Besides the rope-ladder, the 
only other property Mr Walker’s visitors left was a 
gimlet, a finely tempered steel wedge, and a formid- 
able life-preserver. The life-preserver showed to 
what lengths these clever ruflians were prepared to 
go had they been disturbed. They were not dis- 
turbed until, perhaps, next day, Avlieii they found 
that a reward of one thousand pounds was offered 
for their capture, and that London was vibrating 
with excitement over their achievement. This was 
decidedly discomforting. They did not want fame; 
they wanted only to make a quiet living and put 
money away for a rainy day. 

For da.ys crowds thronged around the scene. Tire 
bankers and merchants and shoiffieepers in the 
neighbonrhood, rvho all had to leave most valuable 
property every night under conditions no safer than 
Mr Walker, joined in indignant chorus against the 
police. They requisitioned the alderman of the ward 
to convene a meeting of the inhabitants to take into 
consideration the insecure state of their property 
with a view to adopting measures for its jn’otection. 
This meeting the alderman promptly convened. It 
was followed two days later by a meeting of the 
Avhole Court of Aldermen specially summoned by 
the Lord Mayor to inquire into the circumstances 
connected with the ‘Cornhill Burglary,’ as it was 
called, and this was followed soon after by a second 
meeting of aldermen. At these meetings and in the 
newspaper press the City police and detectives rrere 
held lip to scorn, though it must be said the police, 
in the person of their chief, Colonel Fraser, made a 
very good defence. Whether the police did or did 
not merit the opprobrium thus cast upon them does 
not concern the course of this narrative. Suffice it 
I that the public indignation put them upon their 
mettle, and the one thousand pounds offered as 
reward yielded a luxuriant crop of informers. 

The first arrest was made on Wednesday, 15th 
February, jiwt eleven daJ^s after the discovery of the 
burglary. It was at night when a shabbily dressed 
ma u slouched into a working watchmaker’s in Wil- 
derness Row, St Luke’s, and almost on his heels a 
detective followed. Immediately after the detective 
came Mr Walker’s son and a policeman. They were 
acting upon ‘information received.’ The shabbily 
dressed individual was searched. On his finger he 
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wore a massive diamond ring. He was also decorated 
with a gold chain. In his pocket was a gold watch 
wortli liftv-five pounds, with Mr Walker’s name and 
addres.s on it, and eleven pounds fourteen shillings 
and eightpence in money. He also had a gold watch- 
case without a movement; the movement belonging 
to the case, however, was on the watchmaker’s 
bench. It had had its nnmher altered from 3040 
to 3704, and ‘ John Walker, 68 Cornhill,’ had 
been erased and ‘ W. Hilton, Wilmington Square, 
London,’ substituted. Besides these articles, the 
shabbily dressed man had an addressed letter in 
his pocket. He was a weaver named Roberts, and 
lived in the Mile-End Road district. The police, of 
course, visited his room. They found silk there, 
and women at work, and fifty silver and gold 
watches. The police were so far on the right track 
that they arrested the Hurleys, man and wife, in 
Cambriflge Heath Road. Hurley gave the rest of 
his comrades away. 

Friday, 24th February, was a red-letter day for 
the police. Two inspectors, a sergeant, and a body 
of men — that was the force, and 142 Whitechapel 
Road was the house. The ground-floor was being 
fitted up as an eel-pie shop ; the upper floors had 
ji;st been newly and exp>ensively furnished. Two 
men and two women were in the shop wdien the 
police entered, and one of the men passed some- 
thing to one of the women, who immediately ran 
upstairs and locked herself in a bedroom. An 
inspector rushed off and seized her; but he had 
caught a Tartar. She struck him in the face and 
then took hold of him by the whiskers, and so over- 
powered him that he had to he rescued by his 
comrades. Meanwhile there was a fine scrimmage 
going on downstairs, in which the new fittings for 
the eel-pie shop played a jiart. It was brief hut it 
was peppery, and the prisoners were duly secured. 
They were Thomas Brewerton and wife and W. H. 
Jeffery and wife. The booty recovered here com- 
prised seventy-five gold chains and other articles 
of jewellery. From the woman Brewerton’s fingers 
three gold rings were taken at the station, and a 
pair of gold earrings from her ears. All this pro- 
perty was Walker’s. 

The police were not done yet. Their next trip 
was to Ely Place, at the hack of Bow Road. Here, 
with his wife, lived Thomas Caseley, a clever young 
man of twenty-seven, known as Counsellor Kelly 
at a Judge and Jury Club he frequented. The men 
in uniform surrounded the house, while their leaders 
burst the outside door that had been locked against 
them. There -was no particular struggle here — the 
odds were too great ; there might have been, thoiigli, 
for nn Caseley's bed lay a life-preserver and a false 
moustache and whiskers ready to put on. A locked 
box in his room, on being broken open, was found to 
contain fifty-two gold watches, gold alberts, &c.— 
Walker’s, of course. The police also found two 
hundred and forty pounds in gold and two receipts 
for money paid into the Westminster Bank: one for 
two hundred and fifty pounds and one for one hun- 


dred and fifty pounds. There was also a quantity 
of silk. They arrested Caseley and his wife ; and 
on the way to the station Caseley asked the in- 
spector, ‘ What robberies are you going to “ hoffi ” 
to me?’ — -that is, charge me with; adding, ‘I had 
nothing to do with the Strand robbery, nor with 
Johnson’s, I will tell you all about Walker’s. I am 
all right for that. If you will square it for me I ’ll 
tell you all about it. Bill and Velvet [Jeffery and 
Brewerton] were two of them.’ Yet Caseley pleaded 
not guilty at the Old Bailey when charged, with his 
wife, the two Jefferys, the two BreAvertons, aud 
Roberts, with having feloniously broken and entered 
the shop of John Wallcer, and stolen four hundred 
watches, one hundred aird fifty chains, and sundry 
brooche.s, rings, and other articles, together of the 
value of six thousand pounds, Avith seventy pound.s 
in money. The arrest of F. W. Wilkinson, nick- 
named Carroty Fred, whom a policeman recognised 
to be the man he had seen four times in Cornhill 
in the early morning of the Sunday preceding the 
robbery, completed the tale of those implicated in 
the Walker job. 

On the day folloAving these arrests — -Saturday, 
25th February — a strange thing happened. At 
scA'cn in the morning an inspector of the Thames 
police in charge of a galley beloAv Blackfriars Bridge 
noticed something glittering on a horizontal beam 
used as a brace for some of the piles of the then 
existing temporary bridge. Closer examination re- 
vealed the cause of the glitter to be tAvo liandsome 
gold AA’atches. The arrests of the previous day, ifc 
was supposed, liad alarmed some confederate, Avho 
had throAvn his share of the plunder aAvay in this 
manner. But Avhy Avere the Avatches not smashed ? 
They had been throAvn in at high-water, Avhen the 
beam on which they reposed was covered, aird had 
sunk gently doAvn upon it. They Avere discovered 
Avhen the A\aiter aa'us beloAv the beam. The AAmtehes 
AA'ere Walker’s, and it aa'us natural to suppose that 
there Avero more in the river-bed ; so on the folloAv- 
ing day, Sunday, a diver Avas set to Avork, and by 
Monday fiA^'e gold Avatches had been recoA-ered. The 
river Avas noAv guarded night and day to prevent an 
unauthorised hunt for AA’atches. By 1st March eight 
gold Avatches had been yielded tip by Father Thames, 
and by 3rd hlarch eleven. Only one aaais found 
after that, making tAvelve in all. Of these seven 
Averc crystal-case watches and had not even their 
glasses broken ; the other five, being hunting-case 
and ordinary open-face AA^atches, had their glasses 
broken and were damaged by the water. No 
Avonder : they'- had been throAvn from a height 
exceeding sixty feet ! Altogether sixty-five AAmtehes 
Avere recovered, and the total value of the 'Walker 
property retrieved was seventeen hundred pounds. 

The police had noAv eleA’-en men and Avomeii under 
arrest, and when they appeared at the Mansion 
House the dock Avas not large enough to hold them. 
They were not all implicated in the Walker job, 
but they Avere all members of the same gang. 
Scotty, alms BroAvn, alim Price, edias Elliott, whose 
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real name -was John Miller, and wlio had suffered 
transportation for ten years for a burglary in Scot- 
landj was called the Captain. He had an instinct 
for discovering places that could he successfully 
robbed. He ‘spotted’ the jobs and devised the line 
of attack. Though he had been arrested on 27tli 
January in connection udth the "Wood Street silk 
1 ‘obbery, and the Walker burglary did not take 
])lace till 4th Tebruary, yet it was Scotty’s job. 
He bad planned it, had worked upon it for weeks, 
iind as usual his plans culminated in success. His 
enforced absence from the execution of his plans 
was a great disappointment ; hut he seemed to 
derive some relief from telling the court that it 
^^•aslTt his fault that he was absent. Scotty’s ablest 
lieutenant was Gaseley. Though a sign-writer to 
trade, Gaseley was a born inecbanic. While Gaseley 
was undergoing his sentence for the Walker robbery 
the their Lord Chief -Justice said to Mm, ‘It is a 
pity you did not turn your talents to better account 
to which the convict replied, rvith great quickness 
and warmth, ‘ It is a pity the jiolice did not let 
me.’ He had already had four years for a previous 
crime, and his remark no doubt referred to the 
persecution convicts under supervision so often 
complain of suffering at the hands of the police. 

It is not necessary to go into the details of the 
trial of those arraigned for the Walker burglary 
at the Central Criminal Court. It began on 12th 
April and ivas concluded the following day. Those 
indicted were David Eoberts, foi'ty-one, silk-weaver ; 
\y. H. Jeffery, twenty-seven, carpenter ; Thomas 
IJrewertoii, twenty -seven, confectioner ; Thomas 
Gaseley, twenty-three, sign-writer ; Martha Jeffery, 
twenty-eight, married; Ann Gaseley, twenty -six, 
married; Louisa Brewerton, twenty-six, married. 
Montagu Williams defended Mrs Gaseley. All the 
women, however, were discharged. They had no 
actual hand in the robbery, and were held, in so far 
as they were itnplicated, to have acted under the 
coercion of their husbands. Brewerton, Jeffery, and 
Gaseley were found guilty of burglary, and Roberts 
of felomou.sly receiving. Jeffery was sentenced to 
twenty years, Gaseley and Brewerton to fourteen 
years each, and Roberts to seven years. At the 
same time, in connection with the silk robbery 
and the Johnson robbery, evidence was heard 
immediately after the Walker case, when Scotty 
got twenty years, and Wilkinson (Carroty Fred) 
and Hurley ten years each. Thus was effec- 
tively broken up Scotty’s gang. Only three 
men, it will he observed, were sentenced for 
burglary in the Walker case ; yet it subsequently 
becaine known that five men took an active part 
in that affair. The other two were probably 
Carroty Fred and Hurley, who haunted Cornhill 
the Sunday before, Avatching the movements of the 
police. 

Let it now be remembered that Mr Walker’s shop 
was fully exposed to the view of the imliee or any 
one passing, and that it was the duty of the police 
to look into the apertures in his shutters every 


eleven minutes. How on earth could a safe he 
opened under such conditions and the police not 
discover what was going on ? The policeman on the 
beat, it appeared, was even suspicious that all was 
not right, and was more vigilant than usual at the 
very moment the robbers were at work. Just a 
year and nine days after he had opened Mr Walker’s 
safe, Gaseley had the pleasure of seeing that safe as 
he had left it, and he was asked to explain how he 
opoened it, and this is the thrilling tale he told ; ‘ I 
went to Walker’s with four others on Saturday tiight. 
Two, with myself, went inside by the side door at 
6.10. We avent up to the .second floor, where we 
remained till 8.20, when we were signalled that the 
foreman had gone. Then we went down to the next 
floor (Sir Charles Crosley’s office), where we opiened 
the safe, and then remained quiet for hours doing 
nothing. At 12.20 we began work, and soon got 
into the tailor’s beneath, where we remained all 
Sunday morning. At five minutes to three on 
Sunday afternoon we got into Walker s—myself and 
another, with tools. We had to go out again directly, 
for we were signalled that the police were coming. 
Then was signalled all clear. I tested the safe with 
a little wedge to see whether it was any use trying it 
seriously. It “held” the wedge. If it could resist, 
the wedge would fly off. I had to kneel down so as 
not to be seen by the police, who were round every 
nine minutes. They did their duty that day; no 
blame attaches to them. Every time they came 
round I had a signal, and had to kneel down to 
avoid being seen, and so we had often to stopi our 
work. At last we found the safe give, which we 
were rather surprised at, as w'e expected and were 
prepared for a more difficult safe to deal with. We 
then knew we could get the safe open, and not long 
after we had it open. It did not take above thirty- 
five minutes, and out of that time several minutes 
should he deducted for the time we lost when the 
police came I’ound. At a quarter to four we were 
up in Sir Oharles Crosley’s office wa.shing our 
hands. We had only to use two instruments, 
though we had others with us. We were away at 
twenty to five. While we were at work below, one 
was sitting upjstairs iii Sir Charles Crosley’s arm- 
chair giving signals by a string, and was in corre- 
spjondence witlx the two men outside. One of these 
men was to see whether Walker or any of his pjeojde 
came; the other gave notice Avheii the pxolice were 
coming by ■walking past the shopi. The man with 
me was half-way through the hole in the floor 
handing me the tools. We knew the whole family 
of the Walkers, and had been looking after them 
seven -weeks night and morning. I had several, 
times before been in Sir Charles Crosley’s office after 
he had locked up, and had opened his safe. Oxice 1 
found twenty-eight pounds in it, hut didn’t take 
it, as I did not wish to rob him. We did so oil the 
night of the burglary lest he should laugh at us; 
and for the same reason w'e took the tailor’s clothes. 
We concocted the burglary because all through 
January the police did not look through the shutter- 
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holes; hufc this time the policeman did do his duty,, or nine times, and the “alderman” was not re- 
otherwise we should have opened the safe in a quired at alL’ 

quarter of an hour. We have experimented on It was when he heard this extraordinary story 
these .safes before. Two of us took two of them that the Lord Chief-Justice said to Caseley, ‘It ia 
to experimentalise upon, and we succeeded upon a pity you did not turn your talents to better 
one after seven hours, and then hy “unlawful” aeeonnt.' 

means— that is, with tools which could not be used For seven weeks preceding 4th February these 
without detection, as they made a noise. They clever scoundrels had been watcldng Mr Walker 

were bars which had to be knocked in. That ivas and Ms family night and morning. For six of 

returning back to old means: “old style.” these weeks Scotty was at large, and had no doubt 

The other safe was opened in six hours with the visited Sir Charles Grosley’s offices with Caseley. 
best sort of “lawful” burglars’ tools, including an The wffiole plan is marked hy his genius— the de- 
iron bar five feet long, jointed in several j)ieces liberation, the concealing in the premises before they 
so as to be carried in a small ease. That was the hvere locked up, the elaborate signalling system, 
only thing which could open one of the best of these Scotty was arrested on the Friday of the previous 

safes. The safe coitld not be opened with a wedge, week; but for that, there is reason to think that 

which was only used for testing. The wedge re- the burglary Avould have been committed a week 

niained in this [Walker’s] safe, and we then saw earlier. Why else Avas Carroty Fred haunting 

it could he opened AAben the AA-edge “held.” Then Cornhill early on the piwious Sunday, and so ,ex- 

a bar Avas put in to release the AAudge, and then posing himself to the scrutiny of the policel He 

another AA^edge a little larger to release the bar, and lived on the other side of the water, miles from the 

then another, and a larger bar to release the wedge, others, and they had been unable to intimate to 

These bars, hoAvever, Avould not open the safe. They him that the job had been postponed. 

Avere only used to get AAdiat Ave call the “alderman” Mr Walker’s premises Avere never again burgled, 
in — that is, a “head bar” AAdiich Avould open any He Avould have no more apertures in shutters — 
safe. The smaller bars are called “citizens.” indeed, he Avould have no more shutters. If a 
These names are used to uAmid the real Avords; little exposure is good, he argued, complete ex- 
it would not do to be heard in the streets talk- posure is better ; and thus he originated the system, 
ing of croAAbars. In Walker’s case the Aveclges uoav becoming general in the case of shops stocked 
only Avent in two or three tijues, the bars eight Avith valuables, of leaving the Aviudows naked. 

OIN FOODS AND FEEDING-. 

By J. Cater, M.D. 

B JNGE life and health depend upon Avhich are knoAVii as o.xidation, and material is 
, diet and digestion, both the food burnt up to yield heat for the temperature of the 

, we take and the use Ave make of it body. Hence the value of an ade(piate supply of 

become matters of the utmost im- fresh air can scarcely be exaggerated. To secure 
portance. It is incumbent upon this supply efficient Amutiiation in our dAvellings 
every one to select the most service- and regular out-of-door exercise become quite as 
able material, and to make intelligent use of it important as the food A\'e paiss on to our stomachs ; 
Avdieu provided. and if Ave fail to secure a sufficiency of this gas the 

By the Avurd food Ave understand such things as, Amine of all other fuod-stulf is considerably reduced, 

Avhen introduced into the body, supply material and the temperature of our body is liable to fall 

for the rencAval of its structures and energy for the beloAv the normal of health. 

maintenance of its various viffil proces.ses. Feeding Our licpxid food is represented hy the AAmter we 
has, therefore, two main purposes— namely, the drink, AA'hether plain or with iiavouring sub.stances 

maintenance of body-heat and the repair of daily in solution. A considerable amount of Avuler enLens 
waste. into the composition of solid foods; yet, over and 

We lake our food in three dilferent forms: solid, above what may he taken in this Avay, several pints 
liquid, and gaseous. The latter consists mainly of arc required daily to re.store the daily Avaste. 
the gas oxygen, and is of equal importance Avitli Bomothiiig like 87 per cent, of the sulxstantial 
the other two. Oxygen exists in coinbination with material of the human body consists of Avater. A 
other elements in both liquid and solid food, hub large proportion of this is being contijuiously di.s- 
not in sufficient quantity for our daily require- imi-sed during the tAvoiity-four hours of lln^ day. 
merit; therefore a large amount has to he obtained The dissipation takes place partly hy tlie breath 
from the air Ave breathe. When thus secured it (for Avitlr expired air there is always moisture), 
is taken up hy the blood as it passes through the partly by SAveat from the skin, and imrlly by the 
hmgs, and carried to every part of the body. By kidneys and other organs of excretion. To repair 
the aid of oxygen chemical changes take place this constant Mss, a new supply must be provided 
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to tlie oxteiit, as we have remarked, of several pints 
n, daj. Tlic fluids of our diet serve to soften, the 
more .solid substances, and so facilitate digestion; 
they help to maintain the joroper proj)ortioh. of 
the Iluid-part of flie blood, and thus hold nutriment 
in solution; and, lastly, they aid in carrying off 
waste products, which, if allowed to accumulate, 
would act as poisons in the system. 

The solid forms of food are known as animal 
and vegetable substances; and as the same kind 
of nutritive elements enter into the composition 
of both, they are in ter changeable. There is, how- 
ever, an iin])ortant difference not to be lost sight 
of: animal food has these nutritive elements in a 
condensed form, so that less animal than vegetable 
food is required to produce a given result. 

Animal food may be obtained from the creature 
while it is yet alive, as is the case wdth milk, eggs, 
and other products ; it is also obtained from, the 
aniinars flesh after death. It is a nitrogenous food ; 
for, besides the elements carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygeti, it contains a definite pro^mrtion of nitrogen. 
These elements combined in unvarying quantities 
form the constituents of albumen, which is the 
most important single article of our diet. It is 
present in all compound animal structures and 
in all animal food-substances. It is the most 
compact form of food that we have, and, while 
yielding a larger proportion of nutriment, furnishes 
a smaller quantity of waste than any other solid 
food. A meat diet, containing as it does a large 
proportion of albuminous substances, is both flesh- 
forming and heat-producing; and these are the 
two main purposes of our dietary. Animal fat 
is destitute of nitrogen ; nevertheless, it serves a 
xiseful end in producing and maintaining the body- 
temperature. It is taken more freely in the colder 
climates, and more liberally in winter than in 
summer. A sinall portion of fatty substance exists 
in the interstices of lean meat ; but the amount is 
not suflicient for our daily requirement ; therefore 
we supplement this by partaking of the fattier 
portions of flesh food and by the use of such 
manufactured articles as butter. 

Now, it has been observed that the same kind of 
constituents are found in vegetable as in animal 
food. Analysis gives us exactly the same eleurents ; 
but in the one we have fat, while in the other we 
have sugar and starch. The sugar and starch of 
vegetable food are the equivalent of fat in animal 
substances, and both serve a similar purpose. If, 
therefore, we are asked whether either form of 
solid food is to be preferred, we should make 
something like the following reply: animal food 
is more easily digested, whether raw or cooked; 
vegetable material requires much preparation before 
it can be sufficiently dissolved aird perfectly trans- 
formed into nutriment. Mutton is more quickly 
digested than bread, and an egg more readily than 
a potato. Moreover, a greater bulk of vegetable 
stulf must be consumed to produce a definite amount 
of nutriment ; consequently there is a proportionate 


increase in the refuse, which throws extra wort 
upon the oi'gaus of excretion. On comparing the 
two kinds of solid food, we find tiiat a vegetable 
diet involves extra volume and better cooking. It 
also requires a longer period and greater power of 
digestion; and when it is digested it excites the 
vital processes more slowly and in a lesser degree. 

Wlien refening to the fluid form of food no 
mention was made of milk. This article contains 
within itself all the elements of nutrition, and 
contains them, moreover, in the most digestible 
form. An adult person may live eixtirely' upon 
fresh cow’s milk ; and many who are so dieted in 
our hospitals return to their homes in a hetter con- 
dition than Avheu they left them. The amount of 
real nourishment in milk is far greater than is 
generally supoposed. It has been demonstrated that 
‘ ten grains of new cow’s milk, when consumed in 
the body, porodiices sufficient heat to he equal to a 
lifting power of twelve hundred and sixty -six pmunds 
one foot high.’ These facts alone slioubl hring home 
to our minds the great importance of influencing our 
legislators to secure for the public a regular supply 
of fresh cow’s milk. 

Recently a form of milk has been pnit up»on the 
market which expjerience has proved to he a perfect 
food, and which is as easily and completely digested 
as any substance known. Happily it is not one of 
those mysterious preparations wliieli so often fas- 
cinate the pjublic ; it is simply the result of milk 
evaporatiou. By a gentle heat all the water con- 
tained in the milk is driven off as vapour, and the 
residue is the fine white poowder named ‘ polasmon,’ 
which for all p^ractical purposes is the solid and 
nutritive constituents of the milk. Plasmon can be 
used with any other article of diet, since it is taste- 
less in itself ; or it can be prepared in a dozen ditferent 
ways, simpoly flavoured and sweetened according to 
taste. It would he extremely diilcult to drink a 
quart of milk several times a day ; but by consuuring 
a comparatively small bulk of plasmon the nutrition 
of the several quarts would he secured without the 
large amount of water. The late Profe.ssor Virchow 
lived entirely upoon this diet for some fourteen days, 
and lie never felt hungry, and was alway,s well. 

Ordinarily we utilise both vegetable and animal 
material at our daily meals. Thi,s is not a necessity, 
but a matter of pjrudeiice; for a mixed diet i.s more 
pleasing to the pialate, and therefore more likely to 
meet -with accep-)taiice on the part of the digestive 
apiparatus. Taking always the same kind of material 
for a meal would become monotonous, and deprive 
us of that which we call appetite ; but when there 
is sufficient variety the uaturLil desire is sharpened, 
and food is taken with a much keener relisli. 

In order to utilise our food we place it in suitable 
portions within the alimentary canal. This is a 
long tube passing from the mouth to the extremity. 
Its course extends over some twenty- eight feet ; and 
at about twelve inches from the mouth there is an 
enlargement called the stomach. Along the walls 
of this tube and its enlargement there are numerous 
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siuall glands ivliich secrete fluids. During its passage 
tlirougli this tuljc the food undergoes considerable 
change, which renders it capable of being absorbed 
and Lucoiuing a part of ourselves. So long as the 
food remains in this tube, at any part of its course, 
so long is it outside the body. This assertion may 
appear strange, so let us try to realise the fact. A 
water-pipe has been laid from the main in the road- 
way right through a new house withoirt a single tap 
or outlet of any sort, until after it has passed some 
distance beyond the back part of the building. Of 
what practical use would that water-supply be to 
the tenants of the house ? The water is not in the 
bouse— it is merely carried through ; but with taps 
provided in several parts of the house the full benefits 
of the water-sujiply would be available for the occu- 
pants. If our food merely passes through the alimen- 
tary canal, and is not digested and assimilated, for all 
practical purposes it remains outside the body, and 
fails in its puipose. How, then, is this important 
function of digestion and assimilation accomplished ? 

The first stage takes jdaee in the mouth, and is 
twofold in character. It consists of grinding and 
tearing the food-stuft' into small fragments, and tlieu 
saturating the ijarticles with the juices secreted in 
the mouth, called saliva. These juices have the 
power of converting insoluble starchy material into 
soluble sugars, and of rendering the whole bolus of 
food alkaline, which specially prepares it for the 
work of the stomach. On reaching the stomach the 
gastric juices are poured out iTpon the meal, aud an 
acid reaction occurs exactly the opposite of that 
which took place in the mouth. The muscular 
fibres iu the stomach-wall contract and relax, so as 
to cause an oscillatory movement, to.ssing the food 
about by an action similar to that of churning. At 
the third stage the churned food which has left the 
stomach comes into contact with bile and ijancreatic 
juice, which, like the saliva, is alkaline. Great 
chemical changes occur at this point, and any starchy 
material which may have escaped unchanged from 
llie mouth is now arrested and acted upon by the 
fluids here. Lastly, the transit of food-material 
along the intestine secures still further and greater 
changes. The intestinal juices render the nutritive 
matter capable of passing in liquid form through 
the walls of the tube by a kind of dift’usiou. Each 
one of these stages is of equal importance to ensure 
perfect digestion; and the functions at eacli must 
he properly performed. If the teeth arc bad, instead 
of food being properly masticated, it is iu all ])roba- 
bility ‘bolted.’ If the delicate membrane which 
lines the stomach is thickened by excess of alcohol or 
is covered by thick mucirs of inflammatory troubles, 
the gastric secretions are unable to accomplish their 
task. If the liver and pancreas are inactive, or 
the intestine is blocked by partially digested food, 
the other processes cannot be properly carried out. 
Then, small wonder if appetite is lost and all relish 
for food is gone. 

Now, by what mechanism are these prepared food- 
materials taken up into our bodies? The process is 


generally spoken of as one of assimilation. There 
are two routes by which the nutriti\-e elements pass 
into the blood. One is by line tubes called lacteal s, 
which take up all fatty substances aud carry them 
through the lymphatic vessels into the venous Ijloofl. 
The.se lacteals are distributed along a considerable 
portion of the bowel, forming small ] (rejections on 
the inner side of the tube. 1?lui other path is by 
fine hair-like tubes called capillaries. These are tiny 
vessels which connect together the smaller arteries 
with the smallest veins. They form meshes, as it 
Were, about the walls of the stomach aud intestine, 
and into them the now fluid nourishment diffuses ; 
and they carry the nutriment into a large vein 
which passes through the liver, and thence on- 
wards into the general blood-stream. Thus are all 
forms of food-material, after elaborate digestion, 
rendered into diffusible fluids and passed on into 
the blood. 

The final step is the business of distribution ; and 
this, of course, is carried out by means of the circula- 
tion. The blood is the general carrier of the body, 
and conveys nutrition to every part of the system. 
It parts with the nutritive elements by a similar 
process of diffusion, scattering everywhere supplies 
for repair of the waste. Nor is this quite all, for 
an exchange takes place, so that while the blood 
parts with the nutriment, it also takes up all waste 
products, and carries them along to 1)e excreted 
from the T)ody by the breath, the skin, and the 
kidneys. Undigested or partially digested food, not 
being diffusible, is left in the alimentary canal, to 
be excreted at its extremity. 

In conclusion, then, we may say that digestion 
is a series of complicated and lengthy processes, and 
not one single act of the stomach, as is so often 
supposed; aud, moreover, that when the food is 
completelv’- digested other processes almost as com- 
plicated are set in motion before the benefits of a 
meal can reach our structures. Failure at any part 
of the mechanism, or interference with any of its 
functions, involves disturbance of health and finally 
disease. 


THE ivlNHSHir OF THE HILLS. 
Born in the piirple, tlie reel grouse cry ; 

Born in the purple, the whaups reply; 

Born iu the purple, the clouils are Icings 
Sailing away on their snow-white wings. 

The eagle high on the ruby junik 
Has the soorn o’ the vale in his curling beak; 
And every burn that goes dancing down 
Has a purple robe and a silver crown ! 

The lightnings flash like a jewel-band ; 

The thunder rolls like a king’s conunantl ; 

■With a palace-roof of the windy stars, 

Where God looks over His golden bans, 

Here, in the pride of all high-born things, 

The red-deer go with the gait of kings ; 

And only a step from their cottage doors 
The rough hill-shepherds are emperors ! 

W. IL OaiLviR. 
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TALKS WIT H G I R L S. 

By Kathaeine Burrill. 

DIANA AND AT A L ANT A. 


Give a man a liorse he can ride, 

Give a man a boat he can sail, 

And his rank and wealth, his strength and health. 

On sea nor shore shall fail. 

||ALF tlie people you meet will tell you 
the above verse ajijilies to girls quite 
as much as to boys. If a man’s 
‘ health and strength ’ never fail him 
while going in for games and sports, 
equally a girl’s will not fail her. 
But they do — and that is just the difficulty. Physic- 
ally a girl is not so well fitted for an immense 
amoimt of hard exercise as a man is — though of 
course you do meet weather-beaten-looking women 
who glory in being ‘as hard as nails;’ still, most 
young girls would be wise to take their exercise and 
play their games in moderation. If moderation is 
the watchword, a girl’s cricket, hockej’-, and golf 
will do her all the good in the world ; but if she 
plays till she is onty fit to lollop into an arm-chair 
and sit in a crumpled heap, then she would have 
been much better to have merely gone for a brisk 
walk. We all love Diana; but no one cares for 
broken-down Dianas, and unfortunately they are 
by no means rare. To xvorh yourself into ill-health 
is bad, but sometimes unavoidable; to play yourself 
into various ‘ itises ’ is merely futile and tiresome. 
If you find any particular game thoroughly exhausts 
and tires you, give it up and play something milder. 
Why girls do not walk more always surprises me. 
It is so much more interesting to move about and 
see things than stick in one field or on one square 
of mown lawn. Any doctor will tell you that 
walking is the finest exercise in the world. Girls 
who are lucky enough to live in Edinburgh have 
the most beautiful walks at their very doors. Yet 
I am constantly surprised to meet people to whom 
the slopes of the Pentlanda are an unexplored region, 
and who have never climbed Arthur’s Seat, l^y, 
some people do not even know Corstorphine Hill 
nor the Braid Burn. An Edinburgh girl once, quite. 

No. 324. --YOL. YII. [All Miffhis 


unabashed, said to me, ‘ You go up Nicolson Street ; 
yes, but where ?s Nicolson Street?’ Streets are 
most interesting to walk in, if you keep your eyes 
open ; even the smolciest and dreariest of cities lias 
its ‘bits’ of colour, its fine architecture, old and 
new. I cannot remember whether it was Frank 
Bifckland or a clergyman friend of his who said he 
was kept up for the entire day by the sight of a 
Flying Buttress! All the world is full of fljdng 
buttresses to cheer us up ; but you will not see them 
if you do not look out for them. One person goes 
for a walk and sees a hundred objects of interest ; 
another goes the same walk, sees nothing, and says 
her boots hurt. Bead what Hazlitt and E. L. 
Stevenson say about walking Tours. ‘All I ask, 
the heaven above and the road below me.’ We, 
alas ! would not be able to see with the eyes of 
either of these walkers ; but we can all cultivate the 
seeing eye, the hearing oar, and the tbiuking head. 
During the last year we heard a great deal about 
walking; but it was walking-races or walking for 
a wager. What possible pleasure there can be in 
knowing you finish your mile in tAVO minutes less 
than John Smith or Peter Jones is beyond me. 
Most of the men overdid themselves thoroughly ; 
the Brighton Eoad must have been a distressing 
sight when the Stock Exchange did their great wnlk. 
Last sununer I met the remnant of a W'alking-race : 
it w*as wet, it was very muddy — so were they ; each 
man had a large ticket pinned on him as at a Cattle 
Show ; only the Fat Stock generally look pleased 
and comfortable, Avhile my walkers looked supremely 
miserable, I hope the prizes Avere substantial ; tin; 
AA^alkers would need cheering up after all the mud. 
If girls kncAV AAhat a real pleasure it is to meet 
a Avoman Avho cariies herself avoII and steps AAxdl, 
neatly and sensibly shod (there is something, you 
know, betAA'-een a flapping sandal and a Louis Quinze 
heel), with no tags of muddy lace nor ends of braid, 
they AAmuld take more trouble about their foot-gear 
and how they walk. Over and OA’-er again a beautiful 
Jieserved.] Feb. 13, 19U4. 
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liat and a well-niado. gown are ruined by sloppy 
shoes or ti'od<lcii-do\vir heels. Few girls walk really 
well. Very often a fuie upstanding young woman 
who does liold herself well spoils the effect by a 
inaiily stride and a swinging arm. A girl need not 
mince nor strut because sbe doe,s not wear Seven 
League Boots. Swcdisli Exercises (I wish every 
■one would go in for them) will teach the worst 
walker to walk really Avell and with the least fatigue 
to herself. The women of what ave may call the 
Balmoral Boot and En-lc-Pie Tlat Period— you will 
-see th 3 m in Leech’s pictures or on the outside of a 
very old-fashioned Crorpiet-set box— are much con- 
demned by the modern nymphs because they did 
not take sufficient e-xercise ; I am confstantly in- 
formed that they spent the entire day doing Berlin 
Wool work and gossiping. Well! I’ve heard the 
wielder of a goll'-clnb take her own fair share in a 
go.s.sip ‘Ivlatch;’ and whatever their faults, the 
women of fifty years ago walked well and held them- 
selves well, and .sat erect instead of lolling and 
lounging. Who arc the he, st walkers to-day ? Not 
our young friends in the flat caps wil,hout the. ‘I'id 
Toories,’ but the elderly, indeed we may say the old, 
ladies. I .suppose if yon once learned to be grace- 
ful in a crinoline (wheat will become of the Tlnckey- 
Players if Fashion ever brings it hack again ?) you 
would be graceful for all time. Madame La Barunne 
must, I think, have lived in the Wire Cage Period, 
and I am sure she never swung on horizontal bars, 
joined a Golf Club, nor played cricket, and yet it 
is ‘a good joy’ to see her cross the room— and a 
better joy to go for a walk with her. Her footstep 
is a.s light and soft as her voice is low and .sweet. 
Is she young? Is .she old? You neither think nor 
..care — hens is the beauty of face and heart and mind 
■that never grows old, that is for ever young and 
, for ever charming, Madame La Baronne ! I make 
■you my deepest riverence. Would there were 
more great ladies like yon. 

I suppose the hsliin-iwds ’ have taken the place of 
Diana’s buskins; if the latter are more romantic, you 
could hardly play hockey in them, and, as every 
one knows, during the winter months hockey reigns 
supreme. Personally, there is too much of ‘the 
rigour of the game ’ about it for me, and I would 
only play were I allowed to come on the field in 
the c‘om])licated hut pi’otective costume woru by 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee when they ‘agreed to 
have a Battle.’ As, according to the rule,s, I woiild 
not even be allowed to wear a bat-pin nor a hard 
bat, the Tweedledeean head-dress — a coal-scuttle — 
wonld be ruthlessly condemned. Some of the rules 
struck me as being very applicable to everyday 
life. ‘Don’t forget to “worry” your opponent;’ 
if you worry and barr}’’ an enemy he will soon be 
worn out; this rule I intend to remember. ‘Keep 
yonr eye on the Ball ’—excellent I Make up your 
mind what your ‘Ball’ in life is, and then never 
take your eyes off it if you want to succeed. After 
all, we can all choose onr ‘BalP and stick to it. 
It ’s the other people’s fascinating balls that distract 


onr attention. We are so .sure life wonld have been 
so different bad onr Ixill been a dincrent colour, 
a little more golden, a little le.ss gray. Nonsense! 
Give it a good bard .'^mash with your boeke^y-.sLicb. 
See ! it has turned over, and the under .side is deep, 
bright gold after all. 

‘ Obey your Captain.’ We all captain .'^ometbing 
or other (or will), and we all have .some one else* 
over us. Obey when in subjection, and in.si.st on. 
obedience when in authority ; if you cannot oliey 
yourself you will never get any one to olm.y yuv. 
Hockey maj'' by some people, be looked ujion as a 
rather i-ough and Tom Boy game for girls; but, ‘in 
good sooth, a young maid is all the better for learn- 
ing some robuster virtuo.s than maidenliness and not 
to move the antimacas.^iars.’ These robuster virtues 
are not acquired sit, ting with your toes on the 
fender, I wrote, to a keen liockey-playor who di.s- 
tiiigui.shes herself when pla,ying for her eonnty, 
‘Plea.sotell me what bemdils you dei’ive menially 
and physically from playing liockey?’ Her re])ly, 
‘Mentally and physically 1 am much t,be belter 
for hockey, and could not get tlirongh the winter 
wilhont it,’ is a good te.stinioiiial in favour of thi.s 
favourite winter game. Nearly all young girls play 
cricket, and a good many older girls. But it is 
rather an unfortunate fact that a groat many of 
them are what we might call .Farmyard runners. 
The scuttling hen, the, galumphing ealf, and the 
lumhcring cow are all copied more nr less accurately 
ami ungracefully by many girls. The ideal runner 
is like Beatrice: .she copies the lapwing, and ‘runs 
close by the ground.’ 

Women have invaded the field of .sport as well a.s 
the cricket- field ; wbetber they Avore well advi.scd in 
doing .so is open to question. If they arc going to 
slioot, they must learn to .slioot reariv Avell, not be 
merely a nuisance and a danger Lo Ibem.selves and 
other people. We have all suffered directly or 
indirectly from ]\rr Winkle; the letting loose of a 
flock of Mks Wiukle.s wonld add a new terror to 
life. Girls who Avish to become fir.st-rate shobs 
(many people think .shooting a quite, m!neces,sary 
accomplishment) could not do b(d,ter than have 
le,sson.s at the school for shooting, an account of 
AAdiich, Avith excellent illustrations, appeared lately 
in either The LaiUns’ Field or Gunidry Life. If 
girls haA’’e the repnlsile amonnfc of patience, fcsliing 
is a pleasing and .soothing pastime. Hear old Tzaak 
Walton Avvotc : 

O'Hier jny‘* 

Are but toys, 

And to be lamented. 

Tho.se Avho do not agree Avitli him, and ibiuk 
there are plenty of joy,s that are .something more 
than lamentable toys, can read Leigh Hunt’s e.s,say 
on Angling; his aucaa'S are A’ory different from those 
of The Qomyleat Avykr. Of course Leigh Hunt bad 
very big idea.s : Avanted to ride a Hijqiogriff or 
Sinbad’s Eoc, and actually Avlsbcd Shakespeare and 
Spenser to make neAV' books for him, and Sir Walter 
to write forty more ncAv Waverley Novels. If his 
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lieavc-ii ui>ou eartli ‘could uot do without cows’ 
hecause of the landscape, I am sure he would ex- 
clude fishing from, tlnit Terrestrial Paradise where 
‘ the weather will he extremely fine hut not without 
such varieties as shall hinder it from being tiresome.’ 

Becky Sharp thought everything good that 
oanie from India; we think everj-thing good that 
comes from Scotland, from ‘Shortbread’ to ‘Wee 
IMacgreegor’ — the best of all good things is golf. 
Poor Ee{dcy found the chili a distinct disappoint- 
ment ; people who take to golf will not he dis- 
appointed, they %vill learn to love the game more 
and more. When played on fine Links — ‘Are these 
the Links of Forth? she cried’ — in good weather, or 
what is known in the ISTorth as ‘ a grami’ day ’ — there 
is no game like it. It is an excellent game for girls 
(if they do not cultiA’ate a golf-links stride wdiich 
suggests stepping over bunkers), and has one im- 
mense advantage, that yon can go on playing it till 
yon are q^uite old. It is eq^ually the game of the 
veteran or the small hoy. People who do not I3lay, 
or Avhose idea of a golf-course is the pleasing 
ploughed field laid out in stubble and bricks near 
a new suburb, naturally fail to see the delights of 
Eiimin’ aboot wi’ a bag o’ sticks 
Efter a wee bit ba’ ; 

hut your golfer, man or woman, is always an en- 
thusiast. I do not believe that even the author 
of Tlie Unsjmtlcable Scot could have a word to say 
against the Royal and Ancient Game. 

Girls who go in for all these various games have 
not much time left for ■what are knovm as the 
Domestic Virtues: poor despised things they are 
considered nowadays. Still, it is a gi'eat pity if a 
girl Incomes entirely one-sided; the grasp of the 
hockey-sticlv or a tennis-raccpiet ought not to pre- 
vent your knowing how to thread a needle. You 
can play golf and cricket and occasionally open a 
hook. You might even hake the cake to he eaten 
on the return from a good long -walk. The ‘ snoAV}?-- 
souled’ Atalanta, mighty huntress as she was, paid 
dearly and sadly for her ‘ armed and iron maiden- 
hood.’ It does not altogetlier do to sink every- 
thing in becoming an all-round good sportswoman. 

Oh ! can ye sew cushions? 

And can ye sew sheets? 

And can ye sing halaloo when the hairnie greets? 

In my hook on hockey that I studied so carefully 


I noticed the players were advised to ‘wear plain, 
strong gloves to save the hands.’ Tliat savimj was, 
I suppose, from hard knocks and injury more than 
to save their appearance. But a pretty hand is a 
very pleasing thing, and a soft hand is a very 
comforting thing. Your ‘ hard-as-nails ’ girl, of 
course, looks with contempt oh a white hand : hut 
are red knnckly, ehilhlainy hands so very attractive ? 
You do not want a flabby, useless, ‘butterfingers’ 
hand; hut a beautiful hand is a very hoantiful thing. 
Think of the hands Yandyke painted in his picture.®. 
In all Genoa there is no more perfect thing than 
the portrait of the Marclmsa Brignole Sale, with 
her exquisitely shaped hand painted against the 
background of her dark gown. You may forget 
the Campo Santo—horrible, chilly, gliostl}-" place: 
imagine being lo.st in those long galleries ! — you will 
forget the docks and harbour, which are not a hit 
finer than the Broomielaw; hut no one who has 
once seen her will ever forget the !Marchesa, with her 
little hand. Do you remember ‘ the stocky hoy ’ in 
Amos Barton, how he admired his moth’er’s pretty 
hand? People of the duller sort, who invariably 
tell you that ‘ the Battle of 'Waterloo was won on 
the playing-fields of Eton,’ also always tell you ‘ the 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world.’ Of 
course no one does rock a cradle nowaday.?, that 
being one of the nice, comfortable things that are 
pronounced bad for a child’s head, spine, and ‘ Little 
Mary.’ VTiat a world it is that destroys all one’s 
theories ! Surely Oatmeal might have 'Ijeen left to 
ns; hut we are now told it is a kind of slow poi.«on. 
Well ! we all know what happened to the Caledonian 
when he forsook his mutton and claret for port ; 
worse may befall him if he listens to The Southern, 
gives up his porridge, and takes to ‘Loaf Bread.’ 
However, if we still stick to our porridge we may 
perhaps still continue to rock cradles. If any girl 
either wants to rule the woidd, or send Wjmken, 
Blynken, and Nod to sleep in their wooden shoe 
with a gentle swing, let her try to have a nice hand 
to do it with — not an idle hand, nor a useless, nor a 
hard, hut a gentle, tender hand that, however .soft, 
can still do hard work and hard play, and is never 
weary in well-doing. 

Beautiful hands are those that do 

Work that is carne.sfc, brave, and true, 

Moment by moment the whole day through. 


T HE CLOSED BOOK. 

CHAPTER SIL— -THE SIGH OP THE BEAP.-CTTB, 


|HE exterior of the house was by no 
means inviting. 

The old kdy had entered there 
in secret, Avithout a doubt ; other- 
AAuse she AAmuld have driven up to 
the door instead of alighting at the 
corner of Southampton Eoav. 

I passed by on the oj^posite side, and, as there was 



a street-lamp rpiite near, AA'as enabled to examine 
it fairly AA'ell, even though darkness had noAv set in. 

All the blinds Avere doAvn, and the inside shuLtens 
of the basement were closely barred. There Avas no 
light in any part, nor any sign of life Avithin. In 
fact, the state of the AAundoAAAS and door-steps AA'onld 
lead to a conclusion that the old place aaats tenant- 
less, for the exterior possessed a distinct air of 
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iiogiect. Other houses in the vow were of stereo- 
t'.-ped exaeiness, hut all more or less smarter, 
with ?tL-ps heartlistoned and lights showing in the 
windows here and there. The one into which the 
old woman had so (piickly disappeared was, how- 
i-‘ver, grim, silentj forhiddiug. 

A.s"l strolled to the conrer of Theobald’s Road 
I wondered ^^’hat next I should do. I tranted 
to secure possession of the book, but without 
litigation, and if po.ssihle in .secret. Yet it rvas 
a very ditlicnlt matter, as Ilauimond had pointed 
oat. 

Hiiin commenced to fall, and after my long journey 
from the Mediterranean I felt cold and dead-beat, 
'i’herefure, my eyes catching sight of a glaring 
])ublic-honse nearly opposite, I crossed and ob- 
tained .some brandy and the loan of the London 
IHredory. 

After some little search I therein found the name 
of the occupier of the dingy old place, as follows : 
‘106, Gardiner, Margaret.’ 

London’s mysteries are many and inscrutable, 
rlurely here was a strange and inexplicable one. 
IVhy, indeed, should a mere old book of no value 
save to a collector be stolen from me in the far-off 
South, and spirited away at express speed across 
the Continent to that dark, grimy, unlit pdace'^ 
There was some deep, direct motive in it all, of 
course; hut what it was I could not conceive— 
except that the suspicion xvas strong upon me that, 
written within The Closed Book Avas some remark- 
able and highly profitable secret, as indeed tlie 
writer hinrself alleged. 

Again [ strolled up Harpur Street past the silent 
house, keenly examining its every detail. 

I noticed, to ray surprise, that during my hi'ief 
•absence the Venetian blind of one of the first-floor 
windows had been draAvii up half-Avay, and that on 
a table quite close to it stood a small stuffed 
animal— a tiny bear-cub I made it out to be. 
There Avas a feeble light AAdthin, as though the big 
room Avas lit only by a single candle. 

At the end of the street I crossed and returned 
past the house, walking on the oppAosite side of the 
Avay and re-examining the AvindoAVS. 

Yes, it AAUis evidently a candle burning there, and 
as I passed 1 saAV a long shadoAv thrown directly 
across tlie AvindoAv, then suddenly disappear. 

Gould it he that the animal had heeia placed 
there as signal to some one Avho AA^ould pass oiit- 
■"■side.L 

SomehoAv I became convinced that this urns so. 
The blind had been raised just sufficiently to show 
the .small hear-cub mounted on its hind-legs and 
holding a card-tray. I recollected having seen one 
very similar on the table of the Savage Club— a 
present from one of the members. 

My natural cautiousness prompted me to AA^ait 
and AA'atch for the coming of the peraon. for 
whom the silent signal Avas intended— if signal 
it Avere ; therefore, I lit a cigarette and halted at 
the dark corner of East Street, the short turning at 


the end of the thoroughfare Avliereiu the silent house 
was situated. 

As I AA'as dressed only in a thin suit of blue serge, 
which one generally Avears in summer in Italy 
Avhen not in Avliite ducks, the slcfulily falling rain 
soon soaked me through. My straw Imt hung 
clanunily on my head, and ilu* A\'al<‘r drippt'd duwn 
my neck, rendering me most uncomfortable. There 
was eA^ery prospect of a soaking night -(lifferent, 
indeed, from that clear, rainless .sky I hat 1 had just 
left. Ah I hoAV dismal London .seemed to me at 
that hour, jaded, A\'et, and Avorn-out as I was ! Still, 
Avith that dogged determination. AA'luch .some of 
my enemies have said is my chief characteristic, 1 
remained there AA'atching for the coming of the 
unknoAA'n, aa'Iio must be privy to the jilot. 

Time after time as I stood hack in the .shelter of 
a doorAA''ay, compelled eA'er and anon to g(,i fortli into 
tlie rain and keep my vigil, I wondmasd AA'hetlicr 
the conclusion I had forn.ied wa.s a(.vtuaUy the right 
one. 

The feeble light tlickered in tin.! dark, room, hut 
shoAA-ed not the iiilerior because of the fuiioky laoe- 
cnrtain.s, dingy and yelloAV. Yet ther<.! stood the 
stuffed bear-cub clearly .silhouetted, t,he only oliject 
visible upon that dark, forbidding facade. 

More than once i heard foot.st(i]i.s eouiing from 
Theobald’s Road, and riushed from my hiding-place 
to encounter the pa.sser-by. But each time 1 AA'a.s dis- 
appointed. The postman came on hi.s last, delivery, 
but only stopped at the big olUco.s of 4lu> Wnciety for 
the PreA’’ention of Cruelty to Clhildreii, alnnwL oppo- 
.site the house I Avas Aval clung, then .sAVung round 
the corner to Lamb’s Conduit ytrcul. 

A policeman pas.sed with heavy tread, Ikishing his 
hiiir!3-eye carelesisly down the areu.s and glancing at 
me inquiringly ; tlien in the roadway througli the 
slush came a man and a Avoman, Italian.^, dragging 
a street-organ wearily homeward to hlaffVon Hill. 
I Avatched them and Avondered from Avliat part of 
Italy they came. 

As they Avent by I heard the man, a .strong, black- 
broAA’’ed felloAV of tAventy -.seven or ,so, exclaim, 
‘AceidenM!’ and kncAV that he Avas a Tuscan. 
The AAmman (old, broAvn-faeed, and Avrinkled) only 
sighed and dragged harder. 

They AAmnt foinvard, turned the corner into Theo- 
bald’s Road, and a feAV moments latc.r t.he .strident 
strains of ‘ Eoldiers of the Queen ’ rung out amid the 
hustle of the thoronghfare and the roar of traiUc. 
They liad evidently .stopped before the public-hou,se 
where! had borroAA’ed the /hVeefan/, in the ho])e of 
earning a last copper or two before relinquishing 
their day’s AV’ork. 

Attracted by the music, I strolled Irick toAvtirds 
the spot Avliei’c they had halted, and ns I did .so en- 
countered tAvo persons. One Avas a tall, gray-haired, 
rather sad-looking old gentleman, dressed someAvhat 
shabbily, AA^earing an old ulster, hut Avitlnmi mu- 
hrella ; the otlier Ava.s an extremely pretty, fair-liaired 
girl of perhaps tAventy-tAvo, ]);tle-i'ace(I, and cA'idenlly 
agitated, for she clung to his arm and Avas Avhisper- 
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hig something to him as she ^Yalked, She was 
apparently imploring him to hear her; but he went 
on stolidly, heedless of her vrords. Her dress was 
plain, and, it seemed to me, betrayed the pinch of 
poverty. Like her companion, she liad no um- 
In'ella, and her j)laiu sailor-hat and black jacket 
were s(.)dden with the rain. 

Her face, however, struck me as one of the most 
perfect I had ever seen in all my life. That woman 
whom I had met in the Prior’s study in Florence 
\\'as certainly handsome ; but hers wa.s of an entirely 
dilfereut type of beauty, a face about which there 
certainly could be no two opinions, but a face full 
of tragic force and energy. 

This woman, however, bore a .sweet exjn-ession, 
rendered the more interesting by that earnest, im- 
])loring look as I passed her by unnoticed. Her 
companion was, it struck me, a broken-down gentle- 
man, while she herself jiossessed an air of refinement 
in face and figure, in spite of her shalrby attire, that 
caused me to set her down as no ordinary girl. 

Her extreme beauty made me turn after them. 

The old man, with his thin, hard face, yet gentle 
eyes, was still obdurate. She held hack, but with- 
out a word he closed her arm to his and pulled 
her forward. He seemed to walk mechanically, 
while she appeared bent on arresting bis farther 
progress. 

Suddenly, as I strolled on behind them, they came 
in full view of the window and its mysterious 
signal. 

‘ Ah ! ’ I overheard the old fellow cry in a tone 
of satisfaction. ‘See! As I hoped. At last — at 
last ! ’ 

‘ It means death— death ! ’ the girl added in a 
tone more hoarse and despairing than ever I have 
before heard in a woman. 

Who could she be who spoke of death with such 
certain assurance as that ? 

The mysterious signal up there meant death 1 
Ah, how full London is of romance and tragedy 
exhibited on every side if one only walks with one’s 
eyes open ! 

I had been close enough to overhear these words 
that confirmed my suspicion, and I must confess 
they held me dumfounded. I had exjjected to 
meet some slinking thief or some hulking receiver 
of stolen property, who would come to look for the 
bear-cuh in the window. Certainly I had, on first 
encountering the pair, never for a moment believed 
that the signal was placed there for them. 

The man raised his head again, as though to make 
certain that his eyes had not deceived him, and as 
he did so I caught a glance of the girl’s white 
countenance in the wind-blown light of the street- 
lamp. 

Never, to my last day, shall I forget the terrible 
expression of blank despair in those wonderful eyes. 
All light and life had died out of her fair face. 
She looked as though her young heart had, at the 
sight of that fateful sign, been frozen by some name- 
less terror. 


I had seen plays in which a woman’s despair was 
depicted, but never had I witnessed real despair 
until that moment. Hideous is the only word tliat 
describes it. 

At the end of the short thoroughfare tliey turned 
and walked back past the house, feigning, however, 
not to notice the lighted window. The instant I 
had overheard these strange ejaculations I crossed 
the road and hurried on round the corner out of 
sight, in order that they should not detect me 
following them; hut, watcliing their return, I 
turned again and went after them into Theol.)ald’s 
Eoad. 

On through the rain they traulged in the direction 
of Oxford Street, wet to the skin, for the downj)Our 
still continued without cessation, and the pavements 
shone beneath the gaslights. Neither tram-cars 
nor cabs attracted them, for it seemed more than 
likely that their extreme poverty did not allow 
them the luxury of a conveyance. 

The girl’s hand was held to her breast as she 
w'alked, as though to stay the fierce heating of her 
heart, hut her companion strode on steadily with 
fixed purpose and deep-knit brows. 

I had been loath to relincjuish my vigil before 
that silent house, fearing that the little old woman 
who had entered there might emerge again and 
carry my j)recious Arnoldus with her. Yet, on the 
other hand, this strange pair who had come there in 
secret and read the signal, deeply interested me, 
and my curiosity impelled me to follow them. 

The loud, ear-piercing runs of a street-piano 
suddenly recalled to iny mind the pair of Italians I 
had noticed ten minutes before; and as we passed 
them playing before another public-house near 
Southampton Eow, I halted for a moment, stepped 
aside, and spoke to the beetle-browed young Tuscan 
in bis own tongue. 

‘Listen. I want you to assist me,’ I exclaimed 
quickly. ‘There ’s no time to lose, and you ’ll get 
half-a-sovereign if you do as I direct. Go back 
alone to Harpur Street — that short turning you 
came up ten minutes ago— and watch a house with 
a stuffed hear in the upper window — No. 106. If 
any one comes out, follow her— especially a little 
old woman. Wait there till I rejoin you. Will 
you do it ? ’ 

‘Certainly, signore,’ was the young fellow’s 
prompt relJl3^ ‘No. 106, you say? Yery well, 
trust me. My mother, here, can hire somebody to 
help her home with the organinoJ 

‘Yery well. What’s your name ?’ 

‘Farini Enrico,’ he replied, placing the surname 
first in Italian style ; ‘ born at Ponte Moriano, 
Provincia di Lucca. The signore knows Tuscany— 
does he?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered. ‘AVait for mo near that 
house ; hut don’t let any one see you are watching. 
I’E return as soon as possible. Lose no time.’ 
And I hurried away after the old man in the long 
ulster and his white-faced companion. 

They had gained upon me considerably ; but i 
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soon overtook tlteui, satisfied that in any case my 
•vvaicli upon the house would not be relintiuished. 
I had li^■ed sulfieieiitly long in Tuscany to be able 
to road the Tuscan character, and I saw by the 
young man’s nianner that he Avas not the usual 
coiiltciUno who comes to Loudon to grind an organ, 
hut from his speech of ipiite a superior class. He 
wore his felt hat slightly askew, and beneath a 
rather forbidding exterior 1 detected that he pos- 
sessed a keen sense of liuniour. His black, shining 
eyes laughed merrily when he mentioned his own 
village— a village I knew (juite tvell, a few miles 
],'ey(md the quiet, aristocratic old town of Lucca, 
(Old I saw tliat the very fact that I had spoken to 
him in his own tongue had at once secured him 
niy servant. Italians are such children when you 
know tliera thoroughly ! 

I had little time fur rellection, however, for the 
traffic of Oxford Street, although the night rvas Avet, 
AA'as considerable ; and, Avhile having some difficulty 
ill keeping the pair in sight, I Avas also compelled 
to exercise a good deal of precaution in order to 
avoid recognition as the man Avho had encountered 
them in Harpur Street. 

On they Avent at the same pace, heedless of the 
drenching rain, turning into Regent Street, then 
into Haddo.x Street, and across GrusA^ciior S(piiire 
into Grosvenor Street, the centre of the 'West 
End. Suddenly, hoAvever, to my amazoineut, they 
ascended the steps of one of the best houses in the 
latter street ; and the man, taking a latch -Itey 
from his pocket, opened the door with an air 
of pi‘uprietorslup, and a moment later both 


disaiipeared from view, the door closing heluiul 
them. 

Such a house, a A^eritable mansion in one of the 
most expensive thoroughfares in Luiidou, avus l.ln^ 
A'^ery last place I Avuiild have suspected tube theii 
abode. 

1 repassed, ami saw that it had be.en recently 
repainted, and presented a smart and huinlsume 
exterior. Flowers bloomed in the v indow-boxes. 
and a striped aAvning Avas spread ovei- the p(U'tico. 
I noted that the number was (idA, and the next 
house I recognised as Viscount Lanerco,-:L’s. The 
manner in Atdiich the shabby-genteel jiair had 
slipped into the house showed secrecy, tind yet the 
confident ivay in Avhich the old man opened the 
door betrayed that he was no stranger to the jilace. 

Again 1 had recourse to the j^ages of that ljuok 
of revelation, the London JHrccfonj — which 1 
obtained in a bar at the cud of Park ]-.ane, fre- 
quented mostly by gentlemen’s s(“r\'auts— and there 
1 found that the occupier was the 'Earl of Gienelg, 
the AVealthy Scotch peer and ex-HuJer-Secretary, 
Avhose name had long been familiar to me, as no 
doubt it Avas to my readers, Ihi'uugh the columns 
of the newspapers. 

Could it be j)ossible that the man hi the shabby 
ulster for whom that mysterious signal had been 
placed in the AviudoAV Avas actually his lordship 
himself? 

If so, Avho Avas his Avhite-faced couipauiou — tlie 
beautiful Avomau Avho Avas terrorised ? 

Every moment the mystery grew more profound, 
more inexplicable, more bewildering. 


MATO H~M A IC I N G-. 

By T. C. Hepavoeth. 



f|ESS than one hundred years ago the 
lucifer match Avas unknoAvn. One 
can hardly imagine such a state of 
things; for the match is an article 
of such hourly need that it is im- 
possible to realise a time when it 
Avas nut obtainable. There Avere, of course, other 
methods of ‘striking a light,’ and have been ever 
since the world began ; for the use of fire Aiais one 
of the earliest things Avith which man became 
acquainted. We are told by the ancient poets that 
fire was originally stolen from heaven by one Pro- 
metheus ; but, whatever the origin assigned to it, 
there is no doubt that it was at one time held in 
something like awe and reverence. 

The x-irimitive method of obtaining fire by means 
of the heat generated by rubbing two pieces of w-ood 
together seems to have been the common property 
of sarage nation.? throughout the world, just as the 
ilint-and-steel Avas used later in more civilised 
communities. There are many now alive w'ho can 
remember the time when the tiuder-hox, with its 
associated tlint-and-steel, was still in comnron house- 


hold use; and these implements can be found in 
many an old curiosity .shop. The box Ava.s of metal, 
and measured about four inches across ; and the 
tinder Avas made of cambric by 'preference, uiid 
ladies Avould set aside their old handkerchiefs fur 
this use. After ignitiiig in a (lame, the cambric 
Avas shut up in the box, so that, the air being 
excluded, the fabric would not burn to ash but wa-s 
simx>Iy carbonised. Tliis u'as the tinder, and a few 
si)ax-ks from the Ilint-and-steel Avould soon, cause it 
to smoulder; the feeble lire avus then encouraged 
by the breath, a .splinter of Avofxl tix)i)ed with 
sulphur Avas brought into rerpiisition, and llamc- 
Avas i)roduccd. lb was a roundabout Avay of gut- 
ting fire, but it Avas the best that was known up- 
to about the year 1834, if Ave except the burning- 
glass method, which depended iiX)ou the hclx) (>i' 
the sAui. 

An interesting modification of the tinder-box wan 
the employment of a Hint-lock pistol a,cbion, Lin; 
pan being occupied by a X)iece of tinder insl,ca,d of 
gunpOAvder. This appliance wa,s much valued for 
outdoor use, aird was familiar enough to siagc-cuach 
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travellers. It may not be generally known that a 
coniri\'aiice called tlie .steel-mill, in wliicli a soft 
iron disc wa.s rapidly turned in contact with a file 
or other piece of hardened steel, was commonly 
employed by miners as a source of light before the 
introduction of the safety-lamp. 

Although phosphorus was discovered by Brandt 
as long ago as the year IGGO, it was not employed 
as a light-produeer until altout a century and a 
half later. It was at first a chemical rarity, co.9ting 
about three guineas an ounce ; but in 1830 a means 
was discovered of producing it at a cheap rate from 
boue.s, and its employment for match-making became 
po.ssible. There were, however, many other means 
of getting lire Ijefore the advent of the p)ho.sphorus 
juatch. The eleetropliorus, consisting of a disc of 
resin in a metal tray, Avould give an electric spark 
when excited by friction ; but it had a trick of 
refusing to work except in dry weather. And there 
was the fire-syringe, sometimes called the pneumatic 
syringe, by which a piece of tinder could be ignited 
by the heat induced by sudden compression of air 
by a piston. A neater light-producer Avas the lampj 
invented by Dobereiner, in which a stream of hydro- 
gen was ignited by impinging npon finely divided 
platinum, which at once became Avhite-hot. This 
employment of platinum has been lately revived in 
the introduction of a self-lighting gas-burner and 
of independent gas-lighters, which merely require 
to be held for a moment in a stream of issuing gas 
to ignite the same. 

A chemical match came into use as early as the 
year 1807. It consisted of a ,sj)lint of wood tipped 
with a mixture of potassic chlorate and sugar, which 
would burst into flame Avhen dipjjed into a bottle 
holding asbestos saturated Avith sulphuric acid. 
Another kind of match Avhich depended upon the 
same chemical agents Avas the ‘promethean,’ Avhich 
took the form of a j)aper sj)ill charged at the end 
with a little of the same mixture, together Avith a 
tiny bulb of glas.s containiug the acid. This bulb 
had to be broken by a bloAv so a,s to inflame the 
chlorate and sugar compound. 

The first really efficient lucifer match must be 
put to the credit of Mr J ohn Walker of Stockton- 
oii-Toes, Avho in the year 1827 placed them on the 
market under the name of ‘ congreves,’ in com- 
pliment to Sir William CongreAm, the inventor of 
the AA'ar- rocket. These matches AAm’e sold for a 
shilling a box, Avhich contained, besides a feAV dozen 
of the matches, a little jiiece of folded sand-paper, 
tlirough Avhich each splint of Avood had to be draAA’ii 
before it could be made to inflame. An original 
tin box, stamped with the Royal Arms and bearing 
the Avord ‘ Congreves,’ is preserved as a curiosity in 
one of the London museums. 

As ill the case of all other industries, this one 
Avas initiated by hand-labour alone. The splints 
of Avood no doubt originally dipped in the 

igniting composition one by one ; but subsequently 
they Avere tied up in bundles and dipped en bloc, 
the Avorkman giving each bundle a tAvist Avith his 


hands so that the end of each .splint Ai'oiild be free.- 
to move to a certain extent, and alisorb a little more 
of tile compound tlian it Avoiild if keiit quite still.. 
Tlie next adAunce aaus to fix the splints in a frame- 
so that each avus separated from its neighbour; and 
this frame, containing about fifteen hundred matclieiSy 
Avoiild be brought doAvui on a marble slab upon 
Avhich the composition Avas .spread. The tipped 
matches, still in their frame, Avould then be dried 
in air for a few hours, and aftenvards placed in 
a heated chamber to complete llieir <le,sic(;atio.ii. 
Manual labour, a.s Avill pmseutly bo .seen, i.s uoav 
almost Avholly di.speused Avitli in the manufacture 
of matchei?. The employment of yelloAv phosphorus 
for the charging of matches made the industry a 
very unhealthy one, and the Avorlqjeople, if not in 
the best of health, ran the risk of contracting a 
terrible di.sease knoAvn a.s necrosis of the juAA'bone,. 
the vulgar name for Avhich Ava.s ‘ phosSA' jaAV.’ With 
improvements in manufacture this evil has now- 
been eliminated. 

The first step toAvards this de.sirable consumma- 
tion AA'as Lie employment of amorphous phosphorus, 
Avhich can be handled Avith impunity. The so-called 
safety-match, Avliich strikes only on the box in Avhich 
it is supplied, is headed Avith a chemical composition 
of AA'hich potassic chlorate forms the chief ingredient 
AAdiile amoiphous phosphorus is used in preparing- 
the rubbing-surface on the box. It is not until the- 
tAvo compositions are brought together in the act of 
striking the match that flame is produced. Strange 
to say, hoAvever, one of these safety-matches can be- 
ignited by the frictional heat produeed by draAving 
tlie inatcli rapidly across a sheet of smooth gla.s3. 
The latest triumph of the industry is the produc- 
tion of a match AvRich is free from yellow 
phosphorus, but AA-hich Avill strike upon any fairly 
rough surface. 

Few persons besides those engaged in the actual 
Avork have the slightest idea of the raarvellou.s 
ingenuity Avhich has been displayed in deA'isiug 
machinery for the making of matche.s. The Avriter 
has recently had an opportunity of visiting the 
Avmrks of Me.ssrs Bryant & 2Iay — the largest of 
their kind in the AA-orld— Avhere no e?q->ense ha.s 
been spared to furnish the factories Avith the most 
efficient apparatus obtainable. 

There are tAvo general laeLliods of manufacture 
jmrsued here, one being semi-automatic and tin; 
other completely so. The first method is adopted 
in making the common match Avith the square 
wooden shank or splint. These splints, AA-hich at 
the outset are double the length of the finished 
match, come from Canada ready for use, for it is 
cheaper to import them in this Avay than it AA'ovdd 
be to bring the Avood over and cut it here. These- 
splints are first of all submitted to a small machine,, 
of Avhich there are seA'eral here, Avhich binds them 
up temporarily in bundles, so that they can be 
farther dealt Avith seven or eight thousand at one 
time. The. splints are fed into the machine together- 
with a long roll of Avebbing, and this Avebbing, as it 
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autoniaticiiily coils itself up, encloses in its walls 
tlie splints with a space between each about equal 
to its* own thickness. The result of this operation 
is a compact round cake of splints measuring about 
eighteen inches across. So many of these machines 
are employed here that every minute sees two or 
three of these round discs turned out ready for the 
next stage of the manufacture. Each disc is placed 
for a moment under pressure so that its two faces 
are made perfectly flat and parallel. No single 
splint must peep out the smallest fraction of an 
inch heyoiid its fellows. Next it is passed over a 
hot metal plate preparatory to receiving its first 
coating— one of paraflin-wax. The old-fashioned 
way was to tip the matches with sulphur, which 
was designed to act as an inflammatory intermediary 
het\veen the igniting composition and the wood. 
The suppression of such au evil-smelling substance 
is one of the iiotahle improvements in the manu- 
facture. After the other side of the disc of matches 
has been similarly treated, it and its fellows are 
transferred to the next department, where they 
receive their coating of igniting composition. This 
is of the consistence of thick paint, and has the 
appearance of a pigment, for it is of a brilliant 
colour. It is ladled out on to metal .slabs, and 
after being spread in a layer of equal thickness hy 
a kind of huge palette-knife, the splints, still bound 
up in a disc by the webbing, arc deftly placed upon 
the slab for a moment, each single splint thereby 
receiving its share of composition. After the glue 
which hinds the pai’ticles of this composition together 
has had time to set, the other side of the disc is 
coated in the same manner. The matches are then 
partially dried, and might be regarded as very 
dangerous things to handle if the composition did 
not retain sufficient moisture to reduce the chance 
of accidental ignition to a minimum. It will be 
evident that in this part of the ivork scientific 
supervision is imperative both in the regulation of 
the heating chambers as well as in keeping a constant 
watch upon the hygroscopic state of the air. There 
are, indeed, certain atmospheric conditions under 
which it is deemed advisable to suspend work in 
some departments altogether. 

The disc, now gaily coloured on each face, is next 
submitted to a machine which unwinds the webbing 
and releases the imprisoned syflints, ever}* one of 
which, be it observed, is tipped at each end with 
igniting composition. Dozens of girls sitting at 
benches are supplied ivith the splints, and their 
duty is to box them up. This is an operation worth 
watching. The matches are neither counted nor 
Weighed *, each girl, from constant practice, can grasp 
in her hand the exact number of splints required 
to fill two boxes. This she does without pause or 
hesitation, and she then puts them in a kind of 
notch in the front of the bench, a knife conies dowm 
and cuts the lot exactly in half, and before one can 
quite realise what has happened, these matches are 
boxed, up and done with so far as manufacture is 
concerned. 


But the most marvellous part of tlie factory is 
that considerable portion of it where the automatic 
machinery is at work. It would seem to be quite 
beyond the powers of human ingenuity to design 
a machine which receives a block of wood at one 
end, and delivers matches boxed up and ready for 
u.se at the other cud. But this marvel has been 
actually accoiuplisbed. It 'ivould l)e futile to attenqit 
to describe in detail this macliine without elaborate 
diagrams, and so we must content ourseh'es with a 
very general description of it. 

The wood which is fed into the machine consist.s 
of blocks of soft pine, free from knots or other 
blemishes. These blocks first come under the action 
of a scries of dies which split them into the 
necessary splints, and the cuds of these are at once 
forced into perforations in a metal plate. The 
metal plates are hinged i,ogether, and form a long, 
endless band which slowly travels along. As the 
procession of thousands of splints makes its way 
through the complex machine, the little rods are 
made to jiass over, in the first place, a heated sur- 
face. Next, Avithout stopping on their Avay, they 
lake up their necessary com])lemeiits of parallin, and 
finally their projecting ends are brought into contact 
with a roller charged with igniting composition. 
After this their journey is continued in a lieated 
atmosphere until they are dry, or all but diy, when 
they drop from the plates into boxes ready to receive 
them. This machine, so imperfectly described, wdll 
produce in a single day one thousand gross of boxe.s 
of matches, which will represent the means of 
‘striking a light’ nearly nine million times. 

Another large department of the factory is devoted 
to the making of what are generally known as ‘wax 
vestas.’ Cotton threads are passed tbrougb succes- 
sive baths of stearine and gum, and finally through 
a metal plate Avliicb gives the ‘wax’ its round 
.form and polish. The material is then cut into 
short lengtli.?, Avhich are disposed in frames and 
charged rvith igniting composition, the operations 
involved dillering only in detail from those already 
described. 

The macliinery for making and the warehouses 
for storing match-boxes of every conceivable pattern 
cover many acres of ground. We saw here a machine 
Avhich, fed with a long band of cardboard, delivers 
boxes in a finished condition at the rate of eight 
hundred per minute. Other wonderful appliances 
are here for printing labels in two colours by one 
operation, while others add to their varied duties 
that of giving one side of each box a coating of sand 
to form the rubbing-surface. 

The Avork is clean tbronghout, and, noAv that the 
use of yelloAv phosphorus has been abandoned, mateb- 
making lias ceased to be one of the trades dange.rous 
to the health of those engaged in it. A large 
majority of the Avorkers are girls from fourteen to 
tAventy years of age ; and that the euiployment is 
popular AA'ith them may be judged by the large 
number of applicants for Avork to be seen at tlie 
gates of the big factory. 
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As fav back as the year 1856 it was estimated 
ihat the daily consumption of matches in Great 
Britain alone was about two hundred and forty 
million, which would give eight matches to every 
]uan, woman, and child in the kingdom. The 
uainber ha.s, of cour.se. greatly increased since, in 


spite of the common use of by-pass gas-burners 
and the electric light. The dictum of a former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who proposed to put 
a tax on them still holds good : he pdaced matches 
as ‘among the most splendid boons which science 
has given to man.’ 


‘LUO K.’ 


CHAPTER III, 



JWO days later, and after nearly fifteen 
weeks of arduous and unremitting 
lal)our, there came, one calm night, 
a glorious spring -tide, and the 
Bolpkm, under a full head of steam,, 
and with her stout, broad frame 
quivering and throbbing and panting, tugged away 
at the giant ljulk of the stranded ship; and the 
ship’s own donkey-engine and winch wheezed and 
groaned as it slowly brought in inch by inch a 
heavy coir-hawser made fast to a rock half-a-cable 
length ahead of the tug. And then the Brayhrooh 
Gastle began to move, and the wrecking-gang cheered 
and cheered until they were hoarse ; and the second 
engineer of the tug, and two stokers sti’ipped to 
their waists, with the perspiration sti-eaming down 
their roasting bodies, answered with a yell — and 
then, lying well over on her starboard bilge, the 
great ship slid off stern first into deep water, and 
Tom Lester’s heart leapt within him with joy and 
pride. 

Lucy, as excited as any one else, was on the bridge 
with him, her face aglow, and her hand on the lever 
, of the engine-room telegraph. 

‘Half-speed, Lucy.’ 

As the bell clanged loudly and the heart of the 
sturdy tug beat less frantically, the wrecking-gang 
on hoard the ship under Lindley slipped their end 
of the coir -hawser from the winch -barrel, and 
worked like madmen to get the ship on an even 
keel by cutting adrift the lashing.s of several hun- 
dred barrels of cement (part of the cargo) which 
were piled up on the starboard side of the main- 
deck, and letting them plunge overboard. As the 
ship righted herself inch by inch, and finally stood 
vqi on an even keel, Lester made an agreed-upon 
signal, blowing his whistle thi’ice for Lindley to 
stand by his anchors, which were all ready to let go. 

His device of getting up the barrels of cement 
from the lower hold, and stowing them against the 
iron deck-stanchions (having previously cut away 
the bulwark plates) so as to give the vessel a big 
cant to starboard, had answered perfectly ; for, high 
as the tide was that night, the Dolphin, though so 
Ijowerful, could not have moved a ship of fifteen 
hundred tons with her keel still partly sustaining 
her weight on the rocks on which she had struck. 
By canting her as he had done, she had actually 
floated, and no more than floated, an hour before the 
tide was at its full. 


Half-an-hour later the BmyhrooJt Castle had been 
towed round to a little bay just abrea.st of ‘AVreck 
House,’ and the tug’s engines stopped. 

‘ All ready, Lindley ?’ shouted Lester. 

‘ All 1 ‘eady, .sir.’ 

‘ Then let go.’ 

A tap from Lindley’s hammer, the great anchor 
plunged down, and the flaked-out cable roared as it 
flew through the hawse-pipe, drowning the loud 
‘ Hurrah ’ of the men on board. 

‘ AYhat is it, Lindley,’ cried Lester ; ‘ ten fathoms V 

‘ Twelve, sir.’ 

‘ Give her another twenty-five. It ’s good holding- 
ground and there is ifienty of room for her to swing, 
Lindley.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘We have had a bit of good luck, eh 1 ’ 

‘ Ye.'!, sir. That is because Mrs Lester is on the 
tug. She brings ns good luck.’ 

Lester laughed and turned to his wife. ‘ Do you 
hear that, Lucy ? ’ 

She was gazing intently over to the westward, but 
turned to him the moment he spoke. 

‘Tom, I can see a blue light over there. Ah, 
see, there is a rocket ! What is it ? ’ 

Lester took his night-glasses and looked. 

‘There is a ship ashore somewhere between here 
and the Deal Island light,’ he said, and then he 
rang, ‘ Go astern,’ to the engine-room. 

‘ Lindley,’ he called as soon as the tug backed 
alongside the Brayhrooh Gmtle, ‘there is a ship 
ashore about four miles away from us to the 
westward. My wife noticed her signals a few 
minutes ago.’ 

‘More salvage, sir,’ bawled Lindley. ‘ Mrs Lester 
is bringing us more luck. ‘ AVhat ’s to be, sir ? ’ 

‘I want ten or a dozen men, and I ’ll go and see 
what I can do. You are all right, aren’t you V 

‘ Eight as rain, sir.’ 

Fifteen instead of a dozen men slid down a line 
on to the deck of the tug, and Lucy, at a nod from 
her husband, turned on full speed ahead, and Lester 
whistled down a speaking-tube. 

‘ Hallo ! ’ was the response. 

‘Give it to her, Patterson, for all she’s worth. 
There is a ship ashore about four miles away. She 
is burning blue lights and sending up rockets.’ 

Five minutes later the Dolphm was tearing through 
the water at her top speed— eleven knots— and 
Patterson came up on. the bridge. 
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‘ Wha saw tlie stjeguals first ? ’ lie inquired. 

‘ I did, Mr Patterson,’ said Lucy. 

‘ Ay, I tliuclit as mucli. Mistress Lester. Even tliat 
lazy, sliceflles.s Irisli firenuiu loun ae mine, Rafferty, 
said ye ’d l-iring us mair guid luck.’ Then lie dh’ed 
below again to the engines so dear to his Scotsman’s 
heart. 

The night was dark, hut calm and windless, and 
the xianting tug tore her w'ay through a sea as smooth 
as glass toward.s ^Yhere the ghastly glare of the last 
hlue light had heen seen. Twenty minutes later 
Lester caught sight of the distressed shix). She was 
lying on her heam-ends, and almost at the same 
^moment came a loud hail. 

‘ Steamer ahoy ! ’ 

‘ Clang 1 ’ went the telegrax>h, and the Dolphin’s 
engines stojiired, and then went astern, just in time 
to save her from crashing into a boat crowded with 
men ; a second boat was close astern of the first. 
They came alongside, and the occu|)ants swarmed 
over the tug’s low bulwarks, and an old gray-bearded 
man made his way uii to Lester. 

‘ My cowardly crew have forced me to aliandon 
my shiji. We were caught in a squall yesterday, 
and thrown on our beam-ends.’ Then he fell down 
in a fit. 

‘Veer those boats astern,’ cried Lester to his own 
men. ‘ I ’in going to hook on to that shix>.’ 

Bailey, one of liia best men, gave a yell. 

‘ More luck, boys. Mrs Lester ! ’ 

As the poor cajitain was carried off the bridge 
into the little cabin the Dolphin went ahead, and 
in a quarter of an hour Bailey and his men 
had cut away the masts and the tug had the sliixi 
■ in tow. 

At daylight nest morning Lester brought her in 
to the. little hay where the iJraybrook Gastk lay, and 
Bailey anchored her safely. 

'Wlien Lester hoarded her he found she was the 
.Harvest Mail!, sister shij) to the Harvest Queen, 
Harvester, and his own last comnuind, tlie Ilarucst 
Hoiiie, all Hhq)S of one thousand five hundred tons, 
and belonging to Caiitain Janies Rodn'ay. 

‘ MTiy didn’t you cut away your masts ? ’ he said 
to the unfortunate cajitain later on. 

‘ Ah ! you don’t know my owner,’ the old man 
rexilied; ‘and besides tliat, I could have righted 
the sliixi if my crew had stuck to me. 33 ut after 
being eighteen hours on our heam-ends they 
took fright and lowered the boats. I’m a ruined 
■■Vi'.man.’ 

‘ Not at all. You have done your duty, and I ’ll 
give you command of another .shixi to-day — the 
Braijbrooli Qastle. You have nothing further to do 
with the Harvest Queen. She was an abandoned 
sMxi. She’s mine now. Salvage, you know,’ 

The old mau nodded his head. ‘Yes, I know 
that. And you ’ll make a pot out of her.’ 

‘ What is she worth 1 ’ 

‘ Shi]) and cargo are worth thirty thousand pounds. 
We loaded a general cargo in London.’ 

‘ That will be a bit of a knock for Rodway,’ 


‘Do you know him 3’ askiid Captain Blake in 
suiqn’ise. 

‘Rather. I Avas master of the Harvest Home. 
Now come ashore. My wife is getting us some- 
thing to eat,’ 


cHArakii iv. 

the end of another four Aveeks the Bray- 
brook Lkistle, AAdth iln’ee-fourths of the 
cargo she luul brought from London, 
sailed for Sydney under the command 
of Captain Blake of the Harvest Queen; and the 
Harvest Queen, under jury-masts and Avith her valu- 
able cargo undamaged, Avas ready to sail, escorted 
by the Dolphin, on the following day, with Liudley 
as master. 

The last night at ‘ Bhvck House’ Avab oA'en a 
merrier and hax)xtier one than that on which the 
Avrecking-xiarty celebrated Lucy’s ‘find.’ But yet 
Lucy herself felt a little sad at saying faroAvell to 
this wild siioL, Avhere, amid the roar of the ever- 
heating surf and the clamour of the gulls and 
terns, .she had .spent the four ha]>xhesL mouths of 
her life. The rough food, the fresh soa-air, and the 
active life had, Lester declared, only served to 
increase her beaut}’, and she herself had never felt 
so strong and in such robust health before. Almost 
every day in line Aveather she had taken a walk to 
some part of the interior of the i,slaud or along the 
many AV'hite beaches, filling a large, basket A\'ith sea- 
birds’ egg.s, or collecting the many beautiful .sxiecies 
of eoAvries and other sea-shells Avith Avhich the 
beaches AA'ere streAvn. Years before, another Avreck- 
ing-X)arty had left some goats on the island, and 
the.se had thriA’en and increased amaziingly. Her 
husband’s men had shot a great nunihei' fur food, 
and eaxAnred three or four Avhich siix)i)lied them 
Avith milk, and these latter, Avith theii- x>layful kills, 
and a number of foAA’Is which had been brought 
from SydiK'y in the Dolphin, together AA'ith a X);dr 
of pet baby -seals, made U]) Avhat she called h er 
‘farmyard.’ On one ])art of the island there wa.s 
a dense thicket of Ioav trees, the resort not only of 
hundreds of Avlld yoaoi but of countless thousands 
of terns and other sea-birds, v.'hu liad made it their 
breed iijg-grouud. It Avas situated at the head of 
a tiny landlocked hfiy, the. beach of which Ava,s 
covered Avith the Aveather-Avorn spars and timiiei's 
of some great slu]> Avhich had gone ashore tiieve. 
Xierliaxrs thirty or forty y cans before. The AVhole of 
the foreshores of the island, however, Avere alike in 
that re.specL, for it had x^i'^ved fatal t,!j mrcii v 
good ship, even from the time Avhen tliat gidlant 
navigator, Mutblunv .Flinders, had first discoA'ered 
the gi’oux'- 

On the morning of the last day of the stay of the 
Avrecking-xJarty on the island Lucy set out for this 
jdace, remembering that on her last visit she ’had 
left a basket of cowries there. Bidding lier hcAvare 
of black suake.s, for the {ilace aaois noted for these 
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deadly repLilei, Lester wenL oil;' on board the 

Harvest Queen. 

An hour alteiavards, as Lester v.'as engaged with 
Lindley in the siup's cabin, a man on deck called 
down the skylight to him : 

‘Here is Mrs Lester coming hack, sir. She’s 
running, and is calling for you.’ 

With a dreadful fear that she had been bitten by 
a snake, Lester rushed on deck, jumped into a boat, 
and was ashore in a few minutes. Lucy, too 
exhausted to come down to the boat and meet 
him, had sat down in front of the now nearly 
empty house. 

‘I’m all right, Tom,’ she panted as lie ran up to 
her, ‘but I’ve had a terrible fright ;’ and she could 
not repress a shudder. ‘I have just seen three 
skeletons in the thicket scrub, and round about 
them are strewn all sorts of things, and there are 
two or three small casks, one of which is iilled with 
money, for the end has hurst, and the money has 
partly run out on the sand.’ 

Lester sprang to his feet, and called out to the two 
men who had pulled him ashore to come to him. 

‘ Mrs Lester’s luck again,’ he cried. 

‘ Mrs Lester’s luck again,’ bawled one of the men 
to the rest of the wrecking-party on board the 
Harvest Queen, and in an instant the cry was taken 
up, and then came a loud cheer, as, disregarding 
discipline, all hands' tumbled into a boat alongside, 
frantically eager to learn Avhat had occurred. 

Lester waited for them, and then Lucy gave 
a more detailed account of how she made her 
discovery. 

‘ I found my basket where I had left it, and had 
just sat doAVn to take off my shoes, Avhicli Avere 
filled Avith sand, AA'hen a goat Aviih Iavo of the 
SAveetest little kids you ever saAV iit your life came 
suddenly out from heliind a rock. The kids AA'ere 
not more than a day or two old, and I determined 
to catch at least one of them to take home, Tlie 
moment the mother saw me she ran off Avith 
her babies, and I folloAved. They diA'ed into the 
thicket, and led me sueh a dance, for the}' ran much 
faster than I thought they could. 

‘I had never been so far into tlie scrub before, 
and felt a little bit frightened, it Avas so dark and 
quiet; hut 1 was too excited tu give up. Soon I 
s]ied until the nanny and kids ran into what 
seemed a tiuuiel in the thick scrub. It is really a 
road made by the goats, and is only about three 
feet higli, the branches atid creepers making a 
I'l^gitlar arcliA'.'ay overhead. I stooped doAvn and 
followed, and in a few minutes came to a little 
space AS'hicli Avas open to ilie sky, for the sunlight 
Avas so bright that, coming out of the dark tunnel- 
place, I Avas quite dazzled for a feAV moments, and 
had to put my hands over my eyes. 

‘ ^\’■hen I looked about I suav that the ground was 
streAved Avith all sorts of things — rotten boards and 
boxes, and ships’ Ijlocks, and empty bottles, and 
demijohns AA'ith all the cane covering gone. Then 
I saAV the three casks, and noticed one had burst 


open, or rotted aAA'uy, and that it Avas filled Avitli 
A^d^at looked like A'ery large and dirt}' peimies. I 
Aveiit up to it and took some up, and saAV they Avere 
crown pieces! Of course I Avas at once Avildly 
excited, and thought no more of the dear little 
kiddies, Avhen 1 lieard one of them cry out — quite 
Tieai* — aud suav it l}'mg doAvii exhausted about ten 
}'ards aAvay. I aaus running over to get it wdien 
I saAV those three dreadful skeletons. They are 
Ijdiig quite close to each other, near some brass 
cannons and a lot of rusty irouAVork. I AA’as so 
terrified that I forgot all ahuut the little kid; 
and — aud, Avell, that is all ; aud here am I 
Avilh my skirt in rags, aud my face scratched, 
and luy hair loose, aud ‘‘all of a bobbery,” as 
Manuel says.’ 

‘ Eoys,’ said Lester, ‘ I ’in pretty sure I knoAV how 
those poor fellows’ bones come to be there. An 
East Indiaman — the Mounfjoij — Avas lost someAvhere 
on Kent’s Group about sixty years ago; aud I 
have read that she had a lot of specie on hoard. 
Koav, as soon as Mrs Lester has rested a bit Ave ’ll 
start.’ 

‘ I ’ll carry you, ma’am,’ said Hailey, a herculean 
creature of six feet six inches ; and, stepping into 
‘Wreck House,’ he brought out a chair, seated Lucy 
on it, and, amidst applause and laughter, lifted it 
up on his mighty shoulders as if she Avere no more 
AA'eight than the chair itself. 

She guided them to the spot, and Avithin an hour 
not only the three small casks — all of Avhich Ai'ere 
iilled Avith English silver money — but the contents 
of two others Avhich Avere found lying partly 
buried in the sandy soil, AA'cre brought to the 
house. Aud then began the exciting task of count- 
ing the coins, Avliich took some time; and AA’heix 
Lester announced the result a rousing cheer broke 
from the men. 

‘Six thousand two hundred and seven pounds 
four shillings, hoys ; all Avitli the blessed picture of 
good old George tire Third on them. — Lucy, my 
dear, let us drink your health.’ 

Lucy dreAA' him aside for a minute or two ere she 
complied with his request, and Avith sparkling eyes 
she talked earnestly to him. 

‘ Of course 1 Avill, dear,’ he said. 

‘Ngaa', boys,’ he cried as Lucy brought out two 
bottles of brandy and some cups aud glasses, ‘let 
us drink my Avife’s health. She has brought us 
good luck. And she. aud I are dividing a thousand 
pounds betAA'cen you, AAuth an extra fifty for 
Manuel.’ 

The rough wreckers again raised cheer after cheer 
as they drank to ‘Mr.s Lester’s luck.’ They were 
all being paid higli Avages, aud Avere worth them ; 
for they had toiled manfuliy, and the most pleasant 
relations had alAv^ays existed betvA'een them and 
Lester. 

Immediately after breakfast on the folloAving 
morning the anchors of the Harvest Queen Avere 
Aveighed to the raising chanty of ‘ Hurrah, my hoys, 
Ave’re HomcAvard Bound!’ and then the La/p/mi, 
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with Lester oil the bridge and Lucy beside him at 
the telegraph, went ahead, and tautened out the 
tow-line, °aiid Lindley made all sail on his stumpy 
jury-masts. 

Seventeen days later the gallant little tug pulled 
the Harvest Queen into Sydney harbour. ‘Mrs 
Le. 5 ter’s Luck’ had been with them tlie ivliole 
voyage; for from the time they had left Kent’s 
Group till they passed between Sydney Heads 
notliing but tine weather and favourable winds 
had been experienced. 

As the Dolphin, with the hulking Harvest Qaem 
behind her, came up the smooth waters of the 
liarbonr to an anchorage off Garden Island, big 
Bailey, who was standing beside Lester and Lucy 
on the bridge, uttered a yell of delight. 

‘Mrs Lester’s luck again, hy all that’s liolyl 


T HE F R E N 0 

By One avho 

n HE typical French officer is as little 
like insular conceptions as well 
can be. Is he not pictured as a 
light-hearted, inconsequent, dashing 
being, an inevitable something of the 
D’Artagnan abont him, a something 
perhaps of Lovelace and Charles O’Malley, pro- 
fessional duties sitting lightly upon his shoulders 
and domestic cares being unknown? Truer to life 
were a directly opposite portrait: that of a hard- 
worked, anxious father of a family, one to whom 
the most rigid economy is necessary, upon whom i,s 
laid the perpetual obligation of self-sacrifice, alike 
in small things and great. I should say that no 
class of French society more pre-eminently shines 
in the virtues of foretliought and disinterested- 
ness than the military ranks. The first-mentioned 
quality — namely, thrift — if not inherent, is im- 
planted by his position. Indebtedness is impossible 
to a French officer. From pecuniary embarrass- 
ments and involvements with money-lenders he is 
guarded by a code almost Draconian in its severity. 
Even before the reorganisation of the army in 1872 
an officer could not contract debts. A first infringe- 
ment of this law entails a reprimand. Should the 
debts remain unpaid, the offender is suspended by 
the ;Minister of War for three years. At the end 
of that period he is summoned before a commission 
of inquiry of live members, one of whom liohls the 
same rank as himself. This commission, after the 
strictest investigation, has power to decide Avhether 
or no reinstatement Is permissible. It will, of course, 
somctiiues happen that the verdict means disgrace 
and a ruined career. But the uncompromising, 
unassailable solvency of the French array is 
without doubt a tremendous element of its moral 
strength. 

Tlie D’Artagnan phase of military life is usually 
sliurt-lived. After a few years more or less gaily 
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There is the Draijhrook Castle over there at anchor 
in Neutral Bay.’ 

It w'as indeed the Draijhrook Castle, which liad 
arrived only one day previously; and wlieii Lester 
went on shore a few hours later be found tbat be 
was a richer man by over seventeen tlionwiiul 
pounds than when he had left Sydney less than six 
months before. 

And ‘Mr.s Lester’s Luck’ brought happine.'=s to 
many other people besides herself and her husband 
in the city of the Southern, Sea; and when, a year 
later, in England, she stood on a stage under the 
bows of a gallant ship of two thousand tons built to 
Lester’s orders, and broke a bottle of Australian 
wine against her steel plates, she named her The 
Lucyhs Lticlc. 

THE END. 


II OFFICE Jl 

Knows Him. 

and perhajis boisterously spent in Algeria, Tom^uin, 
or Senegal, an officer returns to France and takes 
a wife. No class is more wedded to domestic life 
or more tenacious of the dignity implied in the 
designation ph'e ile familk than members of the 
French army. In no class are these privileges 
often more dearly purchased. Take the case, for 
instance, of a captain Avithout any private means 
whatever, and whose bride brings him a small 
dowry, the two incomes put together peihaps 
bringing in something under tAvo hundred and 
fifty pounds a year. Seeing the dearness of living 
in France, the necessity of keeping up appear- 
ance.s, and the liability to frequent removal from 
place to jdace, it i.s no AVonder that the piano goes 
from year to year untuned, the dentist’s services 
are not called into requisition as often as might 
be, and madame’s toilette is changed on return- 
ing from a round of calls. A maid-of-all-AVork 
accompanies her mistress to market every morn- 
ing, hriuging liack a basketful of marketings, 
tradesmen’s calls for orders and tradesmen’s books 
being unknown. 

I Avell remember a month spent at Clermont, - 
Ferraird, I had gone thither to be near a friend, 
the accomplished young Avife of an artillery ca])tain. 
They had one baby, and often I aceonq^auied my 
friend and her little maid-servant to market, the 
bonne carrying fruit and vegetables, madaiue flush- 
ing the perambulator and a leg of mutton or joint 
of beef tied to the back ! False pride i.y fortunahdy 
a plant of rare grijAvtb on French soil, and things 
are made the best of. 

No career for idlers and loafers is tbat of the 
army in France. During my stay the heat Avas 
tropical in Auvergne ; but, all the .same, veginnmls 
Avere drafted off for artillery practice on the filain 
below the Puy-de-D6me in the hottest part of the 
day. Only those men AA'ho have been Inirdened by 
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ail Ai'ricaii sun cau stand such an. ordeal with iui- begged for au exchange on tlie plea of impaired 

pnnity. The French soldier laughs, sings, and health ; but no. II faiit vaincre ou moivrir 

makes merry ; but a hard lot is his ! One day my or die) is the motto of such men. Winter after 

hoste.ss and myself were driven with other ladies winter he kept his post, struggling against disease ; 

t(j witness the firing, resting under the shadow of finally, obliged to retire u2'>on lialf-jmy, he lived 

a rock. When it was all over, my friend’s husband out a painful year or two, dying in the prinre of 

galloped up, hot, tired, and dusty, but gay, neat, life. Such instances are numerous, true bei’oism 

aud composed. He condnoted us to the temporary therein shining more conspicuouslj' than in the 

quarters erected for himself and his brother-officers ; chronicles of so-called glorious campaigns, 

and, wliilst we sipped sirop-and-water, he restored The genial side of the French officer is another 
his spent forces by two large glasses of vermuth, characteristic. No matter his circumstances, he 

taken neat. This powerful restorative had the contrives to be hospitable. With what grace and 

desired efiect. He declared himself none the worse cordiality will he do the honours of a station how- 

for his many hours’ exposure to the blazing sun. ever remote! How charmingly will drawl;)acks be 

A sojourn, in Senegal had rendered him sunproof, got over 1 I well remember an incident illustrating 

he added. the latter remark. Many years ago I was Ivavelling 

If a rising young officer works as hard as any with four friends in Algeria. When we arrived at 
operative, the same may be said of those in higli Teniet-el-Haad, a captain to whom we had a letter 

command. The more exalted a soldier’s position of introduction carried us off to a hastily improvised 

the more arduous and unremitting become his dinner, his young wife gracefully doing the honours, 

duties. I know superior officers of high rank who and several fellow-officers and their ladies being 

never dream of taking a holiday. One kind of invited to meet u.s. We were seated at table, and 

change, often a very undesirable one, is entailed the Kabyle servant had just entered with the souji, 

upon them by their profession. French officers are when, by an nnlucky jerk, he tipped it over, every 

hardly more of a fixture in times of peace than of one jumping up to avoid tbe steaming-hot cascade, 

war. Agreeably settled in some pleasant town and ‘ II fcmt fasser de noire potage alors ’ (‘ Wa must do 

mild climate one year, a captain or commandant without our soup then ’) was all our host said, 

may be shifted to a frigid zone the next, the trans- snriling as he spoke; and with equal coolness aud 

port of wife and children and goods and chattels good-nature Hamet took his discomfiture, 

being the least inconvenience. One brilliant officer But if I once begin to j)articularise military 
I knew well thus fell a victim to patriotic duty as hospitality in France I shall never leave off, Ligbt- 

completely as any hero killed on the battlefield, hearted, eas3’’-going under trying circumstances, 

Removed from a station of south-west France to wedded to duty eA’en when the path of duty leads 

the arctic region of Upper Savoy, there amid not to glory but to broken-doAni health and a frus- 

perpetual snows to supervise military works, he trated career, the French officer is a type that does 

contracted sciatica. He might, of course, have honour to France and its noble arm3% 


HUMOURS OF T H E B A T T L E F I E L D. 

THE LIGHTER SIDE OF WAR. 

By Captain Lewis Golding. 

the late South African campaign, and which caused 
no little amusement to those who witnessed or heard 
of them. But, before proceeding, the. writer begs 
permission to say that although innumerable amusing 
episodes occur to him, he intends to confine himself 
to a description of those which, to the best of bis 
belief, have hithei'to escaped cold type, and have 
the virtue of being quite authentic. Now, to 
commence. 

On the day of the reverse of Sir George White’s 
army at Modder Spruit (variously known as 
Lombard’s . Kop fight, hrttle of Ladysmith, and 
‘Black Monday’) an amusing little incident hap- 
pened. One of the men — he was no more than a 
youth — of that distinguished corps, the King’s Royal 
Rifles, found as he retired with the remainder of 
his comrades that he had left his water-bottle on 
the grass beside the boulder behind which, when 


■ IFF, we are told, is serious, and should 
be taken seriously. Everj" sensible 
person knows that life from birth 
to death is a very grave matter ; but 
were we always to go through life 
ivdtbout ever seeing tbe comic or 
humorous side of things it would no longer be a 
blessing, but a curse, and this world in very truth a 
‘ vale of tears.’ Often the most pathetic and serious 
iiieideiits have something humorous in their details 
which help us to bear the pain that they cause. 
'V\Tiat, for instance, in all this life is more serious 
aud less productive of mirth than men’s lustful 
desire to slay and mutilate each other, to lay ivaste 
and destroy smiling lands, to render innocent women 
and children homeless and defenceless ? Yet, happily, 
war has its lighter side, as I shall endeavour to show 
bv describiiis a few eni.sorles which occurred dnrinff 
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tiring, lie had taken cover. Heedless of the fdol- 
liardhiess of the act, ho deliberately turned round 
and retraced Ids steps, quite regardless of the hail 
of iMauser bullets and shells bred at him. He 
covered some distance without being hurt, and was 
ciideavonring to locate his particular rock when 
a shrapnel-shell burst just above liis head with a 
noise like the splintering of ten thousand panes of 
class. Over rolled poor Tommy with a bullet in 
his thigh and another in his ankle. A few minutes 
later he descried a bearded Boer riding up to him, 
and, being quite ignoraub of the humanity of the 
average Dutclnnan, gave up all hope, ; expecting to 
be given the cotsp de grdee. But, to his surprise and 
rtilief, the burgher dismounted, gave him a stiff ‘tot’ 
of brandy, bound up his lacerated limbs with his 
own— that is, the Boer’s — bandages, and, putting 
him on his pony, took him to one of the commando’s 
ambulances. Here the young rifleman was tenderly 
cared for until he was fit for removal, when he -was 
sent into our lines in Ladysmith. When questioned 
as to his reasons for returning towards the enemy’s 
position when every one else was retiring, he replied, 
‘Like the silly Juggins that I was, I forgot my 
blasted water-bottle, and returned to get it, as I 
saw no catch in ’aving to pay a bob for a new one.’ 
Oh, Tommy Atkins! your w'ays are indeed in- 
scrutable ; for in times of peace yon would not have 
hesitated the fractional part of a second to pia-nm 
that wonderful water-bottle of yours for the price of 
a drink. 

Early in the siege of Ladysmith the Boer giuiners 
working Loug Tom on ‘Bulwan’ managed to locate 
Sir George White’.s headquarters, which they lost 
no time in shelling. To utilise an artilleryman’s 
phrase, the direction of the first projectile was good, 
hut the elevation faulty. The second, a beautiful 
shot, hut still a trifle short, fell into some offices 
situated a short twenty yarils below the General’s 
house, l)lowing it to fingments, hut fortunately 
without in jiu'ing anybody. And now, seeing what 
was the objective of the Boer gunners, the whole of 
the staff, with the sole excepition of Sir George (who 
said he would not ‘run to earth’ for all the Boers 
in Kata!), wisely deserted the premises and took 
cover in an adjacent ‘ homhpmoof,’ which had been 
built for just such an emergency. The third of the 
sei'ies came hurtling through the air, crashing pdmnh 
into the back premises of the house, and exploded 
with a deafening roar. Expecting to find the body 
of Sir George blown out of all semblance of human 
form, the staff- officers hastened to the stricken 
house; hut judge of their surprise and joy to see 
their popular chief emerge from out of the acrid 
smoke arrd shattered brick calm and collected as 
ever, and, better still, quite uninjured. Close at 
his heels followed a cat — the pet of the staff — ^lier 
hair erect, tail as bushy as a sqxnrreTs, and spitting 
like a fury. Elying past the group of officers, poor 
pussy made for a neighbouring tree, up which she 
lost no time In swarming. For some considerable 
time nothing would iudrrce her to descend, hut 


eventually, having partially recovered from her 
scare, she was enticed from her elevated ]n3.sition l)y 
a large saucer of milk. On examination it av/is 
found that one of her hind-legs had been lacerated 
by a splinter of shell ; otherwise she was move. 
terrified than hurt, and in no way ineapvacitated 
from indulging in her favourite sport of hird- 
catching. 

If the writer is not mistaken, it was the Lmhi- 
S7Mtlb Lyre, a clever little siege-publication, Avhich 
was responsible for the following ratlier good story. 
Readers, hoAvever, are strongly recommcndcal not to 
depend too .much on its authenticity, for the very 
sufficient reason that Sir George Mhite, is not a 
humourist, and never has posed a.s one; and the 
title of the piaper in which the tale was printed is 
liable to make one — well — sceptical. Ilowevt'.r, the 
story is given for what it is worth. 

Early in the siege, it stated, General Jouhert 
coolly sent in a message under the white flag to 
Sir George White asking him in the name, of 
humanity to he so kind as to let liitn have, first, 
some Keating’s insect-powder foi' the ]nvrpo,«e (if 
destroying the plague of vermin which was render- 
ing his brave burghers’ lives a (utrse. to them ; 
second, a small quantity (or as much as ho could 
spare) of physics of variotts kinds tvith which to 
deal Avith a lAhtrality of diseases Avhich Avero playing 
haA'oe with his men and fast tnakitig it impossible 
for him to maint-ain a doconl., respectable siege; 
third, a fcAV hundred tons of forage, to keep hi.s 
innumerable houses from starving! Sir George 
IWiite, .so it was reported, replied that ho, had 
much pleasure in forwarding the insecticide and 
medicine, hnt much regretted his inability to 
supply the forage, as he only had sufficient in 
stock for the use of the garrison for ilm nr.d two 
years. 

EA^'en on that memorable day the 6th January 
1900, when the Boers made their final desp^crate 
effort to take Ladysmith by storm, and lu’ave men 
Avere lying in ghastly heajis evcryAvhore on the 
ground they gave their lives’ blood to caj>ture or 
defend, humorous incidents occurred. 

During a lull in the ho.stilities the colonel of a 
certain Hatal corps caught sight of the padre of 
the regiment — a quiet little Wesleyan minister — 
busily loading and firing his rille from Aiudcr coA'cr 
of a rock. Thinking this most unorthodox ami 
hardly the hn.sinc;.ss of a p)arson, tlui colonel api- 
proached him, and, laughing, said, ‘Hullo, my 
friend ! not quite the Avork, surely, for one of yenn- 
cloth, is it, slaying yonr felloAAf-men ?’ ‘I’m not 
slaymg my felloAA'’-men, colonel,’ lA'.plied the miuisl or ; 
‘at least, I’m only firing at those horses over there. 
If their OAvners are, so regardless of their livc.s as to 
gethetAvecn me and the animals it’s surely not my 
fault.’ Then he Aveut on firing at— the Bo(‘rs’ liorse.s. 

Attached to General Sir John Dartuell’s column, 
operating in July 1901 in the Ea.-itern ’l.’ransA’-aal, 
was a civilian Avhose sole duty it aams to collect and 
provide xvith transport all Boer fainilios found 
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living on their farms. This oiiieial — whose coiTcct 
name I dare not publish, Init Avill call Eobinson 
— Iiad not a very ingratiating manner, especially 
when dealing with Dutch vrouws (married women), 
and often in the execution of his duty was un- 
necessarily harsh and severe. Our column was 
‘ clearing ’ the Tryheid district at the time, and had 
halted, one afternoon under the shadow of Hlolvane 
Hill, the scene of Sir Eedvers Buller’s gallantry in 
saving the lives of two men in the Zulu war of 1879. 
Away in the distance were to he seen a couple of 
farmhouses with signs of life about them. A patrol 
•of twentw-five ineu (.tf tlie Johanneshurg ^Mounted 
Eities, under a subaltern, was sent to ascertain if tbe 
liomesteads were occupied, and, if so, to warn the 
residents that they would he oldiged to accompany 
the column next morning into Volksrust, there to 
be sent into the concentration camp. The civilian 
ofEcial went with the patrol. On their arrival 
at the first farmhouse, small vedettes were placed 
in advantageous positions to provide against pos- 
sible surprises, whilst the remainder of the men 
dismounted and passed the time in catching fowls, 
which they promjitly suspended to the dees on their 
saddles. The officer and Eobinson entered the dwell- 
ing to transact their business. They found that there 
were some half-a-dozen elderly vroims and two 
young girls living in the house. lYlien the house 
had been thoroughly searched for firearms, Eobinson 
curtly told the womenfolk that they would have 
to he prepared to load up their belongings on to 
wagons early next morning. ‘ May we take all our 
furnito'e as well?’ inc|u.ired a greasy old woman, 
with a ferocious scowl. ‘ Good heavens, no !’ replied 
Eobinson. ‘MTiat next, I wonder? All I can let 
you take is a small portmanteau, sack, or bag each, 
with your clothing and your bedding. I ’m hanged 
if I am going to find a dozen wagons for yon.’ 
^AUmmetig! [God Almighty!] I’ll take just 
what I like !’ fairly screamed one of the Boer 
maidens on hearing this. Terrified as to the pos- 
sible results of the gill’s indiscreet utterance, the 
elder women joined in begging Eobinson to take 
no notice of Sauna’s remark, claiming that she was 
hut a mere child and did not understand the facts 
of the case. But Eobinson was not to he so easily 
pacified; his dignity was hurt, and he replied, 
^ Oho, you little spit-fire ! for your confounded 
impertinence you shall take nothing at all. Do yon 
(piite understand? Perhaps that will teach you 
manners and a correct bearing towards us verdanulo 
hhahh, as you impudently call us. And hear in mind 
in future that I am not going to he cheeked by any 
Boer women when in' the execution of my duty, 
Eecollcct, all of you, one hag apiece only ; and you, 
you little imp ! nothing at all.’ Xext morning early, 
under the white flag, he sallied out from the camp 
with two wagons. lie reached the farmhouse with- 
out misadventure; and, having told the women to 
liasten in loading up their belongings, as he had 
no time to waste, he sat himself down for a smoke 
■on the easiest chair he could find. He had not had 


twenty whilFs, however, when two stalwart armed 
Boers stalked into the room. Not at aU liking the 
look of things, poor Eobinson sprang to his feet 
and politely asked the strangers what their presence 
meant. ‘ Oh,’ replied they, ‘ nothing in particular. 
We have just come to see that the ladies lake 
everything they may reepire during their visit to 
Volksrust, and to anvange that ymi do the necessary 
loading up.’ Eobinson saw that the laugh was 
very much .against him, and, like a sensible in- 
dividual, did as he was directed. The wagons an 
hour later came into camp loaded sky-high with 
every imaginable article, Eobinson riding alongsitle 
with a very crestfallen appearance. Of course, it 
is apparent that overniglit the women had sent 
to their friends on commando, informing them <«' 
Eohinson’s l.)ehaviour and dictum, and asking them 
to rectify things. And they did. 

It will be remembered tliat, after ne.arly eighteen 
months of splendid work, Major Gongh, by ill-luck, 
at last met with disaster, three comp,anies of his 
corps of Mounted Infantry being captured, in 
Sejptemher 1901, at the Blood Eiver Pass liy an 
overwhelming number of Boers headed by Louis 
Botha. As there is no necessity to go into details, 
it is sufficient to say that after a stuhl)orn resistance 
Major Gough’s men, being hopelessly outnumbered, 
surrendered. Being very hard put to it to obtain 
clothing of any description, the Boers stripped their 
prisoners, officers and men, with hut one or two 
exceptions, of all their garments, leaffing them — 
well — ^in such a state that there was not a pocket 
among them. Their helmets they were allowed to 
retain, as that head-dress is utterly despised by the 
burghers. The unfortunate prisoners were then 
given a ‘safe conduct’ signed by Louis Botha, put 
on the road to Vryheid, the neai’est British post, 
and laughingly told that the more haste they made 
the sooner they would be supplied with a new 
outfit at the public expiense. The writer will 
never forget the day that these poor fellows came 
straggling into Vryheid (where he was stationed at 
the time), hungry, footsore, weary, almost naked, 
barefooted, and, above .all, wild with indignation. 
But the unlcindest cut of all was administered by 
a crowd of loail Boer iroimts, who, collecting from 
far and near, greeted the ‘khakis’ with .shouts 
of derisive laughter as they dejectedly Avalked 
past. The contents of the local clothiers’ premises 
were immediately ‘commandeered’ by the military 
authorities, and shortly afterwards the men of the 
G.M.I. were swaggering about the street of the toAvn 
apparelled in suits of Boer ‘reach-me-downs’ of 
antique cut, and with broad-brimmed felt hats of all 
shades coA’ering their soldierly heads. But notAvith- 
standing the sloppishness of his neAV clothes, there 
AA’as no mistaking Tommy Atkins, for his martial 
hearing, his inimitable swagger, his professional air, 
his tout ensemhle in fact, are ever impossible to 
disguise. I recollect asking one man if he liked 
his suit of mufti. His reply aams very characteris- 
tic: ‘E.ather, sir. You see, it ’s such a bloomin’ 
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loiii? time non- since I had a suit of “civies” on that 
it seems like old times again.’ Then, pushing his 
hat to a rakish angle on the side of his head, he 
added, ‘Hope I don’t look like a blasted Boer, all 
the same, sir!’ Shortly afterwards an order was 
issueil that as there \\'ere a few ordinary khaki suits 
available, any men wdio preferred them to nmfti 
could effect an exchange. There was not a single 
application! : 

Without doubt there were no finer soldiers, 
whether home-born or colonial, in the field than the 
Canadians, notwithstanding the fact that they were 
popularly represented as being quite undisciplined 
and in.saliorclinate. Mfury stories, several of a very 
doubtful nature, and portraying the Canadian as a 
veritable savage, are told about Stratbcona’s Horse 
and other Canadian corps. I have no hesitation in 
saying that these tales are purely fictional, or at 
least are exaggerated out of all semblance of trutb, 
and so should be accepted with caution. The 
following tale, if gruesome, has the merit of being 
strictly true : 

During a .skirmish with the enemy (time and 
locality being unimportant) one of the Canadians 
became detached from bi.s unit, and did not rejoin 
until his corps had been in camp for some time. 
On bis arrival one of bis comrades said, ‘Well, 
Charlie, so you have turned up again. Where have 
you been?’ Must after some Boens, pal,’ replied 
the new-comer casually. ‘ Did you put any of their 
lights out, anyhow?’ ‘I reckon 1 did.’ ‘So you 
say, lad ; but I don’t believe you nohow.’ ‘ Makes no 
difference, chum ; but, anyway, I ’ve secured two of 
the varmints’ scalps. See here,’ calmly said Charlie, 
producing two horrible, hairy-looking articles from 
the rear of his leather belt. 

An amusing story is told of General T,, who is 
well known throughout the service for his rather 
e.xtensive vocabulary of unparliamentary words and 
phrases, their employment, and his love of clever 
repartee. During the later stages of the war a 
general order was promulgated to the effect that all 
officers, whether on duty or on leave, were on their 
arrival at Johannesburg to report in person at 
headquarters. General T. at the time happened 
to he in command of the district, and was in the 
habit of strictly enforcing the order. At a certain 
elub-bar one afternoon his attention was drawn to 
a sirbaltern of the Queensland Bu.shmen, who showed 
unmistakable signs of having just come in ‘off 
column.’ Walking over and tapping him on the 
shoulder, he said (the language is more or less toned 
dowu for the benefit of sensitive readers), ‘Who 

the arc you, young fellow, my lad V ‘I’m 

Lieutenant H. of the Biushmen, General, just up 
for a holiday.’ ‘Oh! are you? Then, why the 
dickens didn’t you report at headquarters, eh?’ 

‘ So I did.’ ‘ Ha ! I ’m if I bally well believe 

you. Come now, whom did you see? ’ ‘ Well, pardon 
my plain speaking, General, T reported to a cross- 
eyed, porky old bloke who couldn’t give a man a 
civil answer'.’ ‘ Correct, my lad ; that ’s my brigade- 


major to a T. Whom else?’ ‘Then 1 was referred 
to another department, where I saw a smooth- 
faced la-di-da, don’t-cher-know, cuss-you young 
fellow, who spoke to me as though I were a pig! ’ 
‘Good again! That’s my adjutant— silly ass, 
isn’t he? I like you, my lad; you’re a man after 
my own heart. Gome and have a w.-and-s,’ 
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THE PLEA. 

How shall I woo thee, knowing that betwixt 
Thy heart and mine so great a gulf is fixed ? 
Autumn and Spring : can love stretch hands across, 
And take and give again, and feel no loss ? 

A’’ ears are for thee, whose harvest-sheaves are mine, 
Long garnered into memories divine ; 

Years yet to open unto thee like flowers 
Cradled in sumshine and bapti.soJ in .showers. 

How shall I woo thee ? Thou art like a star 
Poised in a cloudless sphere alone, afar ; 

And yet in dreams, in twilight dreams, .am I 
Part of thy beauty, native^ to tliy .sliy. 

Wlierefore I, dreaming now, npostroijluse 
The fawu-lLke woudens amiju.shed in thiuo eyes ; 

For there, in lightning moments do I seem 
Not quite the vapid dreamer of a dream. 

Not thine, s.ay they, the bli.ss of tlirobbiug words ; 
Thou takest purer music from God’s birds. 

Too finely frank, too clo.se to truth thy heart 
To barter in so profitless a mart. 

True to its course, thy calm, obedient soul 
Sways to one wise, omnipotent control ; 

There is hut darkne.s3 where there is not Irutli : 
This is the crown and splendour of tliy youth. 

Antnmn and Spring, the golden leaf and green, 

My heart and thine, and all tliat gulf between ; 

Star of my soul ! what solitary plea, 

What one white truth may I lift up to thee ? 

A thousand throng about me. Take Imt this ; 

Must Summer die if Sprung and Autumn kiss '! 

Nay, dearc, st ! Summer, hand-in-liand with eacli, 
Shall both a deeper, lovelier wisdom teach. 

EnoAii Dewev. 
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THE TOREADOR’S TALISMAK 

By Chaeles Edwaedes. 


IN TWO PARTS. — PART I. 


idea of taking a man’s property 
force has always seemed 
more objectionable than the 
idea of killing that same man in 


honest stand-up fight. Maybe it’s 
a twist in the Buckingham nature 
to hold just that \uew of things. Maybe, again, it’s 
a virtue that has never yet been properly appre- 
ciated by the world of stay-at-home tailors and 
tinkers. And, faith ! if so, it ’s one I share wdth 
good men, including His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington himself, who could not tolerate the 
low tricks of pocket-picking which at times got 
the upper hand even of his army and the stern 
halter* discipline with which he tried to teach 
them better. 

But there are exceptions to every rule, praised 
be Heaven! and when Providence, or maybe your 
own strong right arm, which is just the same as 
Providence visiting by the back-door, as it were — 
when either of them drops a gift plump into your 
lap, even when your fingers are red with blood and 
the cry ‘ At ’em 1 ’ is still heard to the right hand 
and the left, why then it is surely your duty to 
your little children to say ‘ Thanks ! ’ and slip it 
among your bills and challenges. 

’Tis my Lord Duke again who reminds me of 
this same useful lesson. As I said, no man liked 
better to have a good fixed salary and to stick to it. 
Yet when they voted him five thousand pounds for 
his share of Indian loot and what not (Seringapatam 
and half-a-dozen other cities), he accepted it, with- 
out grumbling indeed. And he paid his debts with 
it, too — which is another lesson to the ruck of us ; 
no idle treats and picnics and things with it, but 
just handed it over to them that had the first claim 
on it. 

He was a ten-man-in-one for you, if you like, 
or if you don’t like either. 

This plain snip of a sermon brings me to my 
story of the poor toreador’s talisman and the events 
No. 3-25.— You Vn. iAU Pdghts 


of a certain week in a,d. 1811, which might have 
enabled me to give my boy Daniel a university 
education and my little girl Molly a new frock 
every week for her lifetime, but which, in cold 
simple fact, didn’t do any such thing at all, at all. 
And that’s the luck of it, though it’s not I, Bill 
Buckingham, that’s complaining. ’T would be no 
use if I were, moreover ; and that maybe is why 
I ’m holding my tongue about it so entirely. 

I had been across the frontier from Portugal into 
Spain, Salamanca way, on special service, and w'as 
returning all flea-bitten from toe to scalj), when I 
found myself, one September evening, mighty near 
to the city of Guarda on its hill. I had worked it 
from Sabugal, with just my man Dermot Lake to 
keep me company, and we were both glad of an 
excuse to call a halt. That same excuse was the 
music from a granite cottage among the gorse- 
hlossom a few paces to the left of the road : a 
guitar touched by the fingers of a genius I 

‘’Tis no Portuguee, your honour, handling the 
gut like that ! ’ said Dermot when we had both 
held our steeds, spell-bound, for a moment or two. 
They were leg- weary, j) 0 or beasts I and quite ready 
to pretend to an interest of that kind in the fine 
arts. 

‘No Spaniard neither !’ said 1. ‘He’d be inad 
else. ’Tis just one of the heavenly choir dropped 
from the minstrel gallery in the sky. And I ’m 
going to have a look at him.’ 

That was soon managed. 

The cottage had the usual trim whitish inside, 
but with patches of green damp on it due to the 
moisture of the past winter (for Guarda stands 
terribly high towards the clouds, when they’re 
about) ; and there were just strings of onions and 
frying-pans and things on the walls, and nothing 
tempting for a wicked soldier to seize at sight. 
They had learnt that wisdom in both countries by 
then ; and, rich or pauper-poor, they ’d swear by a 
variety of local saints that they hadn’t the where- 
R & served .'^ Feb. 20, 1904- 
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withal of a luesil for tlieraselvcs this time to-morrow. 
The Lord help ’em, no wonder either ! What kind 
of fibs our good folks at home would he after telling 
if the Fremdi overran Yorkshire, Lanofishire, and 
my dear old dhppor.'iry herself, and asked about the 
contents of the cupboards as tluiy did in .Spain and 
Portiignl, iiideerl and J’ve not iiuagination enough 
for guessing. 15ut tluiy’d be bette.r Jilw than any 
ignorant Portuguee could think of, I warrant. 

I Just; st,e])ped hmide, and Uermot after me, with- 
out any ceremony, leaving the horses blowing at 
the door. Ceremony was just wasted on these 
Southern gentry : they beat you at the game hefore 
you could make a begiinnng, and so I for one had 
settled to do without it. ’Twas no had notion. 
I’m not thinking an archangel would trouble to 
knock at the door of a poor Irish pea.saut when 
he ami the pig found themselve.s together at the 
threshold, impatient to enter. Faith, no! he’d 
treat the itoor pta)])k! at homo as if he were just 
-one of Iheiu.selve.'^, like the pig. And that’.s wliat 
diard-working folks enjoy, whether it’s steadily 
'Concerned they’ve been all day ])icking stones 
from the fields or living themselves out Just 
sitting in the sun and wagering where they’ll fed 
their next flua-ljite. 

There was an old man at the lire stooped over 
■a pot, a handsome middle-agi'.d man with the 
.guitar in the heart of tlie rooni, and as ]»rel,t.y a b(»y 
by him in clouts as ever I saw. These were what 
'the cottage, had to .show us when 1 gave them 
my And then they all three did me 

reverence. 

1 was used to that compliment when .1 took the 
pains to stand my full height and sipiare my 
shoulders. ’Tis not a few more inches round the 
stomach than need be that make the dillereiice 
when the soldiei'-sf)irit in a man ])eaius forth dar- 
ingly in his eyes. And, moreover, I ’d looiseiied my 
d(jak, .so that the red Jacket and gold lace on me 
pee])ed at them like tlie dazzle of sunshine through 
the tree.s of a leafy lane. There was also the ivory- 
and-gold handle of that pretty little pistol 1 ’d won 
at Busaco after lanking its late owner through the 
body ; and my Shellield blade showed its handle, 
ever ready for business, like Tii)porary Buckingham 
himself. 

Nor had Deruiot Lake an iudifl’ercnt cargo of 
abilities about him to support my own, so that in 
this year of grace 1811 Ave were likely m such a 
cottage to be welcomed re.spectfully. 

‘Don’t let us disturb your solo,’ I said aliably, 
seating myself, ‘ That wa.s the attraction, amyu — 
that and the pleasure of getting ten minutes’ relief 
from those cursed saddle.5 of felalamanca,’ Having 
said this, 1 observed that the old man Avith the pot 
Avas a marvellously Avrinkled iAcr,son. I doubt if an 
artificer of wrinkles could harm done more Avith his 
countenance than nature had done uninvited. He 
had mean little eyes and a palsy ; God alone knoAvs 
Avhat other accomplishments. 

When i spoke he cringed humbly ; but I marked 


those little pig’s eyes of hi.s sei-llc toward, s my waist- 
belt. 

‘ Your iUu.sti‘iuu,s Ittnlslii]) is MughVli 'P a.^kcil ihu 
Spaniard, Avith an engor smilti ihat ! liktsl. 

I bade Dermok Inild Ids loiigiic : liic- r,i.'-;i':il h.ad 
.said (Hit loud, Llii.st look ;il his liair, .sir !’ 

‘JCngli.sh or libsh,’ J. replied, ‘it i.s ;tll one ;w 
toucliiiig your oavh iiiu.strioii.s loi'df.lilpb inierests. 
No olfcnce, meant.’ 

Then his hands, both of them, t.ptiuiig otii. iu 
greeting, and at the saum lime he, eried to the boy, 
‘Salutt?, little one, the other honourable, aiiitflli.r» P 
And there wo Avere, Denuot am! 1, each paired olf 
at pump-handle Avork. 

‘It ha.s A’exy litthi iiugei'.s, th.at om;, .sir,’ .said my 
man afterwards. ‘And did you ever .see such a 
pair of bright eye.s on a face V 

But the Sp;iuiaril Ava.s iiiixiou.s l,o eommiinicate 
some iutelligeuee to me. lie lieekoned me a.sitie. 

‘iMiiid him, .sir!’ murmured tb.’it foiuvanl idiot 
of urine, 

‘Get some cutl’ee and tie. up your louf.pie,’ .said 1 ; 
and he .set to work to iLey me, shifting the J’ort.uguee, 
uneeremouluusly. 'llu*. old fe.lluw uttered an ub- 
set[uiuu.s word or two, and then, fakiug a bowl of 
lettuce-lcave.s, left the room ;uid began to eaJl hi.s 
fowls together utiLude. 

‘!8efior,’ said my Spauiax'd earnrcslly, ‘do you 
know that there Is a stpi.adrou of Freiieli itriiguions 
iuGuardaV’ 

Begad! !' did nut. , I thought the allies avc re this 
stronger jrarty hr that town jn.st then, and that 
•Marmont had decided to cairy his tail ’twi.vt luH 
h.*g.s for a .spell. 

‘ Yes,’ ])ruceeded the man ; ‘and it is the eolomd, 
of the company that 1 tun .^'eekiug. 1 :uu seeking 
him with tld.s ! Do you uudeiviniul me, VidialPro P 

Faith! I did. Jlc was a truu.sligmvd dt'vii for 
one rcil instant, as he snaji])eil fordi the. .stiletto from 
his guitar’s handle, and, clenching hi.s iet'kli, held 
the blade a.s if fur active .serviiu'. Idke si> many iu 
those day,s, he had chalked up a score whiclx only 
bloody veugeauce could itay. 

‘I shall tell you, scuur,’ lie wiart on in a u'hisper, 
having boxed his d;iggci‘. He looked at las boy a.s 
if ho didn’t Avaut him lu be ii.sleuing. 'rim lad av.'w 
close to Dermot, Aval clang liim at tlm piU. ‘JiaA’e. 
you heard of Itusendo the tuveaduv 'i ’ 

‘Eusendo tlm Invincible 'll’ 1 m([uired. 

‘ Yc.s, 1 am that, i .su}ii>ose,’ im said, with a shrug, 
‘At least I liave mn'er been prickt-d by a bull. I 
am i'ich. 'The. world .smiles iit me, tljoigd* it l)riHg,s 
so nnich misery to others- and to me Lot^, ut l;i.st. 
■lie— -Colonc‘1 Tanjuin Vasche, as the cursed villain 
is called— he has killed xuy wife, my Doioivi-. -it 
Avas fifteen days ago. He (purtered himself ,at my 
qvdnUii by Bejar, and— Avell, you, Avho are a i-uldim', 
under.yt.aud. ll, avIU be hi.s turn pre.scnlly.’ 

‘I am not that kind of soldier, my friend,’ .said 1, 
‘ But L understand.’ 

He looked at me Avith lowering, lixvai bruAV.s, then 
again took my hand. 
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‘Are you a Gatiiolici’ he asked. 

‘ Tlie Tij)pe)'ary Euckuigliams have never been 
anything else/ I replied. ‘ Let me introduce myself, 
Sefior Eusendo, as Captain William Lees Bucking- 
liam.' 

‘It is enough,’ said he (|uickly, with one more 
tk-rec, s^pieei-ce of luy lingers. ‘Senor Capitano, I 
<.1 reamed last night that I was carried off to heaven 
by an eagle. That is a bad dream, and I wish to 
he prepared. You sleep here ?’ 

I decided that I might do worse — if the larder 
permitted. 

‘Good,’ said ho. He touched the cnrions little 
bob into which his hair at the back bad been packed. 

‘ There is that here,’ he said, ‘ which would in case 
of need help you to protect my little daughter if 
misfortune should come upon me. It was given to 
me l;)y the Sultan of Morocco after an engagemeixt 
at Taiigiers. “ If you are ever taken as a slave,” said 
he — “ which Allah forbid ! — this little bull will be 
good ransom even for you, Don J nan.” In the mean- 
time, it may prove a talisman. Lly daughter i.s all 
I have now to live for, and ’ 

He stopped and glanced towards the boy, who 
was half-sitting on Dermot’s knee, leaning against 
it with the grace of an old Greek statue. 

‘ Daughter 1 ’ said L 

‘ Yes,’ he whispered, much moved. ‘ My Juanita ! 
She is safer thus. May she continue so I I could 
not leave her, though it is cowardly in me to let 
her face the risks which’ - 

He did aiot linish. I had heard something, and 
was on my feet with a call to Derniot. Down 
dropped the colfee-pot, and the little Spanish hoy 
who was a girl cried ‘ Oh ! ’ us some of the hot stuff 
splashed him. 

‘By the jwwers, sir, we’re surrounded I’ cried my 
man after a glarxce through the window. ‘ There ’s 
a score of Erenchies, and they ’ve got the horses.’ 

I turned to the Spaniard, and asked him (piickly 
what he would do. For myself, my pistol was out 
and my sword ready ; and Deriuot was just as 
prepared. 

Dermofc fired through the window. 

‘ I ’ve settled him, anyway,’ he said contentedly. 
‘’Twas the old rascal here, sir. He’s done Judas 
Iscariot on us. Ay, you may well claw up the dirt 
of your own garden, you mean crather ! ’ 

The clatter outside continued. I slipped to the 
door and shot its heavy wooden holt. That should 
mean five iuinutes for us, methought. 

‘ Stive her ! ’ said Eusendo to me now in a hoarse 
whisper. The little maid was clinging to his arm. 

But there could hardly have been a more hopeless 
kind of req[tiest. Hiding-place there seemed none 
in tills bo.'c of a room, with its two shallow cup- 
boards that could not have hidden a cat. True, 
there was a black, old chimney ; but it was too 
obvious a resource, and the poor child’s ‘No ! no !’ 
of objection when Dormot pointed to it was as 
natural as could be. 

Only one chance showed itself to me. Over our 


heads was a shelf for bacon slung dose to the 
rafterh : 

‘Cover that window. Be smart !’ I cried to my 
man. 

It was done, and then, standing on a chair, I 
explained my idea to the Spaniard. There was a 
hubbub now at the door and a summons to sur- 
render. Eusendo took his daughter in his arms and 
lifted her up to me. 

‘Wait, father dear,’ said the poor child when I 
was about to do my jmrt. From the chair, she put 
her arms round his neck and hid her face on his 
cheek, with little sobs. It was a touching sight, 
though I had seen too many such since Eolica’s day 
to lose my head over it. 

She yielded to persuasion, and in another second 
or two I had the pretty little saint nicely sandwiched, 
her body actually scpieezed against the grimy wood- 
work of the rafters. 

‘ Now then, amigo,’ I said to Eusendo, ‘ if you act 
prudently there ought to he no danger for either of 
you. Keep that dagger out of sight, man ! ’ 

He had drawn it and put on an expression to 
match, 

‘ Door won’t stand much, sir,’ said my man. 

Faith ! then, it was time to deliver my xdan of 
campaign ; and Dermot stretched his ears to miss 
no word I spoke. He had amazing great ears. In 
the Puritan times of old there’s many a humorous 
judge that would have felt hmncl to sentence them 
to be nailed to the pillory once he .set eyes on them, 
with their broad Happing uppers that seemed meant 
for just that sort of discipline. But indeed ’twas 
no season to remember such mirthful trifles just 
then, 

‘We’ve no chance at all, sir,’ said he when I had 
finished. 

I thought differently. One peep through the 
window had satisfied me as to that. The French- 
men were treating us to too xnany preliminaries. 
We might have been a walled city instead of a 
Portuguee hovel. Their officer ivas disposing his 
men this way and that, now making them lift their 
guns to their shoulders, and now changing his mind 
and setting them to .stand with fixed bayonets as if 
to receive cavalry. And behind them were onr two 
horses Avith pricked ears, and when I whistled the 
Cid he gave me a little signal which told me he was 
fresh again and on the alert. 

‘ With luck,’ I said, ‘ we might both pull it off. 
That, old slu'iue a mile doivn the road will do for 
the rendezvous if we get parted. I ’ll wait for you 
there till midnight, and you do the same for me. 
The survivor will hurry on to camp after midnight 
alone. And don’t forget your lesson, Dermot Lake, 
if you are the only one of us that gets safe to tlie 
General,’ 

We were both ready, with swords out. 

‘ Seilor ! ’ cried the Spaniard, joining his hands in. 
entreaty. 

I ’ll do him the honour to believe it was only his 
daughter he felt fright about. But ’twas no matter 
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for that. I had my duty to tlie king to fullil, and, 
faith ! that U'as more to me and the country than 
hia private viudietivene.a.s ; though it’s a harsh thing 
to call it hy such a name when one renieiubera it 
was his own wife he was so eager to avenge, 

SStiuoi'j’ cried 1, ‘ thxl guard you ! ’ 

And then f, nodded to Dermut, who softly moveil 
hack the holt of the door. The instant it was free 
I kicked out the door itself and charged, hull- 
fasluuii, at the partridgt*. h‘gs in front to the right. 
And Dermot did his share too. There was a rattle 


of hla.sphemies, and twice Dcrmot’s pistol cracked 
out. A.S for me, 1 gave two men tlie edge of my 
sword and one the poiiil', a, ml then 1 was alongside 
and on my Old. And J tarried for no more, (,)ne 
stah of a hayouet got. home, throng, h the lun.-ieles of 
my left ca.lf ami spurred my luir„e ; hut, i, .shot the 
owner of that hayonel. in tin- neck, -and lln-n went 
off with a louse n-in down the hill, as old Tipjierary 
had taught me how to do. A dozen )>nlK'is .s.-ing 
past nu! ; luit neither the Oid nor ! w;is the. woi'-si- 
for them. 


E. A D I U MV 



pITIllN the ia.sb decade several nerv 
elementary bodies haves been dis- 
covered, bringing up the luimber 
of tlie elements to seventy-eight. 
Although each discovery has been 
ji imittur of intense interest i<t 
the chemist ami the physicist-, the ordinary indi- 
vidual, if he sees such an aiiuouncement in a corner 
of his daily uewsp-ajier, will pas-s it hy Avith imlilfer- 
cnce as a matter that docs not in the least concern 
him. When, therefore, it wa.s I'oported a few yeans 
hack that a new element had been found to. which 
the name radium had been given, it did not raise 
a fraction of the interest wliich would liave hee.n 
atlaehetl to a new play or po.s,sU>ly even a new song. 

It is told of a .schoolboy in a chemical elas.s that 
wbeu the element nitrogen was under considera- 
tion he expre.ssed the opinion that it was * a dulling 
g-a-s,’ for it did not smell and would not exphxle. 
And lhi,s exactly reju’esents the attit-ude of tin* 
ordinary person— the man in the street, as he i.s 
so (iten called— -towards a scientiiic discovery. 
Unle.ss it repre, souls something <piitt! out of the 
common Avay, or at any rate out of /w« common 
way, it fails to arouse interest or even attention. 
He would, i)erhup,s, for a brief moment he attracted 
by tluj noLificatioii that argon, a new gas, had been 
found in the utmo, sphere, or that helium had been 
found in a certain mineral. The same fate uAvaited 
radium, and this new addition to the list of the 
elements would, like the two other-s, thencoforwarfl 
have been banished to the text-books and tlie 
laboratories had it not been suliscujuent-ly found 
to exhibit the mo.st marvellous properties. And 
there is auolher thing Avhich has elaimed popular 
atteutiou for radium : it is intrinsically the mo.st 
valuable body ever known ; so valuable, indeed, that 
it is (prite impossible to .say what it i.s worth. Thu 
most precious of stones and the finest pearls would 
be, Aveighb for weight, as dro.ss in comparison with 
it. There is a fascination to many minds aliout a 
thing which is so rare that even a millionaire could 
not command an ounce of it. 

badium is found in very minute ipmntitie,s in a 
certain mineral knoAvn as pitch-blonde. In thi.s 
same mineral, which hitherto seems only to have 


been found in any (piautity in iSoheuiin, the meia! 
nrauium Avus discovered I'y Klqiroth in and 

It Ava.s named ihtw in comjdiment lo ller.M-hel, who 
had then di,S(’overed the [ilanet- Ib'-aim;-’., 'rin- chief 
use, of uraninm has lul-ln-rlo been I'lnuid in gla.s.s. 
-staining, and i1, i.s uotewortliy tlial yellitw uranium- 
gla,ss has tlie ])t’operty of lluorfricinj; under the 
stimulus of ultra-violet light, a current of elect ri<‘ily, 
or unile.r the iulluenco of the X-rays. Ilec.ijiieo-l 
made many expevimenls Avith the .--alts of uranium, 
Avhich, he found, Avere. luminous for a- time aft.er 
exposure, to sunlight, lie. also found l-liat the-'x* 
.stilts, if Avr.ajqied in hltick jiaper and ]iut. n]>on ;i 
photographic dry plate, for ii time in :t, dtirkeued 
room, le-ft an impre.«.si()n upon that jdatt- uliich 
became evident upon develojmu-nt. He at- i'uv.l 
attrilmte.d this to a kind of storiug'U]i uf the sun- 
light ; but ou trying uraninm eompoumls which 
had not been c.V))0-sed to light, he prodnci-d the 
-same ellcct. lie next ]irepnred ixmu- of thc.‘-'e salt.- 
ancAV so as to e.limin;it-e iill clauici- of error, and 
still the, nnseen radiations from llnuu ailected the 
ltlK)togra]»hic, plate. Hence thc.-e mdi.il ions have 
been kuoAvn a.s tlie. lieeipau-cl r;iyi'. it AVa.s also 
(ILscoA'ercd tlj;i(, pitch-bleudc in like lutuincr left a 
record u])ou the ]»l,ate. To liec([uei'el i.i flu-refore 
due the di.scoA’ery Unit uranium is capable of giving 
off minute corpuscles wbicli can bi; detected in the 
manner de.scribcd ; in other words, it is radio- 
active. 

rrofe.s.sor and. Madame Curie, after hive'itigaling' 
a iinmher of .suh.stanee,s, det-ernuned to make ;i 
careful e.vamination of pitch-hlende, ;ind they 
there.fore procured a quantity of refuse from 
the uranium-mines in JSoheinia, a reddi.sh-brown 
powder Avhie-h rcprc.seni.'^ Avhat re.mains of pitch- 
hlende after the aranium has been extracted frnni 
it: a AVorthle.s.s ]n‘ 0 (lui'l until recenlly, Imt one 
Avhich AA'ill nnwbe. very diHeniUtly regardeil, Krniu 
this refuse of the uranium-mine, - the b'cencli 
l)rofe.ssov and his talented wife., after a -series of 
analytie-al ojie-ratiuns Avhich would have di.<m;iyeii 
mo.st AA’orkom, diseoA'ered lliree m;\v elemcul-s which 
they named ro.sjiectively actinium, iiolouium, and 
radium. Of the. lir,st two very little, is kmavn at, 
present ; the interest centres in radium. 
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Far easier would it lie for any one to discover a 
needle in a haystack than it would be to separate 
frotu a ton of pitch-blende the small quantity of 
radium present in it — namely, about two grains ; 
and it must be at once understood that radium 
itself is here only in the form of a combination 
with, other elements. Eadium bromide or radium 
chloride are the salts which reward the chemist for 
hi.s patient treatment of the ore. At the present 
time there is not an entire ounce of the two com- 
bined in the whole world. Such a quantity would 
represent a big fortune. It is evident that under 
the circumstances any stated value must he merely 
nominal. 

Eadium, however', makes up for its extreme 
rarity by it.s marvellous properties, in which it 
differs from any other element known. Professor 
("Jrookes has devised a little instrument in which a 
piece of radium salt too small to be seen except by the 
help of a microscope is associated with a fluorescent 
sci'een ; and when this is examined in a dark room 
the bombardment of the screen by the radiations is 
rendered visible as tiny flashes of light. It is also 
established by the evidence of the thermometer that 
the radium is hotter than its surroundings, and is 
constantly giving off heat. And thi.s power of 
apparently creating heat without any loss of its 
own substance goes on as gaily as ever when the 
radium is cooled down to the low temperature of 
liqirid air ; whilst at the greater cold of liquid 
hydrogen its activity has been found by Pro- 
fessor Dewar to actually increase. As Professor 
Boys asserted in his presidential address to the 
Mathematical and Physical Section of the British 
Association, ‘This discovery, which could barely be 
distinguished from that of perpetual motion, which 
it was an axiom of science to call impossible, 
had left every chemist and physicist in a state of 
bewilderment.’ 

The perplexity on the part of those who are best 
qualified to judge of the importance of the discovery 
may be better comprehended when it is pointed 
out that the phenomena attributed to radium seems 
to be contrary to certain princijtles which have 
hitherto been regarded as inviolable as the laws of 
the Modes and Persians. For example, the smallest 
particle of any elementary body that the mind can 
(’.onceive is the atom ; and an atom, although it can 
combine with atoms of other kinds to form a mole- 
cule, has hitherto been regarded as a thing which 
is so far stable that the atom of one element can- 
not be changed into the atom of another one. We 
linow well enough that the old alchemists thought 
differently, and .spent their lives in the endeavour to 
find out the secret of turning the common metals 
into the rarer kinds. The modern system of chem- 
ist ry is, indeed, founded upon the individuality of 
the atom; and Dalton’s atomic theory is the very 
grammar of the science. But the radium atom 
sliows .signs of degradation, and gives evidence 
that it is undergoing a kind of disintegration; 
and in the gases evolved from a solution in water 


of a salt of this new element, helium has been 
detected. 

Another well-known and universally accepted 
dogma is kno^vn as the conservation of energy, 
which teaches that energy may be neither created 
nor destroyed. But here we have this radium 
atom tlrrowing out energy in the form of heat witli- 
out intermission and apparently without any outside 
help. It is as if we had au oil-lamp burning on 
and on after its initial charge of oil had been 
exhausted and without repleniisliment. One well- 
known experimenter, who has taken a leading part 
in the recent radium discussion, believes that before- 
many months have passed over our heads some one 
Avill have constructed a machine which, instead of 
being worked by a storage battery or other source of 
energy, will be worked by radium. HoAvever this 
may be, it is certain that chemists and physicists 
find in this element problems very difficult to solve ; 
and if this be the case with trained intellects, 
Avhat a far more puzzling matter must radium 
present to those iuatter-of-fa(;t persons who make 
up the bulk of their fellow-creatures ! ‘ Seeing i.s 
believing ’ will exclaim many, ‘ and if we can have 
light and heat without paying for electricity, gas, or 
coal, we shall believe in the virtues of radium.’ 

Most persons will find it difficult, if not impos- 
.sible, to imagine a little mass of matter, far too 
small for the microscope to detect, throwing out 
from itself a constant hail of infinitesimal particles 
Avithout any apparent loss to itself. It is as if a 
rich man Avere to throAv aAvay his Avealth broadcast 
wdthout getting the poorer for his extraAMgance. 
Let ns see if Ave cannot find something analogoas to 
this behaviour of the radium atom amid the .sur- 
rounding, s of onr common life ; something, of course, 
Avhich Ave can see and handle. Perhaps the substance 
most fitted to our purpo-se is a grain of musk. If 
that small particle of matter, AA'hich Aveighs not much 
more than the five-hundredth part of an oxmee, he 
put in a chest full of clothes, it aauII giA'e its pungent 
odour to all of them, Avill make its presence evident 
to our sense of smell every time that chest is opened, 
and it AV'ill continue so to do for years Avithout any 
reduction in its Aveight Avhich can he detected by 
the most delicate halance. Sornetlung must he 
constairtly emitted from that grain of musk in order 
to produce this effect. We may call them detached 
particle.?, or corpu.scle.9, or anything else Avhich the 
imagination may .suggest ; Ave cannot see them, ami 
the only evidence Ave have of their presence is 
through our sense of smell. In the case of the 
radium rays we cannot smell them or see them, but 
AA'e have evidence of their presence in the lumino.sity 
of certain bodies AAdien brought Avithin their reach. 
And, marA’^ellous to relate, these railiations from 
the radium atom are of three distinct A'arieticH, 
each having different properties and moving at a 
different velocity; but they all haAm the pOAver of 
darkening a photographic plate, and of rendering 
air through which they pass a conductor of (tlec.- 
tricity. The Avonder of radium itself seems to he 
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almost eclipsed by Uio brilliant reaetirchcs wliieli 
IiavG made kno-\ni its conatitntion .'Uicl rliatiiictive 
qualities. 

Pijysi cists and cbomisia aro busy witli tlm tni- 
deavonr to lind a tlioory wbbli cau bu tisod as a 
n'orkui;^ hypotbesis for druliiif; witli ratlimn. One 
suggests tiiat tlio new eleineut is a eomjxjinid of 
lieliuin formed in jireliistorie ages, and that its 
activity is duo to slow spontaneous decfinipositkm j 
aiiolber that tbei'e is direct transmntalucm of one 
elenujuL iiato anotlier. It will most, likely be a long 
time before science Ixas said its last word about tlie 
problenx presented to it by radium. 

After every notable discovery tlie utilitarian and 
practical man conies forward witli tbe question: 
‘Of what use is it?’ Tbe same question was iio 
doubt at one time asked about tbe X-rays ; and 
altliongb it could not immediately be answered, it 
can be answered now. Tlie X -raj's have placed in tin; 
bands of surgeons a nowand most val nable power. 
By tlioir aid tbe living bones cau be examined, and 
any deformity, fracture, or abnormal ajipearance 
noted. Even on ibe battledeld tbe course of 
a bullet tbrougb the burnau frame can be traced 
witb unerring certainty, so tbat tbe foreign 
body can be removed -witb expedilion. Witli im- 
ju'ovemeiits in X-ray pi'oduciion it is not too mncli 
to Iiope tbat tbe diagno.^i» of obscure diseases of tbe 
internal organa may lie greatly aided. Tbe X-ray.s 
liave been tlie means of saving many lives and niucb 
suffering. 

Still earlier might tbe question, ‘Of wbat nsc 
is it?’ have been asked of Faraday wben be demon- 
strated tbe fact tbat wben a magnet, was brought 
near a coil of wire a current of electricity was 
generated in tbat xvire. Of what good was that 
experiment? To tbat tiny germ we owe tin; 
electric light, electric traction on our tram-lines and 
railways, tbe electric motor in our worlesbops, and a 
means of transmitting energy, say, from a waterfall 
like Niagara over hundreds of miles of country. 
ForFuiuday’s magnet and wire gave us the dynamo- 
machine. Tbe tiny seed thus sown has increased 
to a huge growth witb many branches ; it gives em- 
ployment to hundreds of thousands of workers and 
brings incalculable benefits to millions, 

Tbe discovery of radium is perhaps not likely to 
bring about .such fundamental changes in our social 
life as has the dynamo-maebine, and it is early yet 
to speculate upon what the future may bring forth 
regarding it; but we can say xvithout hesitiitioii that 
it bus already proved in tbe bands of our hospital 
surgeons a therapeutic agent of great value. Cases of 
rodent ulcer, a cancerous disease 'which generally 
attacks the face of its victim.s, and, as the n.ame 
implies, gnaws away the tissues, have been cured by 
tbe simple contact witb tbe sore of a tube contain- 
ing a few .specks of the radium salt for a period of, 
say, fifteen minutes, repeated at intervals of a few 
days eight or ten times. And some of these have 
been ca.se3 ■which have resisted all other remedial 
agents, and in which excision was the last terrible 


altm’ni'itivo. It is sad and ri‘g'ivtia.bl(' ili.at vf-jinriM of 
these Suc.ceHsful cases, V(;ry pocsildy iirnmiil,';;ile(] liy 
tbe del igbted patients themst'lve;', i-'hnubl luivi' been 
published in news] ape vs whieli iuiUil;j;e in sema- 
tion.al hcfidliiuxs. ‘The iicw cure fui' ennei'v’ luav 
Ijave /ittr.'ie.ted the ;it(i'iil.Inn of a fmv Ifiueli't'd Iinav 
re.adem, while, it raised I'ul.se l)ii])t‘,s in 1 he bri’a;-.l,s isf 
m.'iny RufiV.rcr.s. I'er then; ;i,n' dilbnvn! for!'. 'I' 
cancer; and be(!;iu,se tin' new Ire.’fiineut Im.'J h.u'n 
beneficial in cases (»f vodenl. ulcer, uhich may ho 
described as a cancerous uleeivdinn of Ihe skin, it by 
no mc.'ins fonow.s lh;it it mvisi, lie i-Hhctual in llnm; 
cases Avhich more properly eomc muter tin; vulgar 
term cjincer (carnmm.a). 

It would .seem, from ccvh'iiu jihy.siobigieal exiieri- 
mente wbich bave been carried out at the I’asieur 
Institute in Faris, that radium may be de.-uli ilealin-g 
.a.sAvell as he.'ilth-giving. But tlu.s iieecl exeite. no 
.surjni.se Avhen we. remember (liaj, .'uveiiie, ;■,lry^il■• 
nhie, and many other drng.-i ,‘ire N-almilib; medicine,'! 
as well !i.s jiolsoa.M, Five, ceuligivumm-i of radium 
chloride were, for three I lay.s siHpi'iided over a. cag'c 
conlaiuing eight white-miee, and tlieu removed. 
The, little animals cimliiuied for .-i tinu' to Ihi'ive, 
huh tlu'y gradually hue, -ime blind, lo.al the fnr fi'om 
their lack, s, and nltim.'itdy died. In like m.amuT 
rabbits and guhu'i.a-]iig.s were, killed, embryo cliiekeuf! 
e,xpo,sod during incubation to the iviy.-; were tle- 
])nvod of life, and even plants .suc<‘\mihod to the 
deadly indueiice of mdium, 

Homo rmuarkiibb,! e-xpcrinumls .slnnvetl, too, thaf. 
in thi! ca.se of certain larvm deveb»pim;iit wa.s alto- 
gether arro.stod by exjinsun! to Ihe.’u r.-iy.s, Ailiilf. 
otber larvix) of the, s:inu‘, age ntjt interfered with 
followed tins ordinary c.ouv.ae of nature iuid gix'w 
into .agtal moths. It Wim a.s if, of twiit-hruther,-;, one 
reimiined a h;ihy while, thi* other hi'i'ame a gmud- 
fathor. Other .still more curiou.M ('xjierimeiits with, 
living ere! itnri'.s liax'e been (li*l;iiled, ifome of which 
arc so .startling th;it one biit'fily c;ih-s to dei-cribe 
iheiu without full corrubovai ion. 

Among the, many .S]iC;cul.'Uinm; to which the 
radium researche.s have given birth is lun' iv.sjiect- 
ing .solar heat, kfany theorie-s have lu'cn dcvi;-e.d to 
account for the uncca.sing energy of l!n' famb In.vit, 
Avidiout which life on ilii.s c.aHh mu.-.t conn' to ;in 
end; but the. conclusions b:i.sed iqion them must now 
be rccomsidorod. .Helium, we nmwt renu'iidiei', was 
so named beciutse it w!is diilueted by iqieciro.seopic 
observation in Ihe sun Iniforo it W!is meognised !oi ;i 
constituent, of one, of tlie earth’s iniiieridH; ;md if 
helium is there, it i,s a n.aittrid pn!.suniption th.'it 
radium must be there too. Ithusbeen Bugge.-,(eil th.u 
at the sun’s high tempendure riidium nuiy lu' lur more, 
cne,rget.ic than it is here, and that a com paint ivel^i 
small quantity — a fewgranum‘.s ]K'r cultie. mctiv of 
the sun’s volume--might snjiply the wliole of tin-, 
heat given out by our bimimiry. Thei'(; m.ay In- 
other as yet unknown elements in the sun of similar 
radio-active properties wliich lufiy al'^.o contribute, 
their share of energy lu the genm-al .w-iiult. It 
would seem to be a bold thing to S])ec,uliite in 
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this way ori. experiments conducted with a minute 
quantity of radium ; hut it must he remembered 
lliat the results of these experiments are as sig- 
nificant as if we had dealt with tons of that element 


instead of with grains. The story of Faraday’s 
magnet should teach us that the importance of a 
suggestive exxieriment cannot be measured by the. 
scale upon which it is conducted. 


chjVPteb xni. — WHAo: 


THE WATOHEE SAW. 


^|j HOUGH utterly fagged out, I hailed a 
passing cab and drove back to the 
corner of Harpur Street, where, in 
the shadow, about half-way along the 
short thoroughfare, I discovered the 
young Italian keeping a watchful 
eye upon the house with the sign of the bear. 

‘ No one has emerged, signore,’ he said to me in 
Italian. ‘ I wns here a few’’ minutes after you spoke 
to me.’ 

The blind w'as still np and tlie signal still ex- 
bibited, tbe inmates evidently being unaw'are of the 
secret visit of the strange pair. 

What connection conld Fatlier Bernardo and the 
old hunchback Graniani, away in Italjq have with 
that mysterious household ? 

‘ Has any one passed up the street during my 
absence ? ’ I asked the merry-eyed Enrico. 

‘ Several people, signore. One man, well dressed, 
lilte a gentleman, stood for a moment looking up at 
the window yonder as thougli he expected to see 
spine one there. But he was apparently disapvpointed, 
and passed on.’ 

‘What kind of man?’ I inquired eagerly. ‘De- 
scribe him.’ 

‘A signore, with, small, fair nionstache, about 
forty. He carried an umbrella, so I could not see 
his face very well. Ho was tall, and walked erectly, 
almost like an ofFujer. A fonr-w’heeled cah waited 
for him up at the corner.’ 

‘ He didn’t actually pass the house ?’ 

‘No, signore. He merely walked down here 
sufficiently far to obtain a view of the Avindow’’; 
then, having satisfied himself, turned hack again.’ 

In reply to my question, Enrico told me that he 
lived W'itli his mother in Eirby Street, Hatton 
Garden, the thoroughfare running parallel wdth 
Saffron Hill. They had been five years in London : 
five sad, de.s]iairing years. Ah, the English ! they 
were not cattiva. Oh no! It was their amazing 
climate that made them what they were. He pitied 
London jieople. lioiv happy they would all he if 
they only lii’-ed under the blue sky of rural Tuscany 1 
And so he wmit on, just as every poor Italian does 
who is doomed to the struggle and semi-starvation 
of life in our gray Metropolis. 

I read the young fellow^’s character like a hook. 
He had served his military term at Bologna, and 
had been Avaiter in the officers’ mess. Then he 
and Ills mother emigrated to London from Genoa, 
attracted by the proverbial richness of the Jwj/fesc 
and the report that waiters in restaurants Avere ivell 


paid. On arriving, hoAvcA^er, he had soon disco A-ered 
that the supply of Italian Avaiters Avas much in 
excess of the demand; therefore he had been 
compelled to invest the ten j)ounds he had in a 
second-hand organ, and he and his mother picked' 
up a living as best they could in the unsympathetic.: 
streets of London. 

He seemed a good fellow, quite frank, and possess- 
ing that easy-going, carele.ss manner of the true 
Tuscan, Avhich never deserts him even AA'hen in 
circumstances of direst poA^erty. Your true son of 
the Tuscan mountains looks at the bright side of 
eAmrything; a child in love, a demon in hatred, over- 
cautious Avith stranger.?, hut easy and tractable in 
everything. I chatted to him for some tAveuty 
minutes, at the end of wdiich time I resolved that 
he should assist me further. 

I told him hoAV I had only arrhmd from Italy £r 
few houi’s ago, and he grew’- at once excited. My 
train had actu.ally passed across the rippling Serchio 
w’’ithin a fcAv miles of Ponte Moriano, his ow'u 
Aullage! I told him of my long residence in 
Tuscany, a fact Avhich attracted him towards me; 
for your poor Italian of the kerb seldom becomes, 
acquainted Avith an Englishman Avho understands, 
his Avays and his language. And Avhen I explained 
that I Avished him to assist me in a very important 
and secret undertaking, he at once announced his 
readiness to do so. 

‘ Very Avell,’ I said, giAung him the half-sovereign 
I had promised. ‘ Go across to the public-house in 
Theobald’s Road and get some supper quickly, for 
I Avant you to remain on Avatch here all night. I 
must rest and sleep for a feAV hours ; but Ave must 
ascertain Avho goes and comes here. AboA-e all, we 
must folloAv any one carrying a parcel. A valuable 
book AA^as stolen from me in Italy, and it has been 
taken there.’ 

‘ I quite understand,’ was his response ; and a few 
moments later he left me alone Avhile he Avent to 
obtain something to eat. 

During his absence I took out a card and Avrote 
tipon it the name of the hotel to AAdiich I had 
decided to go because it aatis in the vicinity, and he 
could call me if necessary —the Hotel Russell. 

When he returned a quarter of an hour later 
I gaA'e him instructions, telling him that if he 
AAUshed to call me urgently during the night he 
might run round to the hotel, where I Avould 
leave instructions Avith the night-porter, Avho 
Avould bring up to my room the card I placed 
inhishand. 
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Then, jadocl, wot,, and hungty, I took a cab to the 
liotel, and sent down to (Jharing Cross for iny bag, 
which r had left in the cloak-rooiu there. . la half- 
an-honr 1 had a welcome change of clothes and sat 
down to a hearty supper. 

Truly much had liappencd in those past three 
<Iays ; for within that period T seemed to have lived 
a veritabhi lifetime of douht and mystery. The 
])ro])hecy which The Close, d Book contained was 
certainly true. I had handled it at my peril. 

Ill ftaly the circuni.stancns .snrronnding the pos- 
se.s.siou of the volume containing the .secrets tvere 
.strange enough; hut here, in England, the mys- 
tery of it all was increased tenfold. It appeared 
very much as if there Averc some widesiwead eon- 
.spiracy again.st me, hut wdtli what motive I utterly 
failed to comprehend. I had purchased the hook 
at the indce a.sked foi' it, Jmst as I had purchased 
other manuscripts of similar typo, nnaware of its 
great autiipuarian value, hut attracted solely by the 
additional script at the end. Yet possession of it 
had brought upon me nothing bub evil 

In a flcish, a,s it were, 1 had returned from the 
charm of Titscany into my own circle— the complex 
little world of literary Loudon. That night I sat 
over a cigar prior to turning in, tlunking and 
wondering. Yes, since that moment ivlien I had 
honglib the poisoned manuscript the world had used 
me very roughly. That there Avas a plot against 
me I felt certain. 

Midnight came, and from my balcony on the 
third floor I stood Avatching the falling rain and 
the hansoms coming up from the. theatres and cross- 
ing the sipiare on their Avay nortliAA'ar) 1. Bly presence 
in Loudon again seemed like a dream, sick as I Avas 
of the sun-glare of the ifediterranean. My natural 
intuition told me that I should never return to 
Italy. Jly old friend llutehinson would see that 
my collection of picture.s, china, old furniture, 
and anti<pies Avas packed and sent, to me. He had 
rendered me many kindnesses in the past, and 
Avould do so again, I felt sure, for he AA^as one of 
ray most intimate friend.s. 

1 Avas sound asleep Avhen, of a sudden, I heard 
a loAid rapping at the door, 

‘A nnan AA'ants to see you, sir. He’s sent up 
your card,’ excUiimod a voice in response to my 
sleepy groAvl. 

I rubbed my eyes, and recollected that the voice 
Avas the night-porter’s. 

‘ Very Avell,’ I replied, ‘ I ’ll ho doAvn at once 
and, rising, I slippe(I on my things hastily, glancing 
at ray AA'atch and finding it to he five o’clock— -four 
o’clock in English time, a.s I hud not altered my 
Avatch since leaving Italy. 

In the gi’ay of daAvn at the door heloAV I met 
Enrico, w'ho, speaking excitedly in Italian, said : 

‘Something has happened, signore, I do not 
knoAv Avhat it is; hut lialf-an-hour ago a little old 
lady came out of the house hurriedly, and called a 
doctor named Barton, Avho has a surgery in Theo- 
bald’s Toad, next the fire-engine .station. She 


.seemed greatly excited, and llu>. doelor huri’icd liack 
with her. He’.sl.here, now, .! I'Kpeci,,’ 

In an instant lh<‘ trulh Ixscuik' ;(] i])ar<mt. Some, 
one had attempted In oinm The (llo.scd Honk a;-; 1 
had done, and had become euveiiotued. 

I explained hut Hitle, to ihirico ; )iu|, lom-ther wo 
hurried hack through tin* dim, .-iileut. thorouglil'm'e.s 
to Havpnr Street. 

I felt a certain amount of f-atiidaci ion that I he, 
thieves should auller ns 1 had .suilerisl. Like myself, 
they had opened the hook at Iheir oavo ri.sk a,iid jieril. 

Thehou.se, like its neighbour, s, was in total dark- 
ues.s, .saA’’e a lliekcring oandle-IIame ,'^liOAving through 
the dingy fanlight, denoting that Doctor Hartou 
Ava.s still Avithin. 

I asked the young Italian Uoav Im knuAv the. 
doctor’s name, and he ri'.[»licd that, it Ava.s ruigraved 
on the hru.s.s plate on the <loor. Hy Ihi.s I that, 
he Avas no fool. Imle.ed, your Italian of the luouu- 
taiu.s is alAA'ay.s .succe,«sful in elcA’cr e.sjiiotiage, .'■■.eei-e.t 
as the grave, and unvlvalled in ingenuity. 

Within my, self I reeonstrueled llu' AA'holi! .story. 
An nnknoAA'n inmate, of the house had been poisoned, 
and the doctor- - a friend most ju'oh.altly - had been 
hurriedly ,smnmone.d. Was he aware of t.he aul i(lol,(^, 
a.s I’ellegrini in Ijeghorn had been? I’oi.souing i.s 
not theu.sual recreation of the laAV-ahiding Londoner, 
and fcAV general ]iraclittmu‘r.«, even Harley Ktrei^t 
special i.st.s, Avamld care to undergo an examination 
upon ‘ranner’.s Miuaimmilt on nearly out of 

date as it may lie. 

My chief object Avas to regain ]UJ,‘-',‘-H;,s,si(m <if my 
property. I had discovered at least two por.'sms 
interested in it- namely, the old gentleman and I he 
.SAveet-faced jamng Avomau avIui had entered (hat 
smart house in ({ru,sve,u<n' ttt.veet. ’Phere only re,- 
maiued for me, lo llx the identity of ilu> nnkuoAvn 
person Avithin that dingy old house in Harpur 
Street. 

The doetor (•merged at last, when it Avas ueaily 
live o’clock, and it Ava.s (piite daylighl.. He avu.s 
.shoAAuv out by my felloAv-jwosenger from f’alai.s, 
Avho thanked him profusely for his eirml,.'-', evidently 
succca.sful. 

.For an hour or two 1 .^atv nothing could he dime; 
therefore avc both relimjui.shed our Enrico 

returning to his home ludiind SalfVou Hill to .snai.eh 
an hour’.s .sleej) and .some, break fa.st, and I going 
hack to the liotel. 

On thinking over all the eurious eA-eiils, 1 re.- 
.solved that it was necessary to confide in one or 
other of my friend.s in London, At present none 
of them knew (-.hat I washae.k in town; hut, when 
they did I felt ante (hat a Hood of invK.atiuns would 
pmu‘ upon me. 

As I IniA'e already said, it, w.a.s uoaa'' my in(.euti()n 
to settle down in England, and 1 was e;ig<n‘ to 
begin hoase-hunting, so as l.o have a (itting }i!;u,-e. 
ready to receiA'c my enllee.taons aa'Iicu they arriA'ed 
from Itoly. Home months mu.st e)ap,-e he.l’ore 
could he .settled In a country Imu.se, ;is 1 intended; 
therefore, on rellection, I resolved t,o .seek tlie 
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IiospitaliLy of one of niy best friends of the old 
London days, Captain Walter Wyman, the well- 
knowii traveller and writer. He was about my own 
;igc, and, like myself, had earned success and popu- 
larity by dint of i)erseverance and intrepid explora- 
tion. Inheriting an ample income from his father, 
the late Sir Henry Wyman, Knight, the great Wigan 
ironmaster, he liad, after a bitter disappointment in 
love, devoted himself to the pursuit of geographical 
knowledge, and as a result of his travels in Asia and 
Africa the world had been considerably enriched 
by liis information. Fever, however, had seriously 
impaired his health, and he was now back in his 
comfortable chambers at Dover Street, where he 
liad only a few weeks ago invited me to stay if I 
came to town. 

Yes ; I decided to accept his hospitality in pre- 
ference to the coinfortless hotel-life, which, after 
long experience in various places on the Continent, 
1 abominate. Of all men in whom I might confide, 
Walter Wyman would be the best. He lived for 
adventure, and, as the world is well aware, had had 
a considerable amount of it during his travels. 

At ten o’clock that morning his white-lieaded old 
valet, Thompson, admitted me. 

‘ Why, my dear Allan ! ’ my friend cried, jump- 
ing from his chair, where he was enjoying 
his after-breakfast cigarette, ‘this is a surpi'ise! 
You’re back, then I’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied. ‘I came back suddenly Last 
night, and am going to accept your invitation to 
stay.’ 

‘ Of course. You know we shouldn’t be friends 
any longer if you went elsewhere. How long are 
you over for ? ’ 

‘For good. I ’m going to look out for a cottage 


or something in the country, I ’m sick of Italy at 
last.’ 

Wyman smiled, oftsred me a cigarette, and 
ordered Thompson to bring brandy and soda. Care- 
less, easy-going cosmopolitan that he was, it never 
struck him that strong drink so early in the morn- 
ing was nmisual. 

He was dark, with a rather reddish complexion, 
tall, well groomed, dressed in a suit of dark blue, 
and well set up altogether. Although several 
touches of fever had played havoc with him, he 
nevertheless looked the pink of condition— a fine 
specimen of English manhood, 

Wlien I had lit my cigarette I spoke to him con- 
fidentially, and he listened to my story with the 
utmost attention. In that cosy room, the walls of 
which were hung with savage arms and trophies of 
the chase, and the floor covered with the skins of 
animals that had fallen to his gun, I told him the 
whole of the strange circumstances, relating briefly 
the incomplete story as written in The Closed Book 
and the remarkable conspiracy that was apparently 
in i)rogress. 

When I had described the mysterious visit of the 
tall old gentleman and the young woman to Harpur 
Street, and had related how I had followed them 
to the Earl of Glenclg’s house in Grosvenor Street, 
he jumped up, exclaiming : 

‘ Why, from your description, vxy dear fellow, U. 
must have been the Earl himself, and the girl 
was evidently his daughter. Lady Judith Gordon ! 
They ’ve been abroad these two years, and to half 
London their whereabouts has been a mystery, I 
bad no idea they had returned. By Jove ! what you 
tell me is really most puzzling. It seems to me 
that you ought to get back that book at any cost.’ 


UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE LEOPOLDS. 

By Alexander Macdonald, F.ILS.G.S. 



|HERE is no more fascinating coast in 
the whole world than that which 
forms the sea-board of the mystic 
Leopold country in north-western 
Australia, It is fringed with in- 
numerable islands and indented 
with magnificent bays and inlets, which, for rugged 
Ix'auty, might well compare with the majestic fiords 
of Norway; whilst the placid waters of a summer 
sea ripple ceaselessly over coral beds and pulsate 
throngb unebarted channels, unchecked hy wharves 
or piers and unsullied by the flotsam of commerce. 
Here is, indeed, a region far from the haunts of 
white men, where Nature rules in all her solitary 
grandeur ; yet it is a region which soon must attract 
the wandering Briton to its shores, for it abounds 
in miueral treasure to an exceptional degree, and is 
jiKU’ely the border of an immense mountainous tract 
wliicli is still but a blank space on our maps, but 
which privfite explorers and adventnroirs miners 


have termed the Golden Land of the Leopolds. 
Gold and diamonds are known to exist throughout 
all this dark corner of our great Empire; and its 
coral deeps have proved to be rich in pearls of the 
most rare description. What further inducement 
could man desire ? 

Yet there is the inevitable deterrent feature of 
such El Dorados to be reckoned with, and in this 
case it takes the form of hostile aborigines, who 
guard their domain jealously against all white 
intruders, and import a large element of risk 
into the fortune-seeker’s life in these latitudes. 
To those who would venture into the heart of 
the shadowy Leopold ranges, I Avould therefore 
give the advice to exercise much caution, to be 
used in conjunction with good long-range rifles; 
and, incidentally, a prayer-book might come in 
as a fitting solace in case of emergency. I speak 
as one who has crossed this hostile territory; and 
while I can truthfully bear out the statement 
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as to ils vast resources, tlie scaree-liealed wound of 
an aliorigiual’s spear in iny body remains as an 
impi’cssive souve.uii’ wlucli must always damp my 
ontlmsiapiii wlion wriliiig of iluj interior Xjeopold 
country. 

Howinaw, tliere is comparalivtily little danger to 
he feared when journeying hy .S('.a along the out- 
skirts of the forhidde.u land, and the.re is prohahly 
more to he gained hy such an e.\'podition, for the 
t.reasures of the shallows a.s well as of the shores 
may he tapped, and an unrestricted highway for 
navigation is open for the transmission of results 
to mure civilised parts, The pearling centre of 
Broome is nearly throe luindred miles south of; this 
tmmarlced coast, and the settlement of Derby, at the 
foot of King Sound, is almost cipially cli,stant from 
it. Occasionally a lugger may take a northerly 
('.rnise, hut seldom are ilu*. winding inlets cxjdored 
or exploited ; a whole.some dread of coming to gri(!E 
on some hirhleii rock or boulder prevents the usually 
unskilled .steer, sm on of these craft from doing more 
pioneering work thaTi is alxsolutely necessary. Bo 
it is thali hetweeu latitude.s fourteen degrees and. 
sateen degrees only a general knowlcdgt', of the 
northern sea-hoard ha.s been obtained. Any .surveys 
that have been made arcj u.soful only to the. theo- 
retical geographer, and the eonscrpience i,s that t.lui 
vast north-we.st ern division of Australia i.s ])rohal)ly 
the least-ktiown area on. the face of the earth. 

Nearly four years ago 1 arrived in Broome from 
the central deserts, only to liud. that no .ship wa,s 
likelj'' to touch that port fui' .some time, owing 
to the prevalence of Imhonic xilagne. at Eremanllc. 
There is not much to tempt the travelhir to make a, 
long .sojourn in this hlLstering little co.smopolltan 
township, and T was hy no means clat.ed with my 
]>rospecti3. Indeed, after about a wiadc of unadul- 
terated misery, T jiroxiosed to my comjmnions that, 
we should start and walk toward.s civilisation, which 
was a foDli.sh enough .suggestion, born only of extreme 
discnutciit with our environment. 

‘It’s a trifle over seven hundred miles from hen; 
to Perth,’ said Phil tin) geologist, with a rp'ie.stioniug 
smile. 

Then Mac added, his te.stimouy. ‘It’s nearer a 
thoo,saud,’ he grunted dismally, ‘an’ ye must mind 
we’re no’ eamels,’ 

We were standing on the beach of Roebuck Bay, 
idly watching the movements of several luggeiw 
which wore coming up the channel on a full tide, 
and as we gazed at the trim little schooners a 
common thought .seenuid l.o ari.se in our minds, 
causing us to sigh rcgcctfully. ‘If we only had a 
lugger, hoys,’ I .said, ‘ we should soon get out of tliis 
young Hades.’ 

Just then an oddly shaped ves,sel, with higher 
freeboard than the rest, swept in from the sea with 
all sail set, and came surging up into the creek at 
an alarming rate. 

‘That’s Gentleman James’s boat!’ exclaimed 
Phil, hi amazement. ‘ I wonder what has brought 
Mm in litre ? ’ 


Genlhunan James was a wtdi-knnwn individual 
all over the Wnslralian lunl ui' h;id met him 

.several times lad'ore ; hut 1 kiiior Ih.at he raivl\ 
])nt into .llroonie unhtis compeilni hy shvis nf 
weather or some. ei(u;il]y nrg’cni rc.-iron. Mlc- 
may have called for sl.nre.s’ 1 .'inovered ume.Iupdy. 
On came, the r)t,r:in<fe c.rafi, r.ieivin;'; ;i true cnur.-e 
between the 11 111 ai'i'ou.s .aandhaiiKa ;uid .aioidiii;;' Ilu* 
shal lows dtv.vtcrously. 

‘It’s GeiiUeman Jaiiuis!’ w;ih Ilu* about iii.at ;u‘o:-u* 
from the diick.s of tlu* more h-i.siin-ly pcarlm's, and 
with helm hard down they veered oti'lo a rcHpcc.iful 
distance. Truly the latc.st arrival Hcciiicd to eansi- 
consteruatinii among the Ih-ct ; oaidi shi[) dodged 
and doubled to give liim .a wide berth, and liieir 
frantic, manmuvre.s were amusing' to wi|.m‘?'s. 

‘ I fe M a reckless deevil,’ s]>nke Mac admiringly; 
‘hut he’s hoiuid to come to ;i siulden end if lie 
doe.sna ado-jit mail’ canny tact icH,’ d'hen he made a 
trum]H‘,t of his hands and .sent a atent -'an ;:l)out 
aciuss the walev/i: ‘Gentleman .l;mies, ahoy I’ 

Innnediatt'Iy a hare lie-ad pi.pped above tin*, gun- 
wale, followed hy the lnt-hirlcd .-Imnldcr.a iJ a 
sipiare.ly built, man of middle age, ns the steer, sniaii 
rose to glare at. I lie, signaller. 

‘Gentleman Jnmc.s, ahoy!’ again licllowed j\lac, 

A light of recognition broke luam tlu; face of 
the daring sailor. ‘Aluiy, .‘ihuy, yci .snud-groping 
gorilla I’ he. roared hack, at the t-;ame t.ime pulling 
hi.s helm aero,ss to ]>ort and bringing the ju’ow tif 
hi.s clipjK'V round into tim wind. A few tuumenis 
later the Ail relit urn', fi.s the odd lugger was named, 
wa,s safely anchored .sonu* fil’t.y yards from llie 
beach, and her .sturdy owiuir was ]ailling tow;ird.*’ 
ti.s in hi.s dingy. 

‘(Jouldn’t you h.ave .struck the eorra nt a heite.r 
■|ilace than this?’ he .slmitlcd to me ovi'f hi.*-' 
.shoulder. 

‘ \V(i .sti'cred direct frmii Julianna Spring',’ 1 
rejilied; ‘hut if 1 li.'ul llioiighl we were jo he 
.straude.d here 1 would have. kepi, the eamcls and 
m.'ule a hee-line for Brishane or Sydiuu.’ 

The dingy had now* grated on flu* shingle, and its 
occnp.ant, leaping out, greeted u.s wmaaly. ‘ItV 
like a glimp.se of the, old country to ;ce you,’ he 
vsaid. ‘The, snu-drurl .sknnkvs ou this ermt aren’t 
lit comjiany for a white mam’ 

‘Ye’re, like an Egyptian mummy yeivel’, Jamie,’ 
reproved Mac Hc,\’erely. 

‘All, -well ! 1 shouldn't wonder,’ k-uighed the wiry 
pioneer. ‘ But we can’t kick ngain.st cireum.stance.s, 
can wo?’ 

‘Might I aslcwlicre you avo hound for t'nis lime?’ 
I put in mildly by way of digiv.s.sion. 

‘Heaven knows!’ came the. prompt re.spon.se. ‘ I 
was thinking of pru.specting along the. Ju-opohl 

country’ He, broke olf abruptly, then gazed at. 

u,s inrpxiringly, ‘Will yon come,?’ iie demauded. 

With one voice 'wo anHwetHsl ‘We. will d and so a 
comixaefc was 'made which aftenvard.s wa.s the, mcan.H 
of our taking a much longer ernirfe, in j he. Adrr.ntmxr 
than "vve had ever intended. Gentleman James had 
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put iuto port, as I liacl guessed, foi' stores, and these 
were soon obtained and placed on board. Then 
Ave Ausited GummoAA's’ Hotel, where vtq had been 
.staying, and made our final arrangements for the 
journey. 

It AA'as late in the afternoon Avhen Ave embarked, 
and the AAarious .schooner and lugger captains about 
advised us strongly not to venture seaAvard before 
the folloAving morning. But Are Avere anxious to 
feel the fresh breezes of the Indian Ocean playing 
on our clieek.s ; Ave had had enough of the raosquito- 
iiifostcd SAvamps and tainted atmosphere of Broome ; 
and, further, I kneAA^ that Gentleman James Avas the 
most expert navigator in these AAaaters, 

The stars Avere beginning to ajDpear Avhen Ave 
Aveighed anchor and sent the broad lug-sails squirl- 
iug up aloft like giant hat-Avings ,* and as the gallant 
little ship gathered speed and pointed her narroAv 
hoAA’S out into the A^ast Avaste of rippling AA'avc- 
lets, the Southern Cross .shone brilliantly oAmr the 
horizon and gUAm us a true bearing. All that night 
tliie Adventurer buffeted Avith croiss seas and thrashed 
ahead bravely. The Awaves rolled over the forAAaard 
liatch in a comstant .stream, and AA’alloAved in the 
.scuppers in effervescing pools of foam, and the flying 
spray drenched us in saline shoAA’'ers. 

Towards morning the Avind settled in to hloAv 
steadily from the Avest, and the buoyant craft 
heeled over until hev lee-rail aa'us buried in boiling 
surf, and her tough timbers trembled as .she 
sliouldered off the dark-green rollers .and da-shed 
headlong into the Amrticcs of succeeding saa'cHs. 
It Avas a wild storm for a pearling-lugger to en- 
counter, and I could easily gue.ss hoAv disa.stcr-s 
might occur Avith less skilfully handled ve.ssel.s; 
but Gentleman Janies kept an iron grip on the 
tiller, and Avith the knoAvledge of a seasoned 
mariner, aAmided many overwhelming seas AAdiich 
reared their heads angrily on our port-quarter, 
tlxen broke and foamed aAvay by the stern. Day- 
light came at last 5 and Arith the first red streaks 
of daAAui the boisterous Avinds faded away, and the 
ocean speedily assumed its Avonted placid aspect. 
Before breakfast was over we Avere gliding along 
almost on eA>-en keel, Avith only the gentlest of 
zephyrs filling the great sails. The storm had 
completely spent itself, and Aim u-ere furrowung the 
ho.som of a .smiling tropical sea. Aivay to star- 
board the rocky cliffs of Dampier Land wei'e 
iJainly visible, and onr counso Aiaas shifted so as 
to lead closer inshore. Hour after hour Ave coasted 
the. grim-looking hills AAdiich bordered the southern 
limit of an almost unknoAvn territory ; then, as the 
shades of night Avere beginning to creep over the 
fathomless Avastes, the Adventurei^s bowsprit was 
again pointed seaAvaxrd, aixd before the sun had risen 
on another day AA^e had crossed the entrance to King 
Roixxid and AA'ere scudding north-xxorth-east, Avhere, 
behind a host of silA’'ery i,9les, the froAvning ranges 
of the distant Leopolds loomed xxp into misty clouds 
of rapidly dispelling ether. 

‘We’re sailing in uncharted seas noAv, boys,’ 


said Gentleman James, Avith much satisfaction. 
‘We’re on the edge of the greatest terra incorj-nUa 
in the world.’ 

At noon our ixoisition AA'orked out to be but a fcAv 
minutes under the fifteenth parallel; and after 
some deliberation av'c headed eastAA'ard through, a 
maze of stranded coral islets, and shaped a careful 
course along the nxaiixland, steering into narroAA’ 
straits and cunningly hidden harbours, axxd xxoaa' 
axxd again makixxg an axxchorage that aa’c xnight 
exaixiine the ixxany promising qnartz-reefs AA’hich 
outcropped iix great ‘IxIoaaas’ inxixxediately on the 
AA’-ater’s edge. 

Days pa.ssed ixi this fashion Avithout inneli real 
progress being ixxade ; hut our discoveries of certain 
rare formations occupied our attention so keexxly 
that we Avere no longer impatient with our sur- 
x'oundings. No moi’e beautiful scenery could he 
imagiixed thaix that AA’hich may he vicAA-ed in the.se 
latitudes. The towering forest-clad heights, the 
ixnposing defiles, the peaceful inland seas, and the 
majestic .splendour of the grim, moixldering clifls — 
all AA'ere grandly picturesque, and served to impres.s 
us strongly, hardened Avanderers though vre AA’^ere. 
A torrid suxi blazed dcAA^n oxx gently lieaviixg waters, 
and reflected gloriously along the Avildering liill- 
slopes; yet the fierce heat AAaas tempex’ed by the 
moat delightful of cool breezes froxn Ixeyond the 
glistening archipelago, and the hlxxe AAaaA'elets lajxped 
the pearl-strewxx beach in rhythmic harmony. 

It Avas after aA'C had been cruising for noai’ly tAA’^o 
AA’eeks amid these plea.saxxt scenes that our most 
important find aa^s made, and then aa’c had an 
opportunity of jxidging AAdxat might LaAm been a 
very detrimental feature of the lonely land in 
a more ixractical manner than aa’c desired. It AA'as 
ahoxxt tAvo o’clock in the afternooxx of a \'ery hot 
day AAdien aa’c reached the head of a long, narroAV' 
inlet which stretched hetAA'een two rugged moun- 
tain-spurs. The eixtrancQ to this clianncl had been 
made only Avitli great difficulty, for a series of 
jagged coral boulders interrupted the passage, and 
we had to take to the dingy, and from a po.sitiou 
of safety carefully manoeuvre the lugger hetAAmen 
the obstacles. It seemed as if Nature had pur- 
posely barred the way to oixe of her richest treasure- 
houses. HoAveAmr, we had arrived at the liixiit of 
the AvaterAA'-ay without mishap, axxd AAmre surveying 
the rich eucalyptus-clad country before us Avith 
much delight. Never had I .seen so luxurious a 
vegetation in Australia. Bare mosses and gorgeou.s 
flowers extended all over the higher altitudes of the 
hills, Avhile betAveen tbe trees ferxis of the ixxost 
lovely description flourished abundantly. And not 
only this ; doAAm through the almost imperceptible 
A^alley a sjxarlding stream of clearest Avater gurgled 
and splashed oAmr xnarhle-like terraces of quartz, 
until it united with the arm of the sea in AAdiich the 
Adventurer lay securely anchored. For a long time 
we gazed around in silence, then our eyes sought 
the vEite sheMng channel of the creek, and there 
lingered. 
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CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


‘WliaL do yon ninkc of it, PliiH’ I askt'.d at 
Inn'aking ilic solemn stillness. 

‘ Aurlft'.vous (j^nartz/ lie replied laconically. ! 

‘ Hundreds of Ions of it,’ au]>plemcinted Hcutlonuin ' 
•lames. 

‘We’ll get oot an’ iuvostigaUi,’ murnuivod IMac; 
and out we went. 

A rongli scrutiny of tlic exposed matrix, proved 
1,0 us eonclusividy tliat tlie entire bed of the .stream 
was c.omposed <d a true gold-bearing formation; but 
whet.lier it wonld be payable to work without 
macluncry was another matter. Phil lo.st no time 
in preparing a .samjile for analysis. Taking his 
proapecter’s hauuner, he tapped from the edges of 
the channel several fair-sized pieces of (piartz, and 
these he commenced to lx;at into porvder, using a 
liroad, flat stone as a crushing-presis. While ho was 
tljus engaged Alac proceeded to te.st f,he alluvial 
dc;po.sits of the broad delta by means of his over- 
reiidy gold-])aTi, and soon bol.li my companions wm'e, 

* \va.shing'’ their lu'ospects a.ssiduDUHly. 

The lighter sands in Mac’.s dish were (guckly 
carried off by the overflow ingeiiiously contrived 
hy that astute individual ; and in a few miuute.s 
only a small (pifuitity of rlark, lieavy granule.s wa.s 
left in the grooved rim of the Iwsin. A.s ytd, no 
gold had been oh.werved j hut on more water being 
added, and the ]iau canted oldi<pudy .several limo.s, 
the hulk of the ro.siflue .slid slowly a.side, leaving 
in its w.ake a long comot-liko .streak of glittering 
metal. 

‘Hot it!’ exclaimed the maniimlator, triimijih* 
antly handing the gold-pan to me for furtlmr 
©.xamination, 

‘It’s a mighty good jirospeet,’ .said Oeutleinau 
James complacently, ‘and I gue.s,swe’ll camp here 
for a l)it.’ 

Tlie presence of gold in the reef was now assured ; 
and, judging by tlie rich nature of the drift, the 
mother-lode mu,st necessarily be of considerably 
more value. As to lhi.s, Phil’s aualy.sis of the ore 
proved our coiitcution to be not far out. Numerous 
little nuggets and slug,s came to light when his 
sample was treated by the wet process, and an 
attractive trail of ‘ flour ’ gold was also in evidence. 

‘There’s a fair .sprinkling of these confounded 
iron pyrites in the stuff,’ he siiid after we had given 
expre,s8ion to our delight in rather a iroisy fasliion; 
‘but that would lie nothing if wo had a .simple 
amalgamating vat.’ 

‘Wo ’ll get that arranged later, boy.s,’ interrupted 
<'Tentlemau .lames, gazing around appreliensively, as 
a faint crackling broke upon our cans; ‘meanwlulc, 
the surface wash should he aboxtt as much as we can 
handle.’ 

Again a vague crackling echo was heard; t,hi.s 
time it sounded uearei-, and mnch more distinct 
than before. For the moment our gold-mine was 
forgotten, and we .scanned the forest anxiously, not 
knowing what to e.xpeot. 

‘Might have been a herd of kangaroo.s,’ suggested 
Phil lightly, returning to his work. 


‘Mail’ likely niggers,’ grnwled Mae. ‘The blaek 
deevils aye come ahmg when (hey ’re mi’ waul.e.d.’ 

*T think we.’d betle.r gel, abuanl, boya,’ said 
Geutlemiiu James meauiugly. ‘ ! 've been on this 
coast before, and (he natives are no! ;'.o traetable as 
they are birliher .south.’ 

Uathe-v rclue.lautly we, started oil’ I'dc tlu' lie;ii'h, 
where the dingy lay half out, of (lie untne; but, we 
laid not. gone a dozen yards when, with a seriiv. of 
demoniacal yells, about- a .se.ore, of si, -d wart ahorigiiie.s 
burst out from among the trees and ruslied to iuti-r- 
copt ns, brandi.shiug .spi'ar.s and kijlu'.'i in a manner 
that coidtl not be mi.sumler.stood. In our <-,‘igenie.w,s 
over our discovery wc had neglect i‘d (o ki'e]) a strict, 
lookout, with the result that the era ft, y natives Imd 
almost got between u,s and the dingy liefore our 
saspicioTis had lieen .'iroiised. 

‘.Never niiinl the lio.al, lioy.s. Swim for the 
lugger!’ roared (leiitleman .bum', a; and .a moment 
lilter we jdunged into llie Iilue water as one man, 
anil .struck out, wildly toward.s iln* Athriifiinr, 
wliieh l.'iy about lli'ty yai'ils from , shore, A .sliowe.r 
of .Spears whizzed os'er onr heads as we bobbisl to 
the surf.'iee, cau.sing us to dive promptly; and when 
we. r(*a,pp('.‘ired a fre.sh firsilliule greeted u.s, Imt, 
fortunab'.ly fell wide and did no Itarm. I now 
got a hasty glim^ise of the atbicking force, and 
notiecd that they were grouped around the diug'v, 
ge.stieulating energetically, apparently arguing the 
point as to how many of their unmher it eoid'l 
carry. 

‘ Kor Uciiven’d .sake, .sere.w <m your best ,s])eetl, 
boys!’ adjtired (leutleiimn .lame;;, blowing like a 
grampus, yet burrowing into tlu' foam right, man- 
fully. 

Dur clothing did not impede us much, lieing? of 
rather .scanty fle.se,ription, for wliieJi \ve wei'e tlnm 
truly th;iukfu1, and we made wonderful progres.s ; 
but ju.st as we gra.sjteil tin* gumwale of the Inggiu* 
the .sound of oars intimated t.hat our eiiemius u ere 
close in our real*. 

‘Up anchor, lioysl’ yelled Hentlemau James, 
‘while I get the shi]>’s armoury on d.-ck,’ lie di.s- 
appeaml below, and Mae and 1 strained twery 
nerve, at the creaking windlass; but, we, were lioat- 
iug ill nearly ten fathoms of water, and 1 couhl 
plainly see, that it, was hopele.ss for us to atl,enij:>t. an 
escape Iry flight. 

‘Get my hunting IViuche.ster from the ealiiu, 
Mac,’ I said when, after uim-h exertion, ouly (he 
slack of the eahle had lu'eu taken iti. ‘ WT*, ’ll have 
to ftglit after id!.' 

He wriggled his bulky form through the afler- 
hatcliway at onee, eollidiug in hi.s iia.ste with 
Oeutleinau Jame.s, who was eoiniiig np with an 
armful of mi.secllaneous rifles am! cii(las,‘-;es. (he, 
very sight of which might to have been mimigh to 
frighten off the lilacks. Gur prep.'jvation.s <lid not 
take long to make; .and liefore (he dingy wa.s 
' twenty yards from the beach we had i(s immerous 
I occupante covered liy .snflicieiit artillm-y to make a 
I fair-, sized hoh.i in a modern crni.st'r. Th(,ise of I, he 
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tribe who could not visit us liy sea now scrambled 
along the sands on both, sides of the gully, and made 
the best of their time by launching sundry spears in 
our direction. 

‘ t hi giA'e the beggars one chance for life,’ muttered 
Gentleman James, standing up in the stern-sheets. 
‘ They may understand the lingo of their brethren 
in the north.’ 

He forthwith proceeded to harangue the approach- 
ing natives in energetic monosyllabic words, such 
as no white man but himself could speak. The 
effect was magical. The rowers dropped their 
oars and gazed at him in bewilderment, and for 
a brief space not a sound broke the impressive 
stillness. Then a roar burst from the lips of 
the savage boatmen — a strange, half -articulate 
roar that -was taken up by the dusky aborigines 
on the beach and echoed and re-echoed over the 
waters. 

I listened in amazement, entirely nonplussed 
by their odd behaviour; but as my ears became 
familiar with the repeated cries I could trace 
the constantly recurring words, ‘Gen’leman James! 
Gen’leman James ! ’ 

‘ By the Great Howlin’ Billy I ’ roared Mac, 
‘they’ve recognised our Jamie.’ 


It was true. Gentleman James’s eaidy pioneering 
journeys had made him known to many of the 
wandering tribes of the north, and his kindness to 
black men generally had borne fruit at last. 

‘We’re all right, boys,’ he said, stepping down 
from his perch. ‘ They remember my visit to this 
coast ten years back ; and us .1 have always acted on 
the principle of treating a black man scpiare, I 
don’t think we need now be the least afraid.’ 

It was as he said. The blacks have long memories, 
and in this case we benefited exceedingly by that 
circumstance. We ivere permitted to continue our 
mining operations unmolested; indeed, we gained 
much assistance from many willing members of the 
band, so that our stay in their vicinity lengthened 
out for days and weeks. Then, when the alluvial 
deposits had been worked out and provisions -were 
getting scarce, Mac, Phil, and I set out in the Adven- 
turer bound for Singapore, where we intended to 
purchase some necessary mining-plant; and Gentle- 
man James remained behind with the natives, whom 
he trusted implicLlly, and there we found him on 
our return, many months later, worshipped as a 
king by the most hostile savages of the Australian 
continent, and by his influence doing a great good 
to the cause of civilisation. 


NEW ANECDOTES OF CELEBRATED PEOPLE. 


By OrJON. 



ONLY once had the pleasure and 
privilege of meeting Sir George 
Grove, one of the best story-tellers 
, of liis day, at the house of Bailie 
Symons in Glasgow. I sat next him 
at dinner, and listened with de- 
lighted attention as he told some of his famous 
anecdotes. Bailie Symons was convener of the com- 
mittee in charge of the musical arrangements at the 
first Glasgow' Exhibition, and Sir George w^as his 
guest on the occasion of its opening. After dinner 
we drove to the Exhibition for the rehearsal of Dr 
Hedderwick’s ode and the other parts of the musical 
programme. 

Several of the stories I then heard, and of course 
many more, I find in Mr C. L. Grave.s’s very charm- 
ing Life trf Sir George Grove, recently published 
by iMc^ssrs klacmillan. For a number of years 
Sir George was editor of Macmillan’s Magazine, 
and for a .still longer period -was one of the 
literary advisers of tlie firm. Here are some of 
his hitherto unpublished anecdotes about cele- 
brated peoide. 

POLICEMEN AND THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

Queen Victoria formally opened the Crystal 
Pahice on Saturday, 10th June 1854. Scarcely had 
the illustrious party taken their places, and the 
cheers Avith which their arrival w'as welcomed sub- 


sided, w'hen the music of the National Anthem was 
rolling in rich volumes of sound over the length 
and breadth of the Palace. Never, perhaps, ivas 
this noble anthem heard wdth more overpmvering 
effect. Many shed tears ; many more found it 
difficult to restrain them ; but one result Avas even 
more remarkable. There is a rule that under no 
circumstances shall a policeman uucoA'er Avhile on 
duty. The straiins of the National Anthem, how- 
ever, AA'ere too poAverful. One communicated the 
contagious influence to another, until a large pro- 
portion OAvned the poAver of present Royalty by 
taking off their hats. While in thi,s state an aAvful 
glance from Captain La Balraondiere reminded them 
of their breach of discipline, and the headpieces 
AA'ere at once resumed; hut it sIioavs the effect of 
the music, and Avas nearly as great a compliment to- 
Mr Costa and Miss NoA'ello, Avhu sang the solo parte, 
as the recognition Avhich the former subsequently 
receh'ed from the Queen. 

CONCERT AT AVINDSOR CASTLE. 

On 30th June 1887 GroA'e wnites: ‘At Wimisur 
it AA'as splendid! The Queen had us put into the 
Waterloo Room, Avhich is magnificent for mmsic. 
My young heroes [the students of the Royal Academy 
of Music, of AAdiich Sir George Avas president] ro.se 
to the occasion, and I really do not think that the 
overture to Rmj Bias had been often played hetteiv 
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CHAMBEES’S JOUEEAL 


jUIauy of tlio autlienco talked loud, but ilia <,J|ueeu 
wad very attentive and very intelligent. Chaiie» 
IMurley and I were taken to her .‘iftca'Wiirdti by 
(he Prince uf Wains; and X understood her to say 
that slie U'as very much jileased, and that she wiw 
astonished to lind them vlaying so Will. Wlie also 
uf-ked fjueatioua about tlie perforiuers; but her I'oice 
Viis so low that 1 missed many of her worths. [Was 
(Jru^'e growing deaf'fj Lt was a splendid night, 
'fwo kings at least, and lots of beautiful women of 
the highest rank. The must iutere.sting thing to 
me was to see an, Infanta of Spain for the first time 
in the llesh ! Another very interesting event was 
tlie trausf urination that occurred when the Queen 
said that wo were not to play in the Tapestry 
Room, ljut to go into the Waterloo Chillery. Just 
as ill an Arabian tale, when you stamp your foot 
everything i.s carried away, &c., So here, on the 
instant (as it seemed to me), thirty or forty men 
apjieared, carried off all the desks, seats, music, &c., 
and the change was made within live minutes,’ 

VK<).MAX OllOVlO ANi) WIl.mAM IV. 

The. family of (drove had an uninterrupted 
descent from the Compiest as proiirietors of 
Penn in .Buckinghamshire. The last po.ssessor, 
hli* Edmund (drove, died in June I8ij;3, .at the 
advanced .age of uiuely-fuur. He was known to 
most of the surrounding nubility and gentry by 
the name Yeuiuau Grove, the designation formerly 
of chose who farmed their own smal) properties. 
Veonian Grove was likewise known to King William, 
who permitted him an unusual freedom. Wluuiever 
they met in the street at Windsor, ;i.s they fni- 
ipicntly did on inarket-day.s, ho would gras[) the 
royal hand with fervour, and, in a wa,y ])ecuUarIy 
his own, impure, ‘How docs your hlajesly do'!? 
How is the (Jiieeu? How are all the children P 
Gn the.se occasions the King indulged in a hearty 
and guod-liumonrcd laugh. 

mi': JKJICIJ OP AVEl.LIxVUTON Al'OLOOJSnS. 

‘ Henry Woigall the sculptor,’ Grove wrote in 1897, 
‘was one of the few people who could boast of having 
hud an apology made to him by the Duke of ■Welling- 
ton,’ He had a friend named Mrs Jones of .Pantgirus, 
a rich Welsh lady, ivho w’as a good deal in Luniloii. 
She was also a friend of the Duke of Wellington, 
and nothing would sati.sfy her but that his Grace 
should have his bust executed by Weigall. ‘Tlio 
'.Duke had a very low opinion of sculptors ; how- 
ever, jilra Jones’s iullueuce w.-us suineieut to pre- 
vail on the Duke to visit Weigall’s house witli 
her one day. They were shown into the studio, 
and the Duke seems t,o have luul some <liiliculty in 
taking off a paletot which he wore. "V^Qigall, who 
was the very pink of politeness, stepped up to him, 
and placing his hands on the Duke’s shoulder, said, 
“ AUoav me to assist your Grace ; ” upon, which the 
Duke was very Avroth, and turning sharply round, 
he said, “ Take your hands off one, sir 1 ” Avhich 
Weigall immediately did, and Avent out of the room ; 


nor could he be lironght back imUacs the .Duke 
Avould conseiit to nmke. him an apulogy. A;i llu>, 
].)uke could not be [nv.i'.aili'd tipen (.u do (,hi,s, Mr.s 
Joue.s and lie left ibe liou.se with ihi-ir purpo.M’ uii. 
fullil-Uid. .lloAvevcr, a, fc.w diiAS iaier ilo'y ncijipcurcd, 
iuul tbeu the .Ibike did grumble out . omeihai;.- PK.. 
an apology, with which Wei;,;;d) uu;, fori,uu;i!elv 
.'■iati.slieil, ami the buai. wiiii made, uud \cip oueet-r-hful 
itAvas. It .is the only bii; t I rememlu-r to lut\ei,tH-u 
Avliich sliowa the (‘Xtraordinarily de.'p fiu'row.; in 
which the DukAs eyes were .sol.’ 


Grove contrived to c.sla1.ili.'.li ]ut'alleli.'-'.ms between 
Deothdven ami the .Lvun lJuke; ‘foi’ i lind in lii.s 
}»ocket-boulc,’ says Mr Gravtc;, ‘a nole of an aucc,- 
doteAvhich liXs infurmaut bad from (he )>uk(;V; eook. 
.lb is headed “ Hecthoven,” and ruii.-s; “• Didvc of 
Wellington endcavourlug to .show the ,s<u‘\:uits that 
he only rcijuired uf/f. egg at bre.dJh !, and, when 
he failed ((» do ."io, calling' up ihe kitehen-iu;uil ;md 
shijmj them at her,” ’ 


One day Bishop Wdlievforee 'had been lining 
some I)U!iim;.ss at IVnge, and eaiue up (o my rouiu 
with lii.s chapl.'uii ; uud afler a. Hi lie whih; lie 
said, “ 1 have got ti^ buy .-loiue Iom: for one of my 
graudehibU'en, so you take me out and 

show me where ibe to^-.st.aU i.W’ . . , 'riu-re was 
the. usual ditlieiilty in ehoo.'-iug; ; so i in.ik u() a 
litlle blaek doll which sijuealo-d when il wa,: 
[lineXied, and said, “There, my lord, that ou,",ht 
to be Inleiusting to a Wllbej'foj'ee.” ** Oli no.’’ Ite 
ansAvered; “lake il away, !, liave bean! about 
nothing else all my life.”’ 


'rin; beginning uf fiir George GroseV. frieiid.Gdp 
Avith Tennyson warn due. (o llie desire of the dlroeturs 
of the (.'rywial Palace, probably at Gmve’.s .siiggi-s- 
tion, to obtuiu from tlie imureau; an in.ingur.al ode, 
GruA'e Avenb down to the, lide. of Wight Avith this 
object, andtlm.s Avrute of hi.: IntervicAv; ‘Tennyson 
was Very kind and good to me. liu rcceiveii me 
Avith the greatest cordiality, but he e.ould luu. see 
his Avay to writing the poem; and the, net reMdt 
of my visit was the beginning of a truly delightful 
friemLslup, uud his esplanation of the diiferenee 
betAveeii 11 “'cuwsli]»” and an “oxlip,” which [ a;4ed 
him, apropa.s of hi.s line-- 


This he an.Hwered liy iiicking one of oaeb in the 
copse behind the bou.se, ami .«liowjug me bon the 
one stood erect and tin*, other tlrooped' ilu bead,’ 

A T,ENil-XHON mu:.Si:NTLMj:NT b'l'oltv. 

Tennyson told Grove, that he heard t.lu- following 
story from the man ])im,self, and laid every rwi.sim 
to believe it; ‘There avus a certain hlr riiillip.s, 


Tiu: JH'ivi: Hirvi\u jaai,-'.. 


lUMIoC \V!l,i’.i.Ul''Oi!oi;, 


TUX.N'V.UOX. 


Ah cowHlip uutu (isli)i is, 
80 HC'ciiiH slu; in the liny. 
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a rich attorney and nienibcr of the corporation of 
Shufteshury. Every year the corporation had a i 
hairncli of venison given them by the Duke of 
Westminster or some large landowner in the 
neighljonrhood, and it was their rule to discuss 
it at an iim some three or four miles distant 
fi'fjui tlie town. Phillips was a great gourmand and 
very full of fun, and these occasions were thought 
a gre;it deal of. At one of the dinners, just as 
the venison was brouglit in, Phillips got uiJ and 
said, “ I must go.” There was a universal protest 
at this; but he was firm, and said something was 
drawing him liome — he could not tell what. The 
horse was accordingly put into the trap, and off 
he went. When he got to his house in Shaftes- 
bury, he found his wife sitting in the parlour 
with her jaw dislocated, and in a Hood of tears, 
and with the hell-rope in her hand. She had 
gaped and pulled out her jaw. She then pulled 
the bell, but the bell-rope had come down in her 
hand, and shii had no alternative but to (ling 
herself into a chair and think of her husband, 
which brought him home ! ’ 

TENNYSON ON lilS BIRTHDAY. 

Early in July 1869 Tennyson wrote to Grove 
asking him to be a fourth in a three weeks’ trip to 
Miirren, the others being the Eev. S. Eardley and 
Erederick Locker- Lam pson. On the 12th of August 
Tennyson wrote him from the Black Horse Copse, 
Elackdown : 

‘ My dear Grove, — I am in a house eight hun- 
dred feet above the sea — no roads and no x»ost — 
or I would have thanked you earlier for your pro- 
posed glass of Locker & Co. to be drunk in my 
honour on the 8th [Tennyson’s birthday]— a day 
which I always feel inclined to pass like a Trappist, 
without speaking, or to keep it sitting in sackcloth 
and ashes. . . .—Ever yours, A. Tennyson.’ 

TENNYSON AND THE BUGLE. 

Grove sent Tennyson a jiart of the Dictimary of 
Music containing a reference to the Laureate under 
the heading ‘Bugle,’ and this elicited the folloAving 
answer : ‘ Very good of you to send me your great 
work, and to mention me in it, though I cannot see 
how I can “immortalize” the Bugle, which will go • 
on blowing till the last trumpet blares it down 
Avithout any help of mine.’ 

GLADSTONE AND DISRAELI. 

-Dean Stanley is the authority for the folloAv- 
ing; ‘Lunching at some x^iblic entertainment to 
Ministers, he sat next Mr Gladstone. It Avas 
shortly after Gladstone had gone out and Disraeli 
come in. After the luncheon was over, Disraeli 
came round to A\diere they were standing, and said, 

“ Why have you left Parliament ? We must have 
you liacic; we must have you back,” in the most 
])layful way. On which Gladstone said, “There 
a,rc some things Avhich are possible and some 


AAdiich are impossible, and Avhat you have asked 
belongs to the mpossihle.” On Avliich, turning to 
Stanley, Disraeli said, “You see, it is the AA’rath 
of Achilles.” ’ 

grove’s EIRST meeting with STANLEY. 

‘ A great event in my life ! I saAV the Dean of 
Westminster for the first time. He av;is then Canon 
of Canterbury, and it v-as there I saAv him in 1853 
or 1854. . . , It AA’-as in his house at Canterbury, and 
lie AA'as finishing Sinai and Fakstina; and I recolieet 
as AA’-ell as yesterday the Avay he came foi-AA^ard to me, 
Avith his hands out as if he AA'cre AA'elcoming an old 
friend, and hoAv he shoAA’-ed me what he AA-as engaged 
on (the Appendix to Sinai and Falcstine). He 
showed me that in liehrcAv there Avere distinct 
AAmds for all the different kinds of natural objects 
■ — for mountains and hills and rocks and plains and 
rivers and torrents — and that aa']|^ in HehreAv these 
terms Avere never interchanged, in the English 
Bible they Avere used indiscriminately, and that a 
great deal of light might he throAvn on the narrative 
if these were set right in our Bibles, and other 
thh)gs of the same sort rectified. He set me alight 
in a moment, and I fairly blazed up. I rubbed up 
my liebrcAA', of Avhich I had learnt the alphabet at 
EIavcII’s school. I got up German enough to plough 
through EAvald and Ritter, and plunged Avith delight 
into a sea of Biblical research, Koav, the Dean 
Avould have you believe that it Avas I Avho had 
invented the appendix to his book, in Avhieh the. 
Hebrew topographical terms are described and 
catalogued. But that is only his Avay of putting it. 
It Avas he aaTio invented it, and I just carried out 
AAdiat he cleAusecl, and did the mechanical part of the 
AA'ork for him.’ But so highly did the Dean value 
Grove’s as.sistancc that he Avrote to JoAA^ett; ‘I ought 
never to write a book Avithout a GroA^e or Albert 
Way to correct references and proofs.’ It aayts to 
Stanley also that Grove oAvecl his connection with 
the Dictionai-y of the Bible. 

DEAN Stanley’s story. 

In 1878 Grove accompanied Dean Stanley to 
America. His pocket-book during the voyage con- 
tains this entry : ‘ A Scotch friend of A. P. S. being 
at Wilparaiso, and Avalking on the seashore, meets a 
Spaniard, Avho Avalks up to him and says in good 
English : 

“On licr Avliite breast a sparkling oro.ss she bore, 

Which Jews might kis.s and infidels adore.” 

The Scotchman said, “ I am delighted to meet you. 
How do you come to speak Eiigliah so perfectly?” 

The Spaniard replied, “On her Avhite breast” 

(all over again). This Avas literally all the English 
the man kncAV; and, as Stanley’s friend could speak 
no Spairish, the thing stopired there.’ 

AVHAT STANLEY’S DEATH MEANT TO GROA’-E. 

‘That Monday [of the funeral] Avas a Avonder- 
M day. There aavts every one in the Abbey, all 
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ilie great, aud cuiuieiit men of all parties and 
schools ill England. It was all very orderly and 
impressive, and .just as lie would have had it. 
Aud then by ilegrecs .1 began to feel whafe I had 
lost, and to realivse how I had lived on him, and how 
.1 had unconsciously referred to him on all kinds 
of points, and how many dillieulties vanished 
when I tJiought, “Oh, I .shall .see Stanley next 
week, and 1 will u.sk him." Jt is (piite eiirious 
that, since his death hardly a day ha.s passed 
imt .something has turned up in ihe papers or 
the Jlilile or a hook to make me say hefore I 
recollected he was gone, “Oh, T. will ask Btanloy 
about this.” . . . The feeling of regret that I 
was not more to him, that in so many directions 
there were walls between us, has distressed me 
so mucli that J can hardly hear it. I accuse my- 
self terribly ; there are so many thing.s on wdxieh 
t might liave come down to him and shared his 
jjcrftxl simplicity and nnselfishness. You have 
no idea what he was—iu one thing, the curiously 
.simple way in which he trusted one. You I old 
him a thing, aud he never seemed l.o (pie.stioii il. 
for a moment; that you, his trusted friend, had 
told him wa.s (piite enough. . . . No doubt lie 
had littlenesses somewhere ; hut I never siiw them. 
And now he has gone (piite out of our reatdi - 
that’s the most w'ouderful thing of all. 'When 
Ids breath actually stopped, and one knew that 
he wa.s goim, my bust thought was one, of iuleiisi* 
curio.sity and lunging — Wliero i.s lie? What is Im 
doing or {saying or fexduig ? Oau he feel or .speak? 
And then the dreadful blank of the answer, 

“ You c(m know nvthiuy.^' ’ 

MnUAlIK BONAPAUT13 OK nAl/iTJUmK. 

Neither Grove (who was deeply iutencsled in all 
that eoncersied Napoleon) nor Stanley, Mr Grave.s 
tells. U.S, .saw old Madame Bonaparte- hatteuson, then 
living in Baltimore. The Desui e, ailed upon her, but 
.she declined to see him, and sent down a me.ssagu' : 
‘All my feoling.s are dead, except hatred of man- 
kind.’ Another charaeteri.stic saying of hens i.s 
recorded in Grove’.s pocket-liook : ‘God luus given 
me three pn.'^sious ; love, ambition, and avarice. My 
love is .slighted, my ambition is thwarted, aud 1 
exist upon my avaricci.’ 

MU SPUliGKON and SMOKING. 

Mr Bpurgeon came down to see the directors of 
the Crystal Piilace with reference to hi.s preaching 
a sermon on the General Fast, October 1857. 
Grove writes; ‘After his interview with the 
Board was over, I took him to my room in the 
pa.s.sage close to the hoard-room to get his hat and 
coat. As soon a.s we had got inside my room he 
said, “ Yon haven’t a place here where I can smoke ? ” 
“Oh yea, I have;’’ iind I opened the door of the 
little room behind my office. Ho then lit up, and 
1. was emboldened to say, “Then you do not. mind 
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an occasional cjg;ir, M v Bpurgeon ? ” “ Oh ,ves, { do^ 

young man,” lie replied. “It ici the regular e.igar 
that 1, like.” 

fU’l'KGKON’.S PHHAOtriNii AM> r.nUVK’R 

The mii'uiou Sir George Gro\e licard Spurgeon 
preach al. ICxeter Hall was ia(ere.;( ing-, but not sevy 
llatteriiigMo hi.s .si'bolar,sbi]>. Ilia te\t. u;ia: '■'i’liev 
Khali never jierisb, Ufi I her .shill 1 aii\ pluek them out, 
of My hiind.’ ilc.-sud, ‘ Vou will (ib.-.erve hen' how 
delhute. the promisi- i.s. It does not say they vu'll 
never perish, but it is tin', delinite form of thy 
future; they shall never perish,’ ‘It. g;tve me 
rather a shock, for i w;is well iiw.'ire Unit (liere. i.s 
no deihute future in Greek ; and, whelhci' the ihig- 
lish Is “shiill” or “will,” ii is the phiin future in 
thcGreidv, But one tiling struck me very mticli ; 
till' .singing of the liymn.s, lie g,i\e them out two 
lines iit ii time, and often iiecompiinied hi.s reading 
with an uhsi'rvat.ion sneli ;es “ Wur, with all llu; 
devotion youiire cjijfalile of.” Tlieii the eoiigu-egaliou 
,s;iiig very low and .'■.olemnly. “ .Ve/e, \Glli jUI the 
vigour of your lung'-.” And iln-u flie\ made :is 
mueh noise, :is possil>le. It. gave great vitality to 
the hymns.’ 

Siteh iire some of ‘G.Vd its Sir Georg'e Grove svas 
lovingly railed h\ hi.s frieud.a rt'iuiniseenee.s of 
the. eelebriited people amiUig \s liotu In* liveil, aud 
with many of whom he was on the most intimate, 
friendly, and nlVeel ionate of term.';. I'^or otlier,.. 
—•and there are ni.'Uiy more m> rt.idi'r.-i nui..t go 
to Mr G. L. Graves’.s aerount of one of (he mn,st 
eharming aud be.st -known men in the literary and 
arli.stie eirele.s of recent yeair, 

NORTH \VA It l» HO’ 

Tunur. lie min amt i.iii)d in lid:, uriit laiul. 

Bright Idi-da that ni;iy nei aiii;;; 

Fair, wautleo-i ihovria, aud heai, parched hour.;. 

And the pall the niuhl dulh taiic',. 

But waft iiU' the aiucll of the IicaUier liell, 

(.live me the mavis' note, 

The Highland sky :e' the ('iomt.'-’ .scml by, 

The lift of I lie fl.slicr’.s imat. 

Hnuit me hut the.-e : a North Sea hie-/.", 

Ami the liiidi of tilt! f.ir-ihue; S[iume, 

The Hpiiidrift foam that spray. home 

A.ud KtiiiiiH tlie giijclfii i.rtiom. 

That my cha.-ttourd soul may |■l■gaiu the gijal 
Hi iiignitt! ctrst awide, 

When a fool fared furtli from tiu' froxi u North 
To .seek a waraiCT bridiA 
Come, oh, ye lireeze, that atii'.s the .M-m-. ! 

And kiss me on tha luoutli ; 
bet mo breathe the «oal of the hunl\ 1‘ole, 

For I faint iu the aultry South. 

11, Uo!-ti.;'.M,\iijiKN}:ii;, 

ibKTBiLMAKrramnm. 

tod, '17 Patoniostor Row, bONnox ; luid I'hnN'miiusu. 
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OPIUM-DENS 

B P^FTER long experience in tlie police 
department of the public service, I 
was appointed, in September 1894, 
chief-inspector to the London County 
Council, and in that capacity I had 
my first practical acquaintance with 
the London opiunr-den; and, truly, I found it 
extremely disagreeable. 

One of my first official visits was to the Asiatic 
Sailors’ Home in the East India Dock Road, where 
the foreign sailors mostly congregate. Although 
that institution— -which, by the way, is of world- 
wide reputation— was not registered as a lodging- 
house, the superintendent kindly furnished me Avith 
full particulars as to the management and Avorking 
of the huge concern, and alloAved me to inspect the 
place thoroughly. At the time of my visit there 
Avere between three and four hundred foreign sailors 
in the Home, and in the Avhole course of my AAude 
and varied experience as an inspector I have never 
seen such a motley assemblage ; indeed, such a mix- 
ture of different nationalities could not he found in 
any other building in England. Russians, Greeks, 
Turks, Hindus, Lascars, Japanese, and Chinese Avere 
hobnobbing togethei’, as though there Avere no racial 
or other difference betAveen them, but that all were 
members of oire happy family ; and Avhat struck me 
as being still more remarkable Avas that they seemed 
perfectly docile and amenable to the ordinary rules 
of the institution. I may he AATOng in my estimate 
of their character, but the impression made upon 
mo, Avas distinctly unfavourable. Oriental cunning 
and. cruelty seemed to he hall-marked on every 
coAintenance, and they gave me the impression that 
not one of them Avas reliable or could be safely 
entrusted Avith poAver or authority of any kind. 
Until my visit to the Asiatic Sailors’ Home, I had 
alAvays considered some of the JcAvish inhabitants 
of Whitechapel to be the Avorst type of humanity I 
had ever seen. Since then the JeAvish denizen of 
ThraAAd Street has taken a ‘hack seat,’ and I give 
the palm of rascality to those denizens of the Efast 
Lidia Docks, 


IN LONDON. 

elements could be assimilated and brought under 
the control of an institution Avhich has only one 
laAV for all, I questioned the superintendent, and 
he assured me that, notAvithstanding the different 
manners and customs represented in that mixed 
company, they got along fairly Avell. ‘But the 
Chinese certainly give us more trouble than all 
the others put together,’ he added, Avith a significant 
twinkle in his eyes, 

‘How is that?’ I asked, 

‘ Well, Ave have to keep the attendants constantly 
looking them up, in order to prevent opium-smoking 
and the A^arious filthy habits they indulge in. It is 
not unusual to see Chinamen dragging and carrying 
their felloAvs here in the evenings ; and Ave haA^e to 
be A^'ery careful indeed hoAV we, handle them on such 
occasions, otherwise a riot AA'ould ensue.’ 

Where the opium-dens Avere, and Avhat AA^ent on 
inside them, AAvas long a puzzle to me, and for 
months after my visit to the Sailors’ Home I tried 
every conceivable plan to gain access to one Avhich 
I at last discovered in Limehouse Causeway. 

I found later that these sbanties Avere managed 
by cunning and artful Chinamen, aaJio, to tliroAV 
undesirable inquisitors off the scent and to serve 
as a ‘blind,’ kept a small shop for the sale of 
chandlery or other goods, the real business (opium- 
smoking) being carried on at the back of the premises 
and in the rooms upstairs. The inner entrance to 
the den AA^-as closely guarded by several fierce and 
ugly Chinamen, carrying long-bladed knives encased 
in a Avaist-helt, aaJio protested that they could neither 
speak nor understand a AAmrd of English ! By their 
ferocious looks and gestures and their excited 
jabherings, it was quite evident that I was looked 
upon as a dangerous and uiiAvelcome visitor; and 
although on my first visit I would haA'^e liked to 
force my Avay through the armed and sccAAdiug 
guard, I had no desire to feel my ribs tickled with 
their murderous-looking knives. 

All things, hoAvever, come to him A\dio w-aits, 
and by a mere accident I obtained admittance to 
one of these dens some months later. In i)as.s- 
Limehouse I saw a Avoman leaning 
.Feb. 27, 1904. 
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-^gainst tlip. floor of a shop which I had all. along 
'v? 3 spo('{,i‘(l was serccning an op^un^sste^y, and I got 
hsfo cnnvcrpation with her. She was an Irishwoman, 
xnd was lodging with a Chinaman, the pa’opwetor 
i the eslahiishmeiit. After mneh parleying, and 
OJ means of a siihstantial hiabe, I indneed her 
lo Calk orer’ .lohn Chinaman; and in the end 
I was not only allowed to iDSjicct the Imilding 
md ilK contents, hut receiml a card inscrilted 
■with some Chinese eharaoters, Avhich enahled me 
.to gain admit.tfince l(> all tlm opium-dens in East 
kljoudon. 

1 was not slow in availing myself of the ojipor- 
unities thus accorded, and next day paid a formal 
visit to the largest of the six known to me in the 
East End. 

This favour! ie resort of the. upiiim-slaves con- 
dsh'd of a throe-story l)uilding, with the, inevitahlo 
small shop in front. On entering f found a hlaud, 
milling t.'hinaman l.tehiud the enuntor, tlrc.ssfd in 
, his national liaiiiUments. A.s usual, he coultl uot 
oudvrstand English; so I ]n’odueed my card adorned 
with the lalismanic hieroglyphics, at which he 
looked intmitly for a tnomenl, and tlum a won- 
^ilerful impruvemeat in hi.s linguistic capahilitie.s 
liccamo apparent. Ilia homage, to me, was sinijily 
. yidieidons, and in fairly good pidgin- English he, 
welcomed me with oiiLstveUdied arms. 

First of all I had a look at the, stoe.k-in-tratle, 
which consisted of a few soap-1 a ixe,-', nut one ('onlain- 
ing a bar of soa]i, and then majority ipiite empty; 
Jmt, to make, up for this delieieney in, ordinary 
• .-itoclv, there was a tin box which, on ex'amination, 
i found to eoutain some live or six ])onnd.s of tea, 
A similar receptacle contained aliout the. same (pian- 
iity of sugar; and a few loave.s of Iwead and some 
boxes of matches (all prominently <ixhlbitcd in the 
front Aviudow) completed tlm inventory. 

After my sniwey of the ‘.shop’ wo made, our way 
■Into the interior, where the real, busiue.‘?.s wa.s carried 
m. 'Tlu; first parlour was evidentily the, lalswatory 
or Avorkshop dcAmtcd to the imiuuihoture from the 
raw material of that delectable compound which 
•even then tvas being consumed upstairs. Idiystori- 
ous-looking pots, pans, .stvaiiiors, Avoodon, vessoks, 
■and testing instruments were in evidence on all 
sides, and there wa.s the unmistakable odour of 
•opium in its various .stages of manufacture. The 
•room was a smoky, dirty, unpleasant-looking place, 
mf about ten feet sipiare; .and there the opinm- 
■aup^ply for all the dens in London Ava.s prepared. 
The finished article lay Avulteving in a huge ha.sin, 
aucl looked very like a imms of treacle. The linst 
■thought that oectuTod to me when looking ronxid 
■this loatlmome apartment was that any victim of 
tlie habit at all particular about cleaulineas avIio 
once saw this vile stuff prepared would never 
'.Indulge in opium-smoking again. 

Going upstairs, I found two rooms set apart for 
'-opium-smoking, and, above these, two others used 
■as bedrooms. The only furniture in the smoking- 
sooms Avere hare wooden heuches, fitted to the floor- 


ing, ranged all rouiid llm aa.'iHc .''oiiu-lbiug like, the, 
hunks in a c;wual Avanl. bunks ur 

])ene.he.s four or livo Giiin.imen wmv, imlolenlly 
rec.baiiig on Iheir uide;!, pulliti;;’ nAi.iy ai. flie upiuiu- 
]U]ie, ; and I.avo nr lliree were lyiii,"; on ilieir 
in a diwed and helple;::! emidil imi, j.ibberiiig' in ;iii 
inenht'.rent niimner ;imi ,'i jip.ifiml !y guile, oblivimis 
to Iluiir imrroundiug.'A, 

Tilt! ])rn[irie.toi“ pre,!;e(i m.' lo b.n'e a ;.ni<ik>' In 
{rat Ihe. virtue, uf the. dnip:, jtui, ! deeliued v. iik 
thanks. The smell nf Ihe plnee titiKie iiii; 

sick, and 1 niadeiuy AV.iy t»u!. of the, tVtid almoiiphere, 
as .sjiep.dily as I tjould. 

Glher five dens Avliieh 1 vmilo.il tm Ihe .-a me day 
AVere all located AAilhin a. mdiu,'^ of a mile, and bore, 
asirong ro.semblanee to ihe one I liavti divcribeil : 
but three of them hud g.nuing table , h ;ind other 
e,ou Veil ien CCS generally found on preiui,‘-os Avheiv. 
gaiuhliug is earried on. .‘■fouie ('f the gauuvi played 
by the ('hhuye. e.-m only be. under-Iooil by .lolm 
Chiiiamau bim.self, Iieleed, I .mu <{ui(e eonviuei.t| 
that the t'ehvilial is an iuteteinje g.'uubler; and 
aa it would probably take a iifet.ime (tt learn a game 
(fill) hoi) 1 saw played iu one (>f the e jdaees, ! still 
hfive Ihe subjeet of (hine.Me e'.-imbrnig' .-‘everely alone, 
and simply f>a.y, without fear of eoutradietion, that 
‘.fuhn’ in tin* pg’i'atest gauiblei* ou the face of the. 
cart.b. 

In the large.-it ojiium-tleu 1 tidied there was 
.smoking' iieeommoda.l ion bn* .about hveuly fuesi; 
and in rear of the itusoklng eomp.nlmeut \tas a 
lavg'e .shed AVilh an e:U'lheu iloor i‘ov<-red ttilli eoco. 
mit matting. Thi;t .‘died .ss rted a.s a. pluee of repose 
for those who had MUokcfl ‘ tlm j.ijte of jaaiee’and 
had Iteen uvereomu by it. Here, they uould retire, 
lling theiiiHelvea down on the. matlitig*, and ‘enjoy’ 
the hentiibi vi.yloU.-5 eoujured .ap by tlie deadly 
drug. 

'I'lie (ijiluni .‘^llioked by ibe t 'ill lie e. is nciinly 
made from a. wab'fy esiv, left ailed e/uMn/a. X pellet 
of this e.xtrael, aliout flu! aiae of a pea, is held 
over the flame of ;i .small sjiirit' lamp by a av ire, or 
other suitable support until It burns. It k ihcu 
placed in the, small metal bowl of the opium- 
pipe lutd smoked until it produces Ihe inevitable 
eifeet, 

lu concluding this account of my vh-it to tijiinui- 
don.s, 1. Avill .state brioily Mm rtssulks of liu* u,-o of 
the drug u.<3 I havui marked it,- opemtiims. 

Tlie smoking of o]uum is the bu'm, in whieh (.he 
Ghinese chielly liKlnlge.; .-ind, uhil.st Mm prai’iice. 
Is etpially alluring, it is idmost as disastroim a;! the, 
habitual opium idiewing or eating Avhieh ban been 
so well de.scribcd by .Me, Quiueey, and is the baiu 
favoured by the Turk and the ik'n-ltui, AviMi whom, 
indeed, it is a prevailing vice. A withered btjdy, 
yellow coimienance, crooked spine, radieal dktnvh- 
ance of the digo,yti\'e organ.s, .and gradual de, struct ion 
of all bodily and uieutal powev.s are l he jaaedtics for 
a habitual indulgence in the hahii., which, once ae- 
q[nired, hohks its victim with asUmuding i!cnacit.y. 
Its first effect is said to produce a very pleiwurahle 
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sonsatioii of c.xhilaratio-n, inci'eased muscular power, 
aud an iuseusiLility to mental or Imlily fatigue 
(‘usuos and cnutinues for a time, according to the 
general eondil.iou of the smoker. Their lassitude 
and a feeding of the most agonising depression takes 
the ])Iaf'e of the former artificial vitality; and Avhen 
the inllneuce of the drug has entirely ceased to 


operate, a state of torpor and stupefaction is the 
unfailing result, making the habitual opium-smolcer 
or opium-eater look more like a gahnnised corpse 
than a live human being. 

It is to lie hoped that the local authorities Avill 
emleavour to stamp out this abominable opium- 
traffic in the East End of London, without delay. 


THE CLOSED BOO K. 

CHAPTER XIV. — THE COUNSEL OP FRIENDS. 


discussed tlie best mode of regaining 
i; possession of the hook, hut our con- 

ji .^1 elusions Avere not Amry clear. 



My friend Walter set about giAung 
old Thompson orders to prepare my 
room, for he aa’OS one of the fcAV 
bachelors Avho could a.flbrd to keep a spare guest- 
chamber in his flat. It Avas a bobby of his that his 
chambers should remain in just the same order during 
his absence as when he Avas at homo. He had been 
travelling sometimes for tAvo years a,t a stretch, and 
yet Avhen I had called fhere I found old Thompson 
just as prim as usual, merely really Eg to callers, 
‘ Captain Wyman is nob at home, six*.’ Thompson 
Avas a Avouderful sei’A'anb, and had been old Sir 
Henry’s rigliL-baud man until his death. Indeed, 
lu^ had been in the service of the Wymans for a trifle 
over fifty years, and appeared to treat Walter more 
as a son than as master. 

i\[y friend fully agreed Avith me that I had done 
right in engaging Enidco as Avatcher. He Avould 
be useful, and could act as spy in places Avhere aa'o 
could not afford to bo scon. That there Avas some 
xemarkable conspiracy in progress Wyman aa’us, like 
xnyself, couAunced ; but Avhat it AA’as he failed to 
conxprehend. 

We carefully discussed the curious affair, and 
aftiu- an hour formed a ixlau of campaign AAdiich AA^e 
promptly proceeded to carry out. 

Wliile I remained there resting, he took a cab and 
called on the doctor named Barton. 

When Wyman returned he explained that he con- 
sulte(l the doctoi’, and on mj’ friend’s feigning the 
symptoms of poisoning Avhich I had explained, the 
nnsnspecting medico had at once remarked that 
only a fevv hours before he had been called to a 
similar case. He suggested to Wyman that perhaps 
both had e;iten something unsound purchased at a 
shop in the neighbourhood. 

Then, after rtmmiving a dose, and being compelled 
to sAA’alloAv it in order to keep np tbe fiction, my 
friend had commenced to chat Avith the doctor, and 
Icax'ut tliat the patient ho had been called to naas 
a cloiin-slxaA'en, middle-aged man Avho had appa- 
rcml.ly alxjufc nine months ago come to live in 
[Tai'imr Stx'eet. The name he gaAm AAvas Selby, no 
profession— at least as far as the doctor kncAv. He 
had been struck by his rather mysterioxis bearing. 
TIk! little old lady Avas probably a relation, but of 


that he AA’as not quite sure. The name I had 
foxxnd in the Directory Avas that of the present 
tenant. The patient had apparently made no remark 
to the doctor about The Closed Book. Barton had 
found hixn snlTering acutely, and betraying all the 
symptoxna of poisonixig ; hut beyoxid that he kxicAV 
nothing. 

Yet Wyman’s visit had cleared up one or 
tAvo points, and had given ns the name of tlnx 
man into avIioso possession The Closed Book had 
passed. 

Presently avo AA’-ent forth again in company, and 
at the corixcr of Theobald’s Hoad found the yoxxng 
Italian still vigilant, although x^dpably Avorn oxxt 
aml A’cry hungry. Nothing had happened, we 
leai'iit. No one had come oxxt of the house ; but the 
little old lady had come to the door aixd taken in 
the milk and bread from the baker. She axiparontly 
acted as housekeeper. 

We dismissed Eurico for four hoixrs, and I took 
his X)lac(^, Axdxile Walter Wyman Avonb down to the 
Naval and Militaxy Clnlx, AAdiere, he declared, he AA'as 
eei'taiix to meet a friend of his aaIxo Avas intimate 
Avith Lord Glenelg, and from Avhom ho might obtain 
some information. 

‘ What connection they have Avith this affair is a 
profound mystery,’ he remarked; ‘just as much of 
a mystery as the fact that they are in London Avhen 
belicAmd to he abroad. My friend Colonel Brock 
told me only the night before last that they Avere 
Avith friends np at Mxxssooree, in the ixorth of 
India.’ 

‘Well, it seems they’re hack again now,’ I 
remai’ked. 

‘So it appears,’ aaus his reply; and he stepped 
ixxto a hansoixx and diwe d(nA'n to the club to 
gather information, leaving me to loxxnge in the 
vicinity of that rather dark and cheei-less London 
street. 

The Aveather \A^as damp and muggy, an<l the con- 
tinuous traffic in Theobald’s Hoad jarred xxpon my 
nerA’-es. Even in the broad daylight the exterior of 
the hoxxse in Harpxxr Street was dingy, Avith an air 
of distinct mystery. The shutters of the area 
AvindoAv remained closed ; but the stuffed bear-exxb 
had noAV been removed from the xipjAcr AvincloAv, 
having served its iixxrpose. 

Soon after noon Wyman met me again. He had 
been actiA’'e every moment, had seen las friend, and 
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had, luoreovci’, called at Grosvenor Street luuler 
some jiretexfc, only to discover that the Earl and 
his daughter, having rotimied tmexiuictedly from 
ahroad "two days ago, luul left again that very 
inoruing. 

Was it that inex])li(:ahhi signal that had caused 
the pair to (lee, from Loudon again ? 

The reason why they had been hotli dro.s.s(id 
shabbily was now obvions. Tluty were in London 
in secret, and feared recognition. 

Every liour ihat passed rendered the inyslery the 
more profound. Still, Walter Wyman’s interest was 
now thoroughly aroused, and he declared his mten- 
tion of sifting the matter to the Imttom. 

The question now arose as to (he means by which 
we should gi't back the hook stolen from me. In 
the bar (jf the pulrlic.-housc where T had f,aken ro- 
freshiueut on llje pT’cvious night we further dls- 
ttUHHcd (he. matter. To attempt, to regfiiiv it by 
interviewing th(‘ tnan flidby would, we fell, as,snr<‘d, 
be in vain, for of sucli valne was il,and so wide.spread 
the conspiracy (hut he would probably eillu-r deny 
that it W!W in his possession or openly defy n.s. On 
the other hand, it would be a d.-uigerous n)at(.cr to 
commit a burglary (hen*, and mure dangerous s(.i 11 
to outer forcildy and demand my jirojicrty. .Ih'cn 
T)ootor Barton hud confessed tliat (here was .some- 
thing puzzling and forbidding about (he, blus(,ering' 
man’s maniic]' and anlucedeuts. 

•Therefore, we bmiid ounselvcs at a com phhe dead- 
lock, 

I wished heartily tha(, I had ordered the old 
woman to he stopped <m landing at 'l)ov('r jtier. 

Could the ]ajlice assist iisl Wyman tlumght not, ; 
at least not in their oilicia) capiicily. We. shonh'l 
frighten this Mr Selby, and if sti, Avould probably 
lose (he preeicnis volume altogeihe.v. 

We both saw that it was a matter in which there, 
must he. no bungling, l^fy frieml Wyman was as 
shrewd a man as any in Loudon, and this lighting 
with eon .spira tons was work just to his liking, fie 
was one of those nu*n who, in whatever tight corner 
he found himself, either at home or abroad, always 
luaiiagc.d to wriggle, out of it. 

Tn the first place, we had no knowledge of (he 
character of the man with whom we had to deal ; 
while, in the second, w'e were irtterly in the dark as 
to the motive of the conspiracy against me froju the 
raomcirt when the rave Arnoldus had i^sed into 
my hands. 

That M'c should act promptly and with Arm dctcr- 
miuafcion was imperative ; but what line to take we 
knew not. 

I could not forget those words that had escaped 
the lips of Lady Judith Gordon when she had liftc.d 
her eyes and saw the fatal sign. Sight of it liad 
utterly ermshed her, for light and life liad gone out 
of her sweet, pale face in a single moment. T t was 
the sign of death, she Imd said. What could she 
moan ? 

The more we discussed it the more determined I 
became to act fearlessly and go straight to the point 


by going to (he, ])()licc~,s(ali(m and dmuanding (ho. 
little old wom;ui’;4 ari'cs!. Hiich ;i would 

bring matters lo a boat!, and yci 1 si ill ho,silal(‘d 
to sliinv our eiimnic.s my hand. At pro oul, tlicy 
were, unaware of my pi-o;-;ence in London, and 
surely thi-ir ignorance of ibi.a uoiild be to oiu- 
iidvanlage, immniuch ,'i.a (lie loohrr on ;voa smut, 
of (he gatin'. 

1 lelt (bat ! w.auted an e\per! o(»inioa, atid 
anddeuly rceolleelod (hid in (lie old d.ay.''^, when 
living in London, I liad been on fris'udly ((‘fiii.s 
with ii detcc Live-sergeant of (he (’rimittai invi-.s- 
tigiUiou Depiirtuieut named Noyc-S who had been 
attached to (he .11 uni or Hlri'ej I’oiice-Hlajion. [ 
had several acqiiainiaiuu’.s in the 'Melropolilau 
I’olico, as most literary mtm li;ue; bul. (o ‘Noyes I 
laid been indcbiaal mor.' limn once for .sliowing nio 
cert.'iiu plnisc.s of Uid^nown Londim. Tberei'ove 1 
knew that if I sought hi.s advice he would willingly 
give it. 

fjeaving Wyman lonalcli, ! thereupon (ook a cab 
to Hunter Si reel, and Impiircd of Hie iu,s))ee(,t>r on 
duly for my frieml, who, I w.a.s informeil, had been 
proiuole.d lo (lie I■.•uds. of iu.apec-tor, and wa.s posted 
at (he ehlef stiUiouof (he '!’ HivLion a( ll.ainmer- 
smitli, 

1 re.lairned in (he cub (o Wumm, and (hen 
no tiuK' in g<ntig out to Huuimer.uuiHi, 

I found my frienil, a ioos.elv bitllt, heavy-jawed 
man of muldle age, silling’ iti bi., up- l■l^r;5 oHice ; .ui{l 
when I entered he rose lo uelcome me Warmly, 
''.rhen, on my leliiug liitn that 1 laid come to .sci'k 
Ills iidvice, iu! settled himself at id.-; plain writing- 
t,al>le to listHfU. 

The .story i ivlated inleresled him jimt a.s mta-li 
as it h.'id Wyman; but non .and limn in* jumcilh-d a 
note u[ion the .shee.t of p.aper he hud ins! imd.ivel^s 
■jdaecd bt'fore him. i rolatial t he wiiole fiict.s from 
linst 1,0 Iasi', coueeiding imihiitg. '!''he .^eeia-t poi, soil- 
ing appvsak'd (o him, clever detoetive (hat In* was, 
for every man uttaclu'd (o Se.otland Yard will tell 
you (liat a good juany more people die iu London 
of poison anivualiy than e\ev doetors or coroners’ 
juries .sirspect. 

‘Now, what 1 waul, is to gtd; my properly back 
again without these peujde knowing,'' I explained 
at la, St, 

‘1 (piite .me,’ he said. *lf Ihey knew yon had 
followed them up so quickly it might, put an emi 
to their game without you ever knowing whal, their 
mot, ive has been. Ve.s ; you want tba! book back ai 
all costs, but in a seeret way. You ean easily lay 
information before the nmgi.strate; and i eoiihi, on 
that, go and search for the stolen projim-ty. Hut 
ihat’.s hardly your game, Mr Kennedy. We must 
use methods a trifle, mure-, -well, .arti.stie, shall 
we call it?’ uiul hi.s big face broailem'd iulo a 
grin. 

‘Well now, what do you suggf.--t?’ 1 asked. 

But, in, stead of responding, he, uskisl, me for a 
detailed description of the, rare and iateresiing 
volume. Then, when 1 laid giveir it to him, 
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luj raised his eyes i'roin the paper wliereon he had 
made some memoranda, and, with a mysterious 
smile, asked : 

‘Would you he willing to leave the affair entirely 
in my hands, ktr Kennedy? I have an idea that I 
might, witli the assistance of a friend, he able to 
get hold of the hook without this person Selby 
laiowing that it has gone hack into your possession. 
If I attempt it, however, you must not be seen 
anywhere in the vicinity. Any observation kept 
upon the old lady or upon this fellow Selby must 
1)6 done by your friend Captain Wjunan. Would 
you be inclined to act under my directions and lie 
low until I communicate with you 1 ’ 

‘ Certainly,’ I answered, although not yet under- 
standing his point. 

‘ If there is a conspiracy, you ’ll very (picldy be 
spotted if you remain hanging about Harpur Street,’ 
he said. ‘I think, if you’re prepared to pay a 
sovereign or two, that I can get hold of the book for 
you. Only it will have to be done secretly ; and, in 
order lhat you should not be suspected of regaining 
possession of it, you must go arvay into the country 
and wait until yoix hear from me. We don’t want 
them t(j suspect anything, otherwise we may not be 
able to solve the mystery of it all.’ 

‘ I ’ll leave the whole affair in your hands, Noyes, 
of eour.se,’ I responded. ‘ When shall I go into the 
country ? ’ 

^ To-day. Go where you like, to some place within 
easy reacli of town, and stay there till you hear from 
me. Don’t go back to Harpur Street, because it’s 
too dangerous. You must be recognised sooner or 
later. I ’ll find Captain Wyman and explain matters 
to him. Why not run down to .somewhere on the 
Great Northern — to Peterborough, for instance? 
It’.s on the main line, and the first stop of the ex- 
press trains to the north — an hoxtr and a half from 
King’s Cross. You see, I could get down quickly if 
1 wanted to see you, or you could run xxp if necessaxy. 
There ’s a good old-fashioned hotel — the “ Angel.” I 
stopped there once when I was after a German bank- 
note forger, and was vei*y comfortable,’ 

*Very xvell. I’ll go there. That will be my 
address till I hear from you. Tell it to Captain 
Wyman, as be may want to write to me.’ 


After some discussion, in which he steadily 
refused to further enlighten me xipon his .scheme 
for getting hold of The Clo.sed Book, we returned 
together by the undergroujid railway to Charing 
Cross, xvhere we parted, he to seek my friend 
Wyman, and I to hide myself in the small provin- 
cial town of Peterborough, where I arrived tliat 
afternoon about half -past foxxr. 

As Noyes had declared, the ‘ Angel ’ was replete 
with old-fashioned comfort, a relic of the bygone 
posting-days and a centre of agricixltxxral commerce 
on market-days. Except the cathedral, there is very 
little of interest in the town of Peterhoroxxgh ; for 
of late years it has been modernised out of all 
recognition. In itself it is ugljq althoxxgh situated 
in the centre of the rich green pasturage of the 
Nen Valley — a busy place, where the hand of the 
vandal has been at work every^^dlere save perhaps 
in Narrow Street, the small, old-fashioned thorough- 
fare wherein the ‘ Angel ’ is situated. 

I spent the evening examining the interior of the 
cathedral, afterwards taking a stroll as far as the 
village of Longthorpe, and after dinner retired early, 
for I had not yet recovered from my swift joxxrney 
across Europe. 

The following day passed, and still the next, yet 
I could only idle there chafing and anxious regard- 
ing the success of Noye.s’a undertaking. Letters 
from Wyman showed that, aided by Enrico, he 
was still keej)ing observation upon the house, 
althoxxgh he had seen nothing further of my 
friend the detective after his announcement of 
my departure. 

I began to wonder if Noyes had broken faith with 
me. Yet we had been the best of friends in the 
old days when I had lived and worked in London ; 
and I thought I knew him well enough to be con- 
fident thxxt he would assist me in every way within 
his power. 

Therefore I wandered the streets of Peterborough 
or lounged in the bar of my hotel, in hourly ex- 
pectation of some message from him. 

His silence was ominou.s, and my ixnea.'iiness 
increased until, on the third day, I determined to 
remain inactix'^e no longer. 

{To be emtinued.) 


REMINISCENCES OF A SCOTCH MANSE. 



|Y children often ask me to tell them 
of the days when I was a small child 
in a Scotch manse, many years ago. 

special delight 
in these old .stories, when cxxrious 
rumbling coaches carried one to all 
liiu, the very important centres. 

kly father xvas a tall, fine-looking man, with a 
very austere manner and very Calvinistic viexvs. 
He eonsideved the fact of his being ‘our father’ 
must Closure perfect obedience, .sxxbmis,sion, and love 


on our part; and I fear our changed views on these 
points are almost enough to make him turn iir his 
gi'ave. Oxxr mother, however, was a heaven-giveix 
one, so tender axrd quick of sympathy, and de- 
liciously blind to the tresi)asses of her eight xvild 
hoys and girls. 

The old manse was near the church — only a 
terraced garden between, and just beyond tbe grand 
German Ocean. So in stormy xveather tbe foam from 
tbe sea clung to oxxr top windows, or in the sweet 
summer the sxxn’s reflection daz/ded. A (piaint 
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ImrlioiU' lily ju.st below the Iinge clittri Ijoiiealh the 
I'urdeu, where Hliiji.s eaiuo iu to eany away p»l.uU)e.s, 
i>raiiJ, and .‘similar iirudueo. Tliiw IjaHKiui' w;is ever 
lo UK ;i eraved-fuv dclifjfht, but .stridly I’urbidde.ii, 
ahis! by our uiotluu'; riiid this luado it iit.terly 
iiui)oasd)le; tur te.ii tlivayluug'rf were, beaivible e.oiu- 
]iiu'ed to vex in;,;; her dear heart. .Mveii lioalio).;, for 
her Kake, WiW reiiouiieed. The, Iwle ol' .Rliiy l-’iy ju.st 
;u!roK.4 frota U4, and <i hTlle. lartUer al,uu|.; the. IkiKa 
Koek: hle.N4e.d |tliiee.s, which Holvt;d fur us (.he 
dillie.Lilt iirohhan of whore, little boys ami girls 
eauu-i from, for all girls .uoiir tis eame I'ryiu the 
llay and all boy.s from the Hass. 

■\Ve alyoiided e.hureh twice every vSuiuliiv, and 
even when hut three yeans old .sat through sLvty 
uiiautes’ sermon with woudorful submi.ssiou. 

Our father belonged to the old selioul of iiiiui.sters 
who cuuuuitte.d all their .sm-uious to memeuy. Onec 
the two sermons were huilt, he wmdd Wiilk some 
two miles ;iloug the hrmes getting it all hy huiirl, - 
fa, sting all the wliile. Ills peojdo, who revered him, 
called his favourite hine ‘holy ground.' Our fear 
of disturbing all this burden of senuun kejil u,s in 
a slate, all. Humlays of fear aud Uvmhliiig ami of 
mou.se-like .siKmce. 

Such sinking of lu'jirt un Siiturilay uight.s )i,.s wi* 
witne.sw'd the locking away of all toy.s find faii-y- 
books, knowing that the morrow held, fur u.s no 
nice jnagaziue.s or any .secular boulus or .sweet w.'tllo- 
on the summer hrae.s! 'Without the miver-lailing 
sunshine of our imitlmr Wc might have mutinied ; 
but she clasped our hearts with .‘•'■o titrong a hand 
of love, that we Would willingly liave emliuvd tuiee 
as much fur her .sake. 

An object of giuiiU meirimiuit to tis iu ehurelt 
was the ‘beiidhi’ — ^1'iionias Uo.s.s, a liMle, heiil, 
white-haired man of dwarh,sh height aud marvel- 
lulls array. His buiU' ti’uu.scr.s, blue eut-avi’ay eoa(- 
with brass button, s, wai.stcoat of gray woul tan- 
broidered with ]>iuk nwis iu silk, large, lilue tie, 
ami a collar — Widl, he. could just 'pee.[i over it; 
perhaps it kept him fruiu being too muudaue, fur 
he was obliged to look at the minister. Ikwidu 
my father’.s maguiiiceut frame he looked delightful. 
One wintry Sunday Tluimus as usual had carried 
up the big Bible, descended, aud waited our father, 
ready to follow him up llu*. .stains aud close the 
big door of the puli[)it. My father, .sitting hy the, 
vestry fire iu his big ])hud over bi.s gown, ami 
deep iu lus se.vmou, walkei.! into e.hureh ])!iud aud 
all It caught ou a twirly oruameiit of the .stair- 
rail aud fell oil'. Tliuma,s duly picked it up and 
returned it to the vastry. As tlie plaid fell ollV 
however, it showed some big liole.s iu the gown, aud 
this was noticed by a number of the people. On 
tlie eve of the following Sunday, Thomas arrived 
at the manse so full of importance as to be unbear- 
able, carrying a box in which reposed a magniliceut 
new silk gown. While this was being taken to 
luy father we decoyed Thonias to the long upstairs 
hall, and, fetuhing the old gown from it.s cupboard, 
we dressed biin iu it. He was much pleased a.s we 


made bim p;trad(! up .aud down, until .-nuud,. I'miu 
the .si.mly uiaile ii.s fall b.ack inin Hi'ilo' uud 'rimm.'i-. 
into diaatnim, Un Saliuduy .do rn.iun,, it. wa Id' 
duty to diet Um chiircli, aud tlie. '■ w-ut ^ut;U litui', 
for me. .1 would mould, the juiljui,, preaeli him ,a 
.smauoit, .sing piuliu.-, ami li.iieail ui\ dull , li.q.i 
'r]iouia.s iv\\a.i’deil llu'.ie alleiil imi., ip U'‘\ < r l.'iiliug 
lioiKpieUi uf ‘ imui' !,ii |ii'e|( \ ' and tiimue in mv 
pew eacli Huiula,y. 

,,lust iibiiUt ihia t-iiue a, Uev. puipil u.e. giieii 
to the church, .and the old (uii- u.i pro hm. put 
in the garden. .My lirother Ue.\ imd becu cMua 
wicked and .sent In bed fur ilie day, aud my 
mot her bad .-.uiue ruckd fuuciiuu uu. llajipeuiug 
to h'uk out at ooe m (lie uiuduv... uf ilu> draw- 
iug-ruom, ,slie caiiftht .‘■liglit uf Iti-a iu bi.s uighi- 
gowti ilcUii'i'ing .an duiiUiaii .addi'c;-.- ftom the 
pul[at, uliile wc uihcr. .-.il iu ; ileal .aiid mimir- 
ilig row.s oil the giu'deu p.aili, uur ii.'iiid,-; clir'pcd 
J'ound our anklc.aaud chin uu km-e , katcr, when 
uc bad .all been .•'cul Iu bed, and uur tnulher w.a,s 
below eiii';ag''d uHb uue i.,unr sinl uf fun bei'iuiic 
fai.t a, ml furiuu;,, 'I'w he a m.tid v.,! . atud lu ipiiel 
u.s, (hen <a liuai tlue.it uf the ‘Ian,,' bUdl (he luu 
am! iuugliter, miiil uur mutlier ;ip[ie,ii'ed, i'lrap iu 
liaiu! ; uliercujiuii ue ;dl ueie uuddenly iMU/.ed uitli 
a fcrveiit de.'.irc tu !.i\ uur pi.iyer.., .tml duun vu- 
dru)tped on tair kiicca, .My unUiier regarded ns 
for a moment, in i.ilemT, Iheu raid, ‘Ah, you are 
a.U in the Holy uf Holies;* ami ra-nth elo.,)ng the 
duur, mIiu Vet.tU'ned to Imr vk.itur... 

Ou Sunday murniug tiic jvtideuer, S-sudy, w.vj 
!“jtceially orde.i’ed t.u shut up all the em k;- uf uur 
many pmilt.rydmuse.-., and hi.s in; I rmaiuu;- wen* to 
march uj« each cuck .aud rhut him in Liie u,a; hiiig- 
huu.se. In time the t'uck.s bu.ime \<u’y le.'iriUMi 
tiliuiit the performance, ami Vvium the liiat bill 
beg.au they Would .apjtroaeh iheir i.arioii . g.ite.-, ;md 
Mail, then ealudy march tu iheir luck-up. (bur 
great yellow Braiiina u.isa .speci.d .- iua u* in eruw lug, 
aud he was aiwayii the liivt. m t,e ‘';-ho.id* up to the 
AVa.shiug-hoime,. He. bceamc wry l;iuu* iu emuee 
of Sumiay.s, and we all deel.uv.l We had taught 
Jiiia to .s,ay variou.s word.s by epei i.d thump.-i on hi, -5 
hack. Amlhi'U he enjoyed bciicnue-nu ruicd ! One 
Sunday, .ala.s! he liad been furgoiteii, ami our father 
wa.s deep iu Ilk's e.uvfufly cumiuilled uerimm of .aixt.y 
mimiU'.s -eheu Hie yellow llrahm.'i let forth his 
roar. M'here was a )i,air-,e, a pj.'iuei- as my bioHiei-.-, 
that withered them, ami S.uidy .'dipped out to 
march the liisturher to his erll; but the (rain of 
thought wna lost, aud a hymn Iwl to be given, nut, 
while the miui.sler eollecte.d his lo t llirea-m. 

Itr the oppo.site wing of Hie I'liureli from win, re 
our two pew.s were .sat threi,* gaunt, fill, mdu'iupt 
meu, all drt;.s.sed in froek-eoat,'. of l.!;iek elotb. 
■VVe named them ‘The World,* ‘The JHe.di,’ and 
‘The Devi!.’ Their mmie wa.s M — and they 
M'uve aeoiiHlaut turturu to our failier, either by their 
singing, restlessue.ss, or imiUcutiou, 

The feeling was strung ngaiu.-,t. wind inalruiueuts 
everywhere iu our shire; but one parisli uc;u- u.'.' 
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decided t o get one of tliose patent Ixarnionimns wliicli 
recjuive uo organist. Tlie psalui or hymn is inserted, 
and the iustrunient does the rest. The minister had 
given, out the first four verses of the Hundred and 
Xiuetceutli Psalm, and the harmonium started all 
right, hut did not stop at the fourth verse, hut went 
on and on until the whole psalm was done. The 
exhavusted leader of hi.s flock then commanded its 
removal into tlie churchyard, where it pla3''ed on 
until the small hmxrs of the next day, and every 
man, woman, and child had gone to hehold this 
strange and disobedient ‘ mad chest o’ whistles.’ 

There was always church service on Thursday 
evening, au.d in the winter it was our special 
delight to cut faces on a number of big field-turnip.s, 
scoop out the inside, insert a lighted candle, then 
dangle them from the nursery windows to frighten 
the church-goers. Perhaps our terror of heiug 
found out added to the i)leasure ; anyhow, even at 
this late date a thrill of pleasure passes over me 
at the very recollection I Then, roasting apples 
at the nursery fire — a pin fur each of us stuck 
in the wooden mantelshelf, and the apple dang- 
ling from a thread, a saucer helow each to secure 
the delicious syrup. Never have roasted apples 
tasted half as nice since. Then the evenings 
Avith our mother while she read to us and we 
roasted chestnuts ! 

At family prayers, morning and eve, we read two 
verses round each, and the servanhs Avere alwajvs 
brought in and made to read too. Our new cook, 
‘Sauna,’ a Avoman of great size and lung-power, 
Avas reading as usual until she came to the verse, 
‘And Moses did exceedingly fear and quake;’ she 
said ‘and quack J There Avas a general explosion; 
Ave Avere ordered to our rooms, Avhile our mother 
Avas seized Avith a sudden and veiy savava lit of 
coughing AA’-hich required the burial of her face in 
her handkerchief. Another day our mother asked 
Sauna how old she Avas. She reidied, ‘I’m dirty, 
and ixiy husband ’s dirty-tAvo ’ (‘ I ’m thirty, and my 
hushand is thirty-two ’), 

There vx'as a regular needlewoman kept to mend 
our many socks and stockings, and cA'en to make 
the small hoys’ trousers; hut one day there aa'US 
revoll. Jack had fitted on a new pair to please our 
mother ; hut Avhen she left the room he thrcAv the 
trousers at Mrs Bruce, saying, ‘’W’ear them j'our- 
seJE, Bruce.’ lle.SLilt : he Avas promoted to the big 
boys’ tailor. 

A very bright spot in our small lives Avas made 
hy a dear old farmer, Eichard Grace. His house 
was not far from the manse. He Avas a lonely 
man — iimuarried ; and on his broad but tender 
breast Ave sobbed out many of our childish griefs. 
Ouce our brother Mark did not Avait until the 
(iompletion of his toilet, so anxious Avas he to tell 
fill' Grace something. His nurse, after a futile 
search in the house, found him seated on the good 
man’s kuee, his small body clothed onlj'' in his little 
flannel shirt, surmounted by his Avide- brimmed 
garden-hat. 


We had, like many other families, an aunt Jaiie, 
a very prim and A\-ealthy old lady. >She had married, 
late in life, and had an old maid’s idea of Avhafe 
children should be Eke. I believe she Avas verj- 
fond of us in her qaa'ii. Away ; but there Avere foAi 
practical proofs. Her splendid garden boasted fat 
gooseberries, juicy apples and pears; and, oh, the 
straAvberries ! But we Avere not alloAved the full 
run of this Eden, and liow Ave mourned 1 She was 
a AvidoAv, and AA'as seized by periodical Aveeping 
attacks re her lost partner, Tlieii it Avas our broLhei 
Mark shone out. He Avould draAv his fingers through 
his hair, bringing it over his brows, turn ixp his 
folded collar until it reached Avell up his cheeks., 
turn doAvn the corners of his mouth, and say. ‘ Oh 
dear! oh dear I’ squeezing out a tear mean while 
then, springing up, catch f.lie old auntie in his arms,, 
and say,, ‘ Cheer up, old lady ; I ’d rather marry you 
myself than see you as put alxout.’ 

Our postman, Titus, Avas a great character, and 
Avas ever Avcighed down hy the fact that he Ava? 

‘ On Her Majesty’s Service.’ lie Avould never look 
at any one on the street Avhen he carried the letters:, 
but I’ve knoAvn him to relax somcAvhat in our 
garden. One snowj’ Christmas our sister Max had. 
espied Titus from a top Avindow, opemed the front 
door, and rushed out, forgetful of the icy state of 
the garden path. She coidd not stop herself once 
started ; and Titi.is, seeing this, opened his arms and 
she rushed into them, and they Avaltzed on doAVU 
the path until a kindly hedge stopped them. After- 
AA’ards, Avhen Max married and Avent abroad, he 
AA'ould tremble Avitb. delight Avhen he saAv the Indian, 
stamp on the letter*, and purchased a huge Avhistle,. 
Avhich he hlerv quite a quarter of a mile from the 
manse, so that our mother miglit knoAV the Avished- 
for letter Avas near. He Ava.s also obliging enoirgh 
to SAveep the manse chimneys periodically. He had 
a glass eye, Avhieh gaA’o him much anxiety; so on 
those eventful morniug.s lie Avould produce from 
Iris jrocket a pill-box Avith a little pad of wadding 
at the bottom, and Avith the aid of a hairpin fork 
out the glass eye, aud softly placing it in his box, 
put it under nurse’s care. A ferv years ago I visited 
again the dear old toAvn. Titus Avas still postman,, 
and one da}* I met him. He signed to me to folloAv 
him, Avitli supreme dignity aud gravity, up a little 
aEej*. Putting his hand in his breast-pocket, lie 
handed me his photograph. I have it still. His 
masonic dress makes him look so nice, and his glass 
eye is in full cAddence. 

In the o.ld chiu'eh3'’ard we used to pleasantlj' 
shudder, but doubt if Ave should have liked it by 
mght. It Avas so arranged that only a part of it 
could be seen at a time, and the ‘dead-house’ 
gaA’’e a reality to many of the Aveird stories av'c 
AY ore told aud read of, telling of ‘body-lifting,’ 
&c, ; and the quaint epitaphs on the tombs Avere 
AAmnderfiil — one quite Avished to have knoAvn the 
composers. 

It AA-as a cruel coast on Avhicli we li\*ed, and during 
the winter mouths there Avere frequent shipu'rccks.. 
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1 can remember uiie in part/icular. It Wcas a Sunday 
uigbt alxjul, nine o’clock, when tlui cries and alivieks 
o£ tin; dr()^vlung i)eoi)le could be clearly beard above 
tbe storm. Our father and th(>, boys went to help; 
my mothe.r stayed to ])ray. I seem st.ill to feel 
the chill of the window glass as 1 pressisd my 
face .against it in a to]) room overlooking Bie .s(.‘fi, 
shuddering as the cries were carried to me on the 
wind. Next day rows of bodies lay stretched out 


in the room ladow Llm town hull, .and in tint church- 
yard rows of graves Udl of that. !i,\vf\d night.. 

Many years have iKis.scd since these; old d.ay.s of 
which J write. Our .swasej. mot Inn' lias (‘iil.ored 
into her kingdom, d'hose of u;i wiio st.ill live are 
.Mcattered far, A new general ion of childrmi nui 
about the man.se g.arden ; and I wntider if l.ln'\ will 
.some day look Imek as ple.asanlly .m ! do on the 
grand though som(!wh;i,(. froubbHis da\s <>F youth. 


THE TO RE AD OH’S T A L 1 S M A .N. 



DI.DN’T draw up until a chestnut 
wood, .studded with granite boulders 
as big as elephants, offered me some 
chaxaaing (-.over ; and hero I spent 
a pest ilent cool evening for the time 
of the year. I reckoned on liudiug 
my man at our meeting-place : wc had blundered 
through ,su many .scrapes that i dare .say I wms a 
tride ].»resumptuous by this time in the demands 
I itiade of Dame Fortune. Not, however, as it 
turned out. 

And so in the dead of night I groped ]>ack up the 
hill to the hermitage. But there was no sign of the 
fellow, and I eoufe.ss T xvas annoyed. It .soenuid i(j 
me he deserved his fate if he had Iteen killed in 
failing to do what 1 htvl dune with .stich ease. 

1, gave him several minutes’ grac.e, and thmi, stiff 
though my spiked leg wa.s, decided to exph)r<‘ a 
little higher still. Liie horse I tethenid at the 
back of the shrine, where Dermot would l>i; sure, 
to see it (and draw conclu.sion.s) if he arrived in 
my absence. A lame man indeed, 1 stumbled on 
and cursed the granite stones that troubled me in 
the dark.. 

But all was quiet save for the wind that nioane<l 
from the cold Estrellas to the west. A .spark or 
two of light where Guarda’s sentinels footed it 
under the old castle rixiu -were the only tokeics that 
I was not alone here, these three thousand feet or so 
above the sea’.s level. 

1 crawled on till I was close to the hut of tlie 
unfortunate rascal of a Fortuguec who hud played 
us so evil a trick, ff’he croak of a carrion crow here 
made me stop sharply and peer to the left, where 
two or three enormous che,stuiit-tree.s with InJlow 
trunks made black blots on the hillside. I had 
noticed tliexu twice tluit day ; the second time, even 
in my scamper, 1 thought of them that at a man’s 
worst tliere would he splendid cover for Ills hack in 
one of them to help him to die. From the neare.st 
of these trees something now swayed ob.scurely, 
and, lookiarg at it, I saw another bird rise from it 
and spread its wings. 

It was a hanged xnan, of course. Portugal and 
Spain had .such decorations in plenty between 180B 
and 1813. 

My concern in this particular hanged man was to 


ftscerlain if it might be Dermot. But instead uf 
Dermot it wa.s llu.si>nilo the Sjianiard, ami i laid 
scarcely learnt this when ;mo|lu'r ;-b:ipe lotuued oui 
from a lowe.r bougb farther on. Ami ihi.-; sv;i;- tlie 
poor little Wpanbih girl, MnsendoA datipjili'r 1 

Bad time.s they wi-re to lead to such doings bad 
emmgb li» please the devil himself in lii.s foulust 
humour ! 

j t.ried the (tthcr Itve.s after this to i-ei- if my man 
might be a third tit-bit .strung nji for tlieduarda 
binls to .Slip on. Hut there was no Derniut, ; and 
then I cut down the bodies and si.roked the cold 
clmeLs of that juiur maid who.se f;Uc might, yet. have, 
lieeu wor.se Ilian it was. A ]»arling in the clumts 
.shed a sulky light on the tduld'.s face ami briskly 
llitted from it, ;is if aidnuned of iheeoutrnsi of its 
own nglim!,s.s with her .serene, .angel espreseien. 1 
eovered her with <die, stunt leave, s and t wig.- to Kt'cp 
the. evowa otr until the. morning, when it was to be 
hoped the Ghurch Would ;ee to deeent buihd for 
both of tihein. 

And l\.n.semlo also 1 began to cover up, balies-in- 
the-wood fa.sbion. But. in the aei of cutting’ mure 
twig.s 1 remembered bis words .-ibont i.lmt blac’k ludl 
of liair of bi.s, 'i'u be .sure, tlie eoiiling itself xvas 
only a lureador’.s fattey, to give him an iudividu- 
iility to catch the eye ; but he bad implie.d .sume- 
tliing more tlian that. 

1 .stooped to lii.s head, and, ftlnibling at the blub, 
produced a little metal eliigy of .a Tanll weigbiiig 
about two oun(‘e.s. 'I'his was all, and it was ;ik of 
no more account ibau ;i silver ,<- 111111 ’ box that I 
pocketed it and afterward,'! linlslu'd tny ta.-k. in 
tlio meantime 1 li.ad e.xamined the eo|t;ige itself and 
found no trace, of Dermot. .\nd tmw that all was 
dune that ctmlil be, ! was for the shrine again and 
a brisk night-journey over the mountain into the, 
Zezere valley. 

.But having returned to my ('id, Imre 1 found 
Dermot Lake as calm and n.suul if he were ju.st 
back from a mere, live-mile ride, for a roo.sler. lb; 
wa.s handling my hm’.se’.s legs, ;iud his own house 
stood by and ajipruved bis oe.e.utiation. 

^I’m glad to .se.e you, my lad,’ I said. 

‘Indeed, sir, and it’.s myself (hat. was in .sjiirils 
jmt now when I di.scuve.red your honour’s charger. 
Belike it’s no time, now for e.xplanation.s,’ said he. 
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‘No time at all. We must to horse and away, 
said I. ‘ Hurt anywhere ?’ 

He answered hesitatingly. 

‘No, .sir — only niy feeling.s. It’s a,s an old 
woman I’m dressed, .sir ; and hut for being able, by 
the grace of God, to .split up her gown and reef it 
into a make-shift kind of breeche.s, it ’s a petticoated 
female I’d be this minute.’ 

Indeed, now that I looked at him more narrowly, 
he was an odd figure. But as he was sound in wind 
and liml), this was just nothing at all ; and so off 
we moved up the hillside, leading our horses, and I 
mighty soon with little curiosity left in me about 
Hermot’s adventure. My leg was crying for a bed 
to rest itself on, and the more I said to it ‘Gee up !’ 
the more heavily it moved. I was glad to mount 
when we had,turned the ridge, and the rest of the 
descent, with the river bellowing in its gorge to the 
right, was no such torment. Our mounts fared 
badly, poor things, and with daybreak we changed 
them for a couple of broad-backed mules that 
brought us into Covilha by breakfast-time. And 
here I joined Barnard’s Rifles and got the blessing 
of medical comforts, and my man moulted his frock 
and could challenge the blue sky with his cocked 
nose as impudent as ever again. 

As for his escape, there wasn’t a deal in it. A 
clubbed musket had stretched him out while he 
stood rejoicing at my luck, and when his senses re- 
turned he was in the Quarda lock-up, in his shirt 
and socks and never a thing else. If he’d been 
anything but an Irishman such a situation would 
have chilled the heart of him ; but, being what he 
was, he set to work on the sensibilities of the 
moustached wife of liis jailer (an ancient body), and 
with a hap’orth of blarney made i)utty of her. 
She not only gave him a file, but helped him to 
sliift the bars of the window and lavished her ward- 
robe on hil^l. Nor was that all either. She told 
him where his horse was stabled, and how he could 
get it. And all the reward she asked was the 
favour of his prayers on saints’ days, and his pro- 
inise that when the British army again cleared 
Guarda of the French he would do what he could 
for Maria Pereira, 

Faith ! she had her reward, honest creature. The 
last I heard of her she was a grandee in Lisbon, with 
a dozen nephews and nieces courting her for the 
money she had saved as cook to the British Minister 
there. The Duke managed that for her, as he 
managed so much else for the deserving small fry as 
well as the heroes in the land. 

But to get on. with my story as far as Rusendo the 
toreador has a hand in it. With a healed leg I found 
the Duke and gave him my news, with which he was 
moderately pleased. 

‘ When are you going to get killed, Bill Bucking- 
ham ? ” he asked afterwards, as dry as dust. ‘ They 
talk about mij life being charmed, but I couldn’t 
have rirshed that crowd in Guarda like 3 mu with- 
out picking up a few tiresome leaden friends. 
You’re the most wonderful man in the Intel- 


ligence Department, not excepting Colonel Grant 
himself.’ 

As may be supposed, I thanked my lord for that 
compliment. 

‘And the most lucky ! ’ he added, as if he meant 
it. 

It was an inspiration that made me at that moment 
haul out the little golden bull which I had taken 
from the toreador’s head. 

‘Has your lordship any fancy for trinkets like 
this i’ I said, seeing that for once he appeared to 
have a spai’e minute or two. 

‘ Ver}'- pretty,’ cpioth he ; ‘ very neat,’ examining 
the article. ‘Whom did you kill for it ?’ 

I’ll do the Duke the justice to say no one was 
more ready to apologise like a gentleman when he 
had misjudged a fellow-soldier. I told him the 
entire history of the thing; and then he gave me 
back the toreador’s talisman, and smiled. 

‘I’m sorry, Buckingham. I wronged you just 
now,’ he said. ‘ I eat my words to the last syllable 
of them. And keep your booty, man. Much obliged 
to you ; hut I ’ve no room for such lumber. I ’ve 
another kind of bull to get by the horns, and, egad, 
sir ! it ’s taking me all my time. Good-day to you, 
Captain Buckingham.’ 

After that it was just chance and a bad even- 
ing at piquet with Forrett of the Light Division 
Avhich brought me to the most disappointing pitch 
of necessity that ever came even to one of the Tip- 
perary Buckinghams, a family renowned for their 
chastenings at the hands of Providence. 

I gave Forrett my I 0 U for the seven guineas I 
was short, and in the morning looked up Harley 
Hart, that sharp son of Jerusalem who made two 
fortunes between 1811 and 1816 as a camp-fol- 
lower and purchaser of things that had lost their 
proper owners. 

He was called Harky for his way of prefacing an 
offer with a ‘ Harkeo, captain ! ’ ‘ Harkee, my lad 1 ’ 
and so forth, according to the quality of his 
customers. 

Harky Hart w^as immediately interested in my 
bull when I had again related its little history. 

‘ Now that, captain,’ he said, ‘ is sometliing like. 
It’s gold, of a sort, and it’s not ill-shaped. They 
bring me china vases six feet high and mirrors ten 
feet square, and, by Joshua ! they grumble if I don’t 
pay for ’em Ity the square inch when it costs me 
a fortune to keejj the rubbish from being smasbed 
to little pieces. I ’ll give you five guineas for tins, 
captain, just because it ’s so small.’ 

I told the rogue I ’d been offered ten. It was 
true, too; though Dauby White made it a deucedly 
provisional oiler : he ’d give it me when we were 
both in England again. 

‘Harkee, captain !’ .said the rascal to this ; ‘it’s 
broken. You can hear its ribs rattle. But I’ll 
tell you what ; I ’ll pay for it at three guineas 
the ounce, and that’s full melting-price, or there- 
abouts.’ 

Out came his pocket scales, and with great grum- 
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Whig riai-ky Hai-t liiuidi-d um stiWU gui]U!:i,s and a 

quarter. : 

And tlimi he pulled In'a own iiutie if he ^vel'e 
paa-jeuned )iy iiiiiuoii.siU'ab1e glee, and remiirked : 

‘Tint U'iw a vein piv.tly .stury the puor l)ull. 
ligliler told you, Cajitaiii I’.uoluiigliam ; but don’t 
you lliiuk liiu Ihuperor of Morneeu \v:l.H making 
imi of liim'l’ 

‘hiiitli ! and it huri oecurred to me, Uarky,’ .sahl T. 

‘ i'e.s ; and uuleMrf it waa not so,’ said he, hoi, sting a 
huvulug-glaaa to Ida eye. aud examining the hull, *it 
is you U’iio hiXA'e made fun of me. 1 have given you 
a magnilkeiit inane. Cod grunt 1 h.ave not Avronged 
myself and my dear little ohildren at home !’ 

1 hadn’t liniahcd laughing before the dcAV 
waddled auaty, Avith many dubious shakes of the 
head. The idea of Hurley Hart Avronging any one 
except a tdieut Ava.s too .subtle for my .sanity. And 
that evening 1 p:n5.sed the juke along at dinner as 
something too good to keep, and the .laugh went 
Avith it again. Only one fellow kept a steady euuu- 
teuuuce. it Avus Cjlrimstouc of llie .lilngiueer.s. 

‘i’ll lay you an even guinea,’ said OvimstuUe 
when Ave Avere ipuet, ‘that your talisniau would 
have, been dieap to Hart at a tlu)iii3;iud guinea.s,’ 

‘Take, him, Bill,’ cried Forrett ; and, faith! I 
booked that wagev as 1 hooked so many others I’d 
no probalnlity of preu'ing, 

‘Bight ! I’ll see Hart about it in the morning,’ 
said (jrim.stonc. 

But in the luoruiug there Avas no llavky 1 lavt. any- 
Avhere tube, fuiiud or Im.ard of. He lanl cleared olV 
for Lisbon Avith an aiubulanreqiarly, and thus fur 
the present there wa.s an end of him. 

And, c.gad ! it Avusu't a time with the rest of ns 
to be thinking deejily about him or guinea- Avugers 
cither, iladajox, Salamanca, Vittoria, .San Sebastian, 
aud Mans him-self alone know how many tough 
little affairs tilled up our leisure. Aud I was nevm' 
idle even A\'heu the re.st were playing at A\-inte.r 
quarters. 

Tile, allies Averc Avonderful throngliout these 
mouths aud years, as all creation that matters to 
ns knows full Avell ] aud the Baku u'as-..hiiu.self, 
consistently. 

This brings ns to Hecember IdKl, St Jean de 
Luz, and a ball at the Hotel de \dlle Avhich his 
AvoiAslup the flavor U’as good enough to gi\'c at the 
Oeuerars suggestion, 1 wa.s at thal, ball, and so wa.s 
Grimstone. ^ 

Of course tlwre Avere mighty fess' ladies to help 
ns along — eighteen, to be exact ; and maybe three 
hundred of us oliicers. That aa'us how Grimstone 
and I happened to be Avaltzing together. 

Grimstone came prancing up to mo when 1 was 
drinking a drop with Baysham of Lord Hill’s divi- 
sion, and finely excited and amused ho seemed. 

‘Will you giA^c me the pleasure of a dunce, 
Jtiss Bucldughaiu, dearH said he, with a monkey 
smile. 

‘After you’ve drunk something, Grim,’ said I. 
‘ And Avhut ’s in the Avind V 


He Avinked at t.he ot hers. 

‘A ve.ry line lady b in liu: uiiiJ, Ali' : itiirking. 
ham,’ said In'. * i ‘m tliiuKin;'' Ann 'll b-' jcviicin: 
!W Jacttb Avlii'ii you r-ci' hou i lie i 

W'ith that 1 .“.itojipr.fl iiiii null en '■ b_\ liil.in;', hi. 
ai’in fur the joke, aii-l alltiwinp; Inm In le.nl me 
the eireh'. iMaAbe m\ lijoiiv iiu! e.Me l 1\ l;el\- 
like, ami, faith ! it, V iml I am iouuit it, | 

laughed n.S Imid ns the olhe?.., i i dnl, uiieit 

Grimstone alnng hill .'a-nt rimmi (u\ AA.-ii.^t, 

Mbit (I guinea, aluiut auU. Hill'ff be A\ 1u,-~pered, 
with another nf lu.": griuii ere ue i iarie'l. 

‘.Not a franc,'' Kuiil 1. 'Wliy'r 
‘Tell ,Aou uhen uui’i'e Asimleil,’ .lid he; and 
aAA'ay Ave whisked. 

He eontinued hks siiir\ ubeu AVe were getting our 
breath, Avilh our leg.- .'•imig.lil bci'uje n-, it ; iugf nu 
the. blue lu.-lielie.s I'V the w.iH, wilb niirrur,;; at our 
baeka tiud ti man serving ehanipagm* to ue, 

‘ir^eeii llarky Hart T t trinr tmie ,i ted. 

‘Nut silii’e ,>on know W bein’ ;• usl !, 

‘jXo'f Ye! he n .'1 bunt, lll . w ile hej'i Ino, I 'll 
introduce urn. Gome .'dong..' 

lie. jiimjied up and i'iidei\ euongb .‘topped llrigii- 
dier lleii.-on, viho w;i. p.is'.,iitp with a pii_« of an old 
woman on his arm. Iliit tin- !irii'..!dier furg.ne hitin 
‘ It A all right . Hon t apolugj , be da. 'J/ioi 
A'uacaap, 'a((ft/fOffc/* ;ind \t ilb .t liri.-k )>uw in* relt'a.-i-d 
him.'ielf from this red fared cte.tiJH'.’ in white ;ilk 
ami featlier,., Avilli di.'ituoud,. lo tin buttdtcd abuttt 
he.r, ami one ntiperb getsi ht her hair jo t !>e,!ow the 
featlier.s. 

‘ Harom'S.V wild tlrhm.foiie, Goa iifetid Gaptiin 
Jiuetingham solicits tite honour nt .ni mi rod uc! ion,’ 
‘With pleicaire, air,’ cried nlie, .dl eagertle; g 
smiles, ,'uid ]iei>p}ratiou. 

And then 1 made nty bow, and v.a> otdA ball 
l.broug,b it wlmn 1 nudenlood (h:;! it wa . ilackv 
Hart.V wife tuAxluan 1 was beiu;, pie cnied. ,\mi 
l.bnu we all lailgbed. They Wen- ^ ty li.me.; a., Avel! 
a.s red times. 

‘I’ll leaA'e \oii,’!-,uid Griuiraum-, ^ and Iq-uJid-ln 
you’ll ]>:ty Jne my gulm-a.’ 

Befoin 1 could yiy ajiuUier A\utd the woman w.’is 
astoni.shing me, 

‘Gapttiiu. Buekinghaui,’ the Avbiipeved, ''wbiit a 
beiuttifnlroiniinee it wa.s about Nouand tin diamond; 
My liinsbaml .Ihuibeu .say.-i in* won’t Ii.im.* ibe import 
ence Uj face, you, but, “ Kuiibi,- b ! ” .'.(w-. 1. “I’ll 
tell bun lUVMelf, and he’ll behace like a ttue gentle- 
man iibout it, tut .sure it.-i my unme'.' Su'.uinab.” 
This is it on the Imekh' of tny {iltimed 

‘J. give you my word, tnadatue,’ ;;ud I. minii, 1 
don’t know wind, you ’re. talking tibmd,’ 

Bhc huighed with the ma.si' ui a roelcei. 

‘Lii, no,’ she .said; ‘Imw niniple of me tmt to 
renuiiuber ! But it’s nothing to yiuir owji .sim- 
plicity, cuptidu. Illy husbaiid says so ton, and, buss 
mo. I ho skotdd bo a judge, AVby, the di.inn.md wa.s 
in the little, gold bull's .stomach, if 1 ma\’ jumilion 
such a thing to agentleman tind an ollicer. Keubeu 
guossed there Avas something good in it, ;iml he 
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found tlie opening, uiid — lie ’s refused five thousand 
guineas in Bond Street for it. The best of it is, 
you h;i\-en't a claim on Eeuijen for another farthing ! 
lie bought us a title last year in one of those little 
(.lernian kingdoms that used to have kings each to 
hiu — so he Siiys, Captain Buckingham ; but that ’s 
between you and me and the looking-glass. But 
it ’s a sure thing he wouldn’t have wasted his money 
on such extravagance if it hadn’t a-been for the 
dianiond. “ It ’d grace a princess, old woman,” said 
he; and though I’m only forty -seven, captain, I 
wasn’t offended for joy of thinking how mj’^ beauty 
was going to be adorned, and my name too.’ 

Grimstone had drifted back to us ; he was finger- 
ing his chin and smiling. 


I grasped misfortune with iron fingers and rose — 
I hope with the composure of a gentleman. 

‘You may mention me to your husband if you 
like, madam,’ said I, ‘ and tell him that I have no 
Avisli to excel in the more sordid arts of life. I hear 
him no malice. Your servant.’ 

And, faith ! in ten minutes I was roaring with 
laughter about it, and telling the tale for all 
listeners. But it took some doing. And Grim- 
stone’s guinea was a painful trilie to hand over 
in such cu'cumstances. 

Thank God! the Enckiugliams could no more 
outwit a fellow-creature like Harky Hart than they 
could fly with the old family manor-house tied to 
their hoots ! 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AHH ARTS. 



SHELL-FISH. 

E have heard much of late of the 
‘oyster scare’ due to the contami- 
nation of ihat favourite delicacy, 
owing to its feeding in polluted 
water. But for every oyster con- 
sumed as food there must he 
hundreds of the smaller kinds of .shell-fish which 
form a staple article of diet among the poorer 
classes. In the humbler streets of our cities may 
be seen barrows loaded with mussels and cockle.s, 
which are sold by the saueerful. In a report 
made to the Local Government Board in 1895, 
it was shown that these fish, which are cooked 
before being hawked about the streets, are a 
source of danger from the fact that the cooking 
is not snlficient to tliuruughly destroy the micro- 
organisms of enteric fe\nr or cholera, should they 
he present. The Eishmougers’ Company have lately 
caused some experiments to he made by Dr Klein, 
their bacteriological adviser, and he confirmed the 
opinion expressed in that report. It would seem 
from these experiments that the common practice 
of plunging the shells into boiling Avater lowers 
the temperature to such a degree that the heat is 
not sullicieut to sterilise their contents, and that 
if the huiiiug Ijc continued until this result is 
brought about the fish are unsalcahle. It is sug- 
gt;sted that by a system of steaming in property 
devised apparatus the difiiculty might he met. 
Mussels, it is stated, are more difficult to deal 
with than cockles ; they are very foul feeders, 
and not easy to sterilise. 


It is, perhaps, Irecause the oyster is so tolerant of 
germs of differeirt kinds that Professor Dubois of 
Paris was led to try an experiment Avhich is said 
to he successful, although Ave should he inclined to 
take it AA'ith the customary grain of salt. He has, 
it is said, found it possilrle to inoculate oysters with 


the disease of Avliich the pearl is a result. The 
Oliinese have for a long time practised the art 
of pearl-culture Avith the fresh-Avater mussel, the 
method adopted being the insertion iirto the liA'iiig 
mussel of little balls of Avax. The creature is then 
returned to the Avater, and endeavours to reduce 
the discomfort arising from the presence of these 
intruders by covering them Avith a layer of nacre 
or iuother-oI-i»earl. S]:)ccimens of shells lined Avitli 
rows of these artificially induced gems can be seen 
in many of our lAuiseums. 

CII>13E-MAKING. 

A report on tbe subject of this industry, Avritteu 
by expert workers, has recently been published by 
the Board of Agriculture, and it is to be hoped that 
farmers in apple-groAving districts Avill profit by it. 
We learn from it that at present the Avork of cider- 
making is of a most liap-ha/ard kind, no tAvo 
districts producing a cider of like quality, Avhilst 
very often the product from tAA'Q farms in the 
same district Avill be totally unlike. What is 
Avauted is greater uniformity of practice, greater 
cleanliness, and an effort to disestablish ‘rule of 
thumb’ in favour of scientific methods. In tbe 
year 1897 large quantities of aiiples were bought 
in Somersetshire and taken to France for cun- 
version into cider, and the question naturally 
arises, hoAV could it pay our farmers better to 
dispose of tbeir fruit thus than to make it 
into cider themselves? There is a notion that 
the public demand here is for a sweet cider, 
Avhidi is more easy of production than is a 
‘dry’ kind. But possibly the public care for this 
because they Iiave no experience of anything 
better. ‘ Place before them a good dry cider,’ says 
one of the authors of this report, ‘ and few Avould 
ask for Avine.’ They recommend tlie making of 
three brands of the beverage: ‘A,’ extra dry, 
containing not more than 2 per cent, of sugar ; 
‘B,’ dry, Avith 4 per cent.; and ‘0,’ SAveet, con- 
taining a greater excess of sacchiiriue matter. 
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CHAMBEBS’S JOURNAT. 


Uidcr-ui.'iking is cmc of the few iiidiistvies in wliicli 
Fovf'.igiiera b/ivc not ns ye.t entered iut,o competition 
with us; Imfc if our fannens luigbct it, they may 
ste]> iu to miict tlui (hmiand for a good <iiialifcy 
wliicli uudoiibledly exists in tliia euuntvy. 

IjAI'INCJ 'I'HIO T)um'. 

A few years ago f.he.re was nuK'h (iorrcispandence 
in the pfijau's comawn iiig tlic advantage of salt- 
water for street use ai. our seaside resorts. It was 
naturally claimed that to emidoy fresh- water which 
had been carefully jiurified for drinking purjroses 
was wasteful iu tlie exli'eme. Tbo sea was in- 
exhaustible, and the use t)f its water on the road- 
ways gave the surface a coinpactuess wlucli it did 
not before ])0Pse.ss. Besides, a supply laid on for 
watering puiposes would be gladly biken advantage 
of by those who valued a sea-bath iu tlieii' own 
liousos. Perhaps the most convincing argument in 
favour of the innovation was the saving to tlu* 
ratepayers which it promised. Alas for all these 
anticipated beundits ! after a feAv years’ trial sea- 
water is pronounced to i>e au utter failure for 
watering purjtoses. 'I’he salt-mud which it iiuikes 
in conspiracy wit.h the soil dissolves the varnish 
off the carriagi's, Llnj salt-dust delicpiesces on the 
goods of the tradesmen, and tlu'. Avalm* itself eor- 
rndes the pipes in which it is carried to its mis- 
chievotis work. One more sin is biid to tlie score 
of the water ; iti escaping from the leaky pi[>es it. 
gets to the roots of the trees and kills diem uH' 
wholesale. Further particulars eoneerning this 
matt,er may be gathered from a report, recently 
made to the cor])omtiou of liasLings, Sussex, by 
their engineer. 

INSM' lUilST-S. 

The South African farmer has to reckon with a 
singularly large' variety of insect depredators, and 
of tbc.se the tick wbieb infests goads, .sheep, ;uid 
cattle is ])erba}ai tlnj most, dreaded. A recent 
ksue of the dupe nf (had Jlopi: A tjrkultuTid 
Joimucl contains the account of the manner iu 
wblcli a farmer successfully combated the scourge 
so far as it alfects goats, lie had a large Hock of 
these animals which wore badly affected with the 
tick, and he found what appeals to be a remedy 
in the Avild garlic. Ife g,ave the goats a smail 
([imntity of this plant, and, althougli the insects 
were not killed, they forsook their hosts. The 
following year the animals were ({uite free from 
the pest when the tick-season arrived. It Avill 
be a good thing for South Afx'i(;.au farmers if this 
.simple treatment be found efficacious in other 
hands, and we shall look forwitvd with interest 
t'O corroboration of the statenient made. 

CniMUEYB THAT HMOKB, 

Among the minor incouvenieuees of civilised life 
is the chimney with a down-draught, which wiuses 
tlu; .smoke to retrace its steps with the most dis- 
agreeable resull.s. Many devices have been intro- 
duced to cure this evil, as an extensive view of 


chinnmy-pot land in any of our citifs will prove, 
But wc are not aware that, tin; \arinu;'i wnndcrful 
form.s which Imvc, been giviui toilie :,moke ouibu, 
have had any lUlect in con'eiM iiiJ' the vagarie.s of 
the vciilly iibslinaic l■luIum‘y. A orw aitpliance, 
whi(th hits the merit, of Mimplii-iii, while i(, k 
illmUMt luvisililc from tlu; ritivet level, b;i,‘s been 
iutrodiUH'.d by Mc.'.'sru (JreigiS,'. Smith of .Sj, Andrecs, 
.N".?*, It lia.s the form of ;i e.rou', whieli is made 
of .such ii size that. it. will tit. iu(.o the itpeuiij.,. 
of an ordintiiy dome.'^lie. ehimney-pot. ’riU,-. cro.-;- 
is made of g.ah';mi.sc.d iron, aud is eonijioHed of a 
serio.s of V-.shaped chainu'ls, <nu‘ Itelow tlu; otlu'r. 
The idea i.s that when flic wind .^trikes the, opimiiig 
from any (piarlcr, it will, instead lU' linding an 
uninterrupted channel down the cliinmoy, si.rikc 
these metallic, canals .and be immediately dellected 
upwards. The iiiveiitiou luci been liii.ed to a 
number of boluses in St Andrew.^ and is de.servedly 
iippreciated. 

IlKSTUI t'I’luN (U’’ NA'll U\l, .Ui'KNKUV. 

d’hcri; is .sometbing like a eouiiuu.d baltU* goi\ig 
on between (hose who A'alu.’ ilii- l.eautie.s of tmture 
ami regard them a.s ;i preeious biui(ii;u>, ujul those, 
wiuisi! ide.’us are <jf ;i more ittilil;a'i:Oi ebaract<;r. 
Siieb a eouiiiet i.s Jtust now jMgittg in the. eounly of 
Somcniet shire between rival fast ion..., om; of whieh 
is de.siniu.s of ]ire.serviug i.liat grand gorge in the 
( 'heddfir eliflVi, tbe like of wbieb eannot, be m.'ifelied 
in tlu; eouutry, aud the utdgue pieee. of river- 
.seeuery a,t (ffifton near Hristol ; while tin* other is 
intent, upon .sma.sliing up tlie linn-stone .at. botli 
plaees I'ortlte [MUpo;!;; of niakiiitt ro.ad metal of the 
pieces. There, .are jdenty rff otlnu’ places from 
which the stoUe. coubi be pioenred, but llu'VC 
h;ii)peim lobe a rotid with an ea'-,y ptr.ulieut to the 
railway at (heddar, ami u etjuvi'iiient w:i(er\\ay at 
(dlifton, tlnus nuduiig tram^pori tjf {.in; mineral 
e.he.api;r lluui it otberwi.se would be, !t is to la; 
lu>]u;il for tin; cri'tlit of bummi nature that, the 
tbreateiied oldiieration of two simh bt'auly .sjiot.s 
will not l>e allowed to pi-oceed, 

llKM- roUKrCr.Vi’lOX. 

It Is a relief to turn from sueli v;md;di,sm to tbe 
.sebeuu; formulated by the reecutly inaug'ui’ateil 
Midland ileidlbrestlng Awioeiatiou, the obje<;t of 
which Is to c<tver with trees ami vtu'fiure. the wast.v 
lands, pit-tip, s, iiml '.spoil’ banks tin; refu.-a; of 
mining oja'i’ation.a which have led to a e.onsider.able 
stretch of laud being known uh tin; ^ 'iil;iek dounlry.’ 
It i.s e.stimated that no ftuver l.ban tliirl.y thousand 
aevOR of land have been converted into these ua.te- 
lu;a]».s, half of wliicli arc now lyiii*,' idle .and use,- 
less. One cfuniot t-urn .such baml to farnung ]mr- 
pOHe,s ; but it is known th.at certain kinds of trees 
will llourisli on it-, and the, jirospeci, of l.uriiing ibis 
ashy wi3dernc.s.s into fmvst glades is ;i very [)leas- 
ing one. The e.o.st; will not be great, ;iml ;d! 

lovers of nal.nre. .are ajtpcided to to ]iel)> in the 

work by subse.ribing towards it. it. may In*, re- 
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memltcred that trees arc not only grateful to the 
eye ; they purify the air hy absorbing noxious 
gases and present us in exchange with life-giving 
oxygen. 

VBLOXITE. 

This is the naine of a now smokeless gunpowder 
which has been, after nine years’ hard work and 
countless experiments, invented by Colonel W. Hope, 
i le (daims for it several advantages. It has nearly 
doul-de the power as a propelling agent, Aveight for 
w'eight, of Waltham Abbey powder ; it contains no 
nitro-compound, no sulphur, phosphorus, chlorate, 
or dangerous ingredient of any kind. It can be 
hammered on an anvil without explosion, and its 
fabrication from exceedingly cheap materials is 
absolutely safe. Its manufacture is singularly quick, 
veloxite made in the morning being ready for use 
tlie same afternoon. It has no shattering eflect upon 
the gun, and can be used for small arms or field- 
pieces indifferently. We glean these particulars from 
a letter which the inventor recently addressed to 
tlie Times. 

A NEW GAS-ENOTNE. 

The gas-engine, sometimes in company with the 
electric motor and often alone, is fast filling the 
place in which formerly the steam-engine held un- 
disputed SAA'ay. It takes up far loss space than the 
steam-engine, for no boiler and furnace are required, 
and it is more economical in maintenance. It is 
not a matter for surprise that many inventors have 
been endeavouring to improAm an appliance for 
Avhich there is such a great demand, and one of the 
foremost of these is Adolf Vogt, Avho has iiiA'^ented a 
gas-engine AAdiich it is believed by many Avill bring 
about quite a revolution in engine construction. 
Its consumption of gas i.s small, it gives in one 
ijylinder tAA'o impulses per second, and the explosion 
of the gaseous mixture takes place in Avater. This 
i.s the novel feature, for the presence of Avater in the 
cylinder keeps the Avorking parts perfectly cool, and 
no lubrication is necessary. At the present time 
only a small engine of less than tAvo horse-poAver has 
been made ; but it is found to consume no more gas 
per indicated horse-poAver-hour than a tAVO hundred 
horse-poAver ordinary gas-engine requires. 

DUST-RAISING MOTOR-CARS. 

No one can deny that one of the great incon- 
veniences connected Avith the motor-car is its 
tendency to raise thick clouds of dust from the 
highways through Avhich it passes. Recognising 
this evil, the Automobile Club caused an inquiry to 
be in.siituted into the question, under the supervision 
of (Jolonel Crompton, C.B., and Mr CraA\dey. The 
cycle-track at the Crystal Palace AA'as selected as the 
theatre of operations, and a portion of the track was 
laid Avith the SAVcepings from a flour-mill, Avhich AA'ere 
raked over and reneAved betAA^een each test. It AA^as 
soon found that the eye AAns not capable of estimat- 
ing fairly the great differences AA'hich existed in the 
dust-r/iising abilities of different cars, and the camera 
AA'as enlisted as recording officer with the most 


satisfactory results. Tavo cameras Avere employed, 
and the cars AA’ere photographed by them simul- 
taneously as they travelled past at various speeds ; 
and the photograplis, some hundreds in number, 
show that, Avhile certain cars are very dusty ones, 
others raise no more dust than a horse-draAvn vehicle. 
From these experiments it Avould seem that the 
amount of dust raised does not so much depend 
upon the kind of tire employed as AA’as at first 
believed, but rather upon the amount of space beloiv 
the ear. If this is quite unimpeded by banging 
gear, or in any other way, the dust raised is not 
considerable. 

DANGERS OE DUST. 

It may be remembered that the Ioav death-rate in 
this country during the past year is attributed liy 
exjierts to the abnormal amount of rain AAdiicb kept 
doAAm the dust, and Avith the dust pathogenic germs. 
We may judge from this that dust must he regai’ded 
as something more than a mere incoiiAmnience. And 
to do the motorists justice, Ave must oavu that it is 
CA’en more disagreeable to them than it is to pedes- 
trians and others. An hour’s motor-ride on a dusty 
road means that the pulverulent soil iiiids its Avay 
into eA’ery crevice of the clothing and mats the hair 
into a semi-solid mass. Hence the use of defensiA'e 
armour in the .shape of goggles, overalls, &c., Avhicli are 
supplied by so many enterprising dealers. A special 
form of antiseptic soap has been introduced, under 
the name of ruhstitute, by Messrs Kay Brothers of 
Stockport, for the special use of motorists. A bath 
after a dusty journey is not a matter of luxury, hut 
of necessity. 

ALLEGED RADIUM CURES. 

According to adA’iees from NeAV York, Br J. W, 
Horton of that city lias met Avith some success in 
the treatment of internal cancer by the help of 
radium. We should hesitate about giving currency 
to a report Avliich might raise false hopes among 
sufferers from this dreadful malady did not the 
method adopted by the doctor exhibit some original 
features. At the same time, it is as AA’-ell to state 
that there is at present no corroboration of the 
alleged cures. The treatment consists in dosing the 
patient Avith quinine sulphate, and then holding 
near the body a tube of radium. Quinine sulphate 
becomes luminous (fluorescent) AA’heu brought near 
radium, and the novel part of the treatment i.s 
the employment of this fluorescence as the curative 
agent. But the liquid Avill fluoresce by the action 
of the ultra-violet rays, hy the radiations from an 
exhausted bulb through Avhich an electric current 
is passed, or hy the X-rays. Hence any of thc.se 
agents should prove as efficient in this iicav tvAeat:- 
ment of malignant groAVths as radium. 

MUSHROOMS. 

The January issue of Knowledge has an intere.st- 
ing article upon the groAvth of the mushroom, and 
combats the popular belief that this fungus comes 
to maturity in a single night, although it is true 
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Lliab ^vhen fi certain stage of de-volopnicnt has Ireeri 
reached ixdo\y ground it mulces a spurt, and its 
gLwth is enniplcled in ono or two days. The spores 
of fclic fungi are dispersed in an interesting manner, 
the most nnirersal agent in tho work of distrihution 
ixdiig the wdnd, as can be observed when a pufF-hall 
is crushed under foot. Insects are also agents in 
spore diirusion, and they are res|)Onsd»1e for the 
sj)i'oad of fungus epidemics by alternately visiting 
or feeding upon diseased and healthy jdauts. In 
tho. group of fungi to wlrich the 'stinlchom’ belongs, 
and of AvhiL-h there arc only three representatives in 
Eritaiu, we have an interesting example of tho work 
of insects. The surface of tho fungus is covered 
with a green somi-Jluid secretion, sweet to the taste, 
but with a very fetid sinell according to human 
ideas. In this secretion the spores arti embedded, 
and various insects, but mostly llio.s, devour these 
spores, which are unaltered in their j>a.ssa,ge 
through tho alimentary track. dVo thus .see that 
in some of tho fungi the allnremouts of sweet taste 
and smell are used for unconscious dispersion of 
the spoi’c.s, j'ust as in many of tho flowers ciws- 
fertili.sation is secured by the same agencies, 

VACTS ABOUT TBUIT. 

sir E. Iliggiusou, Consul for Pern at Southamp- 
ton, has sent out a circular and map containing 
many interesting fac.ts about that country, which, h<-. 
says, has an area approximately six times that of tlu!: 
United Kingdom, or three a,nd a half times that 
of Germany. What tho Ilepirhlic want-s is .more 
population, the density of which is a.s one to .sfwonty 
compared with tho United Kingdom. 'More in- 
dustrial and agricultural activity is also want'.ed, 
ami more capital to develop minerals. Tho whit*' 
race is most .largtdy distributed along the coast ; th(i 
bulk of the Peruvian population, over two millions 
of the native Indian race, lives in the Sierra, when*, 
the climate is healthiest. The natives are described 
a.s strong and frugal, and much sought aft.er as 
mining labourers. They are not the least like 


negroes, Imt are dcfscendanb; of tlu* Incn,*-', and are 
of a strong constitution, with a light I'-kin. 'Tiie 
main agricultural pi'odncts an*. ;!iig'ar-caiu', (^oUVe, 
cocoa, cotton, mah',c, and. .grapi*’-. On ilm cna.st 
there arc, immemso natur.il depusiju <4' gii.'uio, some, 
of which have not yet ])f‘en exploiled, ifiibber and 
gold production is on the, iucrea v ; that, of silvc-r, 
formerly so large, is cMitablc of iiimvase. The llvnya, 
or Trans-A.ndc‘an !{a,llway cro.-ves the, ( ’ordiller.a, at, 
a height of fifteen t,houf-;iU d .six luiudred and Ibrly- 
two feet, and leads to tin*, rich mine.s of (‘erro de 
Pasco, forming part of tlu*. vonie. leading to a ’i\orl, 
on one of the navigaldc tributarie.s of the i 'leayali. 
Lima, with a population of one hnndn'd and Iwc'iily 
thousand, has a good sy.stem of eloelrie. tram way , m ; 
while at Callao, the chief port:-, the largest dtip,s can 
come right alongside the rpmys. 

insrsMo iMT-siiAUix. 

The .sudden sinking into the eavlh .and buvi;d 
alive of an nnrortunate man in o^u^ of tlie main 
.stivel.s of Hanley has c.-dled alleiitioii to llie 
exist e.nee in North Rt.allbrilslilve .'uui immy oilier 
placers of dl.sused and forgotten shafts which may at 
any time prove deal h-tvii]ts to tho.se walking above 
them. In the Potterie.s <li^triet some of the towm.t 
are .said to he honeycombed with t,he.sei)ld working;!, 
and in Cho.sliire .subsidences ilue to ihe piuupiiig of 
brine are common enough. At irertain plaeeis in 
.Austral In, notably at llnllarat and Pendlgo, there are. 
.several of the.so dangerous clmsu is, which again and 
again have been the sceno of terrible aceidmits. 
There .seems to be nrge.ul; lU'ed of a law which 
shall compel such pits to he. filled up or otlu'rw i.so 
eniciently guarded when mining oiH'r.tlinn.s ce.ase. 
It would po,ssibly be a very dil'iieult nwasuro to 
carry out,, and wo must remember Ibat .aicU ehafls 
have been .sunk in what were originally ,s]»ar..ely 
inhabited place;-!. d’owii.s have now- s]>rung; up 
on the site .of the old working-.!, wliieh haio in 
1.00 many c.a.sos been covered ovit witli lie.fi.sh.-dilo 
material. 


T II E D E A T II O F 0 A P T AIN (1- .11 V] K N" F. 

A SHOOTING AHVENTUUE IN INGl.k., 

By 



||.HIS happened a good many years ago ; 
hut I saw it happen, and it made an 
impres.sion on me which is not yet 
effaced. I -was with my regiment in 
India at a remote little station in 
the Noi'Lh-We.st Province.s, on the 
borders of tho Nepal Terai. Tmd means, I may 
explain, fore.st and swamp, tho home of every 
description of wild animal, from the lordly elephant 
and fierce tiger to tho timid deer. I was keen 
on sport in those days, ami made the most of my 
opportunities, as tho trophies show which now 


adorn the walks of my aiicei-ifva.l home. 
of my hunting expeditions wm'c m:i<le. alone, nr 
in tho company of one. or t.wo kindred iuel 
congenial spiril.s, generally brother otli.-em. Pnil, 
every year, in the month of April nr in tin* ].e- 
ginning of May, we mu'd fn nrg;ui(;-ie, - drive, nn 
a big scale in the fore.sts ne.-u’ the. *‘iudnnnient-,; 
and on the.se octanuons a t;u’gn p.-irty idw.ty.s went 
out, five or six gnn.y at li>a,st; ibr ilie, i* driven um* 
exceedingly xiopular. I'n. the fu-.T jilare, limy in- 
volved no particular trouble or (•xerlinn on e, imp- 
ing out or anything <d' that, kind a-*; they innk 
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])laco witliiu capy riding or driving distance of tlie 
■•;ta,tinu ; in llic, next ])lace, good sport was assured, 
as the. forests were full of game, and it was easy to 
drive it up to the gnus ; and, finally, there was a 
good alfrey.cii Irnic.h to look forward to, and generally 
a- I title oxciienieut to expect, as the jungles were 
known to hold dange.rous beasts, such as panthers, 
ns well as doer and pig. 

Dll the particular occasion of which I am telling 
■iix of us were out, and Captain Ginene was one of 
the party. He was a retired officer. He owned a 
liialc property in the place, and lived on it. He 
did not very much care for shooting, and was not 
much of a shot, hut he generally joined ns in these 
annual drives; and being ‘a good sort,’ he was 
always welcome. The rendezvous was about twenty 
miles from the station. Another man and I had, 
.gone out the day before to collect the beaters and 
()rga,nise fhe drives, and make all the arrangements. 
It was the first week in. May, and the heat wa,s 
terrific. 

fi’lie fi ire, ‘,1s her('a,hout <‘ovcred hundreds of square 
mih'.s. The tree,s were prineij tally sdl (Shorea 
i'nhii..ia), and Ukum was very liUle undergrowth. 
At thi.i .season of the year the ground wnB thickly 
strewn with dry leaves, and the .scurrying feet of 
driven animal, s could ho heard liy the e.vpectant 
walcher.s at their posts long lud’ore the beasts them- 
selvea were, viewt'd. 

'rhe drives were engim'ered thus: The forosis 
Were already divided up into huge blocks, each 
fully a mile .‘••i|ua,re, by clearing, or rides, about 
twenty yanks wide, cut right through them in 
every din.'etion. These were, supposed to he fsoine 
pn if eetion againsf. lire. They were, at all events, 
very u.seful to its for imr .dioois. The, guns were 
po,sfed at, intervals of two Imudved to three Imndrol 
yards along the, (idg(j of one of the.se clearings, each 
man Ktaiuling behind a. tree, and improving his. shelter 
with iiiqtromptu .screon.s made from houghs and 
hitshe.s. His gun-hearer or coolie crouched by hia 
side. On the. far .side of the block, a mile away, 
.some three hundred or four hundred native heaters 
were marslialled in a long line by orderlies and 
lu'ad tthihurii^, and at a given signal they all 
movc'd forward together in the direction of the guns. 
Thtnr orders wore to advance slowly and silently ; 
no talking or ,'ilumting was allowed; hut they just 
la]>ped the trunks of the trees with their sticks a.s 
(liey marched along. That wa.s (piite (*nongh to put 
up whati'-ver ;';ame, wa.s ahead without actually 
Irrrifying the di,sf,urh(>d animals into headlong 
iliglit'. 

(hi tlii.s particular day, when all was ready, I wa.s 
oil the extreme right of the line. Greene was next 
to me. I had seen all the other, s placed before taking 
up 111 }' own pn.'^t. My parting words to Greene had 
heen, ‘ Now, old cha]), mind you shoot .straight, and 
W(‘ ’ll make a big hag to-day.’ And he had aiaswcred, 
* b’iglit .yon are. Bo long 1 ’ 

1 ivaclu'd my place.. The .signal was given, and 
t lie drive eoninienced. 1 have, often wondered .since 


that .some one was not .shot on these occasion.s. We 
could not see each other; tund as all the .shouting 
was at animals cro.ssing the clearing, bullehs u.scd to 
hum up .and down the line and glance otf fhe tree- 
trunks in the nio.st exciting manner; .and it was 
always an intense relief to me when the day wxa.s over 
to know that no killed or wounded .sportsman or 
heater had been added to the hag. I know I alway.s 
lay very low myself, and kept well under coxier. 
On this occasion game was plentiful. Spotted deer 
(Axis maculatus) streamed out in herds. Surely 
thei*e is no more graceful or beautiful creature in 
creation tha,n the cliedul stag : that is his name 
in India. With his dappled hide, his branching 
antlers, his perfect projiortions and .slender, supple 
limb.s, he is a picture as he stands at gaze for a 
moment and ‘ .snutls the tainted gale.’ 

But it is no time for sentiment. Bang ! goes a 
rifle, .and the lordly leader of the herd clroxi.s 
in his tracks without a fpiivev, shot through the 
heart, while hi.s harem of startled does dash panic- 
stricken acro.s3 the fatal line, .and in ton seconils 
are nut of .sight, and almost out of hearing. The 
nylghau too, the groat blue bull, a kind of heavy 
antelope, is frequently beaten out; and .sounders of 
wild-pig Tu.sh madly acims the dangerous zone, 
generally losing .some of their number cn voxiU; for 
we are hundreds of miles from any pig-sticking 
conntry, and here it is quite permi.ssi hie to .shoot the 
old gr;iy bnam if you can, T have 'downed’ one 
my, self this morning, and a couple of ,st.ag.s Loo, so I 
am (piit.e .‘satisfied, and I may get more yet. But the 
lieat is coming on apiace. W^'c imjio.se .silence on the 
drivers, as I h.axm .said, but tow'ard.s the end of a 
drive, as frightened .animals try to break back’, th<?y 
get I'xcitied, and .shout encouragement and yell 
c,au1aon.s to each other in no uncertain tones. But 
what i.s that shriek on my left? That is not from a 
heater. Again and .again! And who is this? A. 
coolie, w'itli hlanehcd f.aee and starting eyeballs, 
xvho .staggers up to mo, aiid ga.sping out, ‘ Sahib, a 
tiger! a tiger! l^fy .sahib is killed !’ drops bre.ath- 
less on the ground. 

Everything in the sh.ape of .a cat is a tiger to a 
terrified coolie. I knew there were no tigers in 
that particular hit of country ; but there were 
p<anthers not a few in the.se forests, and they are 
(juitc .as dangeron.s. So, re,alising that .some accident 
had h.appened, I left my post, .and, followed by my 
orderly, ran down the lino as hard .as I could go. It, 
did not take mo long to reach Grecnels po.st, .It wais 
empty! But fifty yard.s beyond it a struggle of 
some kind w.as going on, for the long gras.s xv.as 
moxing violently, and, mingled with the sound of 
snarling growls, Greene could be heard calling for 
help. Never shall I forget the tragic picture that 
I .saw as I rushed up. A magnifleout jiaullier, 
iteelf x)araly.sed by a broken back, had Gremic on 
the ground, having seized him by the knee, xvhich 
w<as crunched up in its powerful jaws ! The. unfor- 
tunate man h.ad dropped his empty rille, and, ex- 
hauisted and heliflcss, and be.spattered with blood, his 
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own ami Llie panUior’Kj luid {iliuosfc resigned liimseU' 
to Ids Me when I eaine tip. ‘ Slioofc liiin, sonny ! ^ 
he said. ‘Shoot hita tpiickly, fur God’s sake, or 
he ’]l do for me ! ’ I did shoot, but I had to he 
careful, as man and beast wore .so mixed up. Itow- 
ev(U’, I put the muzzle of my guii within six inches 
of blie panther’s shoulder and killed him on the 
spot. Even then he did not relax his hold, and 
we actually had to pull his ja\v.s open to rtdeasc 
Greene from the deadly grip in which he had 
him fixed. I then helped the pwor fellow to rise. 
But it was only for an imstant. His right knee 
was pulp. 

Wc laid him out on the ground, and put a folded 
blanket under the mangled limb. Then we lopped 
down .some saplings and made a rude litter, and 
placing him on it, started for home. 

But home wa.s twenty mile.s away acro.s.s country, 
.and it was already long past noon. ITowover, the 
journey had to ])« accomjilished, and the .sooner w'c 
were oil' the better. Wo had cut hi.s trouscr-leg oil 
the mangled limb, wa.shed the wound as w(dl ms ivo, 
could, and bandaged it with our haadkerchielk 
That was all we could do for him— and give him 
.some whisky to keep him going. The jioor chap 
was w'onderfully cheery and plucky, though the luiat 
was awful and the Jolting of hi,s rude conveyance 
agonising. lie was a goocl deal cut and torn by the 
parithcrls claws on tlie shoulder and inside the 
thigh, bub the only place bitten was the knei;. Ue. 
would talk, though I begg(!d him to keep (piict. 
He told me he had .seen the givuss in front (»f hi.s 
post waving. Some animal was evidently moving 
through it. He thought it was a boar ju-oliably ; so 
he fired, and, whatever it wa.s, it droj^ped. Then, 
poor folloiv ! he did a wrong and a foolish thing. 
Contrary to all rules of the game, he left his post to 
see what he had shot. The grass haj)poncd to he 
uuusnally thick just in this place; and, his coolie, 
hcljiing, he worked through it, .separating it wuth 
his hands to inaku a way as he advanced. Seareli- 
ing Urns, he .suddenly almost trod on a huge 
jianther ; and before he could recoil the beast liad 
seized him. Its hack was broken by the shot he 
had fired at it, so it could not move from the spot 
where it lay ; but he had .so literally stumbled on to 
it that it had him in an instant, and, as I have .said, 
never lot go again till it was, deail. The cooHi; 
lied immediately, panic-, stricken and shrieking. ITc 
himself struggled on the ground in vain with the 
huge cat that held him fast. One barrel of his rillu 
was still loaded, and he managed to fire it, hut 
without effect; and ho realised that it was only 
a fjuestion of second, s, when I ap])eanid upon the 
scene and released him. Such wore the simple 
fact.s. But they cost him first his leg, and then — 
a day or two later— hi.s life. Our mournful little 
procession dragged its weary way into the ditsty 
station as day wa.s breaking on the , morning follow- 
ing the accident. One of our party had ridden 
ahead for help, so a doctor had come out to meet us, 
and everything was ready for the rocciition ami care 


of the suUerer. An o]>('.r;U.iim was pcn’formed wiib- 
ont delay, the leg being .‘impuiali'd high aliove tlu> 
kuise. .But th(^ shuck to Ihe .sysi.em had beou too 
groat; In; in;vor rallied from it, lie dii'd <hi!.l, 
night, and was hiiricd on (In*, folbming evening. 
There was mt pansou in the plmio. <hii- eobtaci rc-ad 
the funeral .service, ami 1 ctnnmauded llu* firing- 
party that paid him his last (‘arthly h<)nnur.s. It 
will ho long hofore any of u.s forgei, that ‘drive.’ ! 
ought to add that We brought, the demi jianllier iu 
too, knowing he would be viewed with .sjiecial in- 
tere.st. JXe measured, as he lay on the ground, from 
the tip of his no.se to the tip of his tail, eight feet 
three inches ! He Avas, in fact, a uionster. 

TiiX YMAllK .\FTHU. 

Tmfs do the pnUi (iontnd their inniiicts’ 

Ten yeans ap) to-niijilit I lie lane i;? Ion:'; 

I wonder if yon eaii veeall (lie lame 
bike aiii.ccr liouio forj^ntii-n i-un,*':. 

i)o you? The y(‘!ir.H am ion;; and tiiuo ta kind. 

I was a lioy, mid your ju’cat twos 

Furnavo me. when tliey niir’Jit liave struck me hlind, 
Fou'ivoue.ss then was .I’amdi.se, 

I, ymin.e, so loviii;.', and {I thmip;ht) mi true, 

Aspired (o yon. Your smile was wii-c 

At my avowal- I so foolish; you 
An iu a lliin di.ssuiao. 

How jn'aud it was In kivc ! and yon were kind 
Beyond my scant dcsiuvin;' ; you 

Y''ho thanked um like a queen lor love roiiicnod. 

For long'? K'eii llieti I tliiiik yon knew. 

You knew me, told mo that my love would die. 

I hurned denial, every elnu'd 

iieal, out avowal of my I'liturc lis: 

‘I love- fonn'er is the word.' 

Well, it was sweet, and we are frimids 
Of that eraud .sort uim main, life hrield. ; 

To-nk;ht I come to tliink the eood Ood lends 
Suidi souls as ymirs to piive ua liplit, 

8 o ktci? .fust let me lake ynnr hand once - then'! 

I curtain iu my old sweet life; 

The sweeier not has now heenn. 1 li-ar 
A footstep. Do you liiiow my wilVi ! 

Ai,ar-i. 1*1. .Mnt.CAK. 

AlfCKiiAtin, Nkw 7iH.u,.iNii, 
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A COMEDY OF LIEUTENANTS. 

By Eichari) Arthur. 

IN FOUR PARTS. — VAUT I, 


N a still August ovening, during tlie 
war with Napuloun, a (;<>sy group 
ut thr(a' was seated aiuoug the hy- 
(IriUigeas on the lawn of (jjoveruiuerit 
llou.se, (iuenisdiy. In a patriarchal 
(la.sy-fluiir sat 11 is M.'cccillein-.y the 
LieuleiiautdJoveriKU', a ])i(:ture of ea.sy dignity; in 
hiw mouth a huge e.he root , and on his head a huge 
.straw wideawake. At his right hand, in a .still 
(‘{isier ehi'iir, .sat Her lOxeellency the ({ovi'rnor’.s lady, 
r.olh the (lovevuor and ‘ M;ulam’ (a.s ,shit wa.s called 
in St Ik'ler Port , 'Society) were worth looking .at. 
They wen* living em!>odiinent.s of the adjective 
‘jolly.’ .lolly were the curves and lines in their 
lu'.arty and ciipacious tlgure.s; jolly it was to .see 
how the old < lenend would slaj) hi.s wife on the 
.shoulder at a good joke, and how liberidly they 
would both laugh at it till the very tear.s rolled 
down their ruddy cheeks. And jolly were the 
beaniiug eyes of llis ICxeelluuey as they revelled in 
the rich evening pro.s]iect which iinfoliled itself ,at 
Ids feet. Fur he was a perfect Synta.v in his zeal 
for the picture.stpu_', and alway.s cau.sed hks chair 
(and ]M'ad:ua’s) to be .so planted .as to coiuniand the 
wide.st sweep of the dvdighti’ul sea, scape Avhich lay 
far below. And on this evening his view was a 
glorious one. The .setting ,suu w.as Hooding the 
islets of llertn and .le.lhou with r.adiaut changing 
coloiii's, likt' the .shiftiiigs of the kaleido.scope ; Sark, 
in the. tr:vu.sp;u'(!ut stillue.ss, ndght aliuo.st h.ave 
been within umske.t- range from Castle Cornet, 
though you re.memhcred that nc.arly three good 
le.aguiis of water lay he.tween. And .so (puet w.'is,the 
air that not a, leaf trembled, and the very pulls of 
aimike fi’om the. (.Tovernor’s cigar curled lazily up, 
a.s if loath to h.asteu iut.o invisibility on :in everung 
.so riisplendeiit. 

''Idle third llgnri*. in the group was that of a naval 
ollicer, a Idiie-eyed, miuseaiiiir, .su])phidimhcvl nuiJ of 
i.ldriy. In hi.s .stilf .sloc.lc and tightly buttoned 
uniform coat, the whole erect and alert aspect of 
Mo. -Aul. \il [All nights 


the niJiu marked the firm tlanigh courteous prote.st 
of a strenuous life against an easy one. Hw nfORO 
is Pengelly — Lieuttmaiib Pcngelly, in charge of the 
.signal-station at . I erhonrg: no light sinecure in the 
year of grace eighteen hiiudved and three, the luirraw 
seas .swariniug with the tricolour, and every Freuck 
port, from ( llierhuiirg to La Eocludle, as ready 1o 
pour forth a ehuul of ]>vivatcevs at an inslaul. s 
warning as the c,r;igs at Moulin .Huet to pour 
forth a c:loud of .sea-mews, rou.sing the twilight 
.shadow, s with their .screaming, at .some hur.st of 
.shouting or cham;e-.shot from the lonely heighbs 
far al)ove. 

‘ No, sir,’ said the lieutenant. ‘ I stand to it that 
we w.'int more brains. Of course wc’v(.i got the 
pluck, and all the rc!st of it; but whenevc.r a man 
lias to play llie part of a f<.).v, why, we’re nowhere. 
Our iieople are epute .safe at “out cutlas.ses to 
board;” but wliou it’.s a matter <if wit wc always 
go under. Only the other day, y<R^ remember, 
Jordan allowed iiimself to be fooled liyaman whoiu 
he picked up in mid-Channel, and who declared 
Iiimself to he a starving American, but who turned 
out (when the mischief was done) to he a hrench 
spy witli a crop as full as any turkey. JAaninhar.son, 
again, gets outwitted by the most transparent trick 
at tlie hands of that .“coundivl Sheridan--a man 
who would have been strung u]) to one of our yaid- 
arms if our chaps had the smartness of a doruiousc. 
And Franklin falls into the stale old trap laid lor 
him by the Frenehmau who ])reteiids to he heal, 
hauls down his coluur.s, and wliile you’re thinking 
how nice your name udll look in gets 

you at an advantage and licks you. If I were the 
Admiralty I ’d have no mercy on (rhnmp.s. H 
has a piece of bad kick, all right. Don’t let Imn 
snlier because Providence saw fit to bear up a seventy- 
four against his thirty-eight. But once a man let.s 

himself he tricked, then. amen. No .seoon'.l chance 

make him cut the service imstauter. Let' him go 
into the Preventives if he like.s, and r<ai.se cabbages, 
Ucserved.] Mauuh 6, 190' 
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But we ’vu no use for a cliap wlio enu’L smell a tlodgo 
ten luilcH nil’.’ 

luy boy!' said, tliu •(lovei’iior, cliucklinK 
willi »iuieb' mevviuinut at- Urn lumtenaiit’s vigour, 
M’ju Lliinkmg pickled eabltage would be eheap 
■afler a’ year or two of your ]ilau. You’d luied a 
Biiiievolcul. Associaliou for llie Einployaieul; of 
Weak- Wilted j^aval OllieerH ou Ilie Clultivatiou 
uf Ibu Laud, I sup|K),4(^ you’d make it iv.tro.s]K;e« 
tivej put out alJ (he old Johmiius who'vo got 
rmug .sliove-billets bucause tliey eau’t be l.rustcd 
lOii deck, ell ?’ 

‘I would, sir, most ciivtaiuly ; bad exami>lu for a 
schiuup to feel that be ’s only got to hang ou long 
■eiiougb and tbero’a a uiee house for bhu iu I’orLs- 
mov'h Dockyard, u’ith a fat living and iiotbmg to 
(40 but eousume Uovenmumt .siurew all tlie rest of 
bis life. I’d bundle l,bem all uub--balf-])ay, if you 
like ; uotbing luore.’ 

‘But,’ stiid Abubuu, ‘dmi’t you tlnuk your 
aiieastuvs w’ouid In; dowurigbl. bard on snuuj--iK)or 
Eartpibamm, fur insiauee'^ You may say be warn 
tricked; but how could bo tell the order was 
ialsol’ 

‘ Ab, by the way,’ said the iJoveruor, ‘ what wu.s 
,:tbat tale.?’ 

‘Why,’ said the Heuteuaut, ‘it was olf Bre.sj'., you 
'remember, breueli ami )Spaiusb ile.els were lying 
blockaded iu Urn harbour, aud tJoruwullis told ulf 
Eargubai'sou iu the Bfr/wiy to watch them. lie look 
aipia position Just out of riuige id' l.be Point, e Hathius 
, Battery. It was black uigbl — not a thing to bo 
-seen for the darkuess; but every one wa,4 uu the i^irl 
.mve. .Banpibarsou Iiim.self was peering through the 
■gloom, fancying sonietbing was afoot .sborewavds, 
■be couldn’t tell what, when .suddenly a voice softly 
bailed the ship : “ Ls that the I’iynnj i ” “ Yes ; wlio 
are, you?” “Clap’u’a coxswain of the Dhinnlo, .sir, 
with a note from tin*, Admiral fur Uaj)’u .b’artpdia rsou.’ 
They Hashed a .light uutbo;ivd ; the boat looked 
genuine enough— four blue-jackets and the coxswain. 
The uof(i wa.s ])assed rip, and proved to he an ortler 
‘directing Eanpiliansou to man and !i,nu boat.s iu- 
.stautly for a cuttiiig-out Joh~-.sileuce— no ligh(.s — 
.nmilled oars, aud all the re.yt of it; tailing u[i with 
“ The cox, swain wlio brings Lliis note Avill guide your 
party to a nuidezvous with the boats from the, 
Aejumud, PuILut, and JJiumalo.” Well, they Inindled 
into the huat'.s, and olf; the Dtoinedc gig le,ading. 
After rowing* for luairly half-an-liuur they saw, a.s 
well as they could Ihrough, the dai-kneB,s, a number 
fh boats ahead. Some one ]/a.ssed tlie word to lit* 
am their oam ; hut hardly had it gone round before 
there was a blaze of light aud a devil of a rain of 
'slioL at them from all tpiarteui. Tlie boats round 
•closed iu, anti turned out to be, every man-lack of 
them, either French or Spanish I .EartjuharHou and 
his people aUiek to it fur some time, till at last he 
found his men dropping by the dozen, so he gave in. 
To out a long tale short, the wht,)lu thing Avas a trick 
to draAv Fartjuharson tilf and cut out the Pvjniy. 
The letter, of course, avos a forgery; the precious 


euxBAvain avuh iictually Hlmridun him-'clf di.-g-uiHt'd. 
Of ccmiAHii you kmiAv avIu* h>' in? one (if tlm- ’!).U 
rebels- a disttiut rflali\t> of Wnift- d’ouo and a //</? 

in the Fremh u;ia \, i'at'tioli.ir.-ou 
\va.s in ijille. for .six montlis, .ind ilwit hr ;‘;o| 
ehangi'd, 'I’ht'V gave bim llu- f.'io/aatok ; bui if ! M 
bee.n at Whitehall a ealib.'if'o plot -itiUiM ii.'iAo iioiui 
his portitai. Wln-re Atoro lii;. iovcii ; rn-c,. if 
(‘utting'Oiit e.spt-tlijiou;! wen- aiT.'itea'd bei\M-(-!i c.im 
He.t anil mi<luigbt, .'aid eojiiain.’ eoMiWaiii.i wore 
•Bre.st pilots! Xti, Matlam, i 'm .'tor)‘.\ ; !>ul i eau'!. 
find a grain of e.veu.so fur i‘urijuh;ii'-.on. lie’s 
a good iVliow- uoue beUer; bm, us i ray, his 
vocation i.s ealibage- growing, iiul eommamliug a 
kiug’.s ship iiguimst a jiaek uf — htxe.s like tlm 
3.'Vem‘,b.’ 

‘ Well,’ .Slid the (, loveriior, laugiiiiig, ‘hei'e'.-i Iv-a, 
aud Avc’ll tlrink “more braim.” to tin* navy,' 

lipon tlie blAVn there uoav ajtpeared a sttlouiu 
profession tif tavo Moiiilpivi!, llte ( uivi'nimout 
lloust! butler, who bad outliveti jm !e:-s lliau four 
Uovevuor.'’, aud was bijin-elf an iie.l it ut ion ; ami 
Harvey, the Itovenior’s os\a iteiuaui, nlio.v poiitu 
t.ou.s gravity furui.sln-d a perpetual foil to tint 
Joviality uf ids master and mist n-i-'s. Betutvn tin m 
they eavried wliat uur forefatlier.-i ealletl the 'tt-a 
etpiipuge’ — a table, ami ujt it, Ntmc of Mfiik-tm’s 
ffwairite (.b’oAVU l)erby. Bui, ln-fore plaeiog it, 
.Moullpied dreAV from his poeke.t an impo. iuj!; oUt- 
e.ial eiiA'elu]te, sealed with many .'•^eaD, ami direetni 
to Lieut, mmut Beugelly. 

‘Tiii.s ]ia.s just eouuj iu, .-ir, liy (.be, smaek dhtr/V. 
Jeim Ijc t'bojuhiauL binmelf brought it up. lie .s;tvH 
btMva.s iuackcri!l-ri.siung out.sido Liiuereivie Bay ibis 
foremmii, Avlieli be Avas liailed by an Kiigli.'-'h ;.li*op 
of-war lieal.ing down (Itauiud from Boi't'anoiil b. 
Tiiey .Sent a lioat olf Itt the Mitr/'r Aiiiii iloV Ifiier 
ami an lOuglmh guinea, timi bade .loan haul iu iii.s 
uels, get back at, oiiee, aud ileli\er it to \ou eillumt 
the dehyv of a,u iiislaiUd 

I’engelly turned lit,; Irll.-r (Ucr in hi;- h.iiitl jPr 
.some sec.omhi, us uim ilue.s uuh a park.e-y i.li,- iiiim 
aud imuiuer of Avlure mUojit i,- uiU'Xpfi'i fii. At, 
Imst, seeing nothing my.-ueriou.; tito!!!, Uu- heavy 
Admiralty .sofil.s or the imper.-erip! iufi, I-,. !,,}•,> it, 
open Avilh a ‘.By ymir h-avo, .Matl.ito,’ and rapidly 
g'laucetl througli the eouti-ut-:. lii.-. hu.l l.sol. td‘ 
.surpri.se, meltml into one of . at i; f.u'i eui a;, Ji,- ..(id, 
‘By tieorge, DoVerm'r ! hen-’;, a budget, M.iy ! 
road it. out ?’ 

‘By till meau.s, my lio). i-'jiv ;n\,i\.’ 

‘ Well, llmre tire tAVo tie.- pa! che,-. ; m ord* r of tkifo 
this is the llri it ; 

‘“B'ttpy) Aumu-u.'!!, NVuinai.'.H,. 

Amind !, LSO.’E. 

‘“To Lie.utiluant Fmueiw l’efipy.n_\, 
fU; 

1 am ilireeletl by the Lord ■( ou,ii!l;'.,i,nuT., 
of tlm Adiuhnlty to Uftpiaini, ym Ib.'U \,ui li.tvt* 
Imen this tlay appuinied, in eojinii.ind, to 11. .M, 
guu-hrig //rrwh.', now reliltiug at I'ori.mioutb, and 
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niKier orrliii’s i'ov service. You will, be re- 

lieved ill cliiu'ge ul' iJie Jerbourg sigiuil-statioii by 
Lieiil,(*n;int (.k (.i^Kluiiagiiu, who will arrive at 
(■iiu“.i‘u.se_y 1,0 take over tlie u]>poi.utmeut on or about, 
:25t,h August instant, in II. iM. frigate fAmi. 
Vou :iiv, ri’iiucsteil to bt; ready to embark on tlie 
/nda, which will return to Porbsiiioutli after dls- 
ebargiiu!; nulilary stores at ISt lleliers, 

“d. am further flirected by ALy Louis to re(j[uest 
tliat you pretiare : 

‘“(1) .A. statement sliowing deptlx of water, pre- 
vailing currents, and suitability for anchorage at 
the followdng points: (a,) Olf the Hanois ; (6) in 
the bays of Vazon and Grand Havre ; (c) at .any 
available point olf the north or north-east of the 
island. 

‘“(2) .bull particulars of the accessilrility, in all 
states of wind and tide, of the harbours of St Peter 
and St Sampson, 

‘“You will be. goofl enougli not to re.ly upon 
any existing nia]is or local iiiformatu.m for tbese 
jiartlculai’s, but. to cause .soumliiigs, ivc,, to lie taken 
under your ]ie.rsonal suiHuaision iimm*dia,lely on 
recei})!. of this letter, so that tlie details may be 
liaiided by ytui to l/ienteiiaut (>’l''lanagan on the 
tJot.h instant, --1 have the honour to remain, Sir, 
y(.mr o!>eiiii,«.ut se.j'vant., 

‘ “ (Signed) !Kvan .NwW!;a,n, Secretary.” 

* VVt'Il, tha,t’,s dated the Ist. Now, this is dated a 
week later : 

‘ “ AnM.iUAi,'ry, Wnri'i';nAi,n, 

A mjmt S, 1.8t):j. 

^^To Lieut. I’engelly, U.N., 
at Guernsey, 

‘“Sih’,--"The. eutter Chmidokn, carrying the 
Admiralty despatch of 1st in.si., was, 1 regre.t to 
slate, I'liptiiivd by a Krench privateer olf Aldimney 
<m the .’h‘d instant. I enclose, under emmr here- 
with, a cojiy uf that despatch ; luit, in view of the 
faet of its capture, My Lords liave thought, it, well 
to make, the following change in the avrangenientH 
therein laid down. Instead of H.M. frigate L/un, 
ILAL slooji Fimnif will, wind Ijeing favoiirahle, 
put in at Guernsey, for the ]un‘po.se. of landing 
Liiuitenant O’Flanagan, v'li fhi: :JiJud iiidmd uf nu flu: 
:Jr>fh ind((vf. You will ha,ve, the goodness to he 
reatiy to rejjair on board on the ililnd ; and My 
Lords regret, that, this neces.’^ary alterat, ion will limit, 
the t.iuie at your disposal for compiling the par- 
ticulars re((uirc<l. Mevcrtluless, tliey rely upon 
your zi'.'il to have, tbe most eoniphte information 
ready for Lieutmuiut O’Fhuiagau on his arrival.— 
1 have t he. honour, Ac., 

Fvan Ni'U'kan, Secretary.”’ 

After a few ipiiet hut de.e})ly sincere words of 
co!igra,t iilat.iou the Governor said, ‘Li't’s see — to- 
day’s tile 1:1th. ddiat gives you ten days. Upon 
my word, y<ur’ll liave to look alive, ikngelly, my 
boy, if you’re going to ex])lorc Gobo and Pociiuaine, 
Now, what Ibi; de.vil can tliey w'ant all that stuff 
for ! Surely they ’ve got charL.s enough at Whitehall, 


And if they have’tt’ti, I have. But I suppose my 
pigeon-lioles are the “ loc,al iidrirmation ” upon which 
you are to rely if you dai'O, If the.y really want to 
know anything, why the deuce dbn’t they a]>])jy 1o 
Sir .lariHW Saumarez'l What on etitlh’s the good 
of kee.ping a strong sguadron iu these, waters if they 
can’t laud a survey-party iu.stead of Inking a ,'-iguai- 
ollice.r from his piickiug to go dabbing about all over 
the coast with a Juuid-liuc'i L'i)ou my word, if 
they’re not just a pack of old a[)])le-wumen ! licit; 
we’ve been at war ten years, and they’re a,skiiig Air 
soundings, as if (.'luerusey were a foreign poi-t, and 
not such a thing as a pilot in the island ! ’ And the 
Governor roared with laughter, 

‘ Usual experience, sir,’ saiil the lieutenant. 
‘Ailmirulty metbods and cfimmon-sense, like oil 
and water, never niixigle. ,l.hu,’ (looking at his 
watch) ‘1 must he olf. J ’ll just fake a enj) of tea, 
Aladani, and I hen yen’ll ]ileu.se excuse me. Wonder 
who this G’Flaiifigau is? If I were the Admmdty 
1 .should lie precious camful about giving commis- 
sions to Irislinieji. This bdlow may be. a very good 
man; but Ireland ’s riddled with siijipressed tniason. 
The Kinst ( fonsid has got scur(>,s of ()’.l.}ri<ms and 
O’tloiiuors in hi.s jiay. .And wlio knows whcf.her 
IhMiui.s O’Sullivan or Maurice O’Rourke, inay mn; 
be doing Honey Ix'tter work jurying aliout English 
(piarterde.ck.s and dockyards tlian if htt were to 
nioiiiil, iliem iu full lig as oliicers of his ow.u 
liousehuld?’ 

‘My dear lit'uteuiuit,’ laughed Madam, ‘if you 
don’t bake eare. you’ll begin to suspect the very 
nost; on your own faee. Why, His Jibije.sf.y has no 
more, loy.'d s(;rvants than his Irish tillicers. Isn’t 
Jjord ( f.astltMH'.agh liim.self an Ji'islnnau? And so 
is Sir Arihur WellesKiy. And Mr Burke was an 
li'ishuiau, if ever lliere was mu*, ;uid ye.t he was 
more loyal Ih.aii half his .MiiglLsh (Hilleagues, Atnl 
Gr.ai.tan --there’s a man for you! all hunting 
with love of Irel.'Uid, and yet no one doiilAs Jm 
loyalty. And only the other day I was turning 
over the Auniuil Ikyi.d,')-, .and 1 not-iced that nearly 
half niir gemrals and admir.als were Irishmen 
or Scotchmen — and more Irish than Scotch ! So 
there ’s for you ! ’ 

‘ Ye.s, J. know, my dear iMmlam : Imt they aix; 
all tried men, who came in before Whiteboys find 
United frishmen. Tliey ’ve e/iteii the king’s salt 
Jong enough fo he trusted. .No, it’.s the youiigi.u' 
men 1 ’m thinking of-— men who may have, lieen out 
with Bageniil Harvey, like that villain Sheridan 
—rebel to tiie, bone. No more tea, thank you. 
I nui.st go.-— Of course 1 shall see you figa-in, 
Governor, between now fiml the :2::’ml.--Aiid, 
Madam, I’ll call and say good-bye, if I nmy, the 
jiiglit before I sail.’ 

‘If you d(m’t,’ siiid Madfim, ‘1 .slifill begin to 
wonder if you au.spt;ct me a,s well as .youi' ’White- 
boy.s find yellow 1:)oy.s,’ 

And with a hearty Ifvugh the lieulemmt .-ifrode 
away aexuss the gra.ss, find the. Governor and Abulfun 
re-entered the hou.w. 
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Mexican city of Ouiuiajuato iniglit 
ii])Lly be described us thu puU’iarcli 
of luimng-ciunps. I.fc was faiiunta 
<wid venerable when Uiimboldt 
visited if in tlie early days of last 
coAitury, yet to-day sees it an active 
l)rodiiear of tlie precious mefcais ; indeed, it seems 
as thougli tlie ancient mines Avliicli ring tbe city 
round on every side are once more about to experi- 
ence the cxciteuient of a boom. 

Hitherto tlie methods of the Mexican mine- | 
owners, both as regards mining and reduction, have 
been of the most medieval description. Men, half- ; 
slaves, have laboriously climbed up chick jii-laddera ; 
with skins full of ore oii their backs, the strings of | 
men working up and down the shafts with the pre- j 
cision of a dredger's buckets; and the ore has gone 
to the anthpiated Chili mill and the arrastra, by 
which only the richest ores could be prodtalily 
treated. But, now that the Aineiicau has put his 
mone)’’ into the future of the country, the most 
modem methods are rapidly supplanting tliese 
ancient devices. Ciariug erections of crinkly 
galvanised iron are rapidly modernising the scene, 
and one cannot but regret the disappearance of the 
old erections built, of sun-dried bricks, with their 
red notes of colour, which are denujlishcd on all 
sides to make room for their monstrous svuicessors. 
In addition to the changes of buildings and 
machinery, there is also the more momentous 
change of men. The happy-go-lucky Mexican 
mining magnates, who for the most part lodged 
their profits in French Rentes and went to live in 
Baris, are being succeeded by smart, energetic 
Amei’ican managers, liackcd by boards of dire<!tors 
who will not stint tliem with money for improve- 
ments and developments. 

Despite all di.sud vantages, it is very remarkalile 
what profits the old mines were able to show under 
the regime of their former owner.s, as tlie following 
amounts bear witness: Valeiiciana, sixty million 
pounds; Reyes, sixteen million pounds; Cata, ten 
million pounds ; San Oayotauo, ten million pounds ; 
Yillalpaudo, eight million pounds; Sireuu, eight 
million pounds; and also the many minor pro- 
perties which must have had an enormous uutjmt 
in the more prosperous day.s. It must, of counye, 
be borne in mind that sueli stupendous aggregates 
are the result of scores of years--in some cases 
centuries — of work. 

The Mexican owners of the Valeneiana mine 
have been approached on many occaHions by Ameri- 
can syndicates with large ofler.s for its luirchase; 
1)ut up till now none of these negotiators have ever 
got even the length of an option. The mammoth 
mine has been Hooded for many years, so that, in 
addition to the large price asked for it, the prospec- 
tive purchasers will have to face the gigantic task 
of clearing the water out of the workings. The 
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present owners refuse to iui'lude tlie riuivcb of 
Valeneiana and its jtreciiicls in any liatgain llicy 
may make, .since it i.s rcgai'dcd in M cm ii'o as nnc of 
the Avonst fttrms of sacrilege, 1o work a, mine Iiclow 
consecrated ground. Tlii.s ivservalinn prcvcnls Ihc 
exploitatiou of the rich mother- lode, wliicli is .‘uid to 
run diroc.tly lamealh ihe clinrchs deincsiic; .and 
even .su]>po.sing the church to be included in llu-. 
sale, it is doubtful ■ if Urn Mexican miuens could be 
induced to peril ]K)dy ;md soul by driving pick or 
drill tlu’ougli ground which they bare been taught 
1 to believe is holy. 

Gxuuuijuato, a town of .some, .sixty thou.'.:aud im- 
habitants, stands at about .six llmusaud .six huudi'ed 
feet above sea-level. One long and very nari'ow 
strciit extends tins whole length of the town, from 
the beautiful Ourdens of the Oautador am! pa.sl. the. 
I Granaditas I’l’isoii, 'Within that, building a large 
' muulier of Spaniard.s t<tok rel'ug<', iu the day.s of tin* 
revolution, from the fury of the .Mexican rdu'ls. 
The Spaniards managed to hold out for a ctui.sider 
able time, having laid in iUi enormous stoc.k of 
victuals some month.s Ijel'ore the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, and a well within lUe walls umidy .sujtplied 
them with water. A.s the. Mexicans were unpro- 
vided wit.h cannon to cllect a breatdi, t,hcy couhl do 
litthi more Ihaji Avail for some propitious uiomeiit 
for attack; and at last the darkness of a muonh*s.s 
niglit alforded them the opportunity. Then a m.-isH 
of faggots Avas piled before the great iluorway, and 
a path burned to the hated opiu’cssons. ft. i,s ,s'ud 
that not a man, Avoman, or child survivt'd. 

The summit of a neighbouringf liiil i.s croAvued by 
tin*, ([uadrjuignlar-.shapcd Pantheon, or ]mblic Imrial- 
ground. IJei'e, )jy de.sct'uding a cork.screw iiight of 
stairs that Avorm.s U,.s way far beneath the. .surface 
of the earth, a dimly lighfc.d A'ault i.s reached. The 
air in this chamber i.s charged Avith a [lecnlkiriy 
olIen.sive odour, (jinanatiug from an enorimm.s sla<’lc 
of human skulls and bone.s eollecfed at one end; 
lait by far the larger jiortion of tin* space is devoted 
t(j Avhat must be om; of the mo.-t extraordinary and 
grne.some sigliks iu the world ; no le,\s thaji a collee.- 
tiou of modern muinmiis. It is well wiibiii the 
range of icwsiliility that widow.s or widowers or 
.sons or danghlens of these objeets of tlm .st t'anyyr.'t’ 
curmsity may be iu the land of the. living. Only ;i, 
short time ago the. renmin.s n.sed to be esjuisi-d m 
vioAV Avithont a shred of covering; but, a.s n, ci.ii 
ces,sion to ])ubli(; opinion, t hey have I'ccently b.-eu 
shrouded iu white .sack- like. gartnen(‘y wiiidi lea\e 
only the face, leg.s, lurid, and arin.s bare. The 
muunuie.s, about l.hirt.y in numlier, are ]>ropped up 
in a standing attitude, Avomen on one side and uien 
on the other. The uunuiuifying ]a'iiee;-)i i.s whnllv 
natural. Originally buried in the. strougly alkidim* 
earth of whicli the cemetery i.s cumpo.sed, tb'* iiudic.s 
of those fur Avhose iutermeiit the, relatives itave. 
neglected to pay tlw projier fees are iincerem(,)iu- 
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oivsly resurrccUid ;it the end of five years, and 
cxamiiKid in. oi’dei.' to discover what progress, if 
any, they are making towards the desired state 
of desiccation ; and sliould the bodies be deemed 
Avorlhy of the, inYidi(.)us honour, they are translated 
to this chamber of horrors. 

lk',y(.>ud the, prison the main street pas,ses the 
(*,ntrauc-e to the market, an evil-smelling place, 
where the ]-)(irfnme3 from the llower-stalls do not 
mitigate the odours of frying meat and the stench 
of decayed vegetable matter. Oranges, citrons, 
]i.mcs, hananas, guavas, mangoes, cherries, tunas, 
cheriiuoya,s, granadilla.?, pine-apides, and even 
strawlierries are for sale at prices which would 
raise a riot in C’ovent Garden. Strawberries, for 
exan)]>le, can l)e bought for about threepence a 
pound nearly all the year round. 

Continuing on tlie journey up-town, the visitor 
is apt to indulge in. a smili^ at the ([uaintness of the 
.sign.s over the window, s of .some of thi> .shop.s. ‘The 
.Horn, of lMe.nl,y’ designates the dcu of a dealer in 
.r<.)pes, who.se whole stock-in-trade might l)e pur- 
cha.sed for a few ywww. ‘'The N ineteenth Century ’ 
adorns the front of a t.a.mi(‘.i'’.s un, savoury hovel; and 
the taumu’ ha,s probably not l,]ie faiiite.sl, imtiou that 
a new century i.s already three yeans old. ‘The 
TransvaaC looks a trille like a grim joke al)Ove a 
lnitc,h,ers. 

Now the rlardin de la Union i.s reac.hed. Here, 
round its triangular acre of gn'cu, horthned by the 
tall cuc.'dyptu.s, is the fu,shiou!ihle promenade of 
the youth and beaut.y of the city; and while the 
military hand i.s ])l;iyiug in the cool of the eveiiing.s 
an endless ]ir()ct!.s.siou of senoras and sehorila.s and 
their duennas perform a stat.ely eirenit in one. direc- 
tion, tlu*. nnm a.s iin'ariahly forming a .strt^am pa.s.s- 
ing in the o|>|K).4i(e one. Nce<lle.sH to say, ‘gin a 
body meet a body’ tliere i.s often a surrejkitioim 
iuU'i'cbauge of hi.Uc(ii-(Iat{.6 even under tlie very nose 
of the watchful dueumi. 

‘Die palace of the Govenior, on one side of the 
Janlin, i.s faced by the Casino. In former days 
the latter was the man.siou of a silver-king; hut 
it ha.s been eonverted into a hand.some clubhouse 
whic.li, although primarily intended only for 
i\Ie.\'icau members, iududi-s all the pr(.)miuent 
Kngli.shmcu and ..■Vmericans in Gnanaju/ito among 
iks memhiu'.shi]). The .Mexican nuuuherfi spend the 
great (tr part of the.ir hTsure in MaKiing the fickle 
goihhw over the liddle-.s!iai)ed green haccarat-table ; 
and, as many of the memher.s are very wealthy men, 
the. game i.s .somet imes played for high stakes. In 
fact, it, is by no means uncommon for a man to 
he a wiuue.r or a lo.ser of ten to l.wenty thou, sand 
dolliiks during a night’.s ]»h>,y. 

The, Te;Uro Juarez i.s, without doubt, the chief 
]i!'idi'. of the city. Notable, any when;, and poR.sess- 
iiig .-m (ixt.erior mtsurit;i.s,si'd for architectural excel- 
lence liy any theatre in London, it.s vast proportions 
and sujH-rh interior armisii c.urio.sity a.s to the reason 
for its e.xisi.mice. It is di.sc.overed u])ou imjuiry 
llrat the gig.aulic, jilayliou.so is a blidf, a white 


elephant, a ‘folly.’ There i.s not sufficient power 
in the city’s dynamos to light it, oven if any com- 
pany were eonvageous enough to lease it. 

Everywhere there arc churches: tall, narrow- 
shoidderod edifices, which present fronts adorned 
with ornate carving. Within they are gaudy — 
gaiidy with that distressing gaudiuess which con- 
descends to the display of shabbily gorgeou.s 
draperie.s. For example, a green hock-hottle full 
of tuberoses may be seen placed with devotional 
intent in front of an exquisitely wrought crucifix. 
There are anachronisms on all sides. These great 
churches are rich, and the priests are wielders of 
enormous power; and under a fair ballot the 
Government of the country Avould he at their 
mercy. Fortunately the suffrage is in the hands 
of the comparatively small number of educated 
Mexicans wbo, as employers of labour, array Iheui- 
selve.s in oppo.sitiou 1(.) (he Cliurch, which encourages 
idleue.ss by its insi,sl,i'nce on the ob,scrvance of 
uunnwous feast-days, and is the areh-euemy of 
[mtgre.s,s. A few mine-owners go .so far as to 
oiler a bonus of 10 or even uO iier cent, in addi- 
tion to tbeir ordinary wages to the men who will 
work, for a montli on end without regard to fcast- 
day.s; and in most caae.s the I'Xjierimeiit has b{?.en 
found to work admirably, in sjtite of the fanatical 
threats of the priests. 

Down every trail from the mountain.^ that hem 
the eily in, de.scend.4 an e.udles.s cavalcade of mules 
and a.s.se,s ]a<l(‘u with ore jiacked in huge leather 
hags sluug a(‘r(.tss their back.s, from <‘.arly inoruing 
until late at night filling the narrow streets witli 
tilt', din of continual tramping, llor.semen arc; also 
in ('on.stant, evith'-ma; : fantastic lignre.s, with tall 
.s(,e(!ph;-.s]iaped liat,s, llu'.ir .short jackt'is profusely 
braided with silver, trouser.s ns tight as a groom’.s, 
but belling out at tlie liottom in true coster ffishion; 
on l.beir heels are enormous spur.s; and many of 
l.hem go armed to the teeth, even carrying long 
.swoids of antique ajiptia, ranee. Hiding with .stirrups 
so long that their ii'g.s hang almost .straight, and 
holding breast-high by a .single finger the horsehair 
cord which .servos them fur reins, they do not at 
first glanee jii'e.sent t.he ajipearance of housemen; 
Imt it i.s botJ.ev to reserve an ojiinion on this point 
until we have .seen a charro a.stride a ‘bucker.’ 

Down-town, in the lower quarter, i.s the hull-ring, 
where fights take place nearly every Sunday after- 
noon. .A.S a rule the .show is rather .secoml-riite ; 
but the tiers of .stone benc.bes are invariably 
crowded, and even the bouse-tops and ]iillside.s in 
the neighbourhood swarm with .sightsee.r.s, who are 
able to get a glimpse of the arena frojn their lofty 
I ie.r('he.s. Occasionally there are variatinn.s in tin; 
ordinary programme., a.s, for iustauce., whi;u ‘Don 
Taueredo the traditional name; always given to 
the perfornu'-r of this fViit~-stand.s draped in white 
and motIonle.ss on a barrel in the centre of the ring. 
T'he hull on its entrance c.hiuge.s ful1-tilt at the 
white-clad figure, stop.s abruptly within a few feet 
of it, .shakes his head in a puzzled sort of way, paws 
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at tlie earUi, laclca away, cliarges again, and^ again 
stopa and sniffe tlio mystavioiw objoot. finally, 
conHuding that lie liaa bean in smuo way fonlwl, 
lie whirls round on Ida awoni tornioniorH, wdio 
liavo liy tliia tiino ontnrdd l.lui ring. Tlii'irnglnml 
tlip. re.sL of the lighl Uio ball iiay.s no niorti at.lunlion 
to ‘ Don Tauoi'cdo,’ wdioao luirvo rnuat nw'dH bo oC 
the best; to enable lain to pose as a statuo in face 
of piteli a peril. Sometimes, when pnblie ealaniituiS 
make rails for charity, bemovolcnee takes l.he form 
of a hull-fight — as we wunild say, ‘ Let tis get np a 
bazaar’— and the gilded ymitli of the city take the 
field. As a rule they make, shoclchig had jday, and 
Arhen it is all over Ave feel the sensation that lios- 
aesses a man after being Ihroiigh a bazaar at home: 
that he has been ‘done.’ Pole-jumping over tlm 
hull is a popular diversion, and one. highly appre- 
ctaf.cd by the. gallery ; hut a really liidicrouKly fniiny 
show is sometimes given at llm cnnclu.sion of a light, 
v’licn srore.sof jmms are ]ie.rntU,|.ed to eiiler the ring, 
and each in turn endeavours to mnmit and vide a 
barebarked stem'. The men are all horsimteii, more 
or lea.s; but a steer is not, a hoiw, a.s most of them 
find out to their sorrow. 

The people are blessed with most extraordinary 


T IT :w 0 T. {■) F 

My WiniUAM 

(jltAl'Ttm XV.—TltK 

idle in a provincial iown without 
friends ami without oee.upation is 
neither pleasant nor jirolitablt!. Jn 
Loudon one <‘an al ways am u.se one’s 
self and pii.s.s the time ; but in dvdl 
fVderborongh my primdpul <.>.xcite- 
inent, in addition to visiting the nmeh-re.stored 
Cathedral and the loeal museum in the Alinster 
Precincts, was to watch fat stock being sohl by 
auction. 

Anxiety consumed me a.s to what had oecnrrcd at 
Harpur Street, and whether The (’hwed Book was 
actually lost to me. I had ti'.legra])hed twice* to Noyes, 
Hammersmith Bjlice Station, but had received no 
response. His silence was m no way reassuring; 
thoceforo I resolved that if 1 heard ijol.hing by nine 
o’clock plat night I would return to Lomhui liy the 
'"lasb'''tratn,' 

I dined at seven after a dismal day, and while at 
table the waiter entered the coffee-room whore I sat 
alone, saying that a gentleman wished to aw; me. 
Next moment Noyes, dressed like a commereial 
traveller in dark-blue suit and howler hat, entered 
the room. 

There was a smile of triumph on his .face, from 
which I gathered instantly that he had been suc- 
ce.<!sfuL^ He carried a black leatlmr bag in his hand, 
and this ho opened as soon as the waiter had gone 
out, saying as he produced a brown-paper packet : 


ondnmime muh'r ]iain, and with an cipially {.‘.\tr.a- 
ordinary courage, so ibut in ilu'ii' (liffcri'Ui’c:'. limy 
will light while, snircring in lhi> mnat hnrrilth' 
luanniu*. Unfoiiiumlcly, scari'idy a d.ay pas;u-s uiih> 
out affrays <if a. de.^iicrato cli.iraclm' ; but, in his 
wihlesi. monii'nls llm pran Im.ailalfs !i,biiui. attimkiiig 
a white riian. 

The hnrglans are llm e.hief inciuiVimimmes of liib 
ill Mexico. They will ;i,MC('m! lo l.ln- ho!i.-.t> l(ip, and 
wifh a rod and a line arnu'd wilh a innm-;lrnus big 
hook, jiatiently .‘ingle thnmgh llm w imlow.-!, dragg-iiig 
out coat.-!, hat.*<, towel*!, d,.e,, till .>^oiiU'body .ularms 
them or they have as nnieli plunder as limy ean 
carry. In all ca.ses of burglary the vi<diiii gim-i, 
of course, to Ihe [Hilice, who will .*mile amiably 
tind anuounee that, ihey kiiuw (pule utdl where 
the .*^l,olen goods are lo In* found, ami will di.selose 
the exa.e(: whereabout,'; on p.'iyumnf of a siiiall eom- 
mission. 'Phis is how tin' jioliee gf|. half of llmir 
living. 

( buinajiiato i.s desliimd to eVeal" wnue stir in 
t.lm mining markets of I, he worbl slnmlli ; there- 
fore this de.seripl.ioi! of the .'un'iiuii l ilA and ii i 
inhabitants at- tin' presiuit time ougbl to be. nf 
comsiderable interest, 

K D O () K. 

Lis QfiKUX, 

oim monk’s sisciusT. 

‘I'm glad to say, Mr Kennedy, that I've been 
able to (hi llie t.rieK. ti, wa.s a viu'y delieati' mailer, 
and t in* tdlair presenteil leal lire ; and dillieullies 
whieh t bad never ani ieipalfd.’ 

‘ 'I'lien you’ve aelnally gol if V’ 1 cried e;igt;rly, 
opmilug the pareel and di.'Jjdai inp; llm ]u'eeit>u.s 
volume. 

‘There it i.s a.s you sw*,’ he latndn-d. ‘tfiily, 
]ilease thm't ask how I gol )io,'.,-i>^.. itm ..if i|, btn'anst! 
1. ’d rather nut say • you lualersland f 

Tfeteetives are apt |.o be iiiy;-lcri.iU;- ,■ (,me| inics ; 
lliercfore 1 did tioi tiueslimt bint fmllier, Ibir 
me it was .suflicieiit lhai he bad abb* to 

secure t.lie book wilbout fin- llilrve;' Inowinp; info 
whose jamwiiiu if liad pa-.o-.i, i vas well 
awtire of the great, eireh* of erindna! aeijuainl - 
ances Ntiyes Imd in London, and ! ^.u.- jit’clcd fii.at 
it was througli one of them that, tin* iiiiok laid 
been obt.ained. 

‘1 wired twie.i* to you,’ 1 said when, at iny iiiiiia. 
taon, he Heated himself at tin* table to join me .-.o', 
dinner. 

*I .know,’ was bis n'.sjionMe, ‘It. was tint 

sary to reply. In such a case as ihis jialieime is 
everything. You were just, n trille b.n imi>ii,i,!ej,i|, 
Mr Kennedy — if you’ll ■jiardou my ."aying, ii. 1 
had promised to do what 1 eotild, a,nd did .so, wish 
the result you .see.’ 

I know I doKcrved this (piiet reproof, and admitli'd 
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if,, for palriuuce is one of the many good, qualities I 

do not yjoasesB., 

lie would explain nofliing of Uie means by which 
ln\ had ohlained my property, although he told me 
one or two .strangii facts concerning Selby and the 
little old lady who had travelled from Paris. 

‘ T ’ve, Seen Selby,’ he said. ‘At first I seemed to 
have a faint idea that I ’d seen his face before, and 
that he wa,s wanted hu? something. Rut .T ’ve searched 
a.!; the Yard, and found no photograph rcsemhling 
him, so I suppose I must he. mistaken. The. old 
woman’s name is Mrs Pickard. She knows several 
foixiigners living at different ydaces, mostly people in 
good ci rci unstances.’ 

‘ V'ou haven’t seen anything of a tall, dark, and 
very handsome young woman — Italian probably?’ 
1 hazarded, wondering if theaidnal thief Inul arrived 
in Londom 

‘ No, Cjqilain '^Vymau is still on the watch. l.re ’s 
as good as any man I ’ve ove.r had under me — (pxiti'. 
prufi'ssioual in his methods. And that young 
Italian, ton, seems a, smart sort of c.liap, picked 

him nj) ijuite at'cideiitally, 1 think yon said?’ 

I explained how T had sought .lllm'i<;()’s aid, and 
what 0 ]>ini()n I had formed of him. 

‘Well,’ Noyes remark(!d as he gulped down a 
glass t)f Ra,ss with evideni, gnsl.o, ‘ 1 shall ri*turu 
to-night,, hut you’d best remain her(', Mr Kennt'dy; 
or, if not In'.n', soiniiwhure in l,he country. Ym 
must not he. .seen in town, Ruvy yonrstdf a, way froju 
there, and leave, all the watching lo us. You’ve got, 
till', hook ; therefore, he <‘.arcfiil it due.s not go out 
of your possc'ssiou again.’ 

‘Trust me,’ 1 laughed. ‘When T ’ve gom^, 
through it ail I shall put it in a hank for safe 
kee]ung.’ 

‘It ain’t tile sort of thing to leave al.>out if the 
leaves are. really pnis(nuid, as you say. f. ’ve, he.en 
afraid to open the. thing,’ he remarktid. 

‘ I ’m t.ire.d of this place,’ 1 said, longing t,o 
return to riondun. 

‘Them go somewhere else-— tt> t.he si.aiside, for 
in, stance. You’re quite near the east coast places 
luire.’ 

‘A good idea,’ I. exclaimed. ‘I’ll go to Shering- 
ham to-nighi,. I stayed at the “ Clraud ” once, and 
will go thiwe again.’ 

‘Very well,’ he .«aid ; and we concluded our 
meal a, ml lit cigar, s afterwiu’ds, chatting oviu* the 
varioifs remarkaljle feature.^ of the my.stery. Afy 
ilecisi<in to go to the little Avate.rhig-place, now 
heeoniiug so [lopular, ple.-rsiid him. My ahsence 
from boiidou wa,.s inijierativc, he, declared, and at 
Sheri ngh;im, if dull, 1 could a,t a,uy rale get some 
golf. ! low long I ishuiilil he com])elled to remain 
thfire lie, liad. no ide,':i. 

‘Let me. conqiletc. my impiiries,’ he said. ‘They 
are, vi'iy dillicmlL ; hut T don’t de.spair as long 
as Captain Wymim will continue lo assist me. 
I’tirhiipi’., when you’ve de.c.iphered the. whole of 
tlm, liouk, a further clue, Avill be fnrni.shed to 
tlu: luotivti of all t.his secrecy and con.spiraey.’ 


‘I shall resume at Sheringhain to-morrow,’ I 
replied... ‘I expect to discover some, secret which 
will throw further light ou recent evnnis.’ 

At nine o’clock, after an exchange of expressions, 
of conlidence, Ave droAai together to the Great 
Northern Bl.ation, and after, seeing him into the 
up-express, I took the sIoav night-train, vid ^¥1,91)0011 
and South Lynn, to the clean little fashing- village 
of Sheringhain, Avhich Harley Street has recently 
discovered to he so healthy, and AAdiich society is 
now commencing to patronLse. 

I took apriAmte sitting-room at the ‘Grand,’ OA'er- 
looking the promenade, an expensive luxury, to he 
sure, hut I AAmnted quiet and priA'acy in my iiiA'osti- 
gations ; and next morning, after my breakfast had 
been cleared, T (irst assumed a pair of thick driviug- 
glovc.s, and then riiopeued The Closed .Book at the 
page Avherc my roadiug had been so ahrupilv broken 
off. 

I think, in order l,o rc'.producc ihe record plainly,, 
it will he best to give the triUisevipt just as 1 copy 
it from the I ime-staiued poisoned pages uoav before 
me, Avith all its (plain tnoss of expression and curiosi- 
tie,s of oiihograiihy. ’Phe latbm looks puzzling, but. 
Avill be found lo be quickly mastered. 

What 1 further deciphered, then, Avtus as folloAV.s : 

‘ Ri'I.vumu avuo dauust '.ro skeice AviTimr thth 
BOOK, r coiiunc-ml me iiulo you as heartily as I may 
think, trust.ing in God that you he (l.lui AA'hidi ,le,su 
coutinuc) in good juwpc.rit.y. ,Lt is not out of your 
rememl trance that my lord of Valentenois harl 
■sworn to kill me h(!(’iui.se 1 had giv’cn help unto my 
lady Lucrezia, and had more than emee used the 
knife coiitayning the antidote, slriking as 1 had 
.si vic.keu my lord of Pesavo those Avhom lu', attempted 
to poi.stui. Ibuice my lady, .seeing that her lord 
Avas dead, and right knowing her helple.ssi)e,s,(?, in- 
(.bu'od nil? to recover her jewels and Hie to England 
with them, there to await her ladyshiii’s arrival, 
her intention being to se.eke the gracious iuterces- 
.sion of our lord (Cardinal Yh)l.s(iy, who had befriended 
her Avhen in .Uome. Loth as f was to leave my 
lady alone in the Vatican, that place of so many 
blucdc diHids, I .saAV that t(.) serve her I must obey ; 
Inmc.e did .1 at once repair unto l.ho. spot n(.‘it,r unto 
tlie village of klonte-Gompatri, wlnu'e 1 liad con- 
cealed my lady Lucrezia’.s ivoudi'fius jewid.s within 
a .strong ca.sk(di of wood and ii‘on. Tin; Borgia 
emeralds, he it kuoAVue unto you, AVd'e the Ihie.st 
t.he Avorld had ever .seen, and were once tin.* ]')ro- 
perty of the Great Turk the Sultan JMiihamnujd, 
Avho is .said to haAm (.)ht,ained l.lnun from the I'uin.s of 
ancient Babyh.)!!. H’liey AV(ire .set in tin* forme of a. 
nock-collar, each .stone as Imgm as a mann’.s thiimh. 
And prcsoi'Amd with them Avere diamonds, jiofirl.s, 

' and rubi(.*.s of value enormorw, and Avilh thci which 
AAms t.he seah'.d phial 1 of the secret venom and the 
antidote. All these, did I recove.r .sec.uvcly, ami 
haAong hade farewell unto my lady, journeyed to 
England after many adventures that ma'd not bo 
heroin reoonnted. Arrived in Lun(h.n\, 1 again coii- 
cealod mi l!idy’.s prociou,? trt',a.suro.s, and l.ook up my 
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]yving ill llio liouse of iny frioud Sir Gtiorge Guod- 
rick, in East Uluipc, ou Uuj iij. dayti of .faiiuary in 
tlie ym’i! uf our Lord I nOJ . 

‘For the fipafe of one year aud two luonUidS I 
rcuiaiaeil in l.ondon, until a nuisaunguv eaiue from 
luy lady with tlie ama/ing neWH that hIu; had iKuiome 
wedded mdo the lonl Don Alfonso Dd'Lstii, lieir of 
the lord Duke Emile of Ferrara, and, having re- 
moved to Ferrara, did not iuleud travellyngc to 
England at that ^n'eseuLe. Jii her letter she told 
me how that at last she had wedded a man .she 
loved, and that with her confessor she was seeking 
the forgiveness of her God for the hlaelc deedes 
her brother Gesare had compelled her to commit. 
Furthermore, she tolde me ihat knowing her jewels 
were in safe keeping in my hands, she wished me to 
still relaiue them in their seeret hydlng-place until 
such time as she should arrive to see mi lord- 
Cardynal Wolsey at Hampton. She ]iointed out 
that 1, well know'ing of the terrihle deedes com- 
mitted hy her, and therefore havyng been more 
than once her aasistaut in her murderoiw troaehery, 
was as guiltie as she. The hlood of many of those 
who had been envenomed was upon my hands, 
theridore it w'as for me to make penance and seek 
■ forgiveness. 

‘ II lift woiiBS were those of a penitent woman, 
and they caused me to think. She wa.s happy with 
her husband, but uneasy on account of ber guilti- 
ne.ss of mind. She was repentant, and wished me 
to he so. For a long time I. thought over her 
words, until at last, becoming convinced that being 
privy to those foul poison-plots wherein death w.as 
dealt sceretly to every enemy, I was also an assa.ssin 
and accursed. Whei-efore, after much reason, I 
resolved to hide mi lady’s treasure and enter as a 
novice the order of Saint Ileiiedict at their great 
abbey of Croylande in Lincolnshire, hoping that 
the rigours of a monastic life would open up to me 
the glories and comforts of religion, of the which T 
stood sorely in need. 

‘Pr.E:A,sn it you, eeader, to understand that I 
repaired to Groylande, and liaving sunk Die ea.sket 
of my lady’s jewel? in the fiKsh-pond one hundred and 
thirty and one paces south'east of the grand altar 
of the abbej’-,' midway between the shores, I entered 


as novice of tlui .sae.nrd orih-r, Ibtlici'te <io Poepyugo 
then being ilbhot. ’rhvongh (‘ighl ecu fuli yciu's did 
I make, penam'i*, leading a religious life, and making 
peace with my Gml. Our .abbey was one of the 
liuest aud W(‘ll-fa,v'oure(l in all Kiiglaud, am( my 
lyfe was Hjjenl, most lie in religioiiM worl. among tlie. 
people. At tiine.s 1 visitei! ihi- ab!>ey.s of Feier- 
borougli, 'ii’Uoruey, Kynshed, Idiuiiianre [ t’oimtain.'-ij, 
St Albaim, !Uid our great Gla.''.synburie j Glaston- 
bury], travelling mneh, and m.aldng many and 
long pilgrimages. Much that I did .see at. Glassyn- 
burie was huleed of ii .scandal ; but my bonudeu 
duty rao.st humbly rein embe veil, 1 speak not u\ the, 
evil deeds of those sujipn.sed to live in sjmetitie. 
One day in Ajiril, wluui 1 passed aero?? the, 
tryaugidar bridge, at Groyhimle towavdes llu> Abbeye, 
having been to lln^ ])riovy of Gasbu’ to v}.slt the 
headsman Willyam I’etre, a monk, my friend nanietl 
Malcolm Maxwell, brought unto me. a tnivel-staiueil 
me.SHe.nger from Ferrara, who tolde to me llu> death 
of my lady Lucrezia, and gave uiito me a letter 
written to me an hmtr before she died. She urged 
mo to continue my lyfe. of religion iuid jieace with 
God, .and .sente me m her dying wtsli that her 
prycele.s.s jeweds should remain concealed ln'caiise a 
cur.se ro.sl,ed upon them. She wi.shed that no man 
.should .see, or touch them, Imt her will %Yn.s that 
they might only be used in the <;RU.se of the holy 
Gfitholic church, Aiid for that, purpose slu*. left, the 
toaiaure in mi luiuds, t.ogcther with the poistun- 
phiall and the secrete antidote to ho used if occasion 
warranted in the same cause, these also beynge 
concealed with the. marvellous gem.s in the ttuid of 
the lish-pond. Thi.s new.s overhurdiuie.d my heart 
with greiifc!, and I voweil unto God (]n’ai,si‘i! be 
Ilim) that 1 wouM faithfully fullil my latiy s com- 
mandments, aud still coutiinic in my uulained 
iidelity of my allegiance. Wherein reducing in 
rememhr.anee the juised mcmoric.s and perptilual 
renowned facLs of t-lic famous i)iichc.a.>, yet liaving 
the. reader’s most lu'nign ami gv.acinus favour, 1 
resolve.d to .still remain in the s.incl iiarie of the 
abbey, although 1 luulde in mi jmssc.'^sion .snjue of 
the. finest jewells known uiitn tin- worM, tuid the, 
why<;h, if .soldo, might keepe. me in jirospurity all 
my (lay.s.’ 


T 11 E 0 K I M I N A. L A, h I E N. 

John Prior, 


By Edward 

||HE alien, and particularly the criminal 
alien, about whom so much hits been 
heard lately, comtitutui3 one of the 
most vexing problems of the hour. 
Opportunity has been given me, on 
various occasions of obtaining a very 
thorough knowledge of the criminal alien and his 
ways, and I have come to the conclusion that, 
although he is many things which ho ought not to 
be, he is very interesting. To many (including, I am 



afraid, .some Royal GummmHioner.s) he is little more 
than a name denoting .soiiit'thing object iouable ; l.iit 
to l>Cople. like myself, who have been bmngbt into 
couUict with him, he is a very live reality. 

I believe that, indirectly, the evimiua! alien 
within oui‘ gates is aprodm't of eivilisaiiou. In a 
more direct way ho i,s one of tlu*. evils introduc.ed 
into our country by our very five, pnri.'^. J-’or Dm. 
purpo.se.s of the pritsent article, tbe forme.r proposi- 
tion has an academic value only; Imt tlie latter is a 
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matter \vT;n(.‘.li Pavlianiexit will proPaPly Lc consider- 
ing in till', near future. Parliament lias very often 
<a way of ignoring Uie recommendations of its Royal 
(lommiasionci'fl ; but it is to be lioped tliat in this 
instance it will not do so, for the criminal alien is a ; 
very siu'ions dange.r. Pages of statistics show that ' 
the alit'ii is at the jirese.nt time coming to our 
country in his thousands. Many of these aliens are 
criuilnals ; but they arc not labelled such for the one 
very good reason that it is nobody’s business to 
Icnow anything about them. The alien manages to 
pay for his wretched passage, and after he has been 
safely lauded at the London Docks the people who 
bring him here are relieved of all responsibility. 
He and his proceed to find their way into the sordid 
and cheap lodging-houses of the Commercial Road 
and thereabouts, and then connuenecs the great 
tragi'dy for whic.h the llritish ratepaye.rs pay. 

Let me show you how it commences, how it is 
that the dei.ectives and policennm of the East End 
make t.he c.riiuiual alien’s ac,([uaiiiLau(.;e, and how 
it is that the ]>atieut magistral, e.s who preside at 
Th.'imes Police Court llud their time tiikeu up in 
lislcniiig to the transhated utlmnnces of ninvashed 
Poles. 

Jn the first ])lace, it should he nmlerstood that 
aliens are not all criminals. Tlie greater proportion, 
of them are not. Some of Ihem, it is tme, have been 
evil-doei's in their own country, and t.hey have only 
eonie here to e.sca]n‘ the storms whieh h.avii gatliered 
on their na, live heatli.s ; but there are many others 
who come here with llie honest inteiitimi of making 
a living. 'They liave not prospered at their own 
ln)mes, and t.hey have bee.n pe.rsuaded to leave them 
by the cheap-labour tout.s who, one regrets to .say, 
are sent out on recruiting e.\;pedition.s by certain 
small East End coutractor.s wbo get, their work from 
the large boot and upholstering i'acl,orie,s. Maiij'' of 
tho.se alien.s find their lot a h;ird one. They are 
unfortunate in theii- new worlc, they get discliarged, 
their scanty means disappear, and tliey liecome 
olijccts which one may justly jnty. Stranded in 
an uulciiown country, not speaking a word of the 
language, wluit are they to do? Many drift into 
crime. As criminals they are not a .succe.ss, and in 
due cf)ur.se they go to prison. The criminal alien 
who h;i.s had the .adviiiitages of experience and who 
was a criminal over the seas find.y his illegal career 
a litthi more, succ.u.ssful ; hut as an expert jmrse- 
suateher he eauuot eompete with hi.s British rival, and 
.so lie gnas under. Of tlie alien who comes here and 
pro,sj)ei-H in hi.s honesty I am not going to .speak. 
.'Hi! usually work.s luird and well at a sweating 
price. 

It u!;\y he, takw) generally that the average alien 
who (‘onujs to these shores i,s a man or woman who 
has been kiidced in his or her own counti'y— that 
is lo ,s,ay, not the iudividu.-il who is fired with a 
burning desire to get on in the world or endowed 
wil.h an advent, urons .si)irit, Imt l.he individual who 
has Ix'.e.ii sei'iou.sly hulfcl.ed by fate, wlio lia.S expe- 
riemasl 1,h.e, wor.st kind of poverty, and w'ho is very 


anxious for any change. There are some jwogros- 
sive .spirits who have heard glowing accouut.s of this 
glorious country, and who jump at the chance of 
Avhat sounds like wealth and luxury. Yery often 
they are disillusioned ; hut the man who comes 
hecau,se of tho.se things does not make the, 
criminal. .lie either settles down to his hard lot 
or fiud.s his way to America, where he cannot 
ciisily go, and where he finds it every bit as hard. 
In one thing an alien is like a Scot; ho rarely 
returns to his own country. 

But the very nn.sati.sfactory alien Avho has no 
guiding principles of any ethical value finds that 
he has left the gloom, the poverty, and very often 
the oppression of his own country for a harder hut 
a freer life. Wlien the novelty has worn off he 
looks around for a change. He sonietime,s sel,s up 
in business on his own account, and it i.s a .some- 
what curious fact that very often lie pros])ci\s. There 
arc many flourishing aliens in hnsines.s in London 
who are good citizens. But a repre,scntative of this 
particular l.ype is not one of them. lie drifLs into 
an ilh'gal hu.sine,.s,s. lie fiiahs it pays amazingly well. 
The hu.siue.ss is also ,an immoral one, hut that gives 
him no (pialms of con.'^cicnce. As he is at libert.y to 
do just wh.at Ins plcasif.s, the life suits him. In time 
he <!mbvacc.s other busincss(‘s. Ke, learns the art of 
receiving .stolen goods; he becomes .something of a 
money-lender. Then his hottse. is raided. He is 
fined. He p;iy,s up readily'. He is again caught 
and fined. Then, in tiim!, In; goes to juison. He 
hecomes a criminal ; but his prosperity remains, for 
he has amaa,sed much money. Thi.s type of man — 
gi-e.edy, gimpiug, irrespon-siblc— i.s one of the curse, s 
of London. A,s f;ir a.s the decent comniuuity is con- 
cerned lu' i.s an ah.soliite ‘waster,’ hut fr(.)m the 
move individual iioint of view he is a }>vosperous 
and [larticularly cunning vogue. There are many 
sue.h a.s he well estahli.shed in ill-gotten we;ilth, and 
not only are they vile lheniselve.s, hut they are also 
corrupiters of morals. 

And the criminal alien may be said to import 
immorality. With a lit tie knowledge of the ways of 
men like tlii.s it is often ea.sy to read between the 
lines of the record of p(,>licc-court ease.s and Esust End 
suicide iiupiests. Within the power of the,se alien.s 
are certain women. Many of them, knowing no 
shame, induce other women to leave their native 
coiinti’ie.s and join them. Many of these recruits 
are innocent girls. They are ipiite ignorant, of the. 
life which awaits them ; but they are, helple.ss. The.r(', 
is a well-de.$erving organisat-ion at 'Pilbury which 
meets all the emigrant-ships and does its Ijcst to 
befriend young girls coming over in this way, yc't 
the officers of this society will tell you their ends 
are very often defeated. The criminal alien is 
cunning. He knows how to manage, thi,s whit.e 
slave hnsiness, and thus one of the .safhle.st t ragedies 
of .modern life is continnally being enacted in the 
capital city. 

A ca,se occurred only the other day in (’’lerkcnwrdl 
where a young girl died from kicks iullicted by a 
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ra<an into ’trhose Imtise she had hecn inl'.roducad by 
lier OAvn sister. Thu girl caraci t.o England in all 
her innoceiico, and when shu learviud the, kind of 
life she was expeelnd to lead her uatairal spirit 
rehcdhid. 8]iu resisted to tlui utmost, and now aim 
is dead. 

IVliile dealing with this particular branch of 
alien erime it may be, montioned that the 
iire very much alive to the danger. I’lieir activity 
is largely owing to tin; strong al'.titaide taketJ by 
Hir Albert d« Tlut/im, wdm, a.s cbief magistrate at 
Bow Street., has had to deal with, an extraordi- 
narily large number of cases aiasing out of tbe raid- 
ing of bouses in the Gower Street diijtrict Bines 
amounting to thirty pounds and even fifty pounds 
have not checked the evil in this neighbourhood, 
and thus the magisi.raies have sensibly adnjiUid 
the course of sending fcbe mi.scr(iJin1.s to prison 
without the njition of any cusily paid fine. The 
police wdio have talcc.n jiart in th(«e raids tell a 
dismal story. Most of the victims have .strongly 
oxp.ressed their desire to cacapo. from the kind of 
life; hut owdiig to circnnistances have bisvn nnahlc. 
to do so. 

There are many other criminal aliens who taki! 
to more simple roguery. Those form the real 
criminal clas.s at which the Royal Gommission 
rightly set its teeth. Hdiey act as ]ii(;kpocIv»‘ts (a 
few of them get really expert); tht'.v learn the 
bttrgWs craft; they sink to highway volibevy, and 
by a simifle process of evolution become, JCast Mud 
roughs of the Avorat type. I, .say the worst, tyjie 
advisedly. In my ojuuinn there is nothing mort,! 
dangeroufl than the ruhianly alien. I have, .seen him 
many times: I have seen him caught re.d-handed, 
I have seen him making his light for libeviy, and 1 
have seen liiiu often in the dock at Old Bailey, 

He l)eIong.s to the type AA’hich i.s '[uu’t.icularly 
interesting. After the committal of A’.ariuns mis. 
deeds he again stands before the mngistral.e at 
Thame, s Police Ooiu't. TJie one I have in my mind 
,naAA>' Avas everything he should not have hean, and 
the ratepayers are now paying for lu.s keep. It, 
AA’as in the afternoon Avheu they brought him up 
for one of his tiust and minor offimees against the 
law. The court Avas hot and stufly ; it AA’-as crowded 
udth the aristocracy of Commercial Road, for this 
man Avas Avell known. The magi.strate was ol iviously 
tired and disgusted ; there had been nearly forty 
aliens before him on that day. 

His name, which, sounded like half-a-dozen 
crackers exploding, was loudly called, frhe man 
Avho then stepped forward appeared to bo tbe Avorst 
of his class. He was short and, dark. His hair AA^'as 
long and closely matted together, and every one could 
see that ho was a stranger to soap and water. His 
clothes Avere rags ; vermin swarmed over him. In 
Ms way he was an interesting but disgusting object 
—a poem in clirtiuess, 

'Do you speak English V shouted the magistrate. 

The alien, as though faintly understanding, shook 
his head. 


'Want an interpreter 'G 

The alien noddefl. 

The iK'iiAy-jowIc,!! in;in wltn limiw.; imuiy Inugiii-i 
Rtep|i(»d forwiiril. 

‘'IVo Khilliug.-i -li.ave ynu goi, tun .'liilling..', ^ ' 
bawls tin* Si'rgi'iinl. in !i(leni|;ui>-i‘. 

With flu* illlfi’prele!'’,'; ibc :iiii*ii uiniri' 

.stood Avh.'ll. was ri'ijilired nf biiu. I In dni-d ib ep in 
dirty pockets ami founl I'd .sulHcieuf nnunu- [o m;iki* 
U]) the interpre,teris IVe, 

Then Ihe busine.ss proceeih'd. 

The police erm.stabb; in ilm box .^aid tht* alien was 
an iqdiolslerer by trade, and he Avas .sinumoued 
for refu.sing to remove ;i sofa from oil' the pu’nlie 
footway. 

‘This man make.s sofas?* g.'C.jieil ihe magi,‘^t,r;tie. 

‘ Ves, yovir Avorslup,* 

There Avasa giuieral slimldcr ;umaig ihe l.nudoneas 
ju’esenl.. d'he under, -.laiiditlg .'tlieli.s ulio Wer<‘ fill. 
loAvillg tbe [inM'eeiliitg.s fail'd lo.,ce wliere |,iie nl'U’tii 
cfime in. All lhe\ Inen wa.i ibat i heir eoiupatriot 
• - who was :i ,ieu fr-.'iii Pul.oid ■ -u.-i i .a good w<a'k. 
man. They qtiiie ovetimited the dirt. 'I'bis man i.^ 
one, of tlio,-M‘ who are eit*;.iged in a great ami iloiiri.-h- 
iug Ivisl- Kmi imlii.-iry. {'be.ip I'lii'iiilnre wliieb 
enables poor conjile i lo m.'iriu ynuiig i.-' one <d‘ tin* 
iu;my i‘vils for Avhicli tin- alien i . largely respon.silde, 

A man like Ihi.i om- U tim'd, and Im pay.'! easily 
enough, lie b.-f: mueb tmmey, but Inr floes not 
easily hnyp!, lie iuuv.ea a t^eerei grmlge. agaiust 
tliiit young and preini- ing polieeman. ft, is in iln* 
nature of ibingA tirif ibe cfnml.'ibb,' is .vub.sequeutlA 
woumli'd in .some, sbibleng nllVay wliich excites very 
littb* ptiblic titiciilurn. 

Tiie .ilii-n i.s in freipn'tit coldliel, with the poliec, 
timl the use ft}' the kuifi' i,s oue tjf 1(111 Very unfortunate 
cliar.‘icteri;-li(','',. ivA'periemM* tloes not. .seem to i,e;ieh 
him tli.'il, it i.s .safest it; go ab.att utiarim-ii in 
bomlon. .V Well known deleetive who was specially 
drafted into tin; Wldlecbapel area at. llic lime of 
tin* uolorioiiM I'ijiper murder', (elli me that, the 
knife of the alien is the daugec wliieii the ]ioltce 
fear most. Having perh.aps lieen preo-nt .at, a publie- 
huu.se, allVay whc'Ce there i.i the glii ter td’ .steal, many 
a young oiHfi-r who wuuld oiherwi.m become an 
liUicient guardian of the peae,- iiii.irely lose.s lii.s 
nerve, ‘rin*. horror of a ,*-tab in the back baiinl.s 
him always, lie kmms llte v.ay of the alien horde 
only too well, and In- wumleiv. fearfully when tii.s 
Uti’U Avill come. 

It Is a riigniticant I'actfh.U iht‘ alien has iml. kept 
the kniiiug habit entirely to himself, d'iie yoiine 
English rough baa during rerent, visu'.; shown a 
marked fondmss for lining 1 he lit.ade, (pdie iveemlA 
tbere lam*. been an extraordinary numlier id’ .stabliini' 
casc*B from Un*. Rapt Mud, ami Ihi- alien ha'-: imt been 
the onlji' culprit. Tbern remaliH ihis dili'ermre, 
however; the, Engli.sh luHdig.ui doe;; iml , stall a.- ;t 
matter of cour.se. Tt ib only in lii.-i rnn.sl dr.speivtie 
lUCKidB that ho does tliia Imrrlblc thing. 'I'he. aiiisi, 
on the other hand, due.s it; as a matter of c.(.uii'rie. 
Thfi' knife is to him what lUe list, ia to ihe lb‘ii„m. 
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A fondncfis for vinliince is to be Jamentod in anj!- 
(•as(^ ; bnt it is better that tbe rough should use his 
lists than the knife. 

Tn (hialiiig Avith the inany-sidod criminal alien I 
must not omit to mention tliat a very real type of 
alien rascality is very often a woman. It would be 
impossible to imagine a fiercer or a more revolting 
creature than the alien woman who has taken to 
the crooked paths of crime. She stoops to almost 
anything, and has no code of morals, though 
straiigely enough she always professes to cling to 
some religious sentiment. The East End is full of 
these women, though they are to he found whei-ever 
the alien pitches his tent. The vicar of Bermondsey 
has recently made the alarming discovery that his 
parish is being overrun by the alien. The clergy- 
man may well he alarmed ; for not only does thi.s 
invasion mean a cutting out of local labour, but a 
decline in the. standard of morality. 

There is ow'. woman in A\niitochapel who is known 
In every local police-offieer. S^he has a terrible 
name, and was horn at some, unheard-of village, in 


(.5 (.) L I) V E R S 

■ i'j ^SUNDAY on the veldt, whilst, in 
!'l iiur.snit of big g;mie, comes as a 
■j we.b-.ome. rest — when the larder’s 
|| full-— to both th(‘ hunter and his 
J native ‘huy.s;’ for I was still old- 
fashioned enough to keep Hunday a.s 
;i day of ri‘.«t for man and beast, excepting when dire, 
necessity drove me to use my gnu, I had been 
away for some. Urn days from the gunhoat which 1 
had the honour to command ; and as game had been 
]deutiful, I wa,y trekking hac.k, with a generous 
sup])ly of meat and t,rophies, to the jdace on, the 
river where she lay. 

The gunboat wa.s one of the two employed on 
the river-serrico, of that large East African wat.er- 
wn,y, the Besezi ; and as things were at this period 
nuast paciiic, 1. had many and frequent opportunities 
<tf indulging in my favourite sport of hig-game 
shoot.ing. hi my nume.rous (ixpcidiiious 1 was 
always accompanied by my faithful cook, who in 
his way was ([uite, a character, iis, apart from his ex- 
ec, lleiif, culinary <(uul hies, he. e.onld at a pinch turn 
Ids liiind to anything. But, wh.'it enhanced his value 
was the, lac.t, that, he could speak any of the many 
dialects which exist, ed in tlu' large area over which 
my duties called me.. Tie, had been employed in the 
gimhojit since, slu', tirst, started, some tiUi years since, 
as a cook, and had been ha,nded down from each 
succe.ssive, comniande.r as a t.rnsf.worthy and reliable 
man. It was inqinssihle to judge ace.urately from 
ills gvnei’al appea, ranee his correct age, for avium 
(pie.stioiHid upon lhat, ])oint he laqdied, M may he 
eigliLe.eu, sah : imiyhti more.’ Anyhow, he was a 
tall, .strong, iinwe.rfully built man, rtithcr light in 
cohmi', with a typically negroid cast of countenance, 


Poland. She has been charged repeatedly with 
disorderly conduct, with drnnko,nnGS,s, with as, said te 
on the police, and with petty thefts, hlany time,? 
she has been to pi'ison, tliongh on no occa.sion has 
her offence been, of siudi a serious nature as t.o make 
it po.s.sible for her to he sentenced to a long term of 
imprisonment. She is reputed to be very wealthy, 
and on the occasion of her last offence a number 
of bank-notes were found concealed in one of lier 
boots. 

At present the law empowers the magistrates to 
do nothing in a case of this kind. TTliy cannot this 
■woman and the many others of her class be sent 
away at once? Common-sense would seem to de- 
mand it, and I think it is only by some drastic 
action of this kind that we shall be able to free 
the country from a peril which is becoming more 
grave and seriou.s every day. The Home Secretary, 
Mr Akens-Douglas, has C‘X])rc.ssed the n])inion that 
it is cpiite t.iim^ Umt l(',gi.slaLiou should he provided, 
and some restriction made in f;nuur of our home 
dwellers. 


u s r. ii A s s. 

x‘e(h‘,emod from its- natural heaviness by the most 
humorous eye.s and mouth that il, has liuon my 
foiT.iuui to .see. 

On t.hi.s particular Sunday I had sjtent the, he,?t 
•ivirt of the day in slumber, and a.s after my 
<linm-r, when nu a week-day I .should have been 
a.sle.e]> by tlii.s l.ime, I Ihlt no ine.lination to .set'k 
the I'.omfort of my little camp-hed, T summoned 
Charlie, to enliven my .Holitude. with some of lii,s 
remini.sce.nces. 

‘T<ill me what you did when you were a ho_y, 
Chari i(^,’ J .said as he .sipiatled at the foot of my 
camp-cliair. 

‘ T tall you, .sail,’ answered Charlie, ' to-niglit a 
story of my first ma.st.ei', a j\irt;ngiie,se, and how he 
treated me, and how I treated him. T tell this no 
white man before, a.s even now they still talk of it 
at Kilijo ; hut T trust you, .s,ah.’ 

Oharlicds Engli.sh was as well-nigh jierfect a.s it i,s 
po.s,sihh' for a native to attain; Init still, I will give, 
I, he story, not as he told it, with liis many ge.sLimil.a- 
tions and dramatic actioirs which the native love.s, 
hut in the more easily under,st() 0 (l form of an im- 
personal narrative. 

Charlie’s parents helongiid to the Mongoni trilxi, 
which inhabited a large, di.strict at the head of the 
river, about two days’ trek from the Port,iigues<i 
town.sliip of .Kilijo, which ha,s hoeii iu existemu*. 
ever since the first days of the old .Portngue.se 
explorers. 

His ti’ibe liad long been iu .suhje.ctlou ; and, lo 
enal'ile his parents to pay the heavy Imt-tax which 
■was levied upon them, he was sent when .still a 
youth into Kilijo to take .service as a hou.se-hoy to 
one of the merchants who re.sldctl tlun'c,. 
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1-Jis inuHlcir wus rich and pro.speroii.s, and was the 
head of a firm Avhich dealt, largely in rubhor, ivory, 
and gold-diLst, Ue M'iw a brutal man, even for a 
Purtugue.se, n,s ]»ooi' ( !]iarli(t found to his et».st many a 
time and oft. (Jharlie.’.s Intel ligamce. being somewhat 
aliovc tilt', average, he .soon ac,t|uired the language, 
but this knowledge he carefully eoneealed from his 
master. In fact, lui rather acted a jiart, .so mmdi .so 
tluit his master would irtspicutly discuss his most 
.secret transactions with his partners whilst Oharlie. 
Wfts in the roon: serving the many and various litpiida 
without which no lm.siue,ss can be (■!ntertaine<l, com- 
menced, or cuncludod, little gno.s.sing that the .stolid 
negro lad was taking copious mental notes of all 
that was said ftu' future use ami reference. One 
thing that Charlie learned, and Inxrned for an oppor- 
tunity to use to hi,s nuisl.er’s detriment-— whom lie hy 
this lime luatlual on account of the. fvetpie.nt use of 
the .sjambnk for the .slight, e.st e.rna', whet, her veal or 
iihaginary— was that lie did not pay one quarter 
the market value for the gold-diwt hrouglit in liy 
the native.?. 

This gold-dust eould he. obtained from the sandy 
bed of the river by wmsbing. 'I'lie quantity ubuiim-d 
by this method being small, it was not a siiflieieiil-ly 
remunerative occupation for a white man, a,s under 
the most advantageous circumstances one. man’s 
work would barely keep him from day to day, llu' 
cost of living being bigb owing to the, heavy duties 
on imported goud-s. With the nal.ives it was oilier- 
wise. They would wa.di for gold until enough 
had heeu made, (wlien vended to ilie merelninl.s) 
to pay their hut-tax, buy clnlh and bead.^ ikr. 
This accomplished, they, in tlieir usual dilatory 
fashion, ce.a.sed work until compelled to resume 
their labours. 

Latterly, liowever, with the advi'ut of Buglisli 
traders, who paid a fair jiriee. for the gold, the 
iudttstry hud slightly iiierea.sed, and it was the one, 
fear of Loui.s (touzule.s ((lharlie\s employer) that, he 
would he outbid. Although the (piautity purchased 
wa.s of ncces.stty .small, still, at tlie price he paid fur 
it, it yielded a profitable return, 

Charlie hail for a long time been putting a .sjmke 
in his ma.stev’s wheel, for he knew thal- an Mngli.sh 
tinder who wa.s enramped a short distance from 
Kilijo was paying nearly ilonble the price for the ilust 
than, that usually ohUiined from Louis (lonzrdes.* 

Charlie’s luck was out, for one line day, when he 
had been with liLs ma.ster some eighteiiu mouths, 
he had intercepted a gang of natives on their 
way to Gonzrdes’ house with a more than 
usually heavy supply of the precioas ore. He 
was Imranguing them to the effect that ahonld 
they go a little farther down to where dwelt the 
Englishman ^ey would drive a far bette.r bar- 
gain, and might probably receive a small present 
a.s wwll. A heavy hand on his shoulder stopped 


* From Cliarllc’s rleacription of tins man, I tliiult Jio is 
one of the Euglishinon wlio tried, though unsucoessfuUy, 
to locate the lode whence the alluvial deposit oatne. 


his flow of cloqumict', ii,nd I he i-j.-iinbulv which 
was alway.s found in lln* hand uf Luuis ( lonzaleii 
descemhul on all imrls of his budy in ;i .sbuwei' uf 
bhu\^s hull on iudlscrhuin.’itely. 

The nativi'.s lied, and Cli;ii'lie, .ifiri- being l!u<':gi‘il 
until his masl.er’s ;irm wenrie,!, b-l’f lying in an 
imeon.scious eondiliun nii tin- gl'niind. I''i'uin lli;i(, 
day he led the life, uf ;i dog; but hi.', ndiid w;e: nntde 
up. llevvuge was all he li\ed for, and from uldeli 
pur] 10 , se he never flinched, fleieiige jo a nalive, in 
the only form uhirh could give Idm saf i.'^fne.l.ton 
namely, phy,sic;il force --\v;is well nigh impossible. 
Had a native dared to rai.se. hi.s h.ind ;tg;uii,st Iti.s 
ma.st.er, eillier ihe mines for lifi<, the We.st (.tia.sl of 
Africa, or inqirisojiment loe.ally, aeeouipanied by 
exoe.ssive work, wdlli .«even‘ .sjambok ings uni il death 
rele.'ised him, would have been hi:t tale. So ihi.H 
was oul of the question, 'I’o run awiiy, as be was 
bound for a, f.wo ye.'ir.d (’out ivtel, w oiild bsad, if caiiglit, 
to some etmsiderabli' lime in jn'l.stm ; but a.s tbi.s 
.seemed I lie only Way tn e .i-ape from hi.s misery, 
lie determined to ll'ek foi- ifrllisb teiriloi'y, wliefc, 
he h:i<l heard from Iln' ;-er\.uils of the Engli.’dunen 
wlio .somcl.ime.s ptnised through Kilijo, nalive.s were 
Irt'uted wit li ju.sl iee and hum.'inily. 

Ho he trekiiCfL 

A miserable object, in sure jdigbl, was {fbarlie, 
W'beii, fd'lcr leu day.s of living like a wild bc.ust 
on tile veldt, he pre,s(>nt.e.d bim.s.-lf at, the. mi-'-ston 
;4a,1tou of Kolo, just iji.side ihe border-line. 

What, a eb.'tnge for tin; ]iooi', ill-.m-ed wmlrlt fo 
be temled njioii aiid fed by kiml, eom}i;iHsiomil.e 
li.'ind.s ! Ilow bn m.'irvnlle.d af. the Kugli.sh women, 
will) talked hi.s language, .symp.ilbi.st'd with his 
woi's, and promi.sed him lair wages ;tud a litiniane 
masfer! The, kiiie.r be, foutnl in fbe ])('iv.on of tlie. 
commander of tlie giuilio;it, who bad ju.sl. I lien 
made, bl,s maiden I rl]i np-river 1o I'.riti.sli territory, 
and was ;ill the kind aiideivt bad jiroiuised. In 
jn.stii'e {o Charlie I mu,';l say tbat bis most, prized 
po,sse.v.sion i.s !ui old pbolograpb of bi.s bust Eng- 
li.sh ma.ster, surrotindeii by a grouji of ibe nc.eu]iauts 
of the iui.ssioin hon.se. 

Me. rapidly rose from lii.s lirsi position of cook’.s 
mate to the proud ])o,‘g, of rajituin’s eook, and ixi 
this e!i,]taeit.y lie .sevi'ra! tiun-.s vi.sii.ed Kilijo, wliere. 
the gunboat .soun'l iiiu-s eidb’d io exchange inl.i'r- 
natioual eourtesie.s. ('b.iriie mi lfie.se oeeasioiis did 
nut, go a.sliori' ; for a,]tbmigb be .soon ifi.seovered ib.al, 
once under the while en.sign, no mtin, nul, even the 
Purl, ugne.se, whom heli.-nl onee regarded a,'- all- power- 
fid, dai’iid touch him, he hud not, lost, hia seheuie of 
nivmige (de.spite the leaeliiniy; of t.lie mi.ssionarie;;) 
which remained luifonnnlaied in bi.sndnd’.s eyt-, and 
which prom]tt(‘d him to eonei-al him.seir. I‘]ngli.'-h 
he .soon ma.stcred, and by Ids unfailing good .' [liril.'i 
and utility became the genera! lavourile of e.-u-li 
.successive cajitain and e.rew which from time (o 
time relieved eacli oilier. It. was wdiilsf the gun- 
boat wa.s under some teuqmrary rep.airs that < 'b;u'rn! 
first saw bis way clear to get even with (huw.i'de.s. 
Bimi-filings and gol d-d usi tire .somewhat siniilar in. 
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fipjiiiiivauuo. Froui tliat day lie collected brass- 
liliiigw, and wlnauiver tliei'C was a job on the feed- 
puin]w 01 ' anything that was connected with brass, 
Cdiavlie was there, witli a little quill which he 
carefully lilled and closed, as do the natives with 
the gohi-dust at Kilijo, 

d'lire.e ja/ars had i»asse(l since Charlie’s advent on 
the gunboat, when it so chanced that she lay some 
tinuity-live miles below Kilijo, at a small village 
where her commander had left her to go on a shoot- 
ing expedition. 

No one would have recognised in the tall, stalwart 
man who presented himself at his captain’s door to 
ask for a few days’ leave of absence the miserable, 
unhappy boy who had fled so precipitately from 
his master’s house in Kilijo. 

‘ You must be back in seven days,’ was the 
ca])taiirs answer, ‘for I am leaving early on that 
morning to meet the mail, and I can’t get on with- 
out you.’ 

‘No fear,’ thought the cook as he turned away. 

‘ 1 ’d uev(ir leave a good home like this.’ 

The g(fld- washers at Kilijo were reinforced one 
moriiiug by Ihe arrival of a stranger, lie seemed 
a bit. of a swell, as be bad his own canoe, and did 
not ajipear anxious about working, but contented 
liimseir with purchasing a small quantity, for 
which he jtaid a very fair rate. The natives 
laughed as they saw him depart with it to the 
abode of Louis (louzales. ‘ What a fool,’ they said 
to each oilier, ‘t.o buy gold from us to sell to the 
•inzuHiju [the, rorf.nguese], who will only give him 
half what he j»aid us! ’ 

'I’licy were right. It wa.s all he got, mid glad was 
the. heart of Luui.s Uouzrdes a.s he paid over tlie 
small sum, after having tested, as was his custom, 
the cout.euts of a <l,uill or two ; for business liad not 
Itee.n flourishing with him lately, owing to English 
commercial enterprise. 

‘1 can obtain plenty more, master,’ said the 
stranger; adding iiqvsteriously, ‘I have found a 
new ])lace.’ 

‘ Don't tell anyliody. Bring it to me,’ returned 
Gonzales, thinking he had a very simple individual 
to deal with. 

The native gold-washers still thmight the stranger 
mad, us for eaeli successive day he made purchases, 
which he again rctailc.d to Gonzales, 

Gu the movuiiig of the sixth day the Portuguese, 
whose cujiidikv was by tliis time tborouglily excited 
and arousc'd, and whose ualurally suspiiiiuus nature 
was satistic.d by the freijueut testings of tlie contents 
of the ([uill.s, was impatiently awaiting the coming 
of the gold-liuder. 

“I’hi.s is a very small quantit}',’ he said. ‘AVhy 
don't you bring more, if, as you say, you know 
where tluu’c. i,y [ileuty f I’ll pay you for as much 
a.s you can get.’ 

‘Master,’ c.aiue the reply, ‘ T ’m afraid to bring’ 
in too much ; but if you will meet me to-night 


at the big tree some two miles down-river below 
the town, I \vill bring you as many quills as I 
have already filled. After that I will till more. 
I cannot bring it before ten, as I lun-e a long 
way to go to get it.’ Seeing a faint look of hesi- 
tation on the face of the trader, he added, ‘But 
I shall try the English after to-night, as I am 
told they are arriving to-morrow, and pay a better 
price.’ 

This settled the i’ortxiguese’s mind for him. 

‘I’ll he there. Don’t you believe these stories 

about the English. They will cheat you. D 

them!’ 

At ten that night Gonzales was at the rendezvous. 
All Avas silent, and nothing could be heard except 
the hoarse croaks of the frogs on the riA'er-banks 
and tlie humming of the iimumerahle cicadas, 
which tilled the air with their weird twitterings. 

He was all impatience ; hut he had not to wait 
long, for from up-river he .soon heard the sound of 
a paddle, and in a fmv moments a canoe was made 
fast to tlie tree and the man he so eagerly awaited 
stood before him. 

‘ Here you are, ma.ster,’ .said the native, holding 
out a handful of quills. ‘ I have a few mure in the 
lioat.’ 

A,s he went to fetch them his quick eye .saw the 
hand of the PortngiU'.se nervously finger the button 
Avhich secured the holster of his revolver. 

‘ I must promise to bring more,’ he thought a.s he 
returned, 

‘Now, my friend,’ said the trader, ‘have you any 
.more V 

‘ Ye.s, master,’ an, swercfl the man. ‘I. Avill bring 
more to-morrow, as what you tell me about the 
English make.s me afraiil to trade with them,’ 

The quick wit which prompted the ready lie 
saved his life. 

‘Here’s the money,’ .said Gonzales us he jdaced 
the quills in his capacions pocket .s. ‘I’ll he liere 
at the same hour to-morrow. Good-night.’ 

He had not taken many .stei).s in the direction of 
the township before bis revolver was whi.sked from 
him and thrown with a spla.sh into the water. 
Turning hurriedly, In*, received a .sjambok Avielded 
by uo uncertain hami full across tbe face. Half- 
.stimned, he raised hi.s hand.s to ward ulf the blow.s 
which fell thick and fa.st upon his head and body, 
whilst a voice rang out in his own language : ‘ You’d 
have .shot me, j-ou dog of a PurLuguese 1 with the 
same brutality that you thrashed me as a boy. 
Take that, that, and that.’ 

The captain’s morning coffee Avas sc, wed him by 
his cook at an early hour on the .seventh day. 
About the .same time a sore and dejL*cl,ed trader 
Avas picking out of his pocket the remains of many 
quills of brass-flling.s, Avhich in the scuffle had burst 
open, and it had just dawned upon lain ‘ that all Is 
not gold that glitters.’ 
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P O M P h) X I T o-j) A y. 

,Iiy 2.’. F. AuiViH‘i’ia>N(;. 



aljDUt !iu luniA mihvay jonv- I 
iH\y i'nnu ]^^apU^H aluug iliu alwres of | 
the wcii'ld-ftuuwl buy wc litjard tlio I 
K uiUHiciil voices of tin; giiurd us lio 
called ouL ‘Foiupci,’ uiid omcrghig 
from tluj atidion, we paased up a 
narrow road, beaeb 'wiilx claitiuruiw natives, till at 
length we reached two hotels, hehiud which there 
is a huuae where w'c bought a ticket of udiuiasion 
to the rains. Thereupon wo were admitteii to a 
garduu-walk, where a guide in oiUoial uiiiforiu 
appeared, and iu a <piiet, iiuolitruaive fa.slu(,ju 
begun to uiarch along at oiir side. Another 
turn, and we were climbing a steep road betweeu 
two wulhs till through an opening iu one of tliem 
we caught a glim]isu of oulamu.s, which caitsed us 
to ask the guide if we Mere mi.s.sing anylhing. 
‘You ari',’ he saiil, and he [loiuteil out .sfune. .Htejn 
piug-sUnicri iu the middle of the, .street, on which iu 
days of ohl the ladies of Foinpeil wmd<l set their 
dainty feet when they were ertming the road after a 
shower of rain. I’lieu going ou iix front, he Usd vui 
to the h’oruui. 

J.t was a wide, o]>eu spaca', rectuugiilfu* iu form, 
with a double row of moreorJe>w injured columns 
an either side of it, and at one. end a mound, 
beyond which Ve.suviiw in the di.slance, dark and 
mouaeing) sent np a cloud of .Muoke. 'I'lm. ground 
was dotted with slabs of marble, ami fragments of 
stone here atul Lhe,ve iudicxited the situ of an altar 
or the ha, sc of a vaiiishctl .statue. Here, in former 
time.y, w'ere the law-courts, tlm Fourse, temples, the 
fcjeuate Uouse, and other buildings ; in fact., it wa.s 
no doubt one of the mo.st animated <puu‘ter.s of 
the tow'u. '.Phe guide told us that ufi.er Fomiteii 
had been jiartially destroyed by the vole-ano, tin; 
Emperor Trajan Inul endeavoured to restore the 
I’onuu, but a second evu'jhiou had eom})eUctl him 
to desist. At the time of uur visit .some exeava* 
Lions were going un ; buelcets were lowasred to a 
considerable depth by means of a windla.s.y, and 
returned to the surface filled with earth. J.’a.s.sing 
these, we reached the Temjilu of Mercury, wlmro 
there is an elevation on wluch the image of the 
god was I'llaoed, and iu front of it a heautiful white 
marble altar, perfectly preserved, and adorned with 
bas-reliefs. Ou one of them a placid bull is 
.sculptured, aud men and women staiuliug wwir 
make ready for the sacrilice ; ou nnotlmr side are 
the priest’s vestments, a box, and an instrument 
lor extracting entrails. OuUsidu the temple is a 
long street spanned by arches ; wo proceeded 
down it till w^ reached the hatha, 

We now began to realise what Pompeii is like. 
Imagine a mimbet of tiny houses, separated by 
narrow .streets, and just so far destroyed that floors 


but a ]mrtian of the tiwcr wall:!, (magim* a 
number of ap.uav-', wlc-iv liMir ia viailib- Imt 

brolvcu fragnmiilNuf p;iV4'im'Ui, till’. b,i ra of cutunui,', 
and p(!rIia[),M ;i mound, imau'iuc .ilvi'i'la .ao narrow 
that no Vehicle, a.s w*; timleivniud the lerui, eoul.l 
have pa-sstMt along them, t-u iliaf- in ilu* ancieul, city 
there were only to be .se.en in l.bem peopjr ou fool, 
or rich men borne iu litier.s or enltle or bor.se.s 
wending theij* slow w,\s, pcrbaiKs from the port, 
laden w'itb govaU Ami if all this M'em.s iusuliicie.m, 
to ju.stify the, imuicmw iulere.st which has been 
hikeii in I’umpeii, tlum V(*mcmbt-r tb.it VerttviuH did 
not .so much destroy as cover up the town, so that 
when the. voleuiiic. .ash \v,i.s removed vvailii started 
inl.o lift*, with paijilmg.4 on them fn-.b and vivid ms 
in the diiv.s vvlieli the fdglil. t»f iliein pjaddeiied the 
eyes of their o\\ iiem ; that, here, la a pillar marked 
with an itiaeriplioii, there a wail bearing a Iniliee 
abtJUt a coming eltTt ion ; to my nothin;,; of t.hc 
fjvscoes amt ituag*':*, kitcln'd uicit:.s!:-, lamp.s, and 
other urticle.s of furoiiure, w lueit, unfortunately 
iu some ways perlntp;-!, liave uol been allowed to 
ri’Uiain where they Were, Imt h.i.\4'. bi-en e.irrieil olf 
lt4 Nfiple.s, wluuv. liny Jill .helve. UpfU .sltehe.s of 
the ha I In vjf a gri'ul. nut«eum, 

l!tit at ])t.st vve. reaehed the hutlii, when* our 
guide, a really learned antiquary, vvlio .siniled 
vvlieii vwj feebly attempted to fdn>vv olf mtr claKdcnl 
lea, ruing, began to i>v plain to in all thetr my; tiwies. 
'I'lie uueieut Ivomati fretpieutcd live fiatlci lit an 
e.Meut that a.'dotit.ahc.s u,y there lie whiled avvav 
the time ;ii. gymnaslica, letmi.',, «u‘ nUier pames ; 
there he ll.-iLeued to pmtry, gti.- iped, or engaged 
in polilieal intrigue, itui. ap;iri, Irons plensttre.s of 
Ihi.s corl, freipsent iiaibing w.as ssstw,* or leas of si 
netrc.s.sify in a hand wlu-ie the peojde loVed cleunli- 
iU'S,s, where the eiimate was waiau, !ujd Uiseii sUair. 
We saw the hot hath, with it,-. , siiilerratseau ]ui,ss.agv;K 
:usd sl,vive of lu-ouze, iUid cold hath, it <’ivcular 
liutk on whieli the light fell froii! Uv<» openings in 
tin! latof. Ai’ound either lank were nie.})e,s in the 
w;t,ll, where the halher.s could lottisge, an'l l;i.lk 
when they wei'c tired of .sitting ist the water. 
Thei’e wans ii iountaisi, ton, ilust vva,-! ti.s-d Ids' vva.suing 
the face aud hassds, uiid fossr stoin! balks a.)v s.lii! 
jireisiorvetl with which |.lm )».a,tlier e.ver4‘iw!d him.self. 
Alust curiums of all, perhap.., was a slal.su; of the 
god Terminus, which wsw set. to snark, the place, 
beyond which men were, foriiidden ut p^o, a.s ou 
the. other .side there vvaw si bath for vvoineti. 'Phis 
marble deity, with iln poetic iia.ateia! ions, w;i:> an 
isvsmcmsc usiproveiuciit ou uur commoiipkiee notice, - 
hoardB. 

llovv many unrovtuiwte Engli.-b Mhoolkay;; in 
the sixth form lurve, cosisiuuud tlu’ir time, .ami 
energma in jt mure or lc.s,s vain endesivour to luule.r 


aud cciliiig.s have collapsed aud nothing retuaius | stand the arrangements of a Human bousv! bv tb 
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sillily ol! plans tliat are generally bewildering or 
in laying In eoiunul to memory the meaning of the 
mitamiliiir naiiu;s tlnifc are a])plied to the several 
l)arls 1 But in Pompeii all this becomes clear at 
inicc. '’I'hruugli :i porch, where perhaps there was 
a mosaic of a, barking dog, we reached the open 
l.auk, surrounded hy an arcade, in the shade of 
which the imnates passed the hours of heat, listen- 
ing lo the gentle plashing of the waters of the 
fountain or feasting their eyes on foliage that was 
in so marked a contrast with the white marble 
walls and pavement, while overhead they caught 
glimpses of red tiles against the blue of the Italian 
sky. Doors in the walls gave access to the rooms, 
fur the must part small, as the Eoman lived outside ; 
raised masonry marks the place for the bed, and 
where it was laid the marble ended and stucco, 
being less cold, began. On the walls were painted 
mythological ligures, one of the great attractions of 
Pompeii Diire and Uie bull, Ariadne and Theseus, 
<n‘ Pacchants engaged in their revels — all well- 
(h'veloped, healthy forms, representing the ordinary 
attitudes of everyday (i.visLence. J\lany of Llie 
smalJer ])ieLuves were very jileasing. 'I’Juwe were 
anuH-dti as llower-sellers, or Jmnters, or even as 
washers of elulhes ; birds peeking at fruit, lisb, and 
lobsters, and cocks about to light- all of Lliem painted 
in lively colours and with a,u enl.evtaining fancy. 
Many of tbese frescoes arii of the highest valui‘, as 
they inil iate us into the minutest details eounected 
wilh the life in classic times. 

'I’he house of Vel.tius is tlie best jnvserved, and 
it has been to some e.vteiit re,sturetl. PJowers bloom 
in the garden as in the days of yore ; the chest 
that e.oniaiued the treasures of the family may be 
seen near the entrance. A pan is on a trij)od ; the 
kitchen utensils ami the tirejdaee still exist; at 
the liack of the house is the flight of steps that led 
lo the Ujiper story, wliieli was used mainly hy 
the slaves, 'the house. uE Ahttius is a rendezvous 
for visitr)i'S to ,l?ompeii ; and as we sat there we 
heard (denuaii and Italian spoken, tlunigh Preuch 
ap]K‘iU'ed to he the favourii/e language. M^e were 
noticing the absence of ’English, when suddenly 
loud laughter in the distance startled ns, and 
foiir Americans appeai’ed u])du the scene, regret- 
ting witli the most unmistakable twang and loud 
immigh for all the world to hear that their know- 
ledge of .h’reuch was so limited that they could not 
uudersLand the guide. That unfortunate individual 
was ohliged to make what use he could of an 
extremely small stock of English words and phrasers, 
uliich seemed to euutribute mtich to the gaiety of 
our Iraaisallautic cousius. The guides at Pompeii, 
however, are wmlhy of all ])raise ; they do not 
oht.rude themselves unnecessarily, and are versed in 
al! kinds of classical a,nd antiquarian lore. Numer- 
ous notices inform visitors that if the guide acecjJts 
a, ‘lip’ he will be dismissed at once, as the right 
lo a guide is [uirehased by the two francs paid at 
I he turnstile. We tempted our man, however, with 
some iillhy lucre — which, by the way, is appreciated 


in Italy to quite a remarkable extent — and he 
took it fearlessly in the spirit of an aucieait Eoman, 
in spite of all the notices. 

We lingered at the head of the staircase u'hieh 
leads down to the gladiatorial school. Before us 
were the remains of the temple of Ilei'cules, one 
of the oldest and most substantial structures in 
'PomiJeii, but now almost all has vanished. Behind 
it are the ancient walls of the town and the moat — 
cacti grow on the former; the latter is choked with 
strange vegetable forms— and on the other side is a 
bank of pumice-stone ejected by the volcano, and 
beyond this again dark mountains with smiling 
villages upon their slopes. The rays of the set- 
ting sun streamed over the gray ruined houses of 
this city of the dead ; the mountain summits 
were wreathed with orange-and-2)Ui'plc cloud. We 
descended tlie staircase. Bound a grass-grown 
square there were perhaps sixty eaimellated pillars, 
yellow, gray, or red ; and parallel with these were 
the cells u'here many dead bodies of gladiators were 
discovered by the excavators. The cells of these 
darlings of the jiopuhiee were small and gloomy ; 
to-day ferns gi-ow in them, and lizards glide- across 
tlRi stone that- forms the threshold. A dark-eyed 
Italian boy standing at one of the entries put 
his linger to his mouth and laughingly made 
.signs to us to give him a cigarette. We obliged 
him, and then he asked fur money to huy some 
maeearoui. 

'These gladiatorial shows were the great blot on 
llouKui civilisation, and it is nut dillieuJt to recall 
the scene that took place so frequently in the ainphi- 
thoata-e at Pompeii, which was, of course, a suiailone 
a,n(i far in ferior to the (.lolussmim. Tweut}' thousand 
sjieetators gathered at tlawu upon the thirty-four 
rows of .seats ; tlu'. pictures that have been unearthed 
shmv U.S the nataire of the enter tainineut in which 
they took (Might. In one a panther tied to a bull 
is attacked by a warrior with two darts ; a man 
armed with a lance goads 021 the bull to the onset. 
In another a lion and a tiger llee in opposite diree- 
tious ; in a tliird a combatant has sent his lauee 
right through a wolf, hut a wild-boar le2ip.s 2q)ou him 
fr(2m heliind. Son2etiaie.s when the arena was full 
of ‘big game,’ which might include elephaiits and 
hi]tpopoLauii, two wibhits were let in ; it made 
the Euiuans laugh to see the, terror-stricken little 
creatures radng to and fro. But these were humane 
pj'oeeedii2g.s if vve compare tlieiii with the duels that 
took place between trained lighter.s — the uijuestrian 
eoml)at, for instance, or the contest for life between 
the I2iau who was allowed a tiet and a ja\'eiii2 a2id 
the man who was armed with a sword. I'amiliar Lo 
all is tlxat scene of death — the wounded gladiator, 
the victor staiiding over him a2id lookiiig to the 
sovereign people, who turn up theii' thui2d».s as a 
sign that the vanquished oueiiuist die; and htq if he 
be a good gladiator, bares his breast to the advei'sai’y, 
and thinks only how he 2uay fall beccjiningly. Tlum 
a slave aiTives with a red-luit iru,n, which he applujs 
to the prostrate form, and if it dues ixot stir a secoird 
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slave drags il away willi a Iwolc across the blood- 
sLhuuhI Hiuxd. 

llulj one. day when tlu: populace were assembled 
ill t1u'. ampliit Ileal re sudden slioeks of earllajuake 
■shook the ground and clouds of smoke began to 
drift across the ill-fated city. There, was .a hurried 
e.vit ; many of the young escaped, but scores of 
peo]>U‘ perished because they wished to see.ure .some 
valuables before they took to llight. In the Btreot 
of the Tombs heart-rending scenes occurred, for the 
peasants from the country, hastening to take refuge 
in the town, met the stream of citizens. A woman 
with a haby sought for shelter in one of the monu- 
ments, and was buried there. A soldier on .sentry- 
duty died like a Homan at hia post ; one hand held 
a lance; with the other he was covering his mouth. 
A rich man and his slave, loaded with trea.surc, 
perished at the gate of the garden; seventeen 
membeivs of his househoUl died in the cellar, and 
were promptly buried in tine ash, which hardened 
over Uiem, 'I'he priest of Isi.s, armed wit.h a hatchet, 
broke through two walls, hut was sutfocaied hefore 
he reached the third. In one of the .shops a young 
man was found with a girl tightly locked in his 
embrace. The })riHuner,s, whose feet were in irons, 
periiihed iu convulsions ; a child of lifteeu ha,s been 
unearthed wil.h it.s dre.ss turned over its head. 
Some of the dead are calm in appearance ; others 
show signs of cruel .suifering. 

But somehow we lost our %vay (for the guide 
had left us) and wandered from the ruims till we 
found our.selve.s in a wide road that led to a 
village, where there was a church. Tlumgh it was 
a week-day evening, jieople were streaming in ; 
vesi)er.s had hogun. The church was mudm'U 
and respectable, hut .somehow not iiis])iring ; the 
walls were covered Avith marhles that gave an 
iinpi'cssien of wealth and ])erhaps of pretentious 
decoration. The front seats were filled with girls 
wearing white veils ; behind them were peasauL- 
Avomeii iu hlack-laee cap.s or head-dreHse.s of every 
colour and comhinatiou of colour, with Avhite ker- 
cliiei’s tied round the neck and fastened over the 
breast crosswise, and with earrings of astonishing 
dimensions. The devotion of thi.s enormous con- 
gregation wa.s unmistakable ; amid a blaze of lights 
the priest lifted on high tlie glittering mon.straucc. 
But it was already dark, and we hurried back to the 
: hotel. : ^ 

Before tahls-(Vh6t(i the landlord came and told me 
that he had arranged for nui to sit ne.vt to an Italian 
nianpiis, which filled me with .some treiadation. 
My Tieighhour proved to he a middle-aged man wdth 
a tlecidetlly Teutonic aspect, and he told me that 
though he Avas German by hirtli, yet he avus uoav a 
naturalised Italian. There Avere nineteen prufe.sRor.s 
at the table, some of them bearded and ho.spc*ctaded, 
under the presidency of the head of the German 
Arelneological Society estahliished at Home. My 
companion had the greatest contempt for them 
all ; he said the Germans could only measure or 
finger a .statue, bub were quite incapable of appre- 


ciating it. Ib>. informed im- lhal, somi! frescoes 
of immeu.se value bad been diseovered ;i few miles 
from Hunipeii, and that be bad been nppoiubid 
by the Government, to wrile a detailed account, of 
them. 

.Dinner over, the professors took to f.iiiging ;iu 
eight-line sung, iu boiionr (if I >riihr!iliiinl :in<l 
dm I'airrhmd, to a tune that- broiigbi, bac.k t-o lie* 
mind meuntries of Moody and Bankey’.s evangelic, al 
sewieea. Bolo.s and .spi'cches folio we(l till a kUc; 
hour of the night, Avith cdinkiug of gkisse.s and elicciv. 
Of the other guests, \re c(nijccl,ur(a,l t.hat, i,\Yo wi-re 
SaaTss and three Alsatian, s. Thus, with the .‘iolitury 
e.vcopti(.)n of myself, there was prob.ably no one at 
the table to whom (.lermau Ava.s not ;i,s a mother- 
tongue. Tills, howcAan', cannot- iv^in'Mml- the true 
proportion of the Germuu.s ;iniong tin* rorcigner.s 
that come to Pompeii, for of thirly-ihree naun's on 
Uie last page of the vi.sitor.s’ book at the hotel, mj 
les.s than twenty were Amerii-un. 

1) It 1 F T I N (1 1) (.) W N T 1 1 li H ! V j'l U, 

A SO NO. 

Down fclio .sik.-nt riA'cr, you and I logcllicr, 

Drifted tlirougli tlic tlug uinl tin! wnUn’-lUios’ IhKimj; 
Ih'idd and clear as ever was the HUHUiun* weather, 

And on lianka of rhaa* lihuiined the yellow brnoin. 
Float In;.; down tloi Htccain, 

In love's golden dream, 

Memory of those hoins will nevi.M’ fade away. 

Floating down the fitvcani, 

’Neath the Avillow.s’ glcatn, 

Drifting like a cloud upon a summer’s day. 

Drifting down tim rivm-; .sweet it war, ami ever 
Ihittmllies and hi.i(>.M thal pm.t in Iniay w.iy. 
lla]ipy was iho liaiipicr the tdver, 

I’ity then; was endiiig to the summer day, 

Dril'tinic down the , si, ream, 

In love’s f^ohlen dream. 

Dike a floating llowur oii it.-i way to ;,iai. 

Drifting dowm Ihc .stream, 

Faith and II opt! alieam, 

’Neath the Aviliow heuding from the Ihnvcjy lea 

Down tlio stream for evei': idintl we .'.till t((f;ethor 
Float along Hcreindy CA'cr tliH-uglt lii'eta day; 

Storm or etilin, whalcA'er be the rokle WiadloM', 

Koiigh or stnoolh tlm water, swift or .slow its wiiy'f 
Floating down the Btreum, 

In love’s golden dream, 

Memory of those hours will miVisr itai-.s away. 

Floating (lowu the stream, 

’Neath tin* wiIIowh’ gleam, 

Through tho coming Iwdlight, till the clos'' ef <luy. 

WAM'Klt SMvrn. 
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TALKS WITH GIRLS. 

By Kathauine Buerill. 

OF MANY BOOKS. 



iORD ROSEBERY tells xis ‘you may 
not liave a room to sit in ; but ii you 
have a book to read you have soine- 
tlnng wliicb may rcsmove you fnjin 
tliis life to something Ixitter,’ The 
chances are, if you were so very 
careless of your surroundings as not to mind 
whether you had a roof over you or not, you 
would be removed (book and all) to the nearest 
woi'kiiouse. Reading a l)Ook at a street cornei', 
even studying Slnikespeare gracefully reclining 
on the curbstone, would not be considered a 
visible nu'ans of support. Though the book- 
lover may value his books above all other earthly 
liosses.don.s, he must still Iniy beef and mutton 
(or ‘Grape intts’ and luntib-i), pay the milkman 
and the water- rale, and, if he is not mean, give 
the lam]>lighter a Ghri.Htma.s-hox. Here come.s in 
t he advantage of much desult ury reading. Yon jmrt 
with your two shillings or luilf-a-crown with in- 
finitely more pleasure because you have made the 
accpxaintance of ‘ Leerie.’ 

li’or we are very lucky, with a lamp before the door, 

And Leerie stops to light it as he lights .so many 
more. 

And, oh, before you hurry by with ladder and with 
light, 

Oh, Loevio, .see a little child and nod to him to-night! 

lilveu if I did not know R. L. Stevensonh Lamp- 
lightciv 1 should certainly tip our man, for he sends 
ill a printed calling-card with'Yonr Lamplighter’ 
on it, and wishing you the compliments of the 
,sea.snn in large Icttens. Think of it ! Your Lamp- 
lighter- not the lamplighter of the .street, of the 
U(*,xt-door neighbour, or the people opposite, hut 
your very OAvn —how could you refuse to press 
half-a-c,rowu, miy, live shillings into his hand 
and wish him a kferry Chri.stma.s? 

To people, Avho never read, a blue paper water-rate 
i.s a ta.v-]taper, ‘ only that and nothing more ’—a dull 
thing and in many towns a dear thing— a thing to 
No. :?28.— -You. Vn. [AU Bights 


grumble over and to pay drearily and of necessity 
wlien it falls due. How different the aspect of a 
water-rate Avhen you think of Mr Lilly vick ! In the 
glow of enthusiasm that results from ha])])y recol- 
lections of .Henrietta Pet;owker (of the Theatre- 
Royal, Drury Lane) reciting ‘The Blood Drinker’s 
Burial,’ with her haiik -hair down, Ave rush off and 
Avrit,e a cliefptc for the Avater-rate a.s if avo po,siti,voly 
thought MA:)rlcena’.s uncle was our collector, and if 
Ave did ml. pay ‘the plug of life’ Avould he thy and 
‘Initthemud left.’ If reading can cu-en brighten 
up our taxes and induce people to pay them 
promptly, Iioav neces.sary it is that Ave shouhl all 
read! People buy l)ook.s, certainly — book.sellers’ 
.stati.stic.s .shoAV us that; luit oouA'ciwitional statistics 
do not prove that they read them. Perhaps the 
dull people only read the dull Imoks, Bull 
pensous ueAun' .seem to groAv any cheerier or more 
intere.stmg hoAA'cver much they read. Gu the other 
hand, you meet hrilliantly amusing pcn])le AAuth 
original vieAvs on every suliject avIio never ojten a 
hook at all; hut then tliey liaA^e used their eyes and 
their ears. I am not at all .sure that, like Poets and 
Cooks, the real LoA'er of Reading is not made but 
horn. If you are horn AAdthout a love of hooks I 
cpiestion A'ery mncli if you Avill eA’-er acquire i t. After 
many years you Avill still have a tendency to lay 
an open hook ffat on it.s face, turn doAvn the corners 
of the leave.s, and .stand a Avet cup of tea on the 
coA-er. 

It i.s a curious fact that great readers can never 
tell you what it Avas like to he taught to read ; they 
remember nothing about it; there is no time in their 
memory Avlien they could not read to themselve.s. 
Try to track them back to the earliest lains of child- 
hood by mentioning Aurious goverm!s,se.s. All you 
will receiA'c in anavA'cr to your qne.stiou i.s, ‘ Oh, I 
read to niy.self long before she came.’ Noav, the non- 
readers, Avdio are only driven to a hook h}' il!m>s.s or 
a Amry wet day, can give you an accurate dc.sc.rip- 
tion of eA'ery reading~ie.s.son. Tluij- rtimemher every 
EeservecL] M:AKcin 12, 1004. 
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k‘fu’5 cvRiy time Llm.v ovnamcnLwl Uie curnor for 
iu'rdicntion, oviuy iJiuc tiny woro kept iu. They 
<';iu U'.n you Ike wry (Into wlicn Buy finally lofl; 

A, ‘IV atiil B, A, ‘ Da’ for Uu‘. gloricH of ‘The cal, 
ail, on l.l)(‘ inai,’ aiul ‘Ned in a had lad’ (why 
Mieli ail aripe.rriiouon Ne.d ?),and truly a, fa,)* as the.ir 
lilevarv allainmentri oo iliey are, still sharing the 
mat with the cat. 

({iris .Biould he encouraged to read, ‘fhe, wife 
and luother gives the, tone, to the whole, house, and 
it will sound pretty ‘l,imiy’ if it comes from a 
vacant mind. If children naturally love reading 
they .should neither ho .shown oil' to the company 
as omhryo Macanlay.s nor langhod at liecause they 
prefer sitting still with a hook to hanging round the 
room making a, hideous noi.se. Sometimes a mother 
doe, s no{. read heiwlf, tulally forgels the child may 
have inhe.riti'd (he, 1a.sie for literature from .some, 
far-away aiuavtor, and ra,tlun’ resents the alworhod 
attitude of dll' small, quiet ]K‘.r,sou. Tf .she doo.s not 
umler.stand it, and the child i.s pevfe.etly healthy and 
(piite. hap]»y reading her hooks, let the, mi.lhe.r hold 
her iougue, ‘riiew is no need to tell the ]ia.,s,siug 
visitor, ‘Janey w .such a curious child; she would 
rather have a hook than a dull or a toy for her 
Ohri.stma.s ])n'se.nt.’ The amiahle visitor, who.se 
reading prohahly consists of n magazine now and 
then, Hay.s, ‘ What ,a funny little girl you are ! I 
loved dolls when I waas your ago,’ Na1,m’;xlly Janey 
i,s covered with confusion, hegins to think there i.s 
something to he ashamed of in wanting a hook; 
prohahly ‘hodge.s’ over her ]u‘e.senl, and ae.copts a 
doll which she lo>‘ithes or a mech.'inieal toy that 
make,s her head ache, 

1 am told that nowadays children do not c:i,re. for 
Pairy stories ; the lo,«s is their, s, and I can onlyho]>e 
that with advancing years they will gain more 
sense. Fancy going through life wilhont knowing 
‘Alice,,’ or ‘Tlie fcateadfast Tin Soldier,’ or all the, 
de.liglitful people and animals, especially the animals 
— think of ‘ Uennj'’- Penny’ — in Grimm’s Fiurij 
Titlen. Tf it i,s the want of .slrict truth, and the fact 
that they ntn>er lived xior could live., that pvevont.s 
the modern child from caring for .Fairic.s, what 
about Titauia and Oberon and Puck ? Don’t tell 
me there is any child who would not love Puck. 
I once saw a horrid, stodgy little boy in a book- 
shop, vxdio, when offered Bnuwic Frimr, Gharlia hy 
his fond mother, said, ‘Is it really true— -all true?’ 
and on the wearied i)Ookseller rejdyiug, ‘Well, it 
is founded on historical fact,’ rem;u‘lced, ‘,T don’t 
think I care for a book that is only founded on 
fact; it mu, si bo all true.’ Think of lua end! A 
real ‘ Bully Be t(om’.s Babe;’ but he would probably 
grow very rich and prosperous, and fmd ])lenty of 
unimaginative .souls to be dull with him. You 
do not build bridges with wreatlns of llowcrs, but 
neither do you leave your iron girdeits and can- 
tilevers without a coat of paint. Let ns build 
onr live,s firm and solid, but bedeck and bedizen 
them with even a little of the pleasant jiaint of 
imagination. 


It i.s very <liffie,ult. quili‘ lo I now wlmt, hooks 
are the bc'.st lo recommend (o .girls to re, id, for it 
•seems to me that your real re.'ulcr will huiit aiionl, 
and find jhe bcjit hooks for limvelf. In cl'ihoratc 
li.shs eitber of llie Hundred Hest Hook or hooks 
to have a,lwa.ys by you, llmre arc !;,'m‘iMlly n givni 
many that you ]ter,sou:dly eould ii-ry vmll do uiih- 
out, while olheus that are xoiir dfarr;.f, I re; i. sure!-; 
are entirely hdl, on!.. 'I’he hook.!o\('r ull! (ind 
lier own ha]ipiue.s.s, and the ordinary oiu' novel ;o 
week-frnm-the-HibrnrV'girl i.s hardly worih boiher- 
ing about. Only, 1 would like to advi,,i' ihe laih-r 
not to waste, her time over some of the modern 
hooks. It would he far more to licr .advantage 
not to road at all t.han to re.ad tin- kind of limOi 
th.at .Bie ofliui indulge.^ in -hooks ih.'it give Ihlse 
ideas of life and that jnii, fake r.aine.'. on thing,":. 
A hook may be pi'rfee.i.ly liarmh's,;, with a high 
moral t.one, ,‘ind yet In- worthless rulihi.h, put 
toge.Uier an, t how, with no i-jyle nor ttiolixe either 
to e<lify or amuse, d’lu' Heaulil'ul Ih roim>, g'ener 
ally of hunihle origin and initiMeiilale manner,-, 
who rarrie.s all before her, .sho\i,s HiMuiy in a fal-'e 
light,; we know perferlly well tint a iovidy f.aei' 
doe.s not, eiiHiiri' perfeet h.'qqiiue.-'.s, a ,gnrgeou,^ inai'- 
riage, and untold vvi-filth. To go to the other 
extreme, (t,his i.s eaieulated to do grealm' h.arni, n-; 
there, are mort' plain girls than jU’etty t.me.H), the 
remarkably ]»lain j'oung woman Ih iml of neci'ssity 
endowed with .such ehurms of nmnimr ami eonver!:,!,- 
tion that, .she eaptnres every one from t.ho curate 
Lo the neighhonring dukt*, and hnve.s (ht-, beiintiful 
maidens langni.sliiug iu de.spair, jto.'-sihly wishing 
th(‘y (on had nondo.scrijit eomjdexions, simight, 
hair, and .sketchy fuature,«, Hri-tl.y i*coph‘ e.ui he. 
often .'ire, c.xi.remely dull and unintmvsl iiq(, hut 
then Ugly people are ,}usl, as ilull, with flii.s di.s- 
advantagfe— they ai’e not good to look at. 'Fliey 
are merely like Rli.ss .leiniimi .l.'iim, who ‘tho’ much 
more good was nineh more plain.’ 

Jt i.s quite hopele.ss (o give peopl<« a,uy advii-e 
about what to rea,d', tmi elnuiccs to one the hooks 
you like they will lind .stupid or i iri'."-omc, .and thi'y 
will not hesitate to hlinie wn’ for lefiiunueiidiiig 
them. Then, ag;un, can anything he more dtquv.ss- 
ing than to he I, old ‘A//.*' M.irinu {’raw fords Imok.s 
are .so nice;’ to he imkeil, ‘Vliat did Stiwmison 
write?’ wunst of all, to lane .a book ilesvrilied a,s 
‘a pretty book to lie .about the draw'ing' room ’ ? 
When you are very young you try to enrivi't, tin; 
error,? of the. eheej-fid ignorant -a, fal.al mi,- lake; 
with age comes wi.sdnm. Von mci'i-Ii gij'.gle to 
yoimself in your tub and politely rmk them lo;,|cp 
out of 1 /nar .smishiim. Hiiie.c telling :cvrr:il pisijih- 
to read 'I’lin Ilumc mih fh' ilrini rr-, .and 

being much reviled for .so doing, 1 am r.allier eh.ary 
of .?aying anything about a modern novel, 'i'lie. 
Oree7i was a ]iieev of In-illi.ant work, ami 

did not a.spiro to be ‘nice’ or ‘.a, pivtly hook for 
the drawing-room.’ If ,vou lake a man from H.arhh' 
and another from Drumloehly, ami ;h;i,ke, them up 
together iu a bag, you will get a eompouml burly 
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roseiuhliii” tlie (iveragu Scotclimaii. Many people 
were iiiilignunf. over the clesoription. of tlie Barbie 
‘bodii'a.’ I know plenty ‘bodies,’ ‘iiesfcy bodies’ 
1(io, ;ui(l not a ibousand miles aAvay from Ediiiburgb. 
fitlnn’. Another iid.ensely interesting and well- 
writ t(m noviil was Zangwill’s The, Mantle of Elijah,^ 
several ]teo]tle told mo iliey did not care for 
it, or that it was beyond them. We bave recently 
bist a writer whose books were always well worth 
reading and well worth buying. I do not think 
any one conhl read With EtlgrA Tools or Ths Slave 
r>f the Lamp ton often. Setnn Mcrriman is a gi’eat 
loss j it is ditlicidt to know who will take his place. 
Tdis books were never namby-pamby nor written 
for the young Person ; the_Y are full of life — ^life 
in the best sense, not slush and intid. We liave 
in Edinburgh an institution known as the ‘ash- 
backet.’ (Now, please, it is not a bucket!) Before 
each householder's door late at night is placed the 
‘backet’ to l)e removed Ijy the Dustman in tlie 
early morning. It. (.'(ni tains the ashes, the refuse, 
and the rublnsh that collects, tnnm in the best- 
regulated families, during each day. Would it 
be much use spending our days groping in the 
‘backets’ on the olf-chance of discovering that a 
careless servant has Hung away a sihau- .s]ioon ? 
1 think not. d'here have been stav.s found in dust- 
heaps, but you may choke youi’Se.lf with dust 
liefore. you discover your slav. All this ia a 
roundabout WJiy of asking girls not to read books 
Avhose chief merit h(?) are nmumventionality, strong 
writ.ing, and daring disregar<l of de.e.enc.y. If ;von 
.shout lotnl enough yoii will undoulitedly make 
youraelf heard. And a good many of ihe present- 
day-Avriters, chielly Awnnen, do a deal of .shouting. 
’Phey s.ay Avhat lln'y have got to say ‘very loud 
and (dear;’ the.y come and ‘.shout it in your oar.’ 
d’he best thing yon can do i,s to be ‘A’ery stiff 
and proud,’ and ,say ‘you needn’t shout ,so loud.’ 
The particular .shonters f am thinking of are not 
by any means in the Front Rank, but they com- 
mand a certain public, and it is a great pity they 
do. After tlve-and- twenty, girls could, I think, 
read any boede in the Avorld that they AV'ant to 
Avithont it doing them any harm; hut I am not 
sure that in the.ir teens a little .sAipervision is not 
reijuired. .Ibvr belter let a girl read great mastev- 
)>ieces-™'iV?a. Jones, Tridram Shantiji, ov Humphrey 
aiiiiLyr, coarse, and ])]ain-K])oken tbougli they lie 
— Ilian books full of .suggestion and innuendo 

]ik(i ‘The task of filling up the blanks I’d 

r.'itlier leave lo you.’ 

When you .-^ee Avnmen AA'icanlly grubbing about 
a (drculathig library, armefl Avitb a catalogue, look- 
ing for what, they are ])h‘a,sud to call ‘.something 
to read,’ ;i.sk tlieni if they haAm even a boAving 
acijuaiulance Avitb Jlarri/ Nsnio/iJ, Gutj Mamiering, 
or ihppcrftdd. You w-ould be .surpri.sed hoAA’- 
many people there are of ;i]»i).'U'ent .sanity and fair 
intelligence Avho linAn luiA’cr read Vanity Fair nor 
TIte Anfhjiianj, 'They may pu.s.se,ss <a prunesy and 
pri.stuy appeaiA'Uice, lait they could tell yon nothing 


of Mrs General and Little Dorrit. Tf they knoAv 
Catriona and M.aggie Tulliver, it is doubtful 
Avb ether they ha\n cA’er heard of Clara Middleton, 
Lucy FcAnral, or that peer]e.s.s beauty the Count, ess 
de Saldar. I hope every one lias heen to a lea-]')arty 
at the Honourahle Mr.s .Tamieson’s, daiicod reels at 
Glenfearn Avith ‘ the girlies,’ gone for a AAnlk Avilli 
Elizabetli Bennet, and not forgotten the splendonns 
of Maple GroA^e. It is a sad fact, hut I fe,ar a stage- 
play acquaintance is all some people have Avith 
Miladi and D’Artagnan, Don Qnixote and Olivia 
Primrose. Bnt that i.g better than nothing. It is 
something after all to knoAV Dante aa^s an It.alian 
poet and that Oyrano de Bergerac bad a A-cry large 
nose. 

Your reading-girl will not need to lie told of 
Lamb, Hazlitt, and Leigh. Hunt, nor that their 
c.s.say.s, Avell honnd and clearly printed, can he 
piircha.sed for a shilling or tAvo. For a cab-fare 
yon can buy .Tcrrold’s Fireside Saints m tlie most 
attractive form, and I me.an yonr cab-faro to be 
a modest eigbteenpcnce. Every girl migbt Avell 
expend her on e-and -.sixpence and beemne aeqnainted 
Avitb St Pliillis of fragrant memory, Avitb St Mimbe, 
Avho.se dooi’-mat not only AA^iped her linsliand’.s feet, 
Tint merely treading on, it put him in a good 
temper. Wliat girl Avould not be the better for 
knoAving St Bally, aa-Iio was not ashamed of OAvning 
to live -and -thirty, and SAAaiot St Norah, Avhom 
‘Saint 1’iil.vick, out. of hi.s OAvn liead, taught how 
to lioil a ]iolato— a sad tddtig, and to lie lamented, 
th-at the .secret has come (Ioaaui to so fe-Av’ ? 

In our juvenile days Ave were AAd.sely told to ‘store 
our niimls aa'Iicu jmnng,’ and made to learn much 
poetry. The. latter task— only it AA'-as so del iglil, fully 
liiught that, it w.a,s not a t:a.sk — is the one ](eo])le will 
be nio;5i. thankful for when they are older. .It is 
eomj)a,rat.iAa‘ly easy to leiirn verso liy licart when 
quite young, and Aury difficult to maimge oA'cn four 
lines Avhen old. There is a great charm ahont AA’hat 
I think 1 may call an untidy mind, full of scvcapa of 
verse, odd.s and ends of poetry, old saA'ing.=i, and old 
.stories. The one absolutely perfect .and ideal untidy 
mind must liaA^e been Sir Walter Scott’.s, just stuffed 
full to OAmdlowing with bi(.s of every tiling ; AA’bat a 
joy to have listened to his old tales and ‘liallimt.s’ ! 
But most people can, in a small and a long Avay aft,er 
Sir Walter’s way, store their minds AA'hen young Avith 
AA’hat Avill he an immense plcaam.'o lu tlnmi in later 
years. Are Leith and its docks quite llio sinne to 
the man aaIio never heard of Burns a,s they appear 
to the man aaIio murranra to himself : 

Go, fetoh to rao a. pint o’ Avine, 

And fill it in a silver tasaie. 

That I may drink before I go 
A serAUce to iny bonnie htsaio. 

The boat rocks at the i.)icr o’ Leitli, 

Fu’ loud the wind bliuvs fr<ao the Ferry, 

The ship rides by the BoiAvick Law, 

And I maun leave my bonnie lifary. 

YarroAV is bnt a loch, a burn, and ratbei’ dump- 
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ling-like green hills to p(30plc who never read 
Wordsworth, wluj never lieard of tlic ‘ Dowie ]')<!iia,’ 
and U) wlioni Christopher North, the Ettriek Shep- 
herd, and Tildiii'- Shiels are unknown tpiautitie.s. 
Why, I have oven known a dreary, W(‘,iU‘y wait a(. 
an Italian railway .station in the sniall himr.s of the 
morning rtiudcred fairly endurable hy ineniorie..s of 
‘Lar.s ror.sena of Olu.siuni, hy the nine (lods he 
swore,’ though we were very sick of the sight, of 
Cortona’s ‘diadem of towens’ laifore the train 
mitved on. Head all you can when yon are yoiing, 
Icce]! your ears open for .stray scraps of know- 
ledge, and do not be afraid of a.sking <iue.stions. 
If you do not know a thing, do not jn'eteud you 
do ; own up, and you man learn something of Idie 
subject. 

Peophi are .so untruthful about what they like 
and dislike 1 Have the courage of your opiiuou.s. 
‘To know what you prcfc.r, instead of humhly .saying 
Amen to wliat the world tells you you ought to 
prefer, Is to have kept, yoiir .soul alive.’ It is bet.ter 
to keep your soul alivci and own t.o a deidded Idas 
in favour of Pinero as a <lramatist than to .sw'Ciiv 
yon adort; Shake.spe.'U'c and .sit out liiohard //., 
}iiinf‘.hLng your.self to keep awake, and with a .soul 
inside yon like a shrivelled nut. The.re is such a 
lot of tall talk about hooks. A girl sits U]) and 
tells you .she nwls nothing hut klacterlinek ;inil 
Matthew Arnold ; another that .she reads only 
Freuoh, and ‘fur the style’! 'I'liey rather remind 
me of the old picture hi rmch of the Cimabue- 
Brown cbildren when their ]xior old uncle wanted 
to take them to the paut.oniime. Of coursi', if 
you hune.stly prefer the British Jlu.seum to Drury 


Lane it Is quite right and ])rop(>r t,f> .say so ; but 
be quite .sui’e ,you are Inme.st and not merely t.alking 
for elleet. 

The mo.st charming bool th.st any girl, old or 
young, can reml wa,s [)nl»li.'-hed a eoupie of monilH 
ago, and it .suy.s a good fleal foj' ibe l.ool buying 
public lhal. lu'lirtra of Moo/ybroi//.' l')n iii eaiino) 
be printed fa.sl, enough, ll. is full of fresl^le^^,, 
.simplicity, ami happine.ss. Ld. u.s be Impps, and 
leave the Cimabuc-Brown.s jo In-, lesthej.ie and 
morbid. it has ,sl.ylc, which ihe book for Ibe 
jennn Jilh (poor dear!) is gtmerally without : ;iud 
1 cfinnot jiay ‘ Rebecc-a ’ a grealer compliment limn 
to say that I think ‘Pet. jHarjorn-’ would lane, 
liked to have played with her and woidd Iiave 
loved hi*r. 

Some i»eoph; tid you they only rtsad Mo ])a.s.s llie 
tinie.’ Whai. a terrible, .stale of mind to lie in ! 
llnle.'^s nailly ill or in gre.at .iJorruw, enn any urn* want 
to get rid of sueh a preei.ius gift- a.s lime (he 
hours, jewel-studded or tear sl.ained, th.al make np 
our little life 'I To piins the time 1 Not. to till it 
full, not to work in it, not. lo pl.ay in it, but merely 
to burry Miroiigh it as (piiekly .'m poasilde, am! with 
as little trouble, to onrsi'lve.s, Wleui \ou ^ay ymi 
‘read to ]ia.ss Ibe tinn*’ you are in.sull.ing Idtenilurc, 
using liooks as a means to an end and what an 

e)id ! the hn.sieiiing of the hours that have been 

given to U.S its a great., a wonderful, and a prieeles;; 
trefusure. 

() gi'iitlomeii, the tiiiu' of life is aimrl ! 

To .spend tliat .sliortncsM biiHcli' were too Ion*; 

Jt' .lafe did ride iqton a diiiTs jutint. 

Still endiu" at tli(' arrival of an hour. 


T II E C L O S h] I) BOOK. 

OHAraiOR XVI.— CONTINUKS THK HHOORU. 



|AUSTNG in my work, 1 ro.SG and 
looked out acuuss the sunlit .sea ; 
then, eager to gain further know- 
ledge, returned and continued the 
deciplierhig, as folhnv.s : 

‘ Oi-' THii rj?AR.s I insjrAiNKU at 
Croylande, growing old in year.s, and often visiting 
with my friend Malcolm Maxwell the bead.smau 
Petre of Cfistor, beyond the town of I'lsterhorough, 
I speak not, .save to say that iimch Inippencd 
in London of the king’s marriiigos and of 
our lord-Cavdynall M''ol.sey’.s disfavour with his 
majeiifcy. 

‘ But xow, reader, another thing did happen in 
the year 1537 that unquieted our abbot and all of 
U3~uaniely, that the king intended to .sup])res.s and 
seize our .abbey, a-s his majesty had .seized the hmuses 
of Konibiu'gh, Fyueahed, Walsinghiune, and Bury Bt, 
Edmonds. Whereupon our abbot, John Welle, s, a 
holy and well-beloved man, wrote unto Thomas 
CroiuAvell, chief .secretary to the kingls highne6.s, 
this letter : 


‘“With due reverence 1 conummil me untu your 
honourable lordship, humbly .asseideing the same 
that 1 .send your lovd.sliip l>y this bearer part, of 
our feu lish, right nuaddy lH;,-:eeching your lordship 
favorably to acce]>t the same llsli, and to lie gnud 
and favorable, lord, unto me ;tnd my ]h.o)- hoime, in 
.such can.se as 1 bcivafter .sluill have can.se to .serve 
unto your good lordshi]), and 1 with my brelberen 
shall daily prjiy to our Lord God for the long eon 

tinuunce of your lordship in lieallb. At Groylami.* 

the XXV. day of March, liy your daily orator, John, 
ABBO'i; THERE.” 

‘But IT 1M.EA,SE1) .VOTTtiE K I.No’iS f^EOIU';'l'A!(^ tli.af 
our .splendid abbey sbould be sjiareii, and tin* gift 
of onr lish wa.s unavailing. 'I’lu* king’.s luginic,'.;- re- 
cognized not t.lic good and true .service done (o bis 
grace, and gave not hi.s favour unto n.s. Iks'an.se of 
its isulal.ion onr abbey became, a ]ilace of refuge in 
tho.He black days of the king’s wralli agaim-t u.s. 
Through tho.se yeans I bad lived a quiet life in the 
cloister, mo,st1y employed in ])r;iyer ;uid meditation, 
for of a veritle 1 was penitent, and prayed for t.be 
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ro])iw'. of tlie soul of niy lady Luerezia. Alas! the 
.secular spirit, prevailed in, our land, and we received 
wordti at, the first daybreak in December 1538 that 
the comniissione.rs, William Parre, Robert South- 
well, and Thomas Myldemay, who had seized the 
mona.stery of St, Androse in Northampton for the 
king’.s use, iut, ended to seize likewise our house and 
lands. Therefore did our good abbot John take me 
aside with Malcolm Ala.vwell and held counsel with 
us how best to conceal owr altar plate and jewels, 
of the which we held a goodly quantitie. Secretly, 
knowing how safe a place was the flsh-ponde, wherein 
1 had already hidden the Borgia treasui’e, I sug- 
gested it, and that night, leaving sufficient silver to 
satisfy his majesty’s commissioners, the three of us 
took the great silver altar and a goodiie number of 
the Alihey treasures, and, placing tlie latter in tlu'ee 
chest.s hound with iron, sank them deep) in the 
mud in the centre of the pond. Only Ma.xwell 
and myself were pu'ivy to the secret that we had 
t,akeu from the abliey treasury the things that 
follow.’ 

In Old English the list read : 

‘ i. greate altar of sylver, mayde by the Abbat 
Richard in 1381. 

i. great clmlyce of golde gyveu by 'nioma.s de 
Bernack in tlie yeere 1356. 

iiij. large cl)alycti.s (.)f syh'er. 

iiiij. pat,ens, 

i. alms liasou. 

viij. cu]i]u‘s of sylver. 

iii. ou])i)e.H of guide. 

ii. Goble candelsticks. 

iiij. golde erucUi.vcs. 

i. ymage of Oure Ladie in .syhw. 

ii. .sylver bo.ves full of tlie jn’ccioins .stone.s 

l/ayken from the altars and robes. Some 
of great syze. 

iii. .small boxes of other je wells.’ 

Continuing, the record .stated : 

‘ Of 'laiF iiKST, WK lk]'’!' Iavo chalices and otlier 
things for the king's higimes'^, the Abbot knowing 
well that our hou.se muat be destroyed and dese- 
crated, and that wc must he scattered. The night 
was dark, with thicke fcn-mi.st, when we carried 
forth the heavy ehests and let them down noise- 
lesslii! into the water at a spott.e at the oiijtositi* end to 
wller^^ through many yeans my own tn!a.sni‘e la}^ well 
concealed. The poude was deepe, and diled not in 
summer, iKiinge fed by many springs, and well fylled 
wyth good carp for .lfriday.s. .Malc.olm kept ^vatch 
by tlie .south door while 1, wyth tlie Abbot, .sank owr 
treasure in the diH'pest ]»;irte of the lake. Then, 
when Are re.tiirued in silence, Ave all three Avent into 
1 lie. Abbot’s ehamlier and lliere SAvore to Almighty 
God to ever ]>rc,scrA'e the secret, tayking oath that 
neither .should .sceke to recover the hidden treasure 
withoute the consent of the other tAAm. We knew 
thal, our glorioiw abbey Ava.s doomed, and wished to 
save, what we could for the Church’s benefit. And AA^e 
were not mistaken, for three daye.s later the Com- 
uii.s.sioiiers came Avith Thomas (JrumAvell himself, and 


our good Abbot was forced to surrender unto them 
everything. Thus we monks, to the number of one 
hundred and sixty and four, Avere dispersed ; and the 
king’s men stripped our great church, seized all that 
was of value, sold the bells and the lead, and then 
bi’oke and battered doAvn the walls. Seeing their 
ill-intentions, some of us still remayned in refuge 
in houses of the people in the neighbourhood, I 
finding hospitality at an inn called The Oak Branch 
at Eye, while Malcolm was at Thoruey, owr abbot 
having departed to London. 

‘Through a full month we watched the 
destruction of OAvr magnificent Abbey, how that 
SouthAvell’s men did break owr statues and tore 
doAvn the very tower, I lingering there because of 
my own treasiire concealed and unable to recover 
it lest my action should be noted. Once I heard 
rumour that SoutliAvell intended to pninji out the 
lake.s, and surely the piimip was sette xip>. Then 
did I tremble, Avell kuowinge that all that avc had 
hhlden iiimst be. discovered. Cronnvell, however, 
considered tliat they had seized all of Avliich Ave 
wtu’e j)os,se.sse<i, and luckily gave ordens for the 
work of pumping to lie .stopped, an order Avliich 
pleased me uiightily, for cA'ery other hole an<l 
corner was Avell .searched for anything hidden, 
ospK-cially for books and proclamations agaimst the 
king’s actioiLS. 

‘ On the fifth op Eeuruary 153f>, my friend 
Mah;olm MaxAvell, who like mi.self had been 
compelled by the king’s commi.s.si oners to dis- 
card hi.s habit, came to me, saying that he had 
decided to return to Scotland, hi.s own country, ami 
oft’ered me a.sylum in his brother’.s house, the castel 
of Treyf, in Gallow'ay. Hi.s invitation accepted, I 
managed one uiglit by the light of the moon to drag 
llie, fish-pond, ami alter many uttcinpit.s succeeded in 
recoviiring the ca.sket of wood and iron that 1 had 
brouglit from Italic, no one kuowinge of my actions. ‘ 
To Malcolm, who aa'us older than my.self, I declared 
that luy casket contained my .Booke of .Hours and a 
relic of Saint Peter — the which I had brought from 
Borne — for he knew not that it really contained my 
dexid lady’.s jcAvels and her secrete jfiiials. As touch- 
ing our journey north by the great roade through. 
Stamford and York to Caidlsle I Avill not .spieak, 
save to .say that aa'C haddo manic adventures, and 
more than once I AA^as in iinmiiient jieril of leasing 
mi precious casket. On the borderlandes all \A'as 
in disorder, and tlie moss-troopiers were, ever rea<ly 
to steal and kill. While pa.s.sing by the high-road 
through Dnmfrie.s and Dalbeatie Ave Aveiit into the 
great Abbey of Dundrennan, and prayed Ixd’ore ilie 
.sih^er image of Our Lady there ; and also we iu;ulc 
a pilgrimage to St Ninian’s shrine, afterwards pass- 
ing acims the hills and glens by Auclunicairn and 
over Bengairn, and thence to the river Dee, AA'licre, 
upon an Island, stood the greate grim castle of 'rivyf, 
once the impregnable fortalice of the Blac.k Douglas, 
but noAV in the x>03ses.sion of my Lorde MaxAvi;!! of 
Terregles, an ancient baron of great landes, and 
brother of Eriar Malcolm. 


CIIAMBEES^S JOUEKAL 


‘In tuik, Triii WTMjm’ taut or Uata.ow'ay, \ui 
wore riiccLved wiu'ialy hy my lord ol' Tro-yl’, who uu 
tlic uiijliU; of our iirriviiL was ciiLurlaiuiug iu llui 
giviU l);ui<nu!LUiig-h;Lll. John, (ionloii. of Lotihinvar, 
who hud jusio hoou Lo Kraiii'.ii with thu hS(!oU,inli 
King hwoguiU) iu «o;uvli of a wilV,; (.lylluwt Karl oi* 
Uav'id Vans, ahltut uf i^uul.soat; hi.s Iirutlior 
Joliu V'^auri of liarnhiirnick; with tho lairds of 
(hirlir.s and Borhy. TIu; talk as vvc ak our vouisou 
witli wlmai 1)rcad was of how the two Clalloway 
lairds thc! iMacdo walls of Ercucli and of Miudork 
wore iiivadinge .Arrau with liro and sword, and how 
they had burned the casUo of Jlrodick to the ground, 
lly thoir cuuversatiou .1 kuewo well that although 
niy lord ilaxwell was steward of Kilcudbricht 
[Kirkoudhright] uud keeper of d’reyf, whieh the 
kiuge had wre.sted from the Douglas, he was, 
however, not truly loyal, and that there was con- 
spiracy against the king just ns there had been 
in tliat same stronghold iu the days of the lUack 
.Douglas. 

SS'i’iM, FUoi[ I’t’ tdiat I, a liou.seless fryar, 
shoidd utter vumiplaiuts, for mi lord, not havynge 
■seen his brother fur Ilf teen yeans, treated us both 
with greatest courtesy, and gave u.s a.syluiu for as 
lung a.4 we wished, as.siguiuge to us rooms iu the 
lower that eommamled the sweep of the river 
lookynge up towards Ureuidaw. Through a full 
year f remaiued with my Inrde Maxwell, riding often 
agaiu.st the (lonloiis of Keuiiuiir, the Douglases of 
Diauulanrig, uud the Aguew.s of .Locknaw, havdng 
well coiiciialed my' treasure-casket iu a .safe .s[)ot 
upon, the islami. C>ld iu yeare.s, yet much tie, roe 
warfare did i see across the hills and trtiaclieroiis 
mosses of (Jallowaj’, often ridinge over the border 
against the. ,1'higUsli with Afalcolm, who, like myself, 
had readilie dulled the habit Cor the luvast-plate. 
We besieged the castle of Keumuir, ami took its 
lord prisoner to Sl-irliug, as iilso we did the h)rd 
of Orchardtou, Willyaui Uairms. 

‘A'l’ a’lus ouit King .liiiNitY of England 
had .shaken oil' llm Holy Father’s authority, uud 
the doelrines of the reformed religion were widelie 
fiprcading among the people. In Scotland, too, a 
grciite nalioual chango was unavoidably appruacli- 
inge ; for religicnis reformation had been long 
advancing, aiifl doctrines iu opposition to the 
Ilomish .Ifaith had beeti ]»rop:iguted iu tlalloway by 
•the Gordoms of Airds. The JUble, which had been 
' locked up from the laity' by the cle.rgy, wa.s now 
procured iu uiuuher.s, ami .secret meetings w'e.re 
bcingc lield iu the woods to re;id it, for even po.s- 
session of a copie of the sacred book was a, ])eual 
olienco. Of a verity thc persecution wa,3 terrible, 
for many were imprisoned or committed t(.> the 
Hames. 

‘Trkvf was a goudijV H'moNUHULD, srprare, aur- 
ronuded by a barbican and liauked at each ai'igle l)y 
a cirmilar tower, secured iu front by a deep hisse 
and vallum, while thc island itself was .surrounded 
by the rapid waters of tlm Dee; and my lord 
Ma.xwell, with the kiuge’s authority behind him, 



w.‘is Ihe nuKst ]K)Werfiil of tin; lords of ( !alln\v;iy. ( )iu! 
night, hn\vi;V(‘r, we returned from idly ;i;;':uii,sl. Ihe 
hhiglisl) fritiu Loehmabi'ii, ( )ur < lallo\\ ay i rooper,;, 
with hoc.liinvar at iheir Imad, had iilli rly I'oiih-d .t 
large body' <tf Bomer.set.’.^; men, and a;, iu ihe raui- 
down my chargeidj luads elalleivd on l he dr.a.wbidl;;. 
of T’reyf, Male.olm, uholiad remained, eame forward 
to greet me with ['.ale lace, and look nm up iul.o my 
chamber wliere. We coiili I s[K'ak priv.alidy. ! h- lold 
me that the, eoimpiraey ag.aiiist the kiuge, roruieii 
by his hruthe.r, had been di,scn\ei'i'd, ami ihat a 
mouuted mes.seuge.r hud arri\etl from Helen hady 
of Torhou.se, who w.'is wilh tlu'. Court in Kdialmrgh, 
to warn liim that his majesty had .'-■eiit an armed 
force, on his way to ii;-. i\iy lord .Max welds iuleu- 
lions regarding an alli.-uire. with Boineiael lo ilu: 
detriiuouti of the iSrutti.di king ii.ud Insm lietr.ayed 
by one of the conspivatois, Jolumlou of i.o.’kwood, 
ami the me.s.scngt‘r allegi'd ihat live, iliou.'amie lueu 
were already at Dumfric.s wyth ordoio lo alorm 
and lake Treyf, with my hud Ma.xwelt, hi;', broiher 
Maleultn, uiul my.sell', who, eominge fi-oiti idigluml 
as We. dyd, were, beleeVed to liave lieest iu ihe [dol, 
ami to also arre.st young Gordon of Loehinv.ir, 
Abbot Vans of tSoulseal, and Gyil.ert Mud of 
Cas,silis, at their variuu.s liouses. My lord Ma.vwell 
wa,s al>.seut wytli James Ka,rle of I’.olhwell at Karl- 
.sto,n, but a ine.s.se.nge.r was .sent in lud Ua.ite to him, 
wliile .Malcolm and my.self luuke cuumsel a,s to how 
we should nc,|.. .My lord’.s fair daugbtiU' .Margaret 
was iu the. ca.stle, and we saw that lo tave her and 
ounselves W'e, mu.st all three, tile. They were hastily 
prejiaringe wdiile 1 had gone, iu reeret, ti» .‘.eiuiui my 
pree.ious ra.ski!l, w hen the g'U.ard .suddenly auniumeed 
l.hat the adv.unce guard of Ilu*. kiuge army wa.s 
alrt'.ady at T’reyf .Maiim. Not an iii.-.laui, wa.; lo 
lie. Ui.st ; therefore, coiupelh'd to leave luy' ladle 
.Luere/aa’s jewels in Iheir.safe hidijig-|ilare, i sprang' 
iiit.o the, saildle of a fresh idiarg'er, whieii om-. of ihu 
troopens hsl to me, and, following' .Maleoliu ;uiii l.lm 
fair Alai'garet, dashed aero;-.; ihe drawbridge and 
along the frail wuudeu brylge that i-ouiieeied the 
island wyth the o[iposite. Icuike. Beare.e Imd my 
horse’s liouls tonrlied the ro.ad than ilie. we.al 
ports of the bridge were, kimeked .away, fell iu 
peicei in Ihe river, ami vviue swept down the ."Iream, 
while at the ,s;uue in.staut the, jti.rleuili.s fell, and 
this rattling of chains told that lie- dr.i.wdiri'lgi- was 
drawn up and tlie .stnmgjuild i.'i.liie.l and r<>mlered 
imprt'giKiljle. 

‘'rmi FAIR nAtmin’F.u tiF .MaNwra.i. jirored a 
good horsewoman, and ihroug'h the long; dark aigln, 
wa; al! three rode our harde.l, well knowin;.;/- iliat 
ca[iture meant e.il.her death or iuipri,.oiiinent in 
the dungeons of Kdinbnrgh. Iml-ad, our dopari uro 
was noted, ami for .some, jiour.s we. wme hotly pur- 
.sued; but Margaret Max wadi knew' the e.onntru; a,; 
well as any mos.s-tr<ioper, .’Unl she led n.s saiViy 
through the (llenkens into the gjaul, :oHt.ude.-, of 
Carsphaim; then, after a reel, i.'iking ;i eireular 
route, we rude ahmg the wild r.hore of koeh Doon, 
over tlie llhimis of Kells, and acru.is to Auehuumalg 
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we arrh'ed in sadcle plight and, ex- 
liausted on tlie second night. Through the whole 
of Galloway the hinge’s men were searchinge for us, 
aud we heard {hat luy lord Maxwell had already 
fallen into thtdi' h;iuds near Loch Ken, while Treyf 


was holding out against the besiegers. To remain 
in Scotland longer was impossible, although I 
grieved in secrete that I had no means by which 
to recover my preeions casket. Ours was truly a 
position of gravest peril’ 


RBITISH TRADE WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

By a Resident in BR.mL. 


attention of the British public has 
been called for some time past, and 
latterly with very great persistence, 
to the question of the maintenance 
or attainment of British supremacy 
in the trade with foreign markets, 
and it, is li()[ied that the following may be of 
iiitere,st to \our readers, and especially of assist- 
ance to the ex])ort merclnmt and manufacturer, 
'riie olijtM't of this article is nob to deal with speci- 
iied cla,sses of merchandi.se ; for it IkS an undoubted 
fact that no cuuiitvy in the woiid can. expect to 
munopuUse. the wuiid’.s trade, in every marketable 
article, and, to be fair, we mu.st admit that certain 
countries lead in certain specialities, and will con- 
tiuue to <lu .so, 110 matter what we may attempt to 
the contrary. It may be, in those cases, a question 
of tlie eeonoiiiie couditious of su cl i countries, .some 
.speei.al faeiliiy they have in tlio way of crude 
material oir the, spot, &c, Our object at pve.sent 3,s 
i.o iiseei'laiu how we can improve our trade in a 
general a’iiy, .and our relations with our customers 
iu particular. 

Ltd, us get to {.he root of tlie matter at once by 
studying, as is our obvious duty, the needs of our 
pre.seiit tm.-domm'S and of tl:io,se whose custom we go 
into fresh lield.s to seel. 

A very iiuteut factor iu the question of the 
general ^nauciple.s of trade is the facility with which 
the buyer can obtain information .and understand 
tliat which is otlVred to him ; and I claim that it is 
the duty of tlie raamifacturer and export and im- 
port luL'Vchants to suit themselvc;,s to their customers, 
and this the IJritish as a rule do not do. It is a 
well known fact lhab the most general system of 
weiglit,s and mea,sure,s and money throngliout tlie 
(dvili.'ed world i.s the decimal Here arises the 
qiie.'-'tioi! of I he ])os,sibility of adopting in our empire 
and t;olunie,s the decimal system in lieu of our pre- 
.seiit. one, Wliat couul.rics n.se {.he decimal system? 
I’ractieally all but our own ! 

Pica, sc, (.hcrcfurc, coicsuler carefully the follow- 
ing': A cn.'-itouier (he may be a coimumer, retailer, 
or importer) in one of the South American re- 
pul dies wants to buy, let u,s .say, liiiseed-oil. He 
wa.s (aiigdd. iu school the decimal system, the 
(■urrimcy of his own ;uid neighbouring countries 
being on that bnsi.s, a.s well a,s the weights and 
lueasurc.s uwd ])y them ; probably he learned no 
other system, bub Ibr argument’s sake let us 
sitppuse that he also learned English weights and 


measures and currency. He asks for quotations 
from his correspondents in London and Hamburg. 
From London he receives the reply, ’20s. 3d. per 
cwt.;’ from Hamburg, ‘Mks. 41-50 per 100 ko.s,’ 
All being eqnal, to which will he give the pre- 
ference 1 Certainly to the one who quotes in 
decimals in nine cases out of ten. Again, a 
Mexican customer w;uii;.s, .say, some llannel One 
Manchester firm, an ol(l-o,st.abii,shed English hou.se, 
quotes l,s, 54(1, per yard, 30 inches wide ; another 
firm, .also in Manche.ster, but German, quotes iT'.Od 
per metre, 76'5 cm. wide. The latter quotation our 
customer can imderstaiul at a glance, but the former 
requires careful .study if our iMexi(.‘an knows any- 
thing alioub B «. tl and yards and inche.s, and 
may freipieiiny even be tlirou-n on one side as 
vininl.elliglble l»y .some of the less well-educated 
traders. 

Even amongst the better ediic.-ited, no roa,sonable 
person c;iu exiiect that a foreign merchant will he 
lathered with B ». d, tons, cwts., qvs., and llj.s,, and 
yds,, ft., and in., if he can get Gennan, French, and 
other correspomleids to (giote for the .same article.s 
in the decimals to which he and all hi.s employes 
ari^ aecusl.imieil 

’I'lie (puffitioii of the deeimfd sy;4em i.s one the 
inqxjrlauce. of which can be.st lie aiqireciafed and 
understood by Lho,se u-lio have actually had exjieri- 
eiice of tra.de in one or other of the many 'foreign 
markets of the world. I have met merchan{,.s who 
have confessed to me that they never reali.sed the 
iiece,ssity of paying close attention to such detail 
until they had come abroad. 

Only a few days ago I was conver.'^ing wiidi a 
customer on this .special tojiic, and he as,sured me 
that he would not do bu,suie,s.s with any one who 
would not qnotti in francs and kilogrammes {nut 
tons, cwts., qr.s., llw.) ; and lie i,s a man at the head 
of his trade, and one ivho takes a great pride in lji,s 
hu.sines.s, studying all new ideas cuuuected with it 
as they come out. 

Nor is this the only or the mo.st inqiortaiit 
point. We must .seek to .study the needs of our 
customers, continuing to keep pace wilh theiii. 
When we go to a tailor, how often does he fit us and 
how often do Ave point out some mi.sLake to him, 
until we are sati.slied, accept our .sui I;, and pay up ? 
The tailor udio does not try to please his ciistomei'.s 
aaMI lose any lm.sines.s he may have had ; no wil.U us 
as a nation. Napoleon called us ‘a nation of .shop- 
keepers;’ but surely a .slioiikee.per who drives away 
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custouKii'h l)y lack of aUeutiuu will Ijo coudeinnod 
by evory one ! IL will bo. agreed, tliereforo, that we 
xiuipt .study tho iiuoda of our cu,stoiuors. Ilow boat 
can wo do this'i It i.s by bogiiiidng with the con- 
auuu'v not, ])U‘a.se uuLe, with the luauufacturor, us 
HU many pouplo aeoni to think. 

hot US tak(! any .spooial Urn*, --.say hardware. 
A., ii, po(jr man with very limitud uu*ans, wants 
a oonmion duor-l<jok. The British maunfactiirer 
ofl'or.s lu.s oheaptsst article, a g(Jod uue, at say 2s. 
d’lio French maker oilers a similar line, al.S(j good, at 
Ls. lOd. A. cannot all'ord either, and must fasten 
his door with a cheap latch; hut hero comes a 
Oormau, who ask.s, ‘lIow much can you pay for 
a look?’ A. roplio.s, ‘I.s. 4d.’ ‘Done,’ .says the 
Uerman, and lu; ])roduce,s a lock which will serve 
the pui‘po.so, thuugh, of cour.se, not so good a.s tho.se 
ollored liy the French or I'riLi.sk makeivs. 

VVehavea.s a rule live interests which we ought 
to consider : lirst and mu.st important, the con- 
.siimer’.s ; .second, that, of the retailer (who .supplie.s 
the consumer) ; third, the impurter’.s in the fondgu 
{••ountry (who .supplies the retailer) ; fourth, the 
merchants in Europe who are lo carry out the in- 
.strucLioms a.s to buying for the impiU'ter ; and, tiflh, 
the manufacturer of the merchauclise. 

In my opinion the imjiorter in the foreign country 
ha.s the ktiy of the po,sitiun. To know his busine.ss 
he niitst know exactly what the customer wants and 
why he wants it. He mu,st cater for thesi*. w.auts in 
such a manner as to facilitate the retailer in the. 
supplying of them. Furthermore, hi*, jiumt antici- 
pate wants, lind new things and methods for the 
(lonaumer ; in .short, he mu.st he always thoroughly 
well informed of the latest iui]irovement.s, newest 
articles, &c., to he had in the manufacturing ceutre.s. 
In this it is the duty of the merchant and manu- 
facturer, through him, to keep his client well pu,sted 
while he also seeks information from every jmsihle 
source. 

Too often the e.xport merehant in Europe or 
elsewhere forgets (if he ever knew) his fimction.s, 
and, in.stead of seeking to supply those good.s which 
his client asks for in the manner he indicates, tries 
to teach him hi.s basiness, and scuds him a similar 
article mayl)e, or one packed a lil.tle dillereutly from 
what i,s ordered, telling liiui that it is inuctically 
the .same or that the manufacturer doi;s not make 
what he W!iut.s, &c. The following i.s an instanee 
of what actually hapiicned to a merchant of my 
acipiaiutauee (he i.s an import, er in a IWeign 
country), lie sent home an order for tea, to he 
.ship]ied in .small ))o.xe,s of from sixteen pounds to 
twenty pounds each. Why ? BeciUise he knew hy 
experience that he could .sell twenty of them where 
he could sell only five of fifty to .si.xty poutuks. What 
does hi.s agent, the exporter, do hut write out 
.saying that the .small cases cost, more, and therefore 
lie .sends the large (fifty-pound) ones. On another 
occasion a customer came to him and gave him a 


repeat order for an article which he h;id been 
buying regularly from him, of ;i .'i[)ec,i.'il make and 
brand. lie forwarded l.hi* onier to hi.s c.or!’es]ion- 
denhs, alsit specifying the original maker ; hut they, 
with the he.st of inU*ntion.s hul- showing griad. laek 
of perception, placed the order for ;i, jiimilar arliele 
of another brand from a maker wlmui they had 
since discovered l,o he eheaper ! What \\a,s the 
result V The good.s arrived ami did not provi* to 
he .so good as 1, ho.se furmi'rly )’e,eei\ed, Iteaviiig ;i 
different mark, and my frit'ud'.s cu, -.turner refu,-ed 
them, and thought that he was at fault ! 

lu all markets the c.uuditiuus of Iviide vary from 
time to time, now plenty of money with all branehe.H 
of trade and industry booming, then a ])eriod (ami 
in in’opurtion to the boom often ;i ve-ry protraeli-d 
one) of depre.ssion, great scarcity of munev, ami very 
limited demand fur goods, lu the time of plenty 
there are very few [leuple .so ignonuil. as not to 
prefer, and to have, a good iirtiele, i-veii a|. a high 
price, rather than a ruhlii.shy, .showy, eheap om*. 
and then it Is that the, British me.rehamlise is to tin* 
fore and Iceqie ihi’ir, for every one admit, s that in the 
main an article ‘made in England’ is more, worth 
its price than any other really good value for I lie 
money, lu had time.s, the, lean yi*ar.s, the .sune 
people, altliough they know that llie. Briti.sh-iuude 
article i.s worth the estrti price, buy a ebeaper, 
maybe a tlerman one, for the very simple and 
good reason that they have not t.he money to pay 
for tlui liet/ter article. 

Whether it is wit, bin the. reach of our lU’iti.dt 
manufacturer to compete with the tlennans and 
others in these eheaper goods I am not coinjtelent, 
to judge. Here the. (pu*.stions of eheaj) lahottr, 
material, dte. eomc in ; though I li.ive. lieeii told 
hy .some .Sheffield inauufacturer.'' that, they have 
their hands full with the hetter-cla.-s trade amt 
prefer to leave the ol.lu'r alone. Then why eom* 
plain if the (lerman.s l.aki* it ? Do wt* e.vpect to 
do nil the. world’s trade? If not, do not let n.-: 
grumble heeau.se. we mihj get the cream of it. ! 

lu conclusion, 1 must not let the. reader go away 
with t.he idea that then* are none of our merch;uits 
and mauulaclurers who are progre.-vuve, even to 
‘carrying the, war into the eneiuy'.s eamp ’ nay, 
rather, 1 believe they are increasing in nnmher ; 
hut I fear that the greater proportion ;ire not. yet 
thoroughly awakene.d to the need.s of the time, ;iud 
require to realise more comjile|,ely tli:il. the, mlv.'ince 
of civili.satiou i.s going on at a mueli more rajhd jiaei- 
now than even a (imirter of a century ago, .'uid lltcy 
must im!rea.se their ae.tivity and vi-plii-nee aeeord 
ingly. If they will only believe that, a inau Knows 
what lie wants, wants what, he a-sks for, and will 
buy from those who will supply it. to him, ilu-y will 
.still ho leaders of the, world’s t-inde ; and to t.he. 
(|ue.stion, ‘Who ha.4 the supre.ucicy in l.his or th;it 
market?’ the answer will more fretpa-nt.ly Ih*. ‘(Ire, at 
Britain.’ 
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A COMEDY OF L I E D T E H A N T S. 

PART II. 



|HE monihig of the 23nd August broke 
fair and calm. At nine o’clock the 
lookout at Castle Cornet signalled 
an English sloop -of -war running 
up the ilussel before a light wind. 

By ten a little group of people at 
the harbour lighthouse saw the sloop shorten sail, 
heard the clatter of her capstan as she dropped 
anchor off the Castle, and almost at the same instant 
saw a l.)oat put off for the harbour. There are few 
sights prettier than that of a man-of-war’s boat 
pulling inshore. The perfect rhythm of the rising 
and dipping oars flashing in the sunshine, the 
sense of power in the force with wliich each stroke 
drives the nose of the boat thr(mgh the water, the 
swijig of the rowers’ arms and shoulders, the white 
duck suits, with the gold crown-and-anehor 1»adges 
of the petty-oHiccr — all these are things which till 
the landsman’s soul with admii-ation, and help to 
foster the curious delusion that a sea-life is a 
perennially Inippy one and a sailor the most en- 
vial)le creature in creation. A.s the boat neared 
the harliour the little*, gronp gathered at the 
st.eps. Tin*. (Governor himself, in his undress uni- 
form as a lieutenant-gesneral, had come down to 
Hj)eed P(viigelly. There were also Ensign Charles 
(irey, IJis Exce.llemjy’s neidicw and aide-de- 
camp, with Mr Jloubilliard the harbour -master, 
and a sprinkling of Pengelly’s civil and milibiry 
ac<:|uaintance. 

As the rowers tossed their oai‘s at the steps there 
hwrpt ashore a stoutly built oliicer with a most un- 
mistakable, Hibernian face. His luiir was grizzled, 
and his skin tiinned to that rich, deep shade of 
^valnut which only years and years of w’ateh-keeping 
in brine-laden gales :ind driving .sou’-westers can 
induce. His years tiiighfc have been fifty, or even 
more ; but years bad not robbed him of the merry 
eye or the boyish step ; and when Pengelly stejjped 
I'orwanl with his interrogative, ‘Mr O’Planagan?’ 
it was with the brightest smile that the other 
answered, ‘That’s the, blioy,’ and shook Pengtdly’s 
hand like a pumji-liandle. I’engelly piusentcd him 
to the Cuveruor, whose hand he wrung in like 
fashion, saying, ‘ I’ruud to make your acquaintance, 
(Jineral. By the way, have you heard the lust 
news?’ 

‘ Wh* ’ve no ad\'i<'es of any importance since the 
lutli,’ said the. Coveruor. ‘ What is it? Anything 
from Nelson ? ’ 

‘ No, sir ; Nelson’s still at Toulon, trying to tempt 
tlie Erench out, and he says that when he doe.s, 
li(‘, ’ll follow them if it’s to the Antipodes. No; 
it. h a thing winch ha])peued in these waters only 
the otlier dtiy, No doubt you ’ve lieard of a country- 
man of my own in the, French .service by the name 
of Wheridan ? Yes? Well, he’s been at it again, 


by your leave ; it appears he ’s here, there, and 
everywhere of late ; and the last news is that 
he has tricked one of our revenue cutters into 
Cherbourg — tricked her, sir, without a blow struck 
or a shot fired ! ’ 

‘ But how ? ’ said the Governor. ‘ Did he have a 
quartette of tame sirens on board to lure them off 
their course V 

‘ No, sir — no ; it was like this. Ye see, it was a 
revenue cutter, as I say— just the little Gimndolm, 
that I ’ve no doubt you’ve .seen in here often enough. 
Well, you may perhaps remember her skipper, a lean 
Galway chap called M‘Carthy, Nom', M‘Carthy’s 
one of the smartest sailors you could meet— one of 
the fellows who ’ll find laud for you in open oc.ean 
by the smell of the air or the colour of the water 
hours before ever tlie lookout- man picks it up. 
I ’d sooner take M‘Cartliy’s word for a ship’s position 
than the best dead-reckoning ever made. .But he 
has got out*, vicc—die ’s too fond of a dram. Well, it 
ai)pear.s he vais on his mettle this time, for he wa.s 
carrying a hag of desHpatches for these islands, ancl 
then he was to run on to Brest v'ith mails for 
Cornwallis. It .seems the Port Admiral sent for 
him before he left, and said, “ See here, M‘Oarthy, 
you ’ll need your wits, so keep off the liquor. If 
you run thi.s trip .smartly I’ll .see if I can find a 
.seventy-four in want of a master.” Now, you must 
know trliat’s always been M'Cartliy’s ambition — to 
get aboard a line-of-l.tattle .ship. So lie stuck out 
hi.s chest, and ,suys he, “ Never fear, sir. I ’ni a 
cowld-w.ater man till I get this .side of Point again.” 
He goe.s alKwird steady as a church. They’d but 
little wind, and it took him nearly all day tacking 
and tacking across. They’d got Alderney bearing 
low down on their port bow v'heu down comes a 
u’bitti fog. Now, it ’s an odd tiling ; but, tough 
.sailor as he is, the one weather M‘Carthy hates is 
a white fog. It’s just some plaguy we.st of Ireland 
superstition or other about it, I don’t know wliat. 
Anyway, the long and short wa.s tliat jiPCarthy goes 
below and takes a dram, and then, another .and 
another. He doesn’t get drunk, but he gets maudlin. 
The boatswain .says lie was drivelling about w.akea 
and baiiishees, and all the rest of bis mi.sbcgotlen, 
superstitious tra.sh, when suddenly up goes the fog, 
out comes the sun, and there, so near that you 
might have flung a biscuit on her deck, was a small 
craft of a non{le.script kind — .sort of cul.Ltir with a 
jigger-mast and lugsail, dandy fa.sbion. Up .stmul»le.s 
M‘Carthy, and bawls out, “What .ship’s that?’ 
although they could plainly read her name, Kathla u, 
Bantnj. There Avasn’t a ereatiire in .sight upon her 
deck ; but after a third or a fourth hail a cada- 
verous face slowly raises it.self over the taffrail, and 
calls out faintly, “’Av’ ye sich a thing as a pra.'^te 
aboard ye 1 ” 
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“‘A ])raak‘, ia it 'i” said ]\r,‘Oartl)y. “Au<l wluifc 
•will yc be wan bin’ a praslo forV” “Oli, for tlio 
love o’ the saiuta,” saya the face, “ come ubuiu’d au’ 
see why for yerself. 'Au’ if ye’ve a dlu'oi* u’ In-nmly, 
or a o’ fresh w.ather, put ut iu the boat wid yo, 
asye wisli for salvalum,” 

‘At lliiri i\L‘C'artliy was kee.ii to see what avus 
going forward Ho he made up his mind just to go 
himself; but his uerves were still shaky, so he take.s 
uo less tliaii six mcu iu the boat with him. They 
put brandy and food in the boat, and left the 
boatswain with the other man on the Uivcndolan* 
The boatswain saw tbe seven tumble over the 
Kathleen's side, and saw them disappear below. 
Hardly bad they done so before down cornea the 
fog iigain. A couple of hours i)assed. The boat- 
swain bailed Uic Kalhken again and again, witboiit 
a word of auswex ; but he divlu’t troidde fur that, for 
ho knew .'^be’d no more wind than bimaelf, and 
could only have drift c.d a bit iu tbe currents. Ile’.4 
a man with a good bass voice of bis own, is tbe 
boatswain, and he was singing to himself the tdd 
“Leatlier UuLLel” us he leaned o\'er the liiuuaclu, 
when sviddenly a baud was laid on. his arm. He 
whipped round, to see the eatlaverous face grinning 
over his shoulder, with a couple of hrench sailors 
behind it, and mure clambering oyer the aide. He 
dashed at a luuidapike, but the cadaverous one. 
tripped him up, and made two of his luen sit on 
the boatswain’s chest while oLiu*r two trussed him. 
With that the cadaverous chap put his hand to hi.s 
oAvn chin, and, behold I Ills cadaverous face wa.s just 
a mask, and bebin.d it was an. ordinary Irish phiz 
such as you might meet by the dozen in nny 
Counemara village of a market-day. Hays he, 
“Now, Mr Ijo’s’in, if ye please, we’ll j\iBt have a 
trifle of (pdet talk, as between gentlemen. Ye may 
perhaps have noticed that I ha nut exactly what 
I seemed to be'i!” “Blast ye. for a lying thief, 
then,” said the boaLswain. “Tut, tut, me friend !” 
said the other, “let’s tliscu.ss this affair (piictly and 
without heat. Me name’s Hheridan. Your skipper 
and his six men are lying iu me cabin at this present 
momeut of time,” says be, “as drunk as .seven pigs, 
and snoring lo\id enough to raise the roof of Team 
Catbedral. L ’ve every coiilicleuce, Air Bo’s’in,” .say.s 
he, “in your capacity as a n.avigator; but I can’t 
take ub on me conscience to leave you here with all 
these b.'igs of valuable dospatehes at the mercy of 
llio clu»p,s of tile Cbaunel. There ’s a nasty current 
or two running round Alderney, and really the 
port of Cherbourg is so bandy,” .sa,y.s be, “ that ut 
seems as if the very finger of rrovhlence was poiut- 
iug to ut. Ho, Air Bo’s’in, I’m just ]) reposing to 
take these two dear little girls, Lhvmniii and Katie, 
into Cherbourg, us S(jou as ever I get the wind. 
But ut just crossed my mind that perlni'jis you and 
your helmsman might have uo stomach for a sojourn 
a.s the guests of the Hirst Consul ; .so I thought ut 
would be no more than polite of me to say this ; you 
can have one of tbe Owennio's boats, into which me 
men’ll put plenty to eat and drink, and you can 


lake your chance of pulling (.iver to St Anne 
or getting [ticked njt by a ( hici'ii.'^ey noddy, m- going 
your own way. Ho .«;i,y llio word, Air iloVIn, for 
my time ’s fibort.” 

‘Well, the l.io!i.l!iWidii cur.-u'd all i-itund liie. com- 
pans, hut at last ilecided lor the bo.-il. Hu he, 
and the belmsmaii were put in :md , 'bus, 'if 
They tried l.i> pull for .Aldcnn-y ; but the tide 
carried them out nearly inlu mid < 'biiniu'l, u here 
they were picked ujt in a few hours by a frigaU; 
lumiew.'ird bound from .!^lmait•a. IdiA'ctly be got 
to CurtsuioutU tlui boatswain took hi.i tale to tlm 
Port Admiral, ;uul that Is Intw .( he.ard it. I’oor 
Ald.’artby’ and In's men, 1 ;:np[Ki.‘e, are now iu a 
Jj’reucli prison, and the Admiralty despatches iue 
no doubt being translated .for Al. .Pecivs to lay 
them before Boiiey.’ 

‘ Well,’ .‘•'aid I’eugelly, ‘ doesii't. that bear out every 
word r ,suid the other d;iy, .irC I was felling the 
(<ov<'nioi*, Air O’h’laMagaii, lliat oiir pt!ojile l.'ick 
brains, and are, fair game U\v auv ;barpwit(cd 
scuuudre! ulio’ll trick liicni.’ 

‘ ,Alc bltuy, you ’re [leriA.-ctly rigid. I ’viS remarked 
tbe same thing myself times wiilmut tmiulter. 
But it’s ii pity for jiour APCartby, all tlm aunei 
isn’t it ? ’ 

‘ I’it.y ! ’ said 1 Vugelly. ‘ U, ’s a tlniusaud [uties .such 
goats ,sb<»uh! wear the. kiiigls unihnan. A ftdlow 
who lets himself be tricked ia only fit to [daut 
calibages, i wish to hea\e.n it may be my fovftme 
to knock iig;iinHt this Hhcrnlafi! If he tricks me 
l’.!l give, him leave to eat me.’ 

‘ Well, me bbuy, and from idi I ’ve heard of you, 
I’ve no doubt it will be .a cold day bir Hheridan if 
he catch you. But I’m taking u[> \our pre- 
cious time. ! see they ’vt‘ got your che.st and \onr 
pijrlm.'intiMU into the boat, and I know ( 'ajitain 
Alanson’ll be glad to weig’li and get round the 
(■ascpiets for the glani i.s falling’, ami i ’m thinking 
we shall have, a dirty niglil, No doiibfi yaiirvis 
gob the bit.s of (h-tail.'i about the anclioiMgi'S and 
Ihe rest of it'P 

‘ Ves,’ said I Vugelly; ‘here arc the keys, d’his 
is the key of the stroug-bu-v, in uludi you'll fbnl 
all the conlideutial [tajie.rs, fair eo[)y' of the log, ;md 
six months’ weaflier ob.serval ions. That’, a the [telly 
oJlicer iu charge yonder. ■ i’lig -bw, jus.t cunie hero 
a mounmt, will you'f Mr « I'ldauagan take,’, ovt-r 
(jvery thing, yam know, and you'll be ai>K; lo .gue, 
him all the hclj> he wants.’ 

‘ .How do, CugshiV P said < I’Klaiiagan. ‘ beniember 
a cha[» of your name iu the. old Aijmih uuiuh - one 
of Lli(! sjuartesst maintop- men I eve.r met,’ 

‘My brother, sir,’ said i’ug. lev, a, hand.iime, a. el 
rather hulky IXiVuu.-shire man, out of .BriAbam. '• i 
Avas gunuor’s mate in Uit; Hetlu'r.le same, time,’ 

‘ Why, then, Come to think of It, yon miisl, have, 
been the voiiiuteer fellow who ran the fire; hip at 
Aboukir'P 

‘ That waia me, air.’ 

‘Gad! that was a smart [u'ece of work. And what 
did you get out of it 'P 
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‘Two bullete ill my lioad, sir, oue in any neck, 
tliree monfclis in Malta hospital, and a penny a 
day.’ 

Tlie whole group laughed at Pugsley’s concise 
sunuuiiry of a grateful country’s lavish appreciation. 
Peiigelly, who had been making his farewells, now 
shook hands heartily with the Governor. The 
jolly old thiucral had become deeply attached to 
the lieutenant during the two years of their 
ac(|uaiutanee. Trustful, direct, and unsusjiicious 
himself, the acuteness and penetration of Pengelly 
— a man of proved integrity — seemed to the 
Governor to xnark him out as a genius of the 
greatest promise. 

‘Good-bye, Pengelly, my lad, and God bless ye. 
You’ll write and let us know your station before 
you hoist your blue-peter ? ’ 

Pengelly gave his promise, and took his seat 
in the stern. The boat shoved olli, wliile the 
little group hastened to the harbour-mouth to 
see the last of him. Hardly liad the boat hueii 
hauled up the ship’s side when they caught on 


the breeze the musical chant of the sailors get- 
ting up anchor : 

Merrily round the capstan 
Heave a pull, heave a pull. 

The little sloop, with all her canvas set, caught 
the wind, and rapidly drew away down the Eussel ; 
and before the twelve o’clock guu boomed from 
Castle Cornet, H.M. sloop Fanny was a mere speck 
of white on the northern horizon. 

‘A fine fellow, sir,’ said the harbour-master as 
they strolled back towards the town church. 

‘He fs a fine fellow, Mr Roubilliard,’ said the 
Governor — ‘as fine a fellow as holds the king’s coixi- 
mission. Gad ! I ’d give half a year’s pay to see a 
duel of wits between him and that scoundrelly 
Sheridan.’ 

At tlie town cliurch the party separated. 
O’Planagan elected to walk out to St iMartin’s ; so, 
after putting him on his road and engaging him to 
diimer uu the morrow, the Governor and his nephew 
bent their steps towards Govenuuent House, 
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pSp'sIf: 

life’ 


is the record of a group of men 
and women who, two Imndred and 
thirty years ago, in an unknown 
corner of the universe, lived out their 
lives under the eye of the Church, 
holding themselves in an obedient 
restraint, stumbling along the paths of dreary duty, 
deeply human in their ellbrts towards submisstun, 
liut mure deeply human when they miss the path, 
wlxen their piteous haekslidings ap])ear — the sins 
that were so natural axid were so sternly visited, 
’None of these men and women ever wrote their 
name on any ]iage of history, however humble; like 
tlieir indistiiiguisbable graves, the remembrance of 
tliem has lung been trodden down by hungry 
genevatiuus; they lived, strove, sinned, and died 
as countless others have done, without oue deed 
that deserved immortality, without one thouglit to 
he.pieatli to posterity. The place of their birth had 
heeu once, iu the great times of Wallace, the scene 
of wild ;uUeuture; it was destined again to be a 
ci-utn; of |>neLryaud ruiuauee. JJut at the time with 
whie.h these records deal only the traditions of 
Wallace survi\ed, a dim htgend, and Prince Charlie 
had not yet come to iu.-pire the songs which keep 
for evc.r fresh the memories of Gask, The sons 
of her soil were obscure peasants. The document 
wluch uuvcils souielhing of those simple lives is 
Uu; Kii'h HuiFwn Fccunhi nf (Uttik, the first series 
iiK'luding the years ItiGU to 1079, the second ex- 
teiuliug from 1721 to 1733. Throughout these 
reconls the light beats fiercely on the Friskines 
- on the. Friskiut's as a family, and on those in- 
(UvidiKil Priskines wliu stand out here and there 
for an instant of unenviable notoriety — the hero©J 


of a parish event, the illustration of some long- 
departed custom or some forgotten law. We 
gatlier that they formed an independent, an en- 
terprising, a resourceful group, foremost in every 
dispute, a power to be recltoned with iu parisli 
matters ; not a kettle of ii.sh that was not set boil- 
ing by a Priskine, not a pie but had a Priskiue 
linger to its making. 

Some were respected ciders of tlie Chureli, others 
were in receipt of parish relief ; here appears a 
wastrel, there a libertine. Prom the other side of 
two luiadred and thirty ye;irs they touch us with 
the feeling of human sympathy. 

The earliest meutiun of a Priskine is on August 
8, 1609. Iu that year And roe Priskiue was ad- 
mitted an elder of the Kirk. So far good. It 
is a distinguished begimiiiig, and fancy dwells oil 
Androe, one of a select band of unctuous respecta- 
bility, sitting in judgment on ills co-])arishioners, 
raised to a height tliat in those days meant real 
power. Thus a I'riskine is beheld on an omi- 
nenee, and oho that was maintained ; for iu Octolnu' 
1670 we find a ‘ testimoniclle giviiie to Andro 
Priskine,’ 

But ill-doing relatives were to dim the glory of 
his career, and the next mention of a membe.r 
of the family is a deplorable one. On July 23, 
1671, is found the record, ‘ Aiioilitis the Kirk 
Officer to summond William Priskine to cuinpeir 
before the Presbytrie on Weduesd/iy come eight 
days for stryking his wife unchristianly,’ Llis- 
fortune fell heavily upon the pious Androe, for 
only severr days after this family disgrace the 
affair of the plaid came before the session; a 
cohiused tale as it reaches us, Init doubtless an 
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incidoiit that Htirrecl the parish to its remotest 
cjiiarter. 

The ]);u‘ish clerk proba])]y understood the matter 
thoroughly, and did not trouble to make clear in 
the records various details whic.h at this distalle(^ 
of time it would be interesting to know. Why 
th (2 plaid .should lie. the centre of a ranoorous 
family <iuarrel will never be known; but out of 
the cliaos of wouls one solid fa<',t eiuerge.s: ‘John 
Blak deponit that he did lind the 1‘laid l)i the 
hie-way, and that it wa,s not conveyed to him by 
a freind.’ Tt is the only clear statement to be 
found in l,he ail'air. The minister ‘intreated the 
thrie wovuen to be reconciled.’ The three women 
were iifargaret Fri.skine and Janet and Elspet 
Fri.skine. jilargaret considered henself the injured 
]iarty, and hursts upon hi.story (m July Kl, 
KiTl: ‘Thi,s day Margaret Friskine ahewi.s that 
ELspeth and Janet Frlskiue slandered her by .say- 
ing .■’he surrepLiuu.sly and vniju.stly intro!nett(id 
and detained a Plaid fra Janet.’ On the JlOth 
the two defendants bidng called, they eomiicared, 
and Margaret had ‘her foirnamil bill red in thair 
audience;’ then follow.s their denial, and the call- 
ing of Margarcit’s witnesses: John Ifavlo, .lames 
Voung, and Thomas (Juthbert. Ho far the injured 
ilargaret had hid the batth^, but .Janet w.as mindi'd 
to .strike a ret.urn blow; .she ‘gave in a dame’ 
against Margaret, ‘heavand that .she slandered the 
said Janet’ and had called her name.s that .are 
not either polite, pretty, or even eu.stomary, it 
seems, among Friskiues of the seventis-nth ceiit.ury. 
Janet had her witnesse.s too — the bhaskines evi- 
dently washed their linen in i»uhlie- ■ 'Pliomas 
Cuthbert, being one, must have found him.self 
in an unenviable p(j.sition between the threi^ in- 
furiated relatives; the other, s were Willi.am Imhrie 
and .lauet Oswald. John Blak was an impor- 
t.aut witne.ss called l)y neither side, but died by 
the ,se.ssiou to appear ‘that he might .shew ([uhat 
he knew e<mcorning the foresaid Plaide.’ On 
Augu.st f! the pavtie.s met again, .and one picture, s 
Androe .sealed among the elect at the table of 
the clder.s, warm with anxiety for the credit of 
his name, and deprived of the .siung eomplaeeney 
that l)donged hy right to his ollice. Po.s,sihly 
Janet .and Elspet were his Hi,ster,s ; Margaret w.as 
a Friskine hy marriage only. At .all events, .any 
rdatiou.shi]) would .seem uuplea.santB’' n(?ar under 
the circumstaxices. 

Thomas (Juthhert and Janet O.swald were examined 
after the hdlige.rent Fia.skiue.s had been removed, 
and stuck by tbeir story of Margaret’s indecorous 
kngn.ago,. William I mbrie .seems to have ratted ; the 
eye of the Fri,skines being temporarily reniove.d, he 
declared he knexv nothing of the, affair, John Blak 
made the one dear statement before mentioned, ‘and 
the IMiuisler intre.ated the foirnainit thrie women 
lo be reconciled.’ IJecidedly the matter was not. 
cleared up, nor wa.s any decision given ; hut Janet 
and Elspet obediently hold out the olive-lnunch. 
It may be .supposed they had poasession of the 


]ilaid, ami could aH'nrd !.<» be generous, P.c.sidc.s, 
William Imbrie had faih'd lliciu; llicy sc.i/.cd a 
diauc,c of ri'tiriug with colour;' Hying. With jaior 
Margaret the .sen.se of inju.stiia' and i lir lii.'.tof battle 
remained strong. It rcijuircda bigb coui‘;igi‘ in tlu>,'-ic 
day.s tfi defy llic ihurch; bul, niini.slcr or no 
minister, ,sln> .scorned the llii;:; of inu’e. 'I'here. mu, si 
liave been a, deadly J'.au.se in licit ;issemlily, Mlnm 
.she had hurle.d forth her rd'u.sal, befoc- I he minisler 
turned to Thum.a.s I'kiskiue. ami eli.afged him lo 
‘dual with Margiirel, iuid lo move ib.aini in rceon- 
dliatiouu.’ It is 'Phonia.s'.s lir.st appear.auee. on the 
scroll of fame. Ifi.s xv.as an an.vimi.s t.ask, in view of 
the fact that immedialidy ;ifler this scene iiotur 
w.a.s given of the ctdebration of the , ‘Sacrament wilhin 
fifteen days. 

Thomas laboured to elleci Jte.aee for one week 
with poor result; for on August xlO he rejMirl.s 
that he hud dealt with Marg.aret l'’i’i.skiiie, ami 
that ‘.she would nut granl. lo )u> reeoneiled with 
Janet and Hl.sjtet Kri.sk iiie, .altho’ they oll'ered 
thaim .‘^eUis willing.’ Apparent!) the elders reeuni- 
mended 'I'lioncis to try again to di-.al xxith her, 
and g.ave her till H.iturday to be reeoneiled. ‘The 
Minisler again reetimmendis to the Klderis u ill- 
ami thaim to joyu will) him that .all variances 
may he recoueilctl lu-t.wix and Halnrday, if it be 
pu,s.sil)le.’ 

From t-lus it- would appear as if not only the 
etlbrlS of Tiiom.as but of the whole bati.ery of idders 
and minister were to be directed for the sfiaee of ,'.i\ 
days upon Mai’garet, It Is .seiive.ely a matter of 
wonder that .she remained ‘thrawn.’ 

When Saturday eame there is no mention of her 
.a])pearanee before the. ses.sion : but, tlm Fri.slviue.s 
wi're. not unrepre.senled on the oeea.sion. William 
Fri.skine, tlie .same who be.at, hi.s wil't> unchri.st ianly, 
‘owned Ids sin in debating with mm William llarlo, 
and ordained the morrow morning lo.-cuisfie/ 'I’lms 
Elder Ainlroe was ke[»t. upon ihe r;iek, nor ilid the 
events of Siierammit Huml.a) reiiif-l.ati* llie family 
in the good graces of the .se.asimi. 

There is no list in the record;, of tlio.se who 
coniiminicated ; only one thing i.s plain from the 
proeeeding.s <al. the Ih.ank.sgiving .serviee held on 
Monday: ‘Note tluit .Margaret Friskine, umler 
.seandall .and debate, and nut eoiupmrand to gi\e 
,s<at.isfaeti(tun ,a,nd to be rcconidled, l•l>nlmulde.alel| 
not.’ 

It was not unlil Heptembev 11 that tlie ssraili 
of the (iliureli fell, and disclosed the mime;-', t.f ;ill 
tho.si! who liail I'.'dled to atteui! the Saerameni, 
AIa,s for Klder Androe ! in that di.sclo.sun* the n.'iim' 
of his family figured ju'ondnent ly, ;iud t!ie eldef 
olfender was one of Ids own mum-, juiot her Androe 
Friskine, who, with (lilbert ami Id.s wife .Margaret, 
was cited lo ‘emnpeir before tlm Se.s-ion at. liadr 
nixt meitting.’ 

The Huc.rament Hum lay wa.s on Augu.’ l Jtk Not- 
till Heptembur 18 did the eulprils .appe.ar before 
the asisembled oldens, ‘.and being severaly inte.vrogat 
why they did not commnnieate, iliey answered as 
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follows : vizt., Andro Friskiiie, he was at a Play 
lat.ely befoii* tlie coniinunioiij and thairfor could not 
come. (Jilbcvt Friskiiie sayd he was not examined, 
not heing ;il, home, and thairfor could not come, 
and that his wife was not suminondit. Margaret 
l<h'iskiue answered that .she gott not a token, and 
that she had gotten such wrong from Janet and 
Elspiit Friskine she could not be reconciled to 
tliaim.’ 

Of .the three, Androe’s excuse is the most interest- 
ing- -the plea of having been to a play rouses a 
keen curiosity to knoAV what play. Perth is eight 
miles away ; but plays may have been given there, 
and Androe in the fervour of youth maj’- hav^e 
thought a sixteen-mile walk a reasonable price to 
[>ay for the experience. It can never be known what 
the play was like ; all that we do know is, that to 
have Avitiu'ssed it precluded, in Androe’s mind, the 
possibility of attending the Sacrament. We can but 
dra,w our own e.onclu, sinus from the fact. 

(Jilbert Friskine ajipeals to our sym]iathies. There 
is ii lovablencss in his excuse; we feel intuitively 
tliat he was loyal, that in some way he wanted to 
stand by hi.s wife, the outcast from fJhurcli privileges, 
poor stormy Margaret,, who could not he reconciled, 
and ‘ got;t not a token.’ This last wa.s the little metal 
t.icket of adniLssiou to t,he , sacred rite. 

This matt(‘r of not communicating dragged on for 
W(‘ekrt. < tetuher was nearly over when tlm culprits 
duly ajipeared before the se.ssion : ‘They wore 
.seriously e.xhoricd to tidce to heart their slighting 
of t.lie, hle.ssed Saer.ame.ut'i, .and apointed l,o appear 
at the next meitting.’ However, we hear no more 
of it; the alfair died out after two mouths of 
talking. 

Whether Margaret ever forgave «fauet and El.speth 
will never be known. 

Thoma.s Fri.skine wa.s counted among the ‘honc.st 
men’ of the parish— -this much can be gathered. 
On March 24, 1072, ‘the Minister regrating 
that the Kirk was not well planted with seattis or 
pewis, lie and tlie Elders were de.sirous to take 
advi.sement how the .samen might be effectuated.’ 
Th(! re.sult of the council wa,s that a week later 
‘ th.ay resolved to goe on anent tlie planting of the 
Kirk with jiewis or daski.s, . . . the rather in 
n'gard the clderi,s reported that the peo]>le wei'e 
willing.’ 

I'lie willingiu'.ss of the people meant more than 
nu'iv. consent or even an iucrea.sed donation at the 
Sund.'iy .servii'e. ‘ I)ivei’s.s of the honest men at 
<lesyre from the Minister and Eldcris compeirit 
hefoir thaim, and .shinv th.iimselli.s Avilling to 
s(;u<l hor.ss and boyes wilb thiiim with John 
Oliphant to Perth the mornc, to bring timber to 
jiliuit. the. Kirk.’ The hoy.s, we find, winv supplied 
wit.h ‘aill’ at tlu‘ cost of the Ghureli on the occa- 
.sion: ‘The IMiuister and Flderi.s mett with John 
Oliphant ami ])ac, tinned to give him 24 .shillings 
scots for ilk pt-w . . . with ane pynt aillis 
pryet>. dayly, or the Sunday’s collection, for liis 
work' man, ship and to Imj drink to himd Plainly the 


temperance movement was either unknown here 
or received no Church support. ‘Tliair being now 
eleviu pewis up-put in the Kirk’ on IMay 19, 
we find a list of ‘honest men,’ headcfl by J’homas 
Friskine, who were called upon to choose ‘ pewi,s or 
daskis.’ 

Meanwhile many and weighty had been the 
conferences respecting the ‘ furni.shing’ of the 
church. John Oliphant’s accounts Avere rendered 
piecemeal— noAV for ‘lyme, .stones, and sand,’ noAV 
for ‘ naillis and deallis,’ and each item involved 
discussion. So serious, indeed, was the A\dxole un- 
dertaking that the elders ‘ deemed it expedient that 
the Laird of Gask, younger, should be apointed 
to he piresent. The Minister having gone to 
him and desyred the saihe, rejiorted that the said 
Laird “ was resolvit quhatever the Minister and 
Session did conclude, either as to the farming 
or fcAving of the pcA\ds belonging either to him 
or his father, he .should rest satislied thairAvith.’” 
We can fancy that the yonng Laurence Oliiihant 
Avonld be glad to e.sca]ie the Aveariuess of the long 
conferences, 

Meanwliile the doing.s of John the joiner formed 
the centre of iutere.st. Nothing since the alfair of 
the plaid had so stirred the parish, and it must 
havi; lieeii felt that a great Avork liad been accoin- 
pli.shed Avhen, at the meeting of the ‘honest men,’ 
the husine/H,s in hand was the aiiportioning of the 
peAV.s. Thomas Friskine’s poAv Avas cho.sen in. the 
‘Eist,’ at tlie .s(.iuth .side. Walter and another 
Tliainas— j)o.ssildy the tinsucce.ssful p>eacemaker of 
three years ago— had a shorter pew ; presumably 
tliey Avere not I'amily-nuni. William Fri,skine the 
wife-heater and Androe the freipienter of plays 
Imd another in the same aisle, ‘and each of them 
migaged to pay the jiroportion of the pewi.? choi.sit,’ 
Walter, Ave find, Ava.s elected an elder in 1.073. 
Altogether, the family wa.s ac([uiring a pioins dis- 
tinction; for on Marcli 2, 1073, Avheu all ‘honest 
men’ .should have appeared to ]>ay the rent for their 
pcAvs, Androe Friskine stands alone in virtue. Ihi 
Ava.s the only one that appeared and ‘ producit four 
markis . . . none more compeirit for pewi.s paying, 
altho’ AA'arnit and callit.’ 

Some of the recalcitrant AVorsliip])er.s, as late as 
January 1674, veceiAmd ‘earnest exhortations to pay 
the peAvi.s betwixt and tlie next Sa]il.)atli, or tliey to 
lie penseiied thairfor be law,’ 

Two of the elders died late in 1675. Thomas 
Friskine was one ; and his son of Olathymure Avas 
invited to reign in hi.s stead, hut seems to have 
rai.sed difficulties about accepting the. honour. The 
ses-skm meetings .shoAV traces of his imlee.isiou from 
December until late in March, Avhen the minister 
‘ slicAv to the Session that seeing Tlumias Ifriskiue 
would not be elder, he had dealt earnestly Avitli 
Ninian Friskine to he Elder, (pihom he per.suadit 
tliairto, and asked the vote.s of the Elders, avIio Aver 
AA'ell satisfied tliairwith, judging him, altho’ young, 
yet to he as fitt as they who rofusi'd.’ Tlii.s a\';)s 
a snub for Thomas, avIxo had made liumility his 
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o.jccnse. l’>ut ii» iCTfi we. fmd Thomas collecting 
as an elditr as well as 'Niniaii. Tn this year an 
allianco, slrmigilumwl tho Ifriskino elan, and 
William and .Ft'an were married, and we find 
ilui elders ‘ii,jH)inting a testiiicat’ to lie given to 
a young hoy Friskmo, ‘and in respect he had 
nothing to ])ay, they ordered the tresanrer to 
give the clerk paynunit.’ 

This is (die last that is known of the Friskines 
for forty-two years; for here occurs the long g<ap 
in the records- Whe-u the Registration Act was 
passed in 18o4, the volumes of the Cask Session 
Records had to he sent to Edinburgh ; and as the 
hirlhs and deaths were mixed up with the session 
minutes, out of four volumes that had heen sent 
only one mutilated hook veUirncd from the Regis- 
ter Office. This accounts for the darkness in which 
the history of the Friskines is involved; hut when 
the light again hnsaks we find them much the 
same as of old, except that they had altered the 
spcdling of the n;uue. 

'fhesc forty years formed a period of extraordinary 
ndvaiu'o tluaniglmut Bcothmd; Imt traces of advance 
are hard to find in the xmrish of Gask. The case of 
John Allan is worthy of the earlier record.s, and it 
is mentioned here because it leads to the reappear- 
ance of a Frisldnc. 

John hllan was an elder, and should have met 
with his hrelhreu on July 19, If 24. But the session 
‘desyned to take note of an aflair wherein he was 
concerned,’ and instead of seating himself com- 
placently among them he ‘did of his own accord 
remove.’ The session called him l;)ack in order 
to ‘intcrogate whether ho would acknowledge his 
Bcandalns hehaviour in heating .lean Atkin with a 
rod.’ He did judicially confess that he did heat 
the said Jean Atkin, his neighbour, with a rod. We 
could wish he had set up a defence, so that at least 
the provocation might be made known, for the story 
as it stands rai.sos a curiosity Avhich no research will 
ever gratify. Ho more is known save that ‘he 
being called in, was rebooked, admonished, and the 
sentence of suspension intimated unto hiin.’ The 
gap ill the ranks minst be filled. ‘The Minister 
desyning to have moe Elders added to the rest, by 
consent of the Session pitched on Andrew Firskin 
in Westinuir, who condescended to that honourable 
office.’ So the name was then spelt. In May 1725 
it had changed to Fiscan ; hut it was a temporary 
aberration, which reverts to Ifriskiue on the next 
page. 

The original Elder Androe of forty-five years ago 
must, it may fairly be suiiposed, have been gatliered 
to his fathers ; it was left to an Andrew of another 
generation to carry on the traditions of his house. 
The eldens of the Church had need of a discriminat- 
ing member, with an instinct for the rooting out 
of parish scandals, and Andrew Friskine was niado 
one of the ‘privey censure gone abowt to unearth 
.scandals.’ Week by week must Andrew have sought 
for parochial sinners and brought them in trimnjih 
within range of the great guns of the assembled 
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session. He nosod out flic case of Hoiiald Sti'.wait 
and Jean Euclian, of ‘Jdioinas Cook and .icau 'Barnet, 
of James Taylor ami Lylias j^rc'Willi.ani. f[(‘ it was 
who discovered that Margand, R.eid \va.‘! ‘g'liiliy of 
scandal in freighting and fllee.Fm,"; .and praying for 
imiwecations uimn .Flizabe.Lh Mckiairin her uingh- 
bonr.’ 

Wben, after the visits f)f the ‘])riv('y ceiiHims’ 
about the xvirlsh, no damaging facts W('re forth- 
coming at the session meeting, ‘Ihi' jriuistcr ex- 
horted diligence and faithfnlne.ss in their oilice.’ 
Whether or not rebuke was intended, the ‘jnavey 
eensurs’ redoubled their cflbri-s, and kojtt the .stool 
of rejrentance occupied Sunday after Sunday. 

It is to be sup]:)oscd that Andrew would scarcely 
relish, however, the luicavtliiugof a ceilain ‘ seaudall’ 
udiicli comes up in 173'1. Lylias jMc'William is 
again the heroine, luit her name, in obji^rtionably 
linke-d with no other than that of Kiuiau k'irskin. 
We remember there was an Elder Niniaii who ivas 
young in 1079, but it is nut cre<]ib1i' Ihal In' could 
have xntrsued a downward e^aree.r for fifty-two 
years; tliLs muat. have been a later and dv'ge.ncrate 
Ninian. 

Lylias occipiied the ‘pillar’ for throi.! succes.sivc 
Sundays, and to these, in view of a former fall, a 
fourth was added. She must have heen nsed t,o the 
experience^ as she had ‘compi'ared iu tin'. ]ilace of 
public repentance’ iu April 1727. Tl« apiK'.ar.s that 
FTinian Firskin st;ood iu tlio same, unenviable ]io.s!tiou 
on May 2 and i.wo following Sundays. Tbe.ve is 
then a ga^) in the records, and we are asioniKhed 
to find in Ajuil iu the next year Kinian again 
summoned before the session and sentenced to com- 
pear next Lord’s Day in the place of repentance. 
His oflence is not mentioned; hut its nature may he 
guessed from the fact tliat on Iilay 23 poor Lylias 
‘compeard for the fourth time, ;ifl;er recovering 
from !3icknes,s.’ Certainly in her case tlu' methods 
of the Church, had been a dead failure. On J imc 20 
■wo have a xiathetic entry regarding ber: ‘Lylia.s 
Mc'William rvas al)solved, ami is .so poore has 
notbing to jay tbe j)onalty;’ and then in the year 
following comes the last mention of her iiaine among 
a list of the very poor and de.stitute who received 
money after the Communion. ''I'here Ava.s, or bad 
been, a child, and we cannot feed that Ninian comes 
ci-editably out of the afiair-— ;i rogrcit.'ible circurn- 
atance, as this is the very la.'d, we. know of hi.s 
family. 

Thus the Friskines (put the .scene, iuglorionsly 
enough, and wo leave the. last .sdou of the luce 
definitely among the goats. The hlotjd of el(h;v.s 
and snpimrlers of the Church ran in hi.s veims; ])ut 
his nature threw hack to the gay and irro.y])on.sible 
forefathers whose doings are here chroTvic.h'.d, Go it 
happens that at the end of the story -we le;ive fhe 
Friskines iiiron the ])i]lar of ro]ientanc.e, 

Now the race of Friskines, Fiscaus, a.n,d Firskins 
at Gask is at an end, and the. ])lace, knows them no 
more. The olde.st inhahitiuii fifi.y years ;igo had, 
never heard the name. It mu.st be a, hundred y&ars 
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fiinco, tli.G Friijkincs migrated to enliveriotlier parislies. 
Utterly forgotten out of mind, but for the power of 
tlie CJbureli tliat held them, these records are their 
only monuments. We only know that many genera- 


tions lived out their lives in this quiet corner of 
the earth. Thick about the spot where their little 
Oliuroh once stood, in a green and ancient solitude, 
lie their nameless graves. 


M Y WEAPONS. 

By Reginald Wvon, Author of The Land of the BlacJo Mountain, &c. 


PON my walls hang a quaint assort- 
ment of weapons. It is a hobby of 
mine, and one I am to a certain 
extent proud of, because each sjieci- 
_ _ men — be it pistol, knife, or assagai 
— has been added to my collection 
on the spot where it Was used. When I draw back 
my cliair and contemplate them between the whifl’s 
o! my pipe, old, half-forgotten scenes come back to 
my turgid memory, and a, longing to exchange my 
j'trcscnt surroundings of prosaic bricks and mortar 
for waving palm-trees, for blue cloudles.s skies, for 
rugged mountains, steals over me, 

'I’lierc is a pistol, of whicli I am very fond— -it 
is of wood mounted with quaint lirass ornaments — 
that snaps fire still when I pull the trigger. It 
calls back memories of its athletic owner, a Monte- 
negrin who once forimvl one of my escort when I 
was travelling on the Albanian liorders. The recol- 
lections of that, day are. very vivid, for we saved the 
life of a fugitive from the pitile.ss vendetta and very 
nearly lost onr own. It was fconch-and-go wlion his j 
pursuers came up, outnumbering us by ten to one, 
savage-looking Albanians, and we refinsod to yield or 
give him up. The mau, a Itandsomc young fellow, 
hung ])anting at my .stirrup, ami never shall I 
forget hi-s look of gratitude as the avenging liand 
drew oir, tifraid of the. consequences sliould they 
liave shot us Europeans. Probably lie is killed by 
now ; but at any rate wo saved liim for a few more 
months of pleasant life. That night the owner of 
the pi.stul drew it from his belt and gave it to me, 
telling me il.s hi, story. It had, to his certain know- 
ledge, .slain twenty-eight men, and had been carried 
by him for years, and by hi.s father before lain. 
I’t'ohahly the number is far grealev, for border war- 
fare is ]i;}rt of the daily life of ihe.se frontier men. 
I'lieii Ave fired the charge with beliti.ing .solemnity — 
for was if, not ils oavu death-charge? And now it 
hang,s rn.sting on a wall, and a modern revolver 
gracu's ils place in the gay-coloured .sash of its 
M ( int,ene.gi'i n owner. 

Ik.’.'-iide it haug.s a .silvcr-mounfed pi.stul of equal 
antiquity. A gambling ffloni.enegrin brought it 
ouc‘ evening ami .sold it to me that he might cou- 
Liime playing. ‘i\ly fatlier took it from a Turk 
Avhoiu he had .slain,’ he .said, ‘in the first wai’, here, 
hefore. the walls of the town.’ 

Pait he in,si;4i‘(l on .selling it, knowing that I loved 
.snc.h thing.-:, ami we.nt hack hurriedly to his fellow- 
gamhler.s. To (hi.s end had hi,s father risked his 
life and A\a.)U a trophy ! 


A Japanese knife close by was the present of a 
little Jap coffee-house-keeper in sweltering Zanzi- 
bar. Why he gave it to me I never knew, yet there 
it is to remind me of his odd coffee-house and his 
little staff of geishas, as much out of their ele- 
ment in those evil-smelling alleys and reeking 
lieat as I, the Englishman, ivas, I close my eyes 
and conjure np that bare room, its hamlioo furni- 
ture, and deft attendant maidens. Half in the door 
stands a one-armed beggar moaning piteously for 
ch.arity, and tlie tiny Jap driv-es him away with 
much cursing. Tlien the tramp of liare feel, and 
, shouts of men take me to the open window, ami a 
chair hearing a veiled woman 8wing.s by home 
liy gigantic eunuchs, the curtains wave, and a 
rogui.sh face peens out, veille.ss, and give.s mo a 
ravishing glance. A more sedate friend pulls me 
hack, adjuring me to caution as I value my life, for 
the enchantre.ss i.s one of the royal harcan, Avhom 
to gaze u]ifm i.s de.alh. Tliat worthy geutletnan the 
deccasofl iSultau of Zanzibar rivalled even Holomoii 
ill all his glory in one re.spect. And then a .stately 
old Arab comes in, Avith joAvelled daggers and pistol- 
l.nitt in hi.s gorgcou.s .sa.sh, and greets me in broken 
French, for many are the cliat,s that. Ave have had 
togetlior. Jt i.s the fanioti.? Tippoo Tib, the one- 
tinio nolorious .slavo-merchant, of Avhom Stanley 
often Avrote. 

Above the knives hang an array of bows, poisoned 
arroAA^s, and .spears Avhich a Dutchman gave me on 
his dealMied. Poor felloAV, after a .sojourn of many 
years in the fcA^er-.stricken s\Avamp.s of South-East 
Africa, .saving money the Avhile Avith AAdiich to 
return to his heloA^ed Holland, he succumbed to 
malaria on the very .ship that Avas hearing him 
homeAAMrds, We buried liim in the glassy Indian 
Ocean, and to ns, his friemks, lie distrihuted many of 
the gifts that he aaus taking to hi.s loved one.s at 
home, a few hours before he died. 

Yes, some of my AA^eapous have .sad stories too. 

There is the solid-looking English hunting-lcnife 
that a mei'ry yoAing Scotsman gave me as he lay 
rapidly dying from a bite of tlie black wmnht, 
Avhich means death within the hour. He aa'RS frc.sh 
from bonny Scotland but a fcAv Aveek.s before. 

That is the assagai AA'hich a Zulu thrcAv at me, and 
which cut my finger to the hone as 1 hastily AA-ai-di'd 
it off AAuth a riding-cane. He Avas stalibed to the 
heart by our ‘friendlie.s’ a moment later, 'rimse. 
were liAiely times in the Mounted Police, and many 
Avere the unoflicial brnslies tliat avc had, ami Avhich 
AA'’e never reported to headquarters. 
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Anotlier scar on my hand causes me to take down I 
an ng]y knife cased in a rude Arabian slieath. Its 
blade is four inches broad, of thin flexible steel— a 
nasty width between one’s ribs. 

That was in Dar-es-Salaam. Three of us (an 
Englishman, the Dutchman who died two or three 
weeks aftern-ards, and myself) had dined not wisely 
but enthusiastically with the German oflicers of the 
garrison. On our way back to the ship an Arab 
jostled the Dutchman, and he knocked Mm down. 
He was a hot-headed man even in his sober moments. 
In a twinkling a dozen Arabs were round us wdth 
such knives as this, and a scuflle ensued. One 
rascal stabbed at me, and I caught him an under- 
cut and sent him sprawling, l)ut not before he had 
gashed my hand. A revolver-shot scattered them 
as guickly as they had come ; but the knife had 
been dropped, and I bore it off in triumph. 

That knobkerrie I saw thrown by a Kaffir police- 
man after a fugitive. "With beautiful precision it 
caught the runaway in the bend of the knee, and a 
second later his pursuer w’as neatly handcuffing 
him. The policeman was so elated with his cap- 
ture that he forgot the brass-studded ‘ kerrie.’ 

For a modern ‘six-sbooter’ I became the possessor 
of that pair of Turkish matchlocks. That was in 
Scutari, and the Albanian who exchanged them 
plainly intimated that he thought I was a fool — 
after concluding the bargain, with the revolver safe 
in his belt. 

‘What canst thou do with those guns that have 
not fired a bullet this last generation? With this 
I can slay six men with careful shooting.’ And he 
shook his head as he proudly walked away, a hand 
on the butt of his new revolver. 

Near them hangs my Mannlicher carbine and 
trusty companion on my tours in Montenegro and 
Albania. How it excited the envy of the clansmen 
armed with old Martinis, and how they shouted 
wlieu I shot against them in improvised matches, 

‘ out-inarksmaning ’ them all Avith my lighter 
Aveapon, but that carried farther and straighter ! 

I remember a young chieftain Avho rode three days 
to overtake me, on a siflendid horse, literally frantic 
to exchange his steed for the carbine. Broken- 
hearted he left, not believing my promise to .secure 
him anodier similar. ‘ Such rifles are not to be bad 
every day,’ he said sorrowfully. ‘I, Avho haAm lived 
my life amongst armed men, ha\'e ue\'er seen the 
like. 

Beside it hangs my revolver that custom ordains 
shall be carried evervAvhere in the Black Mountains 
of Montenegro by the sons of that brave race. 

‘ A man AAUthout Aveapons is a man Avithoiit 
honour,’ they say. 

Yet amongst them it Avas never draAAUi in anger 
or defence, but often have its shots rang out, echo- 
ing in their mountiiin fastnesses, when I have bade 
fareAvell to my generous hosts. It is the ‘ good-bye ’ 
of the Montenegrin as he turns in his saddle or 
pauses in his lithe stride to empty Ms revolver into 
■■./the aM. " 


Ah ! they are pleasant and sad companions, my 
weapons; hut chiefly, I think, the former. Tbcy 
are links Avith my past life more elogueut than 
anything I possess : for have they not, many of them, 
been the keys of the mystery of life and death ? 

If they could speak, hoAV poor this description, 
Avould be I But perhaps it is better so. It is not 
good to know too much, and so I am Avell content to 
haAm them there, silent but so full of eloquence. 


THE DBEAMEE. 

Thk Dreamer sits beside the fire, the wind is whistling 
shrill, 

The winter sun has dreed its Aveird and sinks below 
the hill ; 

But where the shadows lengthen, and it’s Blind Man's 
Holiday, 

The waiting ghosts come forth, and, lo ! the Dreamer 
has his will. 

The happy, happy Dreamer ! far in the frozen North 

He faces death with 01113611;, with Franklin fares he 
forth ; 

Or if the fancy take him, he rides the w’oiid with 
Drake, 

Till the Inquisition drawas him, a martyr, lo the stake. 

Oh, never were such escapades, such tales of derring-do, 

All croAvded in the twilight hoiu-, a thousand lives lived 
through ! 

"Wiser than Bip Van Winkle, the Dreamer scorns lo 
wake, 

He’s loyal to the kingdom wiiere the fairy tales come 
true. 

Oh, happy, happy Dreamer ! In the greening of the year 

Who is it rides beside you, Avhose voice is at your ear ? 

Who lays her spell upon your heart, and all your being 
charms f 

’Tis La Belle Dame sans Merci— and her captive knight- 
at-arins ! 

And when the stars come out at night, the Dreamer 
looks above, 

And claims from all tlie far-oll" worlds his flickering 
lights o’ love. 

For love is true above the blue, and faii'y tales are real. 

Where wolves couch near the herded sheep and the 
hawk homes with the dove. 

Thrice happy, happy Dreamer ! when the corn is harvested, 

And the Seytheman stays for gleanings, pray you he 
gathered. 

For Earth is all men’s mother, and on her quiet breast 

The Dreamers wake to life, perchance, AA'heii w'orker.s 
take their rest. 

B, M. Danbv. 
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THE 0 0 UNTRY DOCTOR IN 



I WO country doctors of France, I doubt 
J.jl not, are familiar to most folks. 
® Who has not read Balzac’s moving 
ail apotheosis of a humble practitioner, 
the story of the good Monsieur 
Benassis, ‘our father,’ as the vil- 
lagers called him ? 

And who has not read Flaubert’s roman neces- 
saire, the necessary novel some critic has misnamed 
it, a picture of life equalling in ugliness the beauty 
of the other ? Charles Bovary, the heavy, plodding, 
matter-of-fact country doctor, interests us from 
a single point of view : the misfortunes brought 
upon him by his union with a middle-class Messa- 
line. Balzac’s hero is perhaps a rare type in any 
country ; Charbovari, as in youth Flaubert’s doctor 
called himself, must be set down as an uncommon 
specimen in Fi’ance. Frenchmen, like others, may 
dazzle us with their shining qualities or put 
humanity to the blixsh by their vices ; stupidity is 
not a Gallic foible. 

Another thing we may also take for granted : 
whether a Benassis or a Charbovari, no man works 
harder than the French country or provincial doctor. 
When Balzac put the colo]3hon to Le MMecin de Gavi- 
pagne in 1833, and twenty-seven years later Flau- 
bert brought out Madwme Bovary, country doctors 
in France were few and far between. The rural 
practitioner was most often the nun. Even where 
qualified medical skill was available the peasants 
preferred to go to the. lo^mes sceiirs. I well remem- 
ber, when staying with friends in Anjou many 
years ago, a \-isit we paid to a village convent. 
One of the si.sters, a rough-and-ready but capable- 
looking woman, began speaking of her medical 
rounds. ‘ Good heavens, how busy I am ! ’ she said. 

‘ Jirst now every soul in the place wants putting to 
rights.’* And she evidently put them to rights 
with a vengeance. There ivere drugs enough in 
her little j'arlour to stock an apothecary’s shop ; 
and a.s many of the nuns are excellent herbalists. 


" Her words wore these : ‘ Mon Dlcu, que je suis affair ce/ 

■Dans ce momcnt-ci tout le inondc a besoin dl Stre purqL’ 

No. 329.— Von. VIL [All Bights JReserved.] 


FRANCE. 

SciS“'''^ I l^ave no doubt they prove 

If atanj^time you visitvillage folks, the first thing 
they do IS to introduce you to the honnes smm, I 

charming little 

< o Nant in the Aveyron, how the mistress 
of our comfortable inn carried me off to the con- 
vent. The mother-superior was evidently a medical 
authoiity in the place, and in order to supply her 
pharmacopoeia, had yearly collections made of all the 
medicinal plants growing round about. Here on 
the floor of a chamber, exposed to sun and air, were 
stores of wild lavender for sweetening the linen- 
presses, malloira, gentian, elder-flowers, poppies, 
eaves of the r^l vine and limes, with vast heaps of 
thtf 67 omca o^cmahs, or the' des Alpes, as it is called 
in France, and many others. That excellent little 
work Dr Saffray’s Membdes des Champs had apiia- 
rently been got by heart. 

But It was not only the peasants who resorted, and 
still resort, to the convent instead of the surgery, as 
the following story will show. A few years ago I 
was staying with rich mgnerom in Burgundy, when 
leir coo V was severely bitten by a sporting dog. 
Several of these dogs were allowed to run loose in a 
yard adjoining the kitchen ; and one day, thinking 
that they wanted no more of the food set down for 
thein, poor Justine imprudently lifted a half-emptied 
bowl. In a second the animal in question, a veiw 
handsome and powerful creature, had pinned her to 
the ground. The housemaid, hearing her fellow'- 
servants cries, rushed out with a broomstick and 
beat off the assailant, not before he had fearfulh- 
lacerated the woman’s arm. Was a doctor sent for"'? 
hot a bit of It. The nuns took my old friend 
Justine in hand, and, being sound in body and mind, 
she w-as soon at wmrk again no wliit worse for the 
misadventure. It did seem to me astonishing that, 
the mat er should not have been taken more seri- 
ously, all the more so as M. Pasteur’s name just then 
was in everybody’s mouth. What I quite expected 
j was that Justine, under care of a nun, would 
I have been despatched to Paris, there to undergo 
treatment. Very likely she fared better 
March 19, 1904. 
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at liome. And as things fell out iu Goldsiuitli’s 
poem, ‘the dog it was that died.’ Poor Figaro 
showed no signs of madness; hut it was deemed 
unwise to keep so lierce-teiupered a creature about 
the place. 

When more than a cpiarter of a century ago 
1 spent a year iu Brittany and Anjou, I con- 
stantly heard it asserted that the nuns starved 
out the country doctors. Witere the choice lay be- 
tween nun and doctor, the peasants, alike the well- 
to-do and the needy, would prefer to go to the 
former, as often the handier and always the cheaper. 
Provided with a bishop’s lettre iV obedience, the bonnes 
.s'cenrs were much in the position of our own hone- 
setters, ljarber-.snrgeuus, and umpialiiied medical 
assistants long since prohibited hy law. Legislation 
in France and progressive ideas have now changed 
all this, and made the profession of country doctor 
fairly remunerative. But not till July 1893 was 
a law passed assuring gratuitous medical services 
to the indigent poor, the doctors being paid re- 
spectively hy the State, the department, and the 
eomiu lines. The term indigent poor must be under- 
stood as an erpii valent to our own i»oor iu receipt of 
poor-relief. 

Oddly enough doctors’ fees in provincial France 
are no higher than they were thirty years ago. So 
fai' back as 1875, whilst itassing through Brest, the 
maritime capital of Brittany, I needed treatment for 
passing indisposition. To my amazement, the doctor’s 
fee was two francs only. On my mentioning the 
matter to the French friend who was with me, she 
replied that two francs a visit was the usual charge 
in the provincial towns and in tlie country. And 
q^uite enough, too, she said. And a year ago I was 
taken ill at a little town of Champagne. Here, as at 
Brest, the usual medical fee was two francs a visit, 
not a centime higher than it had been more than 
a quarter of a century before. Yet the price of 
living has greatly risen throughout France since the 
Franco-Prussian war. How, then, do country doctors 
contrive to make ends meet ? ‘ Oh,’ retorted my 
hostess, ‘ we have three doctoi'S here ; they have as 
much as they can do, and arc all rich.’ 

There arc two explanations of this speech. In 
the first place, the town contains three thousand 
inhabitants, thus allotting a thousand to each 
practitiuner ; * 'in the second place, the word rich 
is susceptible of divers interpretations. A French 
ladj", widow of an officer, once said to me that she 
alvva}'s travelled first-class because she was rich, 
afterwards explaining that her income ivas exactly 
two hundred })Ouuds a year. But she was rich, 
because most likely she never .spent more than 
a hundred and seventy ; and the same explana- 
tion, T dare say, applies to the three medical men 
in this little country town. They were rich, in 


* In M. de Foville’s Jm France JSconomie (1900), he gives 
eleven thousand six hundred and forty-three as the number 
of medical men in France, the population being over thirty- 
eight millions. 


all probability, on three or four bundred a vnar - 
rich just because tbej' made mucb more than they 
sjieiit. 

In order to comprehend French life and character 
we must bear one fact iu mind. Appearance is uut 
a fetich in France as iu England ; outside show 
is not sacrificed to ; Mrs Grundy is no twentielh- 
ceiitury Baal. On the other hand, good repute 
is sedulously nursed ; itersonal dignity and family 
honour are liedgcd round with respect. We must 
not take the so-called realistic novelist’s standard to 
he the true one. Frenchmen, 1 should say, as a 
ride spend a third less upon dress than Englishmen. 
It does not follow that the individual is held in 
slight esteem, personality discounted. These pro- 
vincial and country doctors do not outwardly re- 
semble their spick-and-span English colleagues, nor 
do they affect what is called style in tlieir equqtages 
— in most cases the conveyance is a bicycle-— and 
manner of living. How can they, niton an income 
derived from oiie-and-eiglitpenny fees ? But many 
are doubtless rich iu the logical acceptation of the 
word — that is, they live considerably below their 
income and save money. Unostentatious as is tlieir 
manner of living, the status of country doctor is 
greatly changed since Flaubert wrote Ids odious 
roman necessaire. 

There is one highly suggestive scene in Madame 
Bovarif. Husband and wife have arrived at the 
marquis’s chateau for the ball, and whilst the am- 
bitious Emma juits on her barege dress, Charles 
remarks that the straps of his trousers will be in the 
way whilst dancing. ‘ Dancing 1 ’ exclaims Emma. 
‘ Yes.’ ‘ You must be crazy,’ retorts the little 
bonrgeoise; ‘cveryliody will make fun of you. Keep 
your place. Besides,’ she added, ‘ it is more becom- 
ing in a doctor not to dance.’ 

Now, iu the first place, you would not nowadays 
find among the eleven thousand and odd medical 
men iu France a lourdaud, or heavy, loutish fellow 
after the pattern of poor Charles Bovary. Higher 
attaiumeut.s, increased facilities of social intercourse, 
and prtjgress generally iu France as elsewhere have 
rendered certain ti-pes obsolete. In the second 
place, every Frenchman at the present time can 
dance well, and I should have said it was so when 
Flaubert wrute. And, thirdly, a country doctor and 
his wife would not in these days lose their heads 
at being invited to a mar(piis’s ebiiteau 1 Tliirlv 
years of democratic institutions liave lent the social 
colouring of this novel tlie interest of history. 

There is one whimsical trait in the Freiicli 
country doctor. He does not relish being ])aid for 
his services. The difficulty in dealing with him is 
the matter of remuneration, by what roundaboiii, 
contrivance to transfer his two-franc fees from your 
jiocket to bis own. It is my firm belief that Fivncli 
doctors, if it were ])racticable, would infinitely prefer 
to attend rich patients as they do the poor, for 
nothing. Take the case of my last-mentioned medi- 
: cal attendant, for instance. On arriving at the little 
Champenois town I unfortunately fdl ill, and Dr B. 
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was iu close attendance upon me for many days. 
‘ Xe vans tournientez pas ’ (‘ Do not be uneasy ’), Dr B. 
reiterated ^Yllen, as my departure drew near, I ven- 
inred to ask for Lis bill. A second attempt to settle 
tbe little matter only evoked tbe same, ‘Newustour- 
mmicz pasf and when tlie morning for setting out 
came it really seemed as if 1 must leave my debt 
bebind me. At tbe last moment, however, just as 
1 was about to start for the station, up came the 
doctor’.s maid-of -all- work, or rather working-house- 
keeper, breathless and flustered, with the anxiously 
expected account. On my hostess handing her the 
sum, Ju.st tive-and-twenty shillings, the good woman 
turned it over in her palm, exclaiming, ‘ My ! flow 
these due. tons make money, to be sure ! ’ Upon 
another occasion the same reluctance was even more 
divertingly manifested. I Avas staying Avith French 
friends in Germanised France, and had called in a 
young French doctor. My hostesses begged me on 


no account to proffer money; he would be mueb 
hurt by such a lu'oceeding, they said. So before I 
left one of the ladies wrote a note at my recpiest, 
enclosing the customary fee and making a quite 
apologetic demand for his acceptance of tbe same. 

Half-a-dozen proAuncial doctors I have known in 
France, and if not guardian angels of luunanity, veri- 
table apostles of the healing art like Balzac’s hero, 
one and all might serA’-e as worthy types. Small is 
the numher lifted by chance or ambition into more 
exalted spheres, laborious the round of duty, modest 
the. guerdon. Yet no class docs more honour to 
France. The country doctor, moreoveiy forms a link 
betAA^een peasant and bounieois, an intermediary 
bridging over social distinctions, linking two classes 
not alAA'-ays sympathetic. A distinctHe feature of 
French rural life, it is a pity that the m^decin da 
campagne is so persistently ignored by contem])orary 
noAHists OAHU' the Avater, 


THE CLOSED BOOK. 

CHAPTER XVII.— CONTAINS FORBIDDEN KNOWLEDGE. 


HAD read almost to the end of old 
Godfrey’s record, and paused for a 
cigarette. 1 had Avritten so much 
that my hand Avas tired ; but it Avas 
certainly a highly interesting story, 
and thrcAv a neAV light upon Lucrezia 
Borgia and her crimes, as Avell as presenting us Avith 
a secret chapter in the history of the dissolution of 
the monasteries by Henry VIII. From an anti- 
quarian point of vieAv the record AA'as, therefore, a 
most valuable find. 

Eager to learn the AAdiole, I flung auvay my cigarette 
Avhen only half-consumed, and again turned to, 
penning each Avord as I puzzled it out, and as I 
now copy it out for you : 

‘ Wyth a sum of aoLD did I bribe a flsherman to 
take us in his boat to Maryport, in England, Avhere 
the Avrath of Kyng James could not reache us. In 
company Ave ti-avelled to York, where I left Malcolm 
and his niece Avith their kinsmen Avho lived close by 
the city, and continued my Avay to London, filled 
Avith regret, that 1 had been comjielled to leave my 
treasure iu hiding on account of a false suspicion 
against me, and yet not. daring to return to Treyf, 
noAV that it was iu the ])o.ssession of the hateful king’s 
men. What toAA’ardnc‘.ss or intoAvardness I saAv Avhile 
at that castle on the Dee I need not inform you, or 
AAdisl adventures occurred to me iu London, except 
to say that I soon became seized by a desire to return 
t(.) Italy, the Avhich 1 did, journeying to Eloreuce, 
and there reassumvnge the religious hahyt and 
enterhige the monastery of Cerlosa, and am nOAv 
ending my dayes Avithiu the cloister there. 

‘ Please it you to understand, my reader, that 
on enl cringe this monastery aforesaid I became so 
troubled AviUi tlie ])ast that T have penned in brief, 
this ninth day of Lkihruaryj 1542, all that happened 


to me, in order to leave on recorde the fiendish 
crimes of the Borgia ; to show hoAv rny Lady 
Lucrezia was but the umvilling agent of His Holi- 
ness and the Duke Cesare ; to affiriu that my con- 
nection Avyth the secret envenoming was in my poor 
lady’s interests and for her jjrotection ; and, lastly, 
to leave on record the exact xilace AA'ithiu Treyf’s 
grim Avails Avhere lie concealed rny lady’s jcAVels, to- 
gether Avith the secret phials, the small casket that 
contains emeralds, the Avorth of which be sufficient 
to found the fortune of a great house. As touching 
the family of Borgia, the evil they have done i.s 
herein written in this Closed Book, juf3t as it i.s 
Avritteu in the solemn booke aboA^e the Avhich no 
man can olrserve. 

‘A CURSE RESTETH UPON ALL THE BOUGIA, Save 
my lady Lucrezia, so also there resteth a curse upon 
him Avho shall attempt to take my lady’s jcAvelhs 
for his OAvn uses. Already the knoAvledge gained 
by you from my record must prove fatal, as T 
Irave i)y preface foreAvarned you, inquisitive I'eader ; 
therefore it Avere best if you .sought no further to 
understand the spot Avhere the ti'ea.sure lieth hidden. 
Still, as 1 perceive that it is my honnden duty to 
place on record tlie spot Avhere the casket lieth 
concealed iioav that my life i.s so short a .span, in 
order that the jcAA^els may not be lost for eA^er, 1 
Avrite these instructions whiclj, before aetinge nxton, 
you must note very carefully, otherAvise the secret 
X)lace of concealment can never be discovered. And 
furtlier, he it recollected that the joAvels have upon 
tliein the blood of innocent Adctiins, and tliat a cur.se 
Avill fall upon the finder providing they are not sold 
and half the i:>roceeds given to the poor. Heed ye 
this! 

‘ Ite.m : Directions for recovering the 

CASKET : 
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‘Go unto the castle at half -past three of the clocke 
when the sun shines on Sopltunber the seventeenth, 
and followe tlie shadow of the east angle of the keep 
foity and three paces fronw the edge of the inner 
moat, then, witli the face turned straight towardes 
Bengaini, walk fifty and six paces. Seek there, for 
my lady Lucrezia’s treasure is hidden at a playce no 
man kuoweth save Malcolm Maxwell ; hut the secret 
(d“ whych thou inayest discover if thou wilt again 
face death. 

‘ But heed thys my warning, ye who hast gayned 
this knowledge. Evil be upon ye and eternal pur- 
gatory if ye dare take iny lady’s treasure for 
your own vises without devoting one-half to actes 
of charity, 

‘ Seek both at Treyf and in the lake at Oroylande, 
and thy diligence shall be well rewarded. 

‘ Item : How to discover the place at Treyf: 

‘ First find a piece of ruined vvall of greate stones, 
one bearinge a circle cut upon it as large as a 
manne’s haude. Then, measuinng five paces towards 
the liarbieau, find ’ 

The next page contained the quaint ending which 
I have already reproduced. 

A page of The Closed Book was missing— the 
most important page of all ! 

The folios containing the secret record were not 
numbered like the rest of the volume ; but on closely 
examining the place I found that the important 
folio of vellum had been torn out. 

By whom 1 I wondered. 

M^'as it po.ssible that Selby had i-ead the book just 
as I had done, and having gained the secret, had 
abstracted the leaf whereon minute directions for 
the recovery of the treasure had been written ? I 
recollected that he had been .seized by symptoms 
of poisoning — a dear proof tliat he had been 
examining the envenomed jiages. 

Suddenly recollecting, I turned back to the two 
roughly drawn plans in the centre of the record, 
wondering if either would give a clue to the where- 
abouts of the treasure. The reason of the word 
‘ treyf ’ that u'as scrawled in the margin of one of 
them, and liad so puzzled me, was now rendered 
plain. The plan no doubt concerned the ancient 
castle of Treyf, and it seemed more than likely 
that by its aid 1 might succeed in discovering the 
hiding-place of the Borgia emeralds and the vial 
of Liicrezia’s secret poison. 

The other plan, bearing no name and no distiu- 
giii.shiug mark, told me nothing. 

1 rose, and, standing at the open window, looked 
out upon the snu-lit sea. It was different from the 
blue, tidcless Mediterranean, in sight of which I had 
passed those .seven yeiir.s of my life, but the breeze 
from it was more invigorating and the surf whiter 
ami heavier than the watery highway of southern 
Europe. I stood there lust in thought. 

The secret of the hidden treasure -was what old 
Godfrey Lovel, soldier, courtier, and monk, had 
written and yet endeavoured to hide, first by his 
terrible waruing.s, and secondly by poisoning the 


pages of the record with that deadly secret sub- 
stance of the Borgias. jMalcolm Maxwell had 
died ; and he, being the only person aware of the 
place of concealment of the casket ami its price- 
less contents, had conceived it to be bis duty to 
leave that record, yet so to guard it that any one 
who sought to open The Closed Book would die 
mysteriously. 

I recollected the very narrow escape 1 had had. 
The very gloves now upon my hands were, in all 
probability, poLSoned. 

Turning again to the table, I reread the direc- 
tions giv'en as far as the missing folio, carefully 
comparing it with the transcript I had made, and 
finding no error. Then, closing the precious book 
and packing it away in the stout paper, I took it to 
the hotel-manager to be placed in his safe. 

Certainly the story therein written was a remark- 
able and interesting one. Trefisures were apparently 
concealed both at Crowland Abbey and at Treyf, 
as to the whereabouts of which I was at present in 
the dark, and it .seemed to me more than likely that 
the two plans would show the places where they 
were hidden. Yet the missing folio was tantalising. 
Ju.st as the minute directions for the recovery of the 
Borgia emeralds were commenced, they broke off’, 
leaving me utterly confounded ! 

Could it be po.ssible that those who had formed 
this remarkable plot to obtain the book actually 
knew of its contents ? To me it seemed vei\v much 
as tbough they did, and, further, that the man Selby 
had abstracted the missing folio. If he had, then 
he was in possession of the actual secret of where 
the casket was concealed ! 

What I had read of the great treasures of the 
once nuignificeivt Abbey of Crowland and of the 
emeralds of the notorious Lucrezia Borgia whetted 
my curiosity and aroused my eagerness to commence 
a real treasure-hunt in earnest. You, my reader, 
know quite well how stories of buried treasure 
always interest you, especially when you recollect 
that gold, silver, and gems do not perish, and that 
in the times when there were no banks, safe- 
deposits, vaults, or even fireproof safes, peo])le were 
com]>elled to hide their wealth in cavities in walls 
or bury it in the ground, the secret of its hiding- 
place being often carried to the grai'e by the con- 
cealer. Again, in the troublous times in England 
during the di.s.solution of the. monasteries and the 
civil wars, every one hid his wealth for fear of 
seizure. A glance at the correspondence from 
King Henry VHI.’.s Commissioners to Thomas 
Cromwell, now pre.served in the British Museum, 
and reporting the dissolution of the various monas- 
teries, shows quite plainly that the alibots and 
monks hid greater part of their treasures before the 
arrival of the king’s men, and that the search made 
for them was usually in vain, so ingeniously did 
they contrive their places of concealment. Il mn.<t 
also be recollected that the monasteries were the 
richest institutions in England, and that the altars 
and images of tlie abbeys were fur the most part 
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adorned -with gold and gems. Many of the images 
of Our Lady are known to have been of solid silver 
and life-size. Little of thi.s enormous wealth of 
hidden treasure has yet been discovered. Where, 
therefore, is it, unless buried in the eai’th? The 
treasure of the abbot of (.'rowland was, according to 
old Godfrey’s chronicle, hidden in the fish-pond or 
in that vicinity — a treasure the verj’- list of which 
caused one to marvel, inclu<ling as it did the great 
altar of silver which dated from the thirteenth 
centairy ; the great chalice of gold, the gift of 
Thomas of Barnack ; four chalices of silver ; five 
patens, an alrns-ba.sin, eight cups, and an image of 
Our Lady — rdl of silver ; with two candlesticks, 
three cups, and five crucifixes in gold, as well as 
two silver boxtis filled with precious stones. Surely, 
even with the law of treasure-trove as bogej' before 
us, such a valuable collection was worth searching 
for ! 

But somehow, as I strolled along the small pro- 
menade towards the old village where the bronzed 
fishermen were just landing their crab-pots and 
packing their catch for the London market, I could 
not help being more attracted by the treasure at 
Treyf. The crafty old Godfrey had written that 
record so that the treasure he had concealed in 
Scotland should not become altogether lost. The 
Borgia emeralds were historic, and the Borgia 
poison also. 

I felt impelled to write to Walter Wyman, ex- 
]daining what I had discovered, and urge him to 
aid me in my search. Now that I had discovered 
the secret contained in The Closed Book I could 
remain in uncertainty no longer. 


A VISIT T 

By Captain A, 

the present time we learn from the 
newspapers that our relations with 
the people of Thibet are ‘strained;’ 
or, in other words, that we have 
fallen out with them, and that an 
expedition has started in the direc- 
tion of Lhassa to bring them to their senses and 
compel them to carry out their obligations towards 
us. Many years ago I visited Thibet on a hunting 
excursion, and saw much of the country and its 
inhabitants. I kept a strict diary of all I saw; and 
a brief account of my travels and the sport I met 
with acr(33s the Himalayas may prove of interest at 
the present time. 

Early in 1863, when a young subaltern in the 
Bengal army, 1 was invalided from Central India 
to Nynee Tal, one of the. inost Iteautiful of our hill- 
stations. I arrived weak and ill at this sanatoriuin ; 
l.)ut the pure air and bracing climate of these 
glorious mountains soon l)rought new life into me, 

T cared little for the gaiety and pleasimes of Nynee 
Tal, but longed to get away with rifle and gim 


That afternoon I took train to Cromer, and in a 
Gazetteer which I found in the library there I 
discoyei’ed that the place called Treyf was really 
Threave Ca.stle, a very historic pile of ruins situated 
on an island in the river Dee in the vicinity of the 
toum of Castle-Douglas, district of Galloway, in the 
south-west of Scotland, on the line from Carlisle to 
Stranraer. This information was most gratifying, 
for it so happened that my old friend Major Fen- 
wicke and his wife had a fine shooting with a splen- 
did old niamsion called Grailloedi only fifteen miles 
or so away, and I knew that I .should be warmly 
welcomed in tliat merriest of circle.s if I wished to 
make it my head([uarter.<a, for Fred Fenwickc kept 
open house, and his place was full of visitors year in 
and year out. A trifle older than myself, he was 
one of iny very best and most trusted friends; there- 
fore I was eager to jiay him the visit I had so long 
promised, and, by i*eason of living abroad, had been 
compelled to postpone. 

Then, on my return to Sheringhani, I wrote a 
letter to Wyman, telling him briefly of the interest- 
ing discovery I had made, and hy the same post 
wrote to Fred Fenwicke, announcing that I was 
eager to pay him a visit as soon as he could put up 
both of us. I explained nothing of my object, for 
if one starts to search for buried treasure one is apt 
to be met with considerable sarcasm and ridicule. 

Here, however, I had in my possession facts that 
could not be disputed — facts winch had re.sulted 
in a curious and apparently well-organised con- 
spiracy. 

Those poisoned pages held me terrified, now that 
I knew how fatal was their contact. 


0 T H I B E T. 

H. Baldwin. 

into the wilds. My ambition had been fired bj’- a 
sporting work recently written hy an oflicer in the 
Bengal Civil Service, who had crossed the snowy 
range into Thibet, and there shot the huncliour^ or 
wild yak, .the Ovis ammon, or wild sheep, and other 
big game. The ‘spirit of the chase’ -was strong 
in me, and I longed to do likewise, and at once 
began making my preparations for a jcnirney due 
north. I joined forces with an officer in a cavalry 
regiment who had obtained long leave of absence 
like myself, and we had agreed to travel and shoot 
together. No time was to be lost for making a 
start. It was of the utmost importance to enter 
Thibet — also spelt Tibet or Tubet— so soon as ever 
the melting of the snow on the higher ranges wouhl 
permit of a passage through the passes. 

We obtained a good map of the district through 
which we projiDsed journeying, and having most 
carefully studied the different routes through 
British territory, determined on making for a pass 
through the snowy range called the Neti. The 
height of this pa.ss was over .sixteen thonsand feet, 
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considerably liiglier than the loftiest peak in | 
Enxope. Erom tbe information "we were able to ' 
obtain, it appeared tliat this particular pass pre- 
sented fewer difficulties fcban tbe Neillum, Cbor-Hoti, 
or other narrow clefts tlirougb the upper ranges of 
mountains. We journeyed in one day thirty miles 
to Abnorab, a military station above Nyuee Tal, 
where a Goorkha regiment Wta.s stationed. Here we 
bought two small tent.s of light weight for ourselves, 
and a third made out of coarse blankets for the two 
.servants we proposed taking with u.s. We also pur- 
chased a number of baskets covered with leather, 
called ldlta.% to be each filled with supplies to a 
weight of forty pound-s, a load easily carried by a 
native on hi.s shoulders. Camp-bed.s, a small table 
for each tent, folding-chains, supplies of tinned soups, 
bacon, tea, sugar, and other necessaries of a like 
kind had to he provided. Gunpowder and lead was 
another mo.st important consideration. Those were 
the days of muzzle-loaders ; it was important that 
our Idlta baskets should -weigh as light as possible, 
and we finally decided that two hundred rounds for 
our rides and the same quantity for our shot-guns 
must suffice, though it seemed little enough. I 
may here mention, however, that the above proved 
more than ive required ; for often, in spite of great 
toil and exertion, we did nut fire a dozen rifle-shots 
in a week. Having carefully thought over every- 
thing, and obtained advice from some of tbe old 
residents of Almorah what to take with ns and 
what to leave behind, we finally obtained a Govern- 
ment servant called a chuprassie, furni.shed "witli a 
perwanna or order to the head-men of villages to 
supply us with carriers. Early one morning we 
made a start, descending from Almorah into a 
deep, v'inding valley, following the upward course 
of a small rivei’, and inarching on an average ten 
miles a day. Later we crossed over a range of 
hills to a -well-known camping-ground named 
Eaniinee, and thence by an up-and-down march 
to a village called Tappobeen. We found the 
heat of the low valley e.vce.ssive ; but as we gradu- 
ally ascended higher and higher, the beauty of 
the Avild scenery becoming more and more attrac- 
tive as we proceeded, with the magnificent snow 
mountains, lovely beyond description, as a back- 
ground, our longing to view the land beyond 
increased. 

We were fortunate to meet the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner of the province encamped at Tappobeen. He 
Avas a Aveli-knoAvn sportsman, AA-ho had several times 
visited Thibet. He asked us to dine AAdth him on 
the evening of our arriA'al, and AA'e fouml ourselves 
sitting at table in a sumptuous tent, and a dinner 
provided the like of AAdiich AA^e had not enjoyed 
for many a day. Our host entertained ns Aidtli 
sldlcctr stories ; how he had hunted and shot the 
Avild yak and Ows ammon of Thibet, Hot only 
this; he advised ns as to the best route we should 
take after crossing the snoAvy range; and Avhat 
was of greater importance, he furnished us Avith 
the name and address of a Avell-knoAvn guide 


and shikaree avIio Avould pilot us to the best 
shooting-ground. Moreover, this same guide and 
leader, a Bhotia named Dhun Singh, kneAv the 
Thibetans and their language, and with our know- 
ledge of Hindustani, Avliich he also understood, 
would act as interpreter to our expedition. We 
AA'ere to inquire for Dhun Singh at a village called 
Boinpa, tAA'o marches on the Bi-itish side of the Heti 
Pass. Having Avished our kind ho.st farcAvell, the 
folloAving morning Ave made a fresli .start, follow- 
ing the A’alley of the river Dhowlna, in p]aco.< 
a narrow cleft cut through the mountain.s, Aviih 
snow coA^ering the hills on either side and a 
roaring torrent lieloAV. The bridges over tliis 
mountain torrent AA'ere of the most primitive, not to 
say dangerous, character, composed of two or three 
long pine-trees, Avet and slippery, and often coated 
Avith icc, reaching from bank to bank, Avitb small 
pieces of plank fastened acro.ss to give a precarious 
footing to the traveller. Often these dangerous 
bridges were forty or fifty feet ahoA'e the bed of the 
stream, and the foaming torrent heloAV Avas enough 
to try the nerAms and head of any man attempting 
the passage across. I may here mention that Avheu 
journeying through these narroAV valleys, Avith great 
snoAvd rifts above the roadivays, it is of great im- 
portance to make your march, during the spring 
and early summer, as soon after daylitjlit as possible^ 
for when once the poAver of tbe sun. begins to affect 
the great ma.s.scs of snoAV, aA'alanehes become common 
about midday. I have often seen a great mass of 
snoAV suddenly giA'e Avay, and Avith a roar like 
thunder come gliding doAvn the mountain-side, 
bringing with it huge rocks and hundreds of 
spinning stones, gaining greater A^elocity each 
moment, and hounding Avith irresistible force down 
the steejj sides till they eventually found a resting- 
place ill the bed of the A^alley far below. 

But to return to our ‘ A’-oj^ago of discovery.’ By- 
steady marches Ave pushed on, till Ave finally reached 
the village of Bompa, two or three days’ journey 
from the Heti Pass. Here vre learned, to our chagrin, 
that none of the snoAV-passes Avere yet open. This 
AA'as bad luck, for in ordinary seasons tbe snoAV 
melts sufficiently by the middle of spring— the time 
of year I allude to— to admit of travellers crossing 
to Thibet tlirough the passes, IIoAvever, Ave had 
much to think of and to employ- our time before 
proceeding farther. We Avere fortunate in finding 
Dhun Singh, the man recommended to us by tbe 
Deputy-Comnussioner, at home, and he readily- con- 
sented to accompany us into Thibet, and to act as 
guide, interpreter, and .sbikaree of the ex'pedition. 
He brought with him a young fellow named Daboo, 
to act as a gun-bearer and general servant. We 
Avere relieved to find that the two men readily fell 
in with our Avishes, stipulating only for their food 
being supplied to tbem in addition to moderate 
Avages. They'- also naturally Avished that all supplies, 
beasts of burden, and three men to look after tbe 
latter should be obtained from their OAvn A-illage 
of Bompa. We consented to this, as also to many 
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oilier iiaefiil suggesLions of the kind. The next 
thing was to discharge and pay np the Govern- 
ment pco'ii or chiqyrassie, together with the gang 
of natives who had with mnch toil carried our 
worldly goods np those steep, rugged valleys. 

iJhun Singh and his young comrade were both 
line-looking, stalwart men, of good manners and 
address, and evidently accustomed to English 
sportsmen. Both men were Bhotias, a people in- 
habiting certain villages below the snow-passes, and 
under the English Government. I may mention 
that these Bhotias should not he confounded with 
the Bhutanese, or inhabitants of Bhutan proper — a 
people I know well from having served against 
them in the war of 18G5, and who much resemble 
the Ilnnniahs, or inhabitants of Thibet, in appear- 
ance. Our stay at Bompa was rather prolonged, for 
the reasons I have already given ; but, altbough we 
grudged the waste of time, there was still plenty of 
work and preparation to be made before our ‘in- 
vasion of Thibet ’ commenced. Our guide informed 
U3 that it was absolutely necessary for ns to take 
everythiug in the way of food with us, both for 
man and beast ; that we should derive no assistance 
whatever from the Thibetans ; but, on the contrary, 
that these people most assuredly would throw every 
hindrance in our way to prevent our penetrating 
their country. Accordingly we hired eight jooboos, 
a cross-bred animal between the yak and hill- 
cattle, e.xtensively used for draught purposes, and 
accustomed to carry pack-loads u|) to one hundred 
and fifty pounds’ weight. These animals are thick- 
set, sturdy creatures, accustomed to hill-climbing, 
and seldom give trouble to those in charge of them. 
Three extra men were necessary to look after and 
feed the joohoos, collect fuel, help to pitch the tents, 
light the fires, &c. We found by weighing our 
Jdltas and other impedimenta that four jooboos 
were sufficient to carry everything we possesised, 
including our servants’ clothing, jpots and kettles, 
&;e. ; while the remaining four were to be loaded up 
with sacks of flour, bags of rice, a supply of ghee or 
clarified butter, some coarse tobacco, sugar, and tlie 
like. It was arranged, moreover, that so soon as 
half of our supjilies was expended one of the. extra 
men, with two jooboos, was to return to the village 
of Bompa by the shortest route, obtain fresh sup- 
pi ies, and rejoin us at some particular spot agreed 
upon beforehand. 

On the evening of our seveuth day’s halt at 
Bompa we were delighted to hear that the Neti 
Ghat, as the natives termed this pass, was at last 
open, the snow having melted sufficiently to enable 
a party of Thibetans, with one hundred and fifty 
goats each bearing a small leather pack containing 
borax, to pass through the narrows and descend the. 
precipitous pathway leading up to the pass. We 
determined to get under way with as little delay 
as possible, and the following morning saw us 
moving up the valley to the village of Neti, where 
we again came to a halt. In the afternoon I went 
out with Dhun Singh after bii^rhel {Ovis natwa), 


the blue wild sheep of the Himalayas and Thibet, 
a splendid animal, standing three feet at the shoul- 
der, and grazing in flocks on the fresh grass watered 
by the melting snow. We found a small flock ; 
but, as is the case with all wild sheep, the animals 
proved wary in the extreme, and Ijaffied all our 
endeavours to creep within rifle-shot ; and we re- 
turned after dark empty-handed and tired. 

Crossing these Himalayan snow-passes in the 
spring of the year, especially when they first open, 
is always a trying ordeal to Europeans. The Neti 
Pass is well knomi to be one of the easiest to over- 
come, having an altitude of only sixteen thousand 
six hundred feet, which, though considerably higher 
than the loftiest peak in Europe, is of a lower 
elevation thair the Cbor-Hoti, hard by, or many 
of the great passes farther away. Nevertheless, we 
had a hard struggle to gain the summit of the Neti, 
often sinking np to our knees in .snow, slipping and 
tumbling at every step, and compelled to halt again 
and again owing to the rarefied atmosphere. At 
last, however, we gained the crest of the pass and 
obtained a first look at Thibet. I well remember a 
feeling of disappointment stealing over me at that 
dreary view. I thought that I had never seen axry- 
thing ixiore desolate or sterile in my life. Peihap.s 
a dark, gloomy day made the outlook appear at 
its wor.st. A waste of low, brown-coloured hills, 
mingled with drifts of snow, lay below us, stretch- 
ing far away till a chain of snow-clad mountains 
.shut out the distance. Not a tree or even a green 
hush was to he seen, not a living creature on the 
move anywhere around, nor a sound except that of 
the bitter north wind singing in our ears. But it 
was time to push on. Our guide had expected a 
guard of Tartars, or Hoonyahs, as they are locally 
called, at the top of the pass, where they generally 
await, and endeavorxr to stop all Europeans journey- 
ing to Thibet. Probably we had arrived earlier than 
they had expected. At any rate, we determined to 
move on at once before these gentry put in an 
appearance. A ‘palaver’ to settle our future move- 
ments would, we thought, be far better held round 
the camp-fire than on the bleak summit of the Neti 
Pass. 

We found the descent on the northern side even 
worse than what we had already gone through ; 
hut, after many a slip and tumble, we at lenglb 
reached our camping-ground before nightfall. The 
spot chosen for the purpose was well sheltered from 
the keen blast, with water close at hand. We all 
set to work unloading the and pitching the 

tents ; fires were sooii lighted, and a cup of hot tea 
in a measure restored the circulation to our half- 
frozen bodies. We congratulated ourselves on the 
good start we had made, and further flattered our- 
selves that by making an early march the following 
morning .we would elude altogether the trouble- 
some Hoonyah guard, having already given them 
the- slip ; but we were quickly undeceived. Our 
tracks in the snow and the curling smoke from 
many fires had betrayed ns. A clattering of hoofs 
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ou the monxitam.«uIe made us look up, and xve saw 
a parfcN of some ten or twelve Hoonyahs, mounted 
.T and hy the wly 

an.i tlicse people '““‘“''“‘weenourgoide 
wae all abd,.ti.a.ad; fw * , rf V""? “ 
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with whom we later had T"’ 

evidently had received orders to ke^r"''' T ''' 

our camp circle, and a from 

whatever. They always kent\r /f ussistaiice 

ing their ponies and taktuf^^ !f 

the night away from our^Jv deters for 

them constantly comiim and uoticed 

ing their employers informecf of 

and the direction we were takiim '' ^^ereabouts 

diMtyt™^^^ every possible 

most uniuied for 2d“ ^nTo^Tri™ 
mffleientld t^pennirof hl“ “pmied 

and did a eormiderahle JX 1 V"' T 

borax, salt, and other e-t ’ piofat, with 

ibr flour, sugar, and the ?" exchange 

from the inhabitants of laiie\qi/ ' t^ey obtained 

valleys of the Himahui Tim h 1 ' i ™ 

not believe, or obsLiintelv . Huouyahs would 

idea, that Englishmen came Sdt 
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but declared that came S 

ness of the land ’ ind Uf the naked- 

trnly absurd S, te a Xore 

oidy habitable for a tew montl'X'™’.?™’® “mtry, 
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A far more likely reason for thi.s ho.stile attitude 
towards U.S, and the every endea^'ciir put in force 
to prevent Europeans from travelling in Thibet, is 
the pressure brought to bear on the people, by their 
priests— the Lamas— wdio for their own purposes 
endeavour hy every means in t.heir power to keep 
the people in ignorance and in darkness as to wdiat 
is going ou in the world. 

We were glad to strike camp and be off early the 
tollowing morning, steering in the direction of a 
place called Tazang, where, our guide informed us, 
if first on the ground, we should meet wit-h Ovis 
cmimon, as also hurhd and other game. Our usual 
manner of proceeding when on the move was to 
strike camp early, pack the tents and baggage on 
our beasts of burden, and start them ofl‘ for some 
spot determined on for the next halt. Generally 
speaking, the men in charge of our heavily ladeii 
joohoos followed some one of the many winding 
valleys which everywhere intersect the country, 
to reach a new camping-ground, in ])reference to 
attemptijig short-cuts across the mountains over 
rough, dangerous ground. 

After seeing the rear-guard make a start, we 
ourselves, under the guidance of our two Bhotia 
^ ^ took to the hills in search of game, gener- 
a y reaching our newlj'’ pitched camp about sun- 
down. Almost invariably we found our tents 
pitched oil some greensward near to a stream of 
pure water ; and most undoubtedly one of the great 
advantages to the traveller in that part of Thibet 
eyond the Neti Pass is the abundance of good 
■watei\ On tlie other hand, a scarcity of fuel was 
sometimes a difficulty. It is always V'ell to keep 
ap a fire throughout the night when encamped in 
a 'vild country ; but often we could only jirovide 
suflicient fuel for cooking purposes. There are no 
trees in the part of Thibet I am siieaking of. 1 
can only remember one solitary tree worthy of the 
name. A thicket of scrub-jungle grows in patches 
on mountain -side and valley -slope, but affords 
nothing substantial to burn. My followers, when 
on the march, broke off dry slicks and pulled up 
tie loots of bushes; but the only real stand-by 
vas the dried dung of yaks and cattle. Our 
rites generally .speaking, kept us well supplied 
'luth tresh meat — the best of mutton from tlie wild 
«lieep of tlie mountains. We also shot sundry bliu'. 
iiares and a species of red-legged partridge called 
cliukoe; and when the larder was empty— then 
and then only— we took a base advantage of the 
numerous flocks of beautiful snow-pigeons whicb 
Irequetited the cliffs of some of the rocky valleys. 
iVioreover, the larger streams contained a species "of 
small trout, which my camp-followers sometimes 
succeeded in capturing in considerable numbers by 
tlm simple jirocess of sinking a wicker basket in 
some deep, narrow channel uf a rivulet, and then 
tlirashiiig the stream down from above vdth sticks 
toAvards the mouth of the trap, which, on being 
quicv y lifted and the water allowed to run off, 
^'ou d often leave half-a-dozen unfortunates Happing 
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al'out at the bottom. This was doubtless the woi'st 
oF poaching, biit we held that the end justified the 
means, for these little fish aftbrded a welcome addi- 
tion to our sometimes scanty fare. For vegetables 
our cook knew where to find wild onions; he also 
made us an excellent dish, much resembling spinach, 
fivnn the fresh shoots plucked from a wild nettle. 

There was an ample field of work for the botanist 
in thi.s i)art of Thil)et. I noticed many beautiful 
wild iiowers, some new to me ; also heaths and 
grasses. Orchids, too, are said to be common in 
some parts of the country. 

The geologist also would discover nnich interest- 
ing matter. Beds of shell fossils are often come 
Aci’os.s, and ammonites may be brought to light by 
Vu'eaking certain round dark stones common in the 
dry beds of snow- washed nullahs. The climate 
during the early part of our visit was unsettled, 
suinetimea stormy, the cold intense, with scpialls 
of snow every now and again. Soon, however, a 
change set in, with a long spell of bright, sunny 
weather. The power of the sun about midday 
became surprisingly great, accompanied by a fierce 
glare, which, combined with tlie rarefied air, proved 
most trying to the eyes. The sportsman or traveller 
under such circumstances should always take the 
};)recaution of wearing smoke-tinted glasses, for by 
neglecting to do so he runs the risk of suffering 
from snow -blindness ; but worst of all to the 
European visitor, and hard to hear uncomplain- 
ingly, is the bitter cold blast from the north, which 
blows almost continuously in those inhospitable 
regions, penetrating the thickest and warmest of 
clothing. Sometimes this terrible north wind died 
away at sunset, but more often prevailed through- 
out the night, and made itself felt through any 
number of piled- on blankets, even at times render- 
ing sleep impossible. 

During the first part of our visit we saw few of 


A COMEDY OF 


HE Jerhourg signal-station stood out 
on the heights at the south-ea.stern 
corner of the island, between the 
hays of Fermain and Moulin Huet. 
It was a simple collection of neat, 
whitewashed shanties, with a tiny 
house for the lieutenant in charge. The first 
commandant had been a zealoiis horticulturist, so 
the little cottagccs were covered with clusters of 
clematis, while the gardens were rich with calceo- 
larias and wallflowers, and even standard roses. To 
OTlanagan, wIkj had not spent six weeks on dry 
land for five years, the tiny settlement seemed 
eloquent of rest and contentment. He reviewed 
his little garrison, and then fell-to at the papers 
in the strong-box, scarcely raising his eyes till the 
waning light warned him of the flight of time. 


the inhabitants of the country ; but when the snow 
had sufficiently melted to exjiose the pasture to 
view, large flocks and herds made their a'[)pearance, 
in the charge of considerable numbers of Tartars, 
including many women and cbildven. The object 
of their coming was to graze their domestic animals 
during the short sununer months on the fresh grass 
of the plain or hillside. In addition to hundred.s 
of sheep and goats, we also saw a considerable 
number of yaks, also joohoo.% and a few ponies. 
The yaks were mostly black-and-white in colour, or 
altogether black, with thick bodies and very short, 
.sturdy legs. When they ax'e moving, the head is 
carried low, thus giving the animal llie appearance 
of having an arched hack. Long hair hangs from 
the chest and lower part of the body, terminating 
with a short, thick, bunchy tail. The yak is most 
useful as a beast of burden in descending snow- 
drifts, when its short, thick legs come into play; 
and even when weighed down by a heavy load, 
jjTovided that the snow he not too soft, its cloven 
feet, opening to full extent, enable the creature to 
gain such a hold as to descend a slope of forty-five 
degrees in safety. 

My Bhotia shikaree Dhuu Singh, who had been 
present at the death of many a bull bimcJiour, 
assured me that the wild bull yak, or bimchour, 
was fully twice the size of the ordinary chowr gdi, 
or tame yak cow ; and that the wild hull is in- 
variably coal-black in colour, and not difficult to 
stalk, altogether differing in this respect from the 
wild sheep of Thibet, which are the most wary 
among all wild animals. In spite of working very 
liard and searching all the most likely spots for this 
animal, we were unsuccessful in ever coming acroas 
a bmichour hull. Unfortunately, onr shikarees told 
ns, the previous winter had been so mild that none 
of the great bulls had been driven south to their 
usual haunts in the Keo and Lalkh nullahs. 


L I E D T E ISr A N T S. 

: III. 

When he had dined he sent for Pugsley, pointed 
to an easy-chair, pushed the rum-decanter towards 
him, and produced one of those heavy slabs of 
‘ship’s,’ which, to the astonished landsman, look far 
more like the section of a tree with all the baric 
on it than anytliing he has ever seen in the shape 
of tobacco. Pugsley was one of the merriest- 
hearted men, whose tongue only needed confidence, 
tobacco, and rnm to set it going like a mill. 

‘Well, Pugsley,’ said O’Flanagan, ‘you’ve a 
lonely spot up here, I’m thinking, in this outly- 
ing crow’s-nest of a place ? ’ 

‘It’s rather dull, .sir, in winter; hut with the 
short nights we don’t mind it. Plenty to do kee])- 
ing a sharp lookout, sir, in these times— good de^ll 
of loggi7ig to he done.’ 

‘ Well, I suppo.se if the French look a look at us 
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we cnulcl give a good cHcconnt of them. You seem 
to have a lot of fellows in garrison at the fort 
yonder—Fort George, d’ ye call it ? ’ 

Tins gave Pugsley an opportunity which he 
seldom got, and never missed, of pouring out the 
Hoods of his ridicule upon red-coats in general and 
the garrison of Fort George in particular; and for 
tlie next hour a listener might have caught such 
phrases as ‘ give me a few mortars, and I ^d knock the 
place to pieces in fifty minutes ‘ red herrings ’ — 
‘chai)s just fresh from the plough-tair— ‘ no more 
notion of a gun than of a mermaid ’ — ‘ good for 
nothing hut to dig potatoes for the colonel’s lady’ — 
‘colonel himself has to x-iome up here if he wants to 
know anything.’ But Pugsley had the observing 
eye and the ready tongue ; and before O’Flanagan 
turned in that night lie found himself possessed 
not only of a very fair notion of Guern.sey society, 
but of a hundred and one pieces of that small 
information so necessary to a stranger among 
stranger.'?, if he is to he spared embarrassment 
and awkwardness. 

The little colony at Jerhourg were early afoot, 
hut they were later by some hoin'.s than the 
lieutenant ; for when Mrs Pugsley, fresh and .shining 
in her print dress and ‘scoo];),’ sallied forth at si.x 
o’clock to feed her chickens, who should come 
striding over the grass towards her hut the 
lieutenant, his hoots all covered Avith dew, and in 
his hand a pretty hunch of Avild floAvers, Avhich he 
presented to her with the gayest beaming smile 
and boAV ! 

‘Morning, Misthress Pugsley. I ’ve been iraproA'-- 
ing the shining hour, as the poet says, by AA'andcring 
among your loAmly little hays and coves. I never 
sleep a Avinlc my first night ashore, so I just rose 
with the sun, and tramped out, communing with 
nature, as ye may say.’ 

‘Ah, sir, Pugsley Avas just like that Avhen he Avas 
first home. He’d jump up at midnight and put hi.s 
clothes on, and say he must go on deck for the 
middle Avatch. And Aidien he found there Avas no 
deck, he’d tramp up and doAvn the garden for 
hours AA'ith his pipe. But I soon stopped that; for 
,l found I AA'asn’t sure of a night’s rest. So I just 
took and hid his clothes Avhen he’d gone to bed. 
And even then, if you ’ll belicA'e me, more than once 
did he turn out in his night-shirt, gruiuhling and 
mumbling to himself, “ ’Tisn’L the rig o’ the day ; 
’tisn’t the rig o’ the day.” But will you take a glass 
of milk, sir, after your early Avalk V 

That night the dinner-party at GoA’eniineut 
House Avas a great success. The Governor, for a 
man so cheery, came to the table in Ioav .spirits. 
The departure of Pengelly had depressed him, and 
early in the meal he asked the company, in a voice 
touched by deep and kindly feeling, to drink to the 
ah.sent officer’s health and safe return. This led to 
a scries of glowing eulogies upon Pengelly— a series 


to Avhioh nearly CAmry one round the table had .some- 
thing to contribute, xind 0‘Fl.inagan, it ap])eared, 
had heard about Pengelly more than Peiigelly’s 
OAvn modesty had ever imparted to them. ,lt Ava.s 
an easy transition from .Pengelly to himself ; and 
as he poured forth anecdote after anecdote the de- 
pression Amnishcd from the Governor’.s hroAv, and he 
shook again and again Avith l.anghter. It tursied 
out that O’Flauagan had been taken pri,sono.r by the 
French .shortly before the Peace of Amiens, and had 
been sent to Paris, Avherc he not only had a long 
talk Avith M. de Talleyrand, hut had actually been 
pre.sented to the First Consul himself. When one 
remembers how vague and misty Avere the popular 
ideas of Hapoleon during the great Axair, it noed.s 
no telling to picture how the company hung on 
0’.Flanagan’s Avords as he told what he had to te.ll 
of his intervicAV Avith Boney; how the great man 
patted his back, pulled his ear, ami said in a stage- 
AA'lilsper to Bourrienne that Avith a fcAV score .such 
naAml officers as this felloAV he’d SAveep the Engli.sh 
from the sea; and if only his ship-captains in Egyjit 
had been men of this calibre he’d haAm changed the 
face of the Avorld. Also, hoAV he propofsed that 
O’Flanagan should enter his service, pointing out 
that England Avas an Irishman’s natural foe and 
France his natural friend ; that the Irish Avere of 
the Gallican temperament ; and that, altogether, an 
Irishman taking King George’s pay AA'as no better 
than a traitor to the land of his birth. Further, 
Avith what a patriotic thump of his chest O’Flanagau, 
while thanking the First Consul for his good opinion, 
told him that, having taken an oath of fidelity to^ 
King George, he could not see his Away to serve 
General Bonaparte ; that if, Avhen the tAvo countries 
were at peace, the General should still find him- 
self in need of natml talent, the lieutenant might 
always be heard of at the ‘Keppel’s Head,’ Portsea 
Hard. Still further, hoAV tlie First Consul not 
only exchanged snuff-boxes Avith the lieutenant, but 
exchanged the lieutenant himself against Lieutenant 
Montalembert, sending him home by the A'ery next 
cartel- ship, Avith a letter to IHr Fox in Avhich 
special attention Avas drawn to the lieutenant a.s an 
officer of entirely remarkable abilities and Avorthy 
a ship of his OAvn. All these details Avere meat and 
drink to the company, so long cut off from eve.ry 
credible source of French gossip. Many Avere the 
stirring tales, too, AA-hich O’Flanagan had to tell in, 
the Avay of his pi'ofe.ssi(jn. And he had a score of 
anecdotes about the renowned Sheridan, half-corsair, 
half- Paladin, Avho wa,s hoginning to share Avith 
Boney ]iim.self the magnificently mysterious fame 
AA'hieh envelops the only half-known. And then, 
also, the lieutenant proved to he a man of infinite 
jest, and kept the table roaring till a full hour after 
the decorous servants at Government Hon.se were 
AA'ont to be helping the guests on with their great- 
coats and putting the silver extinguishers on the 
candelabra. 
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OIJIl ITNDEYELOPED RESOURCES OF PEAT. 

By ^Y. J. Millar. 


ANY attempts have been made both 
in this and in other countries to 
utilise peat as fuel. Wliere coal is 
aluuidant and of easy access this 
mineral is looked upon as quite 
sufficient for our wants ; but where, 
as in many cases, the coalfields are few or of little 
value, and peat -bogs are plentiful, attention is 
turned to the utilisation of the dried peat or turf 
for heating purposes. In our own country peat is 
pretty widely distributed, not only on the lo^v and 
Hat lands, but on the upper slopes and toxis of our 
hilly districts. 

Ireland has the largest develox>ment of x^eat-bogs 
in our islands, no less than one-ninth of the whole 
area of that island being more or less of a peaty 
nature. 

The depth and condition of x>eat-inosses differ 
much, vai’ying from a spongy moss to a firm, com- 
pact texture of woody fibre and earthy material. 

Many of the peat-bogs reach depths of twenty 
feet, and it is said that in some of the Irish bogs 
depths to the extent of forty feet are reached. In 
these deep dexiosits the consistency varies from a 
light-coloured soft moss at the surface to a dense 
black nioss at the bottom, compacted by the x)res- 
sure of the material lying above. In this condition 
it becomes more like the allied mineral, coal. 
Indeed, the sequence of formation from x>eat to 
coal seems to be somewhat as follows. The figures 
show average x^ercentages of constituents : 


Oxj'gen, 

Carbon. Hydrogen. 

Peat (dried) 59 6 35 

Lignite 07 5 28 

Brown Coal... 73 5 22 

Bituminous or House- 
hold Coal 82 5 13 

Anthracite. 94 3 3 


In lignite the woody structure is still noticeahlc ; 
in brown coal this structure has x^ractically dis- 
ax>peared, and ordinary coal (so-called bituminous) 
is in a still further mineralised condition. In 
anthracite (or natural coke, as it is geologically 
called) we reach a still harder and more brittle 
.substance. In all these forms, as will he seen from 
the above table, we have the same important chemi- 
cal constituents, of which the carbon and hydrogen 
represent the value of the fuel. 

Peat is found mostly in temperate climates. Its 
heating-power has been determined so that com- 
pari.son.s can Ijc made as to its calorillc value with 
that of the harder mineral. Thus the total heat of 
combu.stion of one pound of ordinary bituminous 
coal may be taken on an average to be about four- 
teen thousand thermal nnit.s, whilst that of fairly 
dry peak is only about seven thousand units. This 
is for peat dried in the ordinary way in the air, 


in which case it still contains about 25 x^cr cent, 
of moisture. If thoroughly dried its calorific 
value may be raised to about nine thousand five 
hundred thermal niuts. The thermal unit is 
the quantity of heat required to raise one x'^ouud 
of water at 39° Fahrenheit through one degree 
of temxierature. 

Peat is a more bulky material for its weight than 
coal, unless w'hen compressed by machinery. Thus 
the average specific gravity of ordinary coal may 
he taken as about 1'3, whilst that of peat is about 
0-45. So that without sxiecial eompre.ssion it will 
take iqi about three times the space of coal for 
the same weight, and as the evaporative x^ow'er is 
only’' about one-half that of coal, it will occupy 
six times the space of coal for equal evaporative 
effect. 

Peat has long been used as a fuel for domestic 
fire.s, and the right to ‘cast peats’ was one of the 
Xwivileges attached to some old leases. It has some- 
times been made into charcoal for metallurgical 
Xmrposes. 

Peat has a wonderful x^reservative power over 
articles embedded in it and on animal and vege- 
table matter, and we are indebted to this for many’' 
‘finds’ of archteological value. Besides this pre- 
servative pow'er, xjcat has been ax'iplied in the form 
of j>eat or mud baths at various health-resorts ; 
baths taken in this ivay are said to have a recu- 
perative action nxion the health of the patient. 

The rate of gro-wth of peat seems to have varied 
much, depending on climatic and other condition.s, 
and there is consequently much difference in the 
depth of the various dexiosits. The visitor to the 
i.sland of Lewis will find some interesting examples 
of peat formation. The road from Stornoway to 
Loch Roag for sixteen miles leads right across the 
island. The peaty nature of the soil is noticeable 
in the moorlands, the turf-walls, and the dark- 
broAvn colour of the Avater, and on arriA’ing at the 
Standing Stones of Callernish he Avill have an 
object-lesson on the comxiaratiA'e rate of groAA'th of 
peaty soil. The iqAper parts of the great monoliths 
of the circle are coAmred Avitli a thick groAvth of a 
gray lichen ; but for a height of four or fu^e feet 
aboAm the ground there is so much less groAA'kh that 
the horizontal line of so.xiaration is quite marked, 
and calls at once for exi')lanation. Tlie reason is 
that Sir James Mathieson, the late x^roi'U’ietor of 
the island, aaEo did so much to reclaim the Ava.ste- 
lands, made at one time excaAUxtion in the .surface 
of the ground round the stones doAvn to their 
foundations. This led to the removal of from four 
to fi-Are feet of x>eaty soil Avhich had accumulated 
since they had been erected or di.sused by the pre- 
historic race who had raised them. Taking an 
average rate of groAvth of peat of, say, six inches in 
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the ceutiiry, this gives about one thousand years of 
interval. The age of the stone circle may be much 
greater, as in all invjbability there would be some 
occiijiation of the site by tlje builders and their 
successors for a long time after their erection, 
Peat is interesting from its being an illustration 
of the earlier stages of the formation of coal, and 
geologists tell us that our peat-deposits date from 
a mild period in our earth’s history succeeding the 
last glacial period. 

On account of the great bulk of peat required 
to give a corresponding evaporative power to coal, 
inventors have turned their attention both in this 
and other countries to the reduction of this bulk by 
machinery, the process being to reduce the whole 
to pulp, form this into bricks by compression, and 
then have these finally dried. As with coal, peat 
offers some opportunity to chemists to recover many 
volatile substances which have a commercial value. 
The expense of the various operations has hitherto 
been against complete succe.ss. 

In Germany a large industry has grown up in 
the manufacture of fuel briquettes. The material 
used is mainly brown coal or peat. When peat 
briquettes are made, in some cases the peat, after 
being cleaned and disintegrated, is compressed into 
cubes and dried by artificial means. Peat naturally 
contains about 80 per cent, of water, but by special 
drying apparatus this may be reduced to about 20 
pier cent. In some cases the dried peat is carbonised 
by passing it through hot roller.s, thus forming an 
artificial coal, which can be moulded into briquette 
form. . 

Works have been established near Dumfries for 
the manufacture of peat-fuel, prepared peat for 
] lacking fruit, &c., and granulated peat for en- 
riching garden soils. Quite recently electricity 
has been appfiied for the purpose of disintegrating 


the fibres. To effect this the freslily cut peat is 
packed into rapidly rotating cylinders by which 
the water is expelled. A current of electricity is 
made to pass through the mass, which heats 
and disintegrates the fibres ; afterwards it is passed 
through rollers and moulded into hri(]uettfcs. A 
demonstration of this process was recently given 
at Charlton, Kent. 

Mr Edward Atkinson, 31 Milk Street, Boston, 
U.S.A .5 has issued a valuable report oii liog-fuel, 
coke, and the secondary products of gas. It is there 
mentioned that the American Peat-Fuel Company 
has made coke for several years from salt-marsh 
mud taken from the sides of a tidal creek. A hog 
at Brookfield, Mass., has been sounded to the de.ptli 
of forty -seven feet without reaching bottom. Four- 
teen hundred pounds’ wet-weight from this pit 
yields eight hundred pounds of fuel bone-dry. 
The mud is to he artificially dried, moulded into 
hollow cylinders, and made into coke, at a cost of 
three dollars a ton — which cost may be reduced. 
The same report has a paper by Mr H. H. Wother- 
sp^oon, junior, on the art of making bog-fuel. 

With a fairly good calorific value, combined with 
compactness in hulk, peat lu'iquettes should he of 
commercial value in many districts where good 
coal is scarce. 

It is to he hoped that the application of elec- 
tricity as an assistant may p)rove advantageous. In 
many processes of a chemical nature the electric 
cxirrent has jjroved of great importance ; it is there- 
fore to be hoped that it may be applied successfully 
to deal Avith the great waste-produets of our bog- 
lands ; and if the power to drive the dynamo can 
be got cheaply, as from the flow of neighbouring 
streams, we may see new industries rising in 
districts whose resources have not hitherto been 
utilised. 


T II E I N T E E C E P T E D L E T T E E. 

By John Leys. 



YOU’LL ha’e heard the news, nae 
doobt, Miss Maxwell ? ’ said Miss 
MacGowan as she dribbled out the 
precious grains of tea very care- 
Mly — tea was four shillings a 
pound in those days— into the 
small round copp)er scale. 

‘ I ’m no’ aware,’ said her customer. 

* The auld minister’s son has come hame — Alec — 
liirn that ran awa’ an’ ’listed. Weel, he’s come hame 
a colonel, nae less ! A hraw, upstandin’ man, wi’ 
the e’e o’ a hawk. The toon ’ll he rale pibod o’ him. 
lie’s thuikin’ o’ buildin’ a boose for himsel’ at 
Blackwatter Fit— so they say. Maybe you’ll no’ 
mind him, thoiigh. Ye would he a wee lassie when 
lie gaed awa’.’ 

Miss MacGowan was so intent upon making up 
the half-pound of tea without the waste of a single 


particle that she did not notice that Miss Maxwell 
made no rejfiy. Finding that the tin box that 
held her string was empty, she went into the back- 
shop to fetch a hall of twine, and with her absence 
a wonderful change came over the pale face of the 
gentle old maid who stood in front of the counter. 
It grew young again: a soft blush stole over the 
cheeks which were not yet withered ; a humid light 
came into the sweet, brown eyes; a long, gentle sigh 
parted the delicate lips. 

‘Mind him!’ She I’ecalled the Avords Avitli a 
AAdstful smile. Little did Miss MacGoAvan kuoAV ! 
Little did any one at Avouholmo, for the matter of 
that, know Avhat the enlisting of Alec Napier had 
meant for her. 

Miss MacGowau’s Avonderful memory Avas Avrong 
for once. Ailie Maxwell had iieen a tall girl of seven- 
teen AA'hen the handsome young scapegrace, whose 
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home was the old parish manse of Avoiiliolme, 
had liasteiied over the meadows in tlie dewy dawn 
of a suiTimer’.s morning to the cottage under the 
rowan-tree to hid Ids sweetheart good-hye. Of 
course it was oidy a boy and girl affair, not recog- 
nised hy, and indeed wholly unknown to, the 
authorities, but none the less sweet on that account. 
The youth and maid knew nothing of the world, 
still less, perhap.s, of their own hearts. The lad had 
enlisted in a fit of disgust at being engaged — much 
against his will — to fill the hated j)ost of junior 
c.lerk in the office of an uncle, a manufacturer of 
muslin curtains ; and very soon after joining his 
regiment it was sent to Indifi. There the lad saw 
much service, and after some years of good work 
and patient waiting he was given a commission. 

After that his succe.ss had been rapid, and he was 
now able t<3 retire on half -pay with the rank of 
colonel — not a brilliant position exactly, yet an 
exalted one in the eyes of a small country town 
which had never since the days of Queen Llary 
produced so distinguished a soldier. 

One or two letters had found their way from the 
banks of the Ganges to the little dormer-windowed 
cottage under the rowan-tree ; but the correspond- 
ence did not last long. It was scarcely in the 
nature of things that it should. Alison Maxwell 
recognised this when she grew up; and whatever 
pain she may have felt at the defection of her lover 
passed away in the fuller light that years brought 
to her. Yet she had never forgotten him. It 
would be too much, perhaps, to say that she had 
remained single for his sake, but she had declined 
more than one good offer for no very tangible reason. 
She had long since lost sight completely of her old 
lover, for the minister died not long after his son 
left the country, and the family had also left the 
parish. And now he had come Ijack. 

He was at that moment wdthin a few hundred 
yards of her ! No sooner did this thought enter into 
Miss Maxwell’s mind than she was possessed with a 
burning desire to be gone. The thought that they 
might suddenly come face to face in the market- 
})lace or one of the village streets was unendur- 
able to her. She scarcely Icnew whether she desired 
to see him again or not. She felt as if the meeting 
would be Loo painful; but, if it took place at all, 
the meeting must not be in public, and he must 
come to her. The thought that .some foolish g(j.ssi]:) 
might coui)le their names together, as some had 
C(.>upled them in the old day.s — that some one might 
even .say that she had come into the touui that day 
on the chance of meeting her old friend, wa.s torture 
to her. She was impatient to be gone. 

Miss MacGou'an could not find a ball of string, 
and after long search was forced to fall back (with 
many apologie,s) upon a piece that had .seen service 
Ijcfore. It seemed to Mis.s Maxwell that she would 
never be done tying up the parcel, yet a sort of 
pride foihade her to hurry the old lady by so much 
as a look. 

When the half-dozen little parcels of groceries 


were safely packed away in the basket— -one of 
superior style and finish — that Miss Maxwell carried 
on her left arm, the amount due was with some 
difficulty ascertained, and the bill, duly receipted, 
was laid on the counter. No sooner was this done 
than Miss Maxwell picked it up, folded it carefully, 
and put it into her purse. Then she took up her 
basket, and saying hurriedly, ‘ Good-day to ye, Miss 
MacGowan,’ prepared to depart. 

Miss MacGowan stood aghast. The cash nexus — 
to use a once familiar phrase— ha<l been entirely 
omitted! Miss MacGowan tried to speak, but no 
words would come. How could she frame a sen- 
tence that would not sound like an accusation ? 
And suppose Miss Maxwell should actually be under 
the impression that she had paid the hill ? Could 
anything he more dreadful ? It would be easy, as 
she reflected with a bitter pang, to prove that the 
money had not been paid, for the till was there to 
apeak for itself, and she did not dream for a moment 
that Miss Maxwell would think of disputing its 
silent testimony. It held nothing but a shilling 
and a few coppers. But to have opened her till 
would have Ijeen a confession of poverty such as 
Miss MacGowan had never yet made. She felt as 
if she would rather die than let the real state of 
things he known. But could she attbrd to lose such 
a sum ? 

Miss Maxwell was putting up her iimhrella in the 
little narrow doorway, for a shower had come on, 
and the umbrella stuck fast and would not go up. 
Now was the time, if she could only speak! But 
suppose Miss Maxwell were to say she had paid 
the money ? Her lips were moving, hut no sounds 
came. 

Miss Maxwell, still fighting with her umbrella and 
encumbered with her basket, noticed ]\Iiss Mac- 
Gowau’s expression, and came back into the shop. 

‘ What is ’t, Miss MacGou'an ? ’ she inquired. 

Miss MacGowan peered up the street between the 
glass jars of sweets in her window, then turned her 
head and peei’ed down the street. Yet .she said 
nothing. 

A sudden chill crept down Miss Maxwell’s .spine. 

‘ Miss MacGowan,’ she said solemnly, ‘ as I am a 
livin’ woman, I never paid you your account!’ 

‘ Miss Maxwell, as I ’m a livin’ woman, ye ne\'er 
did ! ’ 

Miss Maxwell set down her basket on tbe stone 
floor of the shop, and turned red as fire. 

‘ And you saw me j)Ut the receipt in my 
pui*se, and never said a word ! I can’t say 1 
think you did right. What if I had ne^'eT• thought 
of it?’ 

‘ Oh, I would have tellt ye the next time ye cam’ 
in,’ said Miss MacGowan, to whom the sudden relief 
came like a shock. ‘I can’t afford to lose seven and 
elevenpence like that.’ 

‘ But why didn’t you tell me at the time ?’ 

‘Well, I thought something else was in your 
mind. You seemed a hit distractit-like,’ said Miss 
MacGowan as she put down the change. 
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Misri Maxwell’s feeling of annoyance was now 
driven onfc and auuiliilated by a real fear. Miss 
MacGowan bad noticed her absence of mind. 
What if she slioiild ascribe it to its true cause? 
What if it should occur to her that she was 
.speaking of Colonel Napier at the time when she 
(Miss Maxwell) seemed to have lost her wits ? The 
suggestion made her turn hot all over, and brought 
so strange a look to her eyes that Miss MacGowan 
for the first time wondered what had occurred to 
upset her old acquaintance, , 

To think that any one should imagine that she, 
at her time of life, wois allowing her mind to run 
on a man! She felt as if she could never set foot 
ill Avonholme again, she was so ashamed. She 
liurried through the streets, terrified lest she should 
meet the Colonel at some corner, and with light, 
rapid steps climbed the steep lane that led to 
Rowan-Tree Cottage. 

Half-way up the brae a graceful, girlish figure 
came flying down the path to meet her. 

‘Auntie, what’s the liuiny, and you so loaded? 
Give me the basket. Wliy didn’t you tell Miss 
MacGowan to send up the things? And, oh! do 
you know, I have had a visitor while you were 
away. You •won’t guess who? Ah, I see you 
know ! Yes, it was Colonel Napier. I was down 
at the M’ell, and he came riding by, and he stopped 
to give his horse a drink, and so we got talking. He 
said he was an old friend of yours, and I asked him 
to come in and wait till you came home. He did 
come in, and sat for a while in the parlour; but 
he had to go, he said. I hope I didn’t do wrong, 
•auntie?’ 

‘ Wrong, child ? How?’ 

‘ Asking him in when you were out.’ 

‘ No, Ailie,’ said Miss Maxwell absently, ‘ Of 
course you did quite right.’ 

She allow'ed her niece to take the basket from her 
arm, and went slowly up the hill. She had just 
realised that she was very tired. 

At the top of the brae, under the large rowan- 
tree that gave its name to the cottage, stood Miss 
Maxwell’s dwelling. It was but a small place, and 
the rooms seemed smaller than one would have ex- 
pected to see them, on account of the thick stone 
walls. They were like rooms in a doll’s house, and 
the little garden on which tlie windows looked, with 
its narrow walks, tall borders of bushy box, and 
nimiatiire ilower-beds, looked like a doll’s garden. 
The furniture was old : some of it had been there 
for three generations. The chairs were spindle- 
legged and black as ebony. There was a square 
rosewood piano, a Broadwood, sweet in tone after 
half a century of use. The odour of preserved rose- 
lefives was everywhere, and mingled with the scent 
of the honeysuckle that clambered round the porch. 
lYheii they reached the cottage Miss Maxwell was 
glad to sit down and untie her bonnet-strings, while 
she Avatched Ailie get the dinner ready. Ailie, 
her niece and namesake, Avas a very pretty girl, 
Avith tile imnsual charm of white simplicity. She 


actually had not the faintest idea, how ])retty 
she was. There Avas little Avouder that Colonel 
Napier had AA^aited an hour for the return of his 
old friend. 

That night Miss Maxwell could not sleep. She 
blamed the weather. During these silent houns 
she made up her mind tha.t if (.!olonel Na])ier 
should come to see her she would receive him 
exactly as she Avould luiA'e Avelcomed any old ac- 
quaintance. They had never really been lovers, 
slie told berself— not rigbtly. It avus a lung, lung 
time ago, and of course, though she remembered, 
he had forgotten. SomehoAV it never occurred to 
her that he might he a married man. Next 
day Mias MaxAvell tried her best not to expect a 
visit from Colonel Napier, and she succeeded fairly 
well. 

On the morning after that she aAVoke with an 
iiiAA'ard conviction that he Avould call that day. 
When she had finished dre.ssiug she looked at her- 
self in the glass, and reflected that jierliaps it Avas 
just as Avell that the Colonel had not come the day 
before, Avdien she Av^as looking tired for Avaut of a 
night’s sleep. The gentle iulluences of her life, i)ure 
air, the companionship of birds and floAvers, early 
hours, the absence of worry and excitement, had been 
to her the elixir of youth. Her fair hair was still 
glossy and abundant ; her gentle lips Avere still fresh ; 
her complexion Avas as delicate as that of a girl. Her 
demeanour Avas staid, as became a Avomau of forty- 
three ; her movements were deliberate — a certain 
AA'cakness of the heart, from Avhich she had alAA’aj's 
suffered, made her careful about exerting herself — 
but in face and figure she was still young and 
Avinsorae. Slie turned aAA'ay from, the mirror with 
a blush and a little laugli that ended in a sigh. 

‘ You are looking bonny to-day, auntie,’ said 
Ailie the second as she looked at her aunt over the 
brealcfast-tahle. Miss Maxwell said nothing, but 
poured a second supply of cream into lier niece’s 
cup. Sbe Avas very fond of Ailie, Avliom she had 
brought uj) from childhood, and she often looked 
forward Avith something like dismay to the time 
Avhen they avouIcI be parted, for, as all the parish 
kncAA', Ailie w'as engaged to marry young Dr 
Hamilton, 

Miss MaxAvell had many presentiment.®., most of 
Avliicb turned out wrong, and AA’ere m.) more lu-ard 
of. For once, however, a jiremonition of hens 
beluwed in a conrscientiou.s manner. As siie Avas 
Avatering her miguo-uette that evening she Ava.s 
forced to press her baud suddenly to her side to 
check the beating of her heart, nearly dri)])i)ing the 
watering-can, for she could see the tiill figure of the 
Colonel moving ra2)idly across tlie strip of ground 
that sejiarated the garden from the open space at 
the top of the bi'ae. In another minute he came 
stalking across the garden, paying no attention to 
the twists of the baby footpaths, nor: injuring the 
flower-beds, but striding right over I hem, 

Sbe dropped the Avatering-ean. She forgot her 
gardening-gloA^es, covered Avith soil. She only saw 
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one tliing— Ills face. The six-and-tweuty years were 
mist that rolled away.’ Slie could not speak 
his name, nor, for a moment, could he utter hers. 
Ailie stood Ijy, oljservant, much interested. 

‘ Will ;\'ou not come into the liouse and drinlc a 
little raspberry vinegar or red-currant wine'?’ asked 
-Miss Maxwell wlien they liad returned to earth 
■again. Inwardly, the C(.)lonel shuddered at the 
Very names of those fearsome compounds ; hut he 
•dissembled successfully, and avoided the ordeal 
without giving offence — a thing Dr Hamilton, 
Ailie’s sweetheart, never managed to do. 

‘ Did you leave your horse at the well ? ’ asked 
Ailie ; and the Colonel, glad of an excuse for 
looking at her, turiied round to her quickly, 
saying: 

‘ No j 1 v'alked over fi'om Tweedhall, for I thought 
a horse might be in the way.’ 

Nothing Colonel Napier could have said could 
have impressed his listeners more than this common- 
jilace reply, for Tweedhall was an historic mansion, 
the residence of one of the county members, and the 
finest liouse in the Upper Ward. Nothing could 
have told them more plainly that he now belonged 
to a world very different from theirs, and was visit- 
ing them, not because they were equals, but because 
IMiss Maxwell and he were very old friends. Miss 
l\Iaxwell thought of the raspberry vinegar — which 
•on a hot day even the minister was glad to quaff — 
■and blushed. She was silent for a good part of the 
time the Colonel sat with them on the garden-seat. 
She could not help it. She felt as if she were in 
an unreal world — a world of dreams. He was 
so unlike what she had remembered, so unlike any 
picture her fancy had formed of him, yet so clearly, 
so emphatically Alec Napier and no other, that 
it seemed to her, intimate as they had been in 
the old days, she had never known the true man 
until now. 

Ill consequence of her silence the Colonel natu- 
rally addressed the greater part of his conversation 
to Ailie. Once, indeed, he ventured to call her by 
that sweet pet name, and Miss Maxwell gave a little 
start, thereby reminding him that the name was her 
own. How often it had fallen from his lips in days 
gone by ! 

Oiven two sympathetic women for listeners, and 
a soldier ivho is not too morbidly self-conscious to 
give a plain account of his adventures, there can he 
no lack of subjects for conversation. The Colonel’s 
visit was a great success, and in a day or two it was 
repeated. After that Rowan-Tree Cottage welcomed 
Iiiin, on an average, twice a week. He treated aunt 
and niece very much alilve, called both irajrartially 
l)y their Christian names, and told stories and re- 
tailed jokes with equal good-humour whether it was 
the old Ailie or the young Ailie that happened to 
be listening to him. People talked, of course. Some 
said that the doctor would need to look out, or he 
would lose his sweetheart; but Dr Hamilton went 
>on his way and took no notice. 

One night towards the end of July Miss Maxwell, 


who had been working in the garden in the 
sun all afternoon, felt ratlier tired, and after 
tea went out to the little arbour to rest. Ailie 
Avas out, having gone to take tea with a neigh- 
bour. The sun was near his setting, and the IcA-el 
rays made the windows of the luunble dwellings on 
the outskirts of the town shine like so many mirrors 
of burnished gold. The blue smoke went up straight 
into the still air from a hundred hearths. The 
evening scent of the sweet-peas and sweet-bi'iar, 
Nature’s incense, rose heavenward from a thousand 
censers tilled by angel hands. Miss ]\r,axAveirs eyes 
rose from the book she was reading, and her heart 
gave a j.tainfiil throb. Tbe tali tigure of Colonel 
Napier could be seen coming up the brae. .He Avent 
up to the cottage; the door stood open, and he Aveut 
inside. Then he reappeared, looking around him. 
In another moment he had spied her out, and came 
toAvards her, upright, smiling, Avith outstretched 
hand, just like the Alec she had knoAvn long ago ! 

Almost in silence he took her hand and seated 
himself by her side. 

For some minutes the silence continued. 

‘Where’s Ailie?’ he asked; and she told him. 
There AA’as not a trace of disappointment in his 
face. 

‘ Do you remember when you used to go fishing 
Avith me in the Avon 'I ’ he asked, turning towards 
her Avith a smile. ‘ You Avere the only exception to 
the rule that no girls Avere alloAved to go fishing.’ 

She laughed a pleasant, musical laugh. 

‘ Yes,’ she said ; ‘ and I remember you used to 
make me carry the bait-can and our “ pieces.” That 
Avas my share in the pleasuring.’ 

‘ Surely I Avasu’t so bad as all that !’ he laughed ; 
‘ though I dare say I Avas a little beast. Most boys 
are. But do you remember the turnip -lantern 
I made for you one Hallowe’en, and Iioav you 
frightened old Mrs Semple nearly out of lier 
wits Av ith it 1 ’ 

Of course she remembered. Wliat incident of 
those dear days had she forgotten ? They Avent on 
talking of the past — of old men and Avomeu noAV 
in their quiet resting-places in tiie churchyard on 
the hill, of some avIio had AAaxndered over the seas 
never to return, of some Avho had boy.s and lassies 
playing Avhere they themselves used to plaj' — till 
the sun Avent down, and the long gloaming faded 
into night. But the last memory — the memory of 
the morning Avheu he came through the Avet clover 
in the clear, fresh light of the summer sunrise to 
bid her fareAvell — Avas not recalled. Why did he 
hesitate to speak of it, she Avondered ? Surely not 
because he feared that it might cause her pain ? 
She Avould mention it herself, lest any such thought 
should he lingering in his mind. But she could 
not. Could it be that to him, as to her, it Avas too 
tender a spot to be touched, eA^er so gently ? Could 
it be that it avus of that time he Avas thinking 
Avhen he fell into silence — that the old feeling was 
returning? 

The thought caused her a thrill of pleasure so 
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keen that it was almost pain, and she suddenly put j 
her hand to her heart. | 

‘ You are not looking well, Ailie,’ said the Colonel ! 
anxiously. 

‘1 overtired myself a little to-day gardening in 
the sun. Jt will pass off. No, 1 don’t want any- 
thing, thank you. It is nothing to make a fuss 
about.’ 

They sat talking some little time longer, and 
then the Colonel rose to go. It was now as dark 
as it would be till the gray dawn appeared. At 
jiarting he bent down and kissed her hand, and the 
tears stood in her eyes as .she watched him jiass out 
of sight. 

At the foot of the brae, close to the well where he 
had fir.st seen her, he met Ailie. He had been afraid 
that he had lingered too long — that he would miss 
her altogether. 

‘Shall you be at home to-morrow night, Ailie?’ 
he said in a whisper. And, remembering that it 
was prayer-meeting night, she answered, ‘ Not to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Then I will write,’ he said hurriedly. ‘There 
is something I must say to you, and I can’t stop 
now, and have to go to Edinburgh to-morrow. I 
will write.’ 

He was agitated, unlike himself, and Ailie could 
easily guess what it wa,s he wanted to say to her. 
She would gladly have spared him the pain of 
her answer ; but he gave her no opportunity. He 
pressed her hand and was gone. 

0^ the following evening she Avent as usual to the 
prayer-meeting, leaving her aunt at home. It was a 
little after nine when she reached the cottage on her 
return. The door stood wide open, according to the 
custom of the house. She stepped inside, and called 
out, ‘ Auntie 1’ but there was no answer. She knew 
that her aunt was in, for she had seen the glimmer 
of the lamp in the parlour Avindow as she passed it, 
and thought that her aunt must have fallen aslee]A 
on the sofa. She o])ened the parlour door and looked 
in. Her aunt avus not on the sofa; she AA'as sitting 
at the table, a sheet of paper and a letter before her. 
Apparently she had fallen asleep as she Avrote, for 
her head had fallen forward, and was resting on her 
' left arm as it lay on the table. 

‘Auntie, hadn’t you better go to bed ? ’ 

One terrified scream rang through the silent 
house. Then a dead silence. The gentle spirit 
had fled. 

Ailie bent doAvn and kissed the cold Avhite face, 
and then the tears and sobs burst out. 

‘Oh auntie, more than a mother to me!’ she 
cried, and hid her face in the de?ir»dead woman’s 
skirts. 

When she was a little calmer she rose, saying to 
herself that she must go at once and get lielp. But 
as she Avas leaving the room the letter lying on the 
table caught her eye. It began, ‘My dear Ailie,’ 
and Ava.s very short — a confession of love and an 
offer of marriage. It was the letter that Colonel 
Napier had said he would Avrite to her. The pen 



Avas still grasped in the dead Avoman’s fiiigers. She 
had been, in the act of ansAvering the letter avIkmi 
she died. And OA’-er her shoulder the girl read ; 

‘My OWN DEAR Alec, — Y ou have made me Aany 
happy — so happy that I ’ 

There the letter ended. The fulfiliueiiL of lier 
lifelong desire had been a Aveight of happiness too 
great for the gentle heart that Avould noA'er heat 
again. 

In Scotland there are no coroners and coroners’ 
juries to pry into the secrets of the dead and i)arade 
them before the public eye. So Miss MaxAvell's 
secret died with her. No one but Ailie ever knew 
that the loA'e she had thought her OAvn had been 
given to another. 

Just before the coffin Avas closed Ailie slipped infL» 
the thin white fingers the Colonel’s letter and the 
unfinished reply to it. She did not herself write 
to the Colonel, but asked the minister, Avhen lie 
.should see him on the day of the funeral, to let him 
knoAA', as gently as he could, that she had been 
engaged to Dr Hamilton for tAVo years, and Avould 
be married to him in October. And as in Scotland 
women do not follovi' their dear ones to the grave, 
she and the Colonel did not meet again. He left 
the country soon after, and AA’ent back to India, 
little dreaming that his love-letter lay in his ohi 
SAveetlieart’s coffin, or that her parting Avords had 
been to him ; ‘ You have made me very happy.’ 

A SONG OF EXILE. 

Oklv a shell on the seashore lying, 

Yet it sjoeaks Avith an eloquence rare to me ; 

For its song is an old-time song undying 
Of a misty isknd across the sea. 

It sings of the Homeland’s moors and heather ; 

It sings of the Homelanil's gowaned braes ; 

It sighs for the Homeland’s stui'dy weather, 

’Mid the burning beat of our summer days. 

In my dear gray Homeland the autumn dieth 
A death like a grand old Viking brave ; 

In this baked laud of the veldt slie hietli, 

Unseen, unknown, to a felon’s grave. 

’Mid all the wealth of the sun’s bright splendour. 

One toucdi Tiniss from our Northland days; 

’Tis the twilight hour, when .shy thoughts, tender, 
Wake in the warmth of the hearthstone’s blaze. 

There’s mount and sea, and there’s kloof and kopje. 
There’s ‘space’ in my land of exile here; 

Eut never a field of corn and poppy. 

Nor lilt of a burnie meets my ear. 

There ’s a hand-grip tight for the exile lonely ; 

But, YarroAv mine ! when I think of you, 

I have many friends, hut have one love only ; 

My Scottish heart is for ever true. 

Mary .^damson. 

Cavetown. 
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THE FIGHTHSTG POWER OF MODERN WARSHIPS. 

By Aechibald S. Hued, Author of Naval Efficiency, The British Fleet, See. 



I^HE old three-decker on which Nelson 
fouglit and died was a less \T.xlner- 
aixle instrument of warfare in its day 
than the most perfect modern battle- 
ship. Mechanics, as we use the word, 
entered into the .construction and 
management of the former hardly at all, and the 
winds were the motive-power, ixncertain and erratic ; 
whereas the battleship of the twentieth century is 
a box of complicated machinery for dealing destruc- 
tion, a self-contained floating batteiy of which it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the crew press 
tlie button and machines of one type or another do 
the rest. Sailors were real sailors in Nelson’s time, 
and every single operation was done by hand ; but 
sailors are, to a great extent, mechanics noxv, and 
it is in the light of this change that the whole 
system of training officers and men for the British 
fleet has been revolutionised. 

A battleship their, as to-day, was merely a moving 
gun-platform. Size and many details of construc- 
tion have been altered from year to year ; but tlie 
governing conditions have remained the same, 
because Nature’s laws are immutable. What pro- 
gress there has been in the science of naval warfare 
has conspired against the great man-of-war. Her 
]iower of attack has been immensely developed, but 
the forces making for her destruction have advanced 
even more rapidly. The Victory carried no gun 
larger than the 42-pOunder of smooth-bore ; her 
armament comprised thirty 42- and 32-pounders, 
thirty 24-pounders, forty 12-pounders, and some car- 
ronades, all of them mere blocks of cast-iron. This 
ship, possibly the most famous of her period, cost 
complete less than one hundred thousand pounds. 
The British Admiralty have under construction at 
present eight battle.ships, which are known as ‘the 
Kiny Edward VII. class,’ of 16,350 tons, and each 
will represent no less than one and a half millions 
sterling when ready for sea. The KEig Edward VIL 
will mount four 850-pounders (12-in. calibre), four 
350-pounders (9 •25-in.), ten 100-pounders (6-in.), 
and twenty-eight 12- and 3-pounders, all weapons 
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of the greatest penetrative power, owing to high ex- 
plosives and rifled bores. The largest pieces oii board 
these newest men-of-war, costmg nearly ten thou- 
sand pounds each, are wound with one hundred and 
twenty-two miles of wire-ribbon to give strength 
and elasticity, an operation which occupies three 
weelvs, workiirg night and day, and a single gun 
cannot be manufactured under twelve months, so 
elaborate is the process. Any one of these wonderful 
pieces of ordnance can perforate thirty-two inches 
of iron at two thou.sand yards, and throw a shell of 
850 lb. neai'ly twenty miles. In every detail of the 
construction and fitting out of modern men-of-war 
the latest secrets of science are applied. The Victory 
remained in the first fighting-line of the British for 
over fifty years— she was, in fact, forty years old 
when Nelson’s flagship at Trafalgar ; not a single 
ship built as recently as the Naval Defence Act 
of 1889 is considered fit to be in the Empire’s 
first war-fleet, that stationed in the Mediterranean. 
These contrasts are imi>ressive, especially to the 
taxpayer who has to pay the bill. 

The limitations of the modern man-of-war were 
illustrated by the events at Port Arthur and 
Chemulpo which marked the opening of the war 
between Eussia and Japan. In a matter of less than 
thirteen hours, between midnight and one o’clock 
the next afternoon, Eussian battleships and cruisers, 
amongthe best and newest of the world’s navies, and 
representing no less than six million pounds, were 
put out of action ; two were sunk, three had to lie 
beached to escape the same fate, and the others were 
seriously damaged. , In face of such a dramatic coup, 
can it be denied , that with all its power the modern 
large ship-of-wat ; is more vulnerable than the old 
picturesque sailing-ship in its day? The two first- 
class battleships which were torpedoed were capable 
of pumping metal at a high velocity into an enemy 
at the rate of nearly eighteen tons a minute when 
all the guns were in action at once, and yet in an. 
instant they ■were pierced by torpedoes and had 
gaping holes in their hulls through Avhich the 
water streamed. It was a midnight attack, and in 
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all the story of naval warfare it will stand otrt as 


of tlie might of ships of from 6000 to 10,000 ton; 


one of the most dramatic incidents ever recorded. 

IVliat effect this triumph of the torpedo will 
have on the policy of other navies in the construc- 
tion of sliips it would be hazardous to prophesy ; 
luit it drives liome the triith that in these days no 
sliip which is stationary is safe nnless it laagers 
hehind a breakwater or other defence-work. This 
is no fresh revelation ; it is on this account tliat 
many millions sterling are now being .spent in 
harbour- works at Dover, Portland, Malta, Gib- 
raltar, and elsewhere. On the other hand, it is a 
commentary, graphic and decisive, on the vulner- 
able character of these marvellous creations of the 
shipbuilder, the gunmaker, and the armour-manu- 
facturer. In the twinkling of an eye their work 
on one battleship, representing, it is calculated, one 
million .six lunidred and seventy-eight thousand 
days’ labour, may be rendered for the time being 
purposeless and of no avail. Huge mastodons of 
war, in fact, cannot drop anchor for a night in safety 
even in a harbour protected by a hundred or more 
poAverful guns of shore batteries, as at Port Arthur, 
but must be sheltered from harm Avith as much 
solicitude as though they Avere built of tinfoil. Even 
Avhen they are making their furroAv proudly on some 
sunlit sea they may receive a fatal blow. The battle- 
ship Victoria, controlled by some of the ablest officers 
in the British navy, could not Avithstand the firm 
touch of the cold-steel ram of the battleship Gamper- 
doion, though the latter Avas only steaming at the rate 
of six knots an hour. This is much less than half the 
speed at which squadrons manoeuvre in peace, and 
about one-third the rate at which they might he re- 
quired to moA'e in Avar to obtain some tactical advan- 
tage representing, it may be, the difference hetu’cen 
Auctory and defeat. ITithiu less than fifteen minutes 
the Victoria sank in the depths off Tripoli, Syria, 
carrying Avith her Admiral Sir George Tryon and 
three hundred and fiftj^-eight ofllcers and men. Such 
tragedies are of infrequent occurrence not because 
these ships, ranking among the most Avonderful crea- 
tions of the hand of man, are immune from danger, 
but because tlie Immaii A\'ills Avhicli control them 
are ever on their guard, day and night, in sumsliine 
and in fog, and fortunately the seas are broad. 

The modern AAnrship is one of the greatest 
trimnplis of science. The Aveight of guns and 
armour (representing roughly half the cost of the 
AAdiole ship) Avliich can be carried is limited. The 
progre.ss of .scientific inve.stigation has rendered 
the fifty-ton wire-Avouud gun more poAverful than 
the fatuous ‘Woolwich infant’ in the force of 
the blow delivered, and the hardening process 
of armour manufacture has given the latest; type 
tAVO and a half times the resistance of Avrought- 
iron Avith Avhich the Warrior and other early battle- 
ships A\'ere clad for protection. In spite of these 
facts, Avhich should make for increased poAver with 
less Av'eight, the size and the cost of men-of-Avar have 
continued to advance. In the period immediately 
preceding the Naval Defence Act Ave were proud 


representing each about three-quarters of a million 
sterling. To-day no nation is satisfied Avith less than 
13,000 or 14,000 tons; and Great Britain, Paissia, 
and the United States are l)uilding tAveh'e A-essels 
displacing betAveen 16,000 and lOj.fiOO tons of Avater, 
and there is eA’ery reason to believe that before 
many montbs are past .ships of 18,000 tons Avill 
be imder construction in England. In tbc race for 
sea-poAver, every nation is Avatching rivals ; and 
since tbe larger the ship the more numerous the 
guns and the greater the 2 )OAver, they all move along 
the same line, and more and more the lAolicy ex- 
pre,ssed in the phrase ‘putting all your eggs in one 
basket ’ is becoming the policy of the world, klan 
is an imitative creature, cind Avhether this tendency 
to great size is right or wrong matters not one jot. 
Even navies suffer from A'agaries of fashion; ‘A’ 
has acted on some innovation, and therefore ‘B,’ 
‘C,’ and ‘D ’ folloAV, Avith the result that no one is 
the better off in the long-run of those which can 
afford to keep pace in the contest. It is not every 
nation, hoAveA'er, which can afford to invest a million 
and a half sterling in a single moving gun-platform, 
and to go on year after year adding to the number of 
these leviathans of aamt. Many of the q)Oorer coun- 
tries— notably Italy and Spain, and even France to 
some extent — are dropping out in tbe race for .sea- 
power. Armadas of war in these days are only for 
peojAles AA'bo have deep jiurses, liigli technique, and 
either great over-sea possessions and commerce like 
Great Britain, or Amunting ambitions like Germany 
and Russia. Even Japan, with her limited financial 
resources, lias ordered in England lately tAVo shiijs 
of 16,400 tons. Why, it may be asked, should these 
people of the Pacific, Avho need to hnshand their 
means, indulge in such luxuries ? The answer may 
be found in tbe Russian sbijibuilding yaixls in the 
Baltic, Avliere tAvo men-of-Avar of the same immense 
size and unparalleled power are being built. 

Thus is tbe competition in men-of-Avar 2>roceed- 
ing. Huge .ships are being conflicted and sent to 
sea Avhicb can hurtle tbrongli space anything up to 
nine, ten, or eleven tons of metal from their guns 
each minute, and possess complete belts of Krup]) 
armour from nine to eleA^en inches thick ; their 
hulls ai’C divided and subdivided into liimdreds of 
cellular coufiartments as a partial .safeguard against 
sinking in case of injury ; they haA*e jirojjelling 
machinery rojiresenting tbe strength of ninety 
thousand men — a small arnjy curjis ; Avitb seventy 
or eighty auxiliary engines for sup^ilying ammuni- 
tion, training tbc guns, raising and lowering boats, 
steering, A'entilating, and heating the ships ; equip- 
ment for discharging torpedoes and mining a 
harbour, and capacit,y for carrying some two thou- 
sand tons of coal and quantities of food and stores 
sufficient to enable them to go half round tbe Avorlcl. 

In addition to these meu-uf-war of tbe first-class, 
Ave have other ships — armoured cruisers — costing 
from three-quarters of a million to one million ster- 
ling ajtiecG, AA'hich have armoured belts of less thick- 
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iittss, ami heavy hut less jjowerful guns, which 
.ai'(3 also mounted with armour protection. The 
balance iii the compromise hetwecii gun-power, 
armotir, and engines in their case has been in the 
direction of speed. They are battleships to all 
intents and purposes, the largest more powerful 
in attack and defence than battleships of twelve 
years ago, sitch as those of ‘the JRmjal Sovereign 
class,’ with the tactical advantage of great speed. 
Swift steaming powers are recognised in these days 
as a fighting asset. If two ships meet, the faster 
man-of-war will decide if it will fight — will fix 
not only the range at which the action shall take 
jilaee, hnt also determine very largely the tactical 
formation. It may have very long-range guns, 
which will enable it to keep oxrtside the zone of 
fire of its antagonist while it is itself planting shots 
in rapid succession on its opponent ; and the latter 
in such circumstances is in the position of a i^ngilist 
with his hand.s tied behind his back. Since Great 
Britain is specially open to commerce destruction, 
the naval authorities have built thirty -three 
armoured cruisers in the past six years. The 
swiftest of them, displacing 14,100 tons of water, 
have obtained a speed of over twenty-four knots, 
equivalent to twenty-seven and a half land-miles 
an hour. These are the modern corsairs of the 
sea, the fastest steaming men-of-war of the great 
classes in the world, battleships in all but name, 
with the tactical benefit of immense speed, which 
has so impressed Colonel Cuixiberti, the naval con- 
structor of the Italian navy, that he has set himself 
the task of producing battleships of standard fight- 
ing power and the speed of armoured cruisers — the 
Victor .Emanuele and her sister-ships, veritable battle- 
ships with two 12-inch (850-lb. projectile) and twelve 
8 -inch guns (260 -lb. projectile), and a .speed of 
twenty-two knots an hour, or three knots more 
than the fastest existing battle.ship in any fleet. 

The heavy ships of the world’s fleets are Imilt for 
the use of the gun, hnt of late years the antagonism 
of the torpedo has become more pronounced, and 
the success of the mosquito-craft of the Japanese in 
their midnight attack upon the Russian shiy)s at 
Port Arthur will once more encourage those who 
hold that this wonderful arm, tlie most .scientific 
weapon ever constructed, will eventually drive the 
gi'cat ships off the seas. At present, opinion has 
crystallised to this extent. It is admitted that 
battleships and cruisers cannot safely lie in an open 
harbour ; hut it is generally held that, at least 
during daylight, their light guns discharging a 
shower of projectiles, and the fact that they can 
keeji moving, will render torpedo attack in the open 
sea most ditncnlt. On the other hand, those wdio are 
best fjualified to speak of the power of the torpedo, 
ollicers of the fleet who have made this weapon 
their s]')ecial study, demur to this qualification. 
Their view is that the torpedo is a menace by day 
aud by night : by day through the medium of the 
submarine navigated below the sxxrface, out of sight; 
and at night by reason of the comparative invisi- 


bility of the surface torjiedo-craft, which can launch 
their automobile weapon xvlien still two thousand 
or three thousand yards from the foe, according to 
the type of torj)edo used. Repeatedly tlie sub- 
marine in peace manceuvres with the French fleet 
has succeeded in torpedoing battleships in open 
daylight without being observed by the lookouts 
of big ships. In onr own fleet in tlie Mediterranean, 
torpedo craft, ordinary boats and ‘ destroyers,’ have 
had notalile successes. 

As long ago as 1897 the late Vice-Admiral P. IT. 
Oolomh, a most distinguislied authority, expressed 
the view that torpedo-boat dostroyei's, probably of 
an armoured type, would siipensede battleships. 
Torpedo-boats, be said, bad means of escape open 
to no other vessel, and Aveve capable of facing, when 
in sufficient numbers, any type of existing battle- 
ships. The safety of the battleship used to be her 
speed. Nowq in smooth Avater, the torpedo-boat 
destroyer beats her by aboArt ten knots an hour. 
England, AA'hich had occupied the highest place in 
asserting the stability of the position in war to be 
taken by battleships of vast dimensions, heavily 
gunned and armoured, had become the foremost 
nation in denying that stability : first, by declaring 
provision of shelter in liarboura an absolute neces- 
sity ; secondly, by declaring that battlesliips at sea 
required the protection of torpedo vessels ; and, 
thirdly, by producing a type of torpedo vessel 
which must he more completely master of the 
battleship than anything ever heard of before, 
TAvent,y-five destroyers could be put afloat at the 
cost of one battleship. Wliat, then, asked the 
Admiral, is the Avliole position t He ansAvered the 
question for himself : ‘ It seems to be either of tA\'o 
things — (1) that the AA'hole theory of battleships, 
being a something AA’hich can only he matched at 
the same cost by her equal, is an idle dream; 
(2) that the destroyer is at pi'esent the Ixattleship.’ 
It AA’as plain that fifteen destroyers acting together 
could not noAv be matched at the same cost 
by anything afloat. Miglit they not, he added, 
reasonably expect shortly the perfectly armoured 
toi'pedo A'essel, sea-goiug, comfortable to liA^e in, and 
Avith seA’-en or eight knots more speed than any 
po.ssible armoured ship of the present tyj)e ? 

It must he admitted that the vieAvs of Admiral 
Colomb have not yet found wide acceptance ; but 
now that the newest torpedo is an accurate Aveax^on 
up to three thousand yard.s, an increase of one 
thousand yards in range since he Avrote, and the 
submarine has taken its x^lace in the fleets of Great 
Britain and of France, Admiral Colomb’s aTcaa’s, 
if expressed to-day, w’ould not be regarded as so 
reA'olutionary as they were seA’en years ago. 

The Aveakness of the armoured .ship to torpedo 
attack arises from the fact that the protection 
afforded by the belt, adopted as protection agaiirst 
the gun, stops just Avhere the .sxffiere of action of 
the torpedo, travelling bcneatli the AA’ater, Ijcgin.s. 
Vessels, it is true, are giAmn double bottoms ; but all 
experience sho-ws that a torpedo wduch strikes a 
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slajj, exploding its eliarge of two luuidrcd pounds 
of gun-cotton, makes short work of all such cellular 
arrangements. Already the torpedo has radically 
altered many accepted notion.? as to the methods of 
waging war, Owing to the menace of this instru- 
ment, .ship.? will no longer he able to carry out a 
clo.se l)lockade of a port in which torpedo craft are 
known to be, and no hai’bour Avill be safe to large 
.sliips which has not a properly devised boom to 
close at night the entrances whei’C the permanent 
harbour enclosure .stojis. If the battleship is not 
doomed — and it has not come to that yet— its free- 
dom of action has been considerably restricted in 
consequence of the development of this weapon 
which sneaks swiftly and all-umseen below the 
water at a speed of thirty miles an hour, and with 
sure purpose, owing to a gyroscopic mechanism, 
delivers a deadly blow. It is sometimes urged 
that in only one case in ten will the weapon strike. 
Even on this hypothesi.?, torpedo attack will be 
worth the risk of some failures. Torpedoes costing 
only about five hundred pounds each are cheap in 
comparison with the huge battleships and cruisers 
of to-day. In narrow waters such as the English 
Channel, where France is marshalling this year no 
fewer than twenty-four submarines, in addition to 
about one hundred surface torpedo craft, the tor- 
pedo will prove a most serious menace ; and even if 
it should disappoint its most entbusiastic adherents, 
it will undoubtedly exert a most potent moral influ- 
ence on the nerves of the crews of large .ships. The 
power of battleships and cruisers is immense. But 
they stand disarmed to a great extent at night ; 
and by day, in narrow w^aters, their most important 
defence is their mobility, their ability to keep 
moving and altering course, so that they may never 
be in the same position two minutes together. 

No doubt the torpedo’s claim to the mastery of 
the seas will not he admitted or finally dismissed 
until some great opportunity has put it to a veri- 
table test under the grim conditions of war. In the 
meantime the gun will continue to be regarded as 
the primary arm of large men-of-war. So long as 
these views hold, it is, therefore, of the greatest im- 
portance that gunnery should be the first object of 
naval training. At Port Arthur the fight on the 
day following the midnight attack was carried out 
at a range of three miles. At .such a distance even 


the best guns will be ineffective unless Ijebind Lheni 
are men who are as perfect in. their u.se a.s continual 
hard practice can make them. It is tlie besst gunners 
who will win in a fight in the open sea, which it i.s 
certain will begin while the fleets are three or four 
miles apart. At such a range the gnu is the only 
weapon. When opposing baUle.shi}).s have come 
within about five thousand yards of one another 
each will be al.de — if the men are quick — to deliver 
from the four liJ-iuch guns each minute, six or seven 
850-lb. j)rojectile.s — not solid shot as in former days, 
but steel shells which will penetrate at this distance 
six inches of Krupp, and then explode, .spreading 
destruction far and wide ; and in addition from one 
broadside will issue from thirty to tliirty-.six 100-lb. 
projectiles which will do imtold damage to tlie 
superstructure of an enemy, l)esides carrying desola- 
tion into the portions of the ve.ssel unprotected l)y 
armour. It is difficult to picture in the mind’s eye 
the result of such a deadly cannonade by many 
ships on each side even for ten minutes, during 
which the oppo.sing warship.? will prol.)ably l)e 
drawing closer and the aim becoming move certain. 
In these few minutes the balance of victory will 
be turned to one side or the other. Then, as tlie 
distance lessens, if the attendant torpedo craft creep 
forward from the main fleets to provide a diversion, 
it is the small guns, the 12- and 3-pounder.s, with a 
perfect storm of projectiles and their mobility, which 
will be the only defence of the big ships. 

De.spite the opinions of believers in the coming 
apotheosis of the torpedo, it is a ren.'s.suring fact that 
most of the Great Powers continue to build battle- 
sbips and huge cruisers. There is no indication of 
any slackening. At the same time, we may he at the 
turn of the wheel. There was never a time -w'hen 
more study was being applied to tlie perfection of 
craft .sjiecially fitted to carry on mosquito warfare, 
or when more money was being spent upon the 
construction of torpedo vessels of various type.s. 
Over a thou.sand little .ships relying for attack 
upon the torpedo instead of the gun are now in- 
cluded in the fleets of the sea-nations. Their role, 
in war-time will he to destroy the great ships on 
which the supremacy of Great Britain mainly 
depends. On the extent of the fulfilment of their 
mission will depend the future evolution of the 
older and larger types of men -of- war. 
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CHAPTER XVriX. — LADY JUDITH SPEAKS. 


tahle-d’Mfe at Sheringham that or Kensington High Street— some of the men in 

evening differed little from that at evening-clothes and others not; tbe majoi-ify of 

any other sea.side hotel. The ma- the women affecting that mo.st handy makeshift, 
jority of the guests were holiday- the blouse. A few were sturdy middle-aged men 

makers from London in smart City- of means, who had come there for golf and not 

built ‘lounge-.suits,’ the womenfolk for lounging in beach-tents or promenading on 
being dressed by tbe provider.? of Westbourne Grove the asphalt : these formed a clique apart. 
— — There wa>s a time— when I was a homeless 
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of its gaiety, its eliatter, and its continual change ; 
hut after years of it, drifting hither and thither over 
two continents, 1 hated it all, from tlie gold-braided 
liall -porter who turns up his nose at a half-crown 
tip to the frock-coated, hand-chating manager who, 
for some reason unaccountaljle, often affects to be 
thought a foreigner. You may be fond of the airy, 
changeful existence of food and friends which you 
obtain in hotels ; but I am confident that your 
opinion, woidd coincide with mine if you had had 
such a long and varied experience of gilded discom- 
fort combine(.l with elastic bills as had been my lot. 
Try a modern hotel ‘ of the first order '' in Cairo, on 
t.iie Riviera, or at any other place that is the mode 
to-day, in England or out of it, and I think youAvill 
agree with my contention. 

Many a time for the purposes of my books I had 
studied the pliantasmagoria of life as seen at the 
table-d’hMe, especially in the gambling-centres of 
Aix, Ostend, and the patchouli-perfumed ‘ Monte,’ 
where one often meets strange tyxjes and with 
strange stories ; hut the crowd of the seaside resorts, 
whether at aristocratic Arcachon or popular Margate, 
are never any more interesting than the hustle of 
the London streets. 

Therefore, on this night I left the table quickly, 
refusing to be drawn into a long scientific discussion 
liy a neighbour on my right, who was probably a 
very worthy lawyer’s clerk on holiday, and evidently 
knew hut a smattering of his subject, and went forth 
to stroll up over the golf-links in the direction of 
Weyhourne. 

I wondered what Wyman had discovered regard- 
ing the disappearance of the Earl of Glenelg aiid 
his connection with The Closed Book. Those .strange 
words of the terrified, white-faced girl, his daughter, 
still rang in my ears — her face still haunted me. 
Student of human character as I was, I had never 
seen terror and despair in a woman’s face before. 
But one is a student always. 

Koyes, too, had continued a careful watch upon 
the house in Harpur Street, where, I had no doubt, 
the hook liad been regained l>y some professional 
thief. Selby evidently believed that a burglary 
had been committed, j’et feared to inform the police 
])ecau3e the only thing taken chanced to be a piece 
of stolen property. Hence he could only sit down 
and abuse his ill-lnck. Noyes had certainly very 
neatly checkmated the conspirators, whoever they 
were or whatever their object — the latter ajq^arently 
being the recovery of the hidden gold. 

For the resent, eager as I was to commence 
investigations, I could only wait. 

The sun had set away across the sea facing me, 
and as I walked over the cliffs a welcome breeze 
s’i.)rang up, refreshing after the heat of the hotel 
<iining-room. The way was lonely and well suited 
to my train of thought. It led over a xfface known 
by the gruesome designation of Dead Man’s Hill, 
4ind then straight across to the Weyhourne coast- 
guard station, staudiug as it does high and alone 
on tliat wind-swept coast. From the coastguard on 


duty I incpiired my way to Kclling Hard, whence, I 
had been told, there was a road inland to Kelling 
Street, which led on over Muckleburgh Hill tbrongh 
Wey bourne village and back to Sberingbam. The 
bearded old sailor standing before tlie row of low 
wliitewashed cottages pointed out a path down the 
hill, telling me that I should find tlie road a mile 
farther on, at a place called the Quag ; then, as it 
was growing dark, I wished him good-night and 
swung along the footjmth he had indicated. 

I am a good walker, and wanted exercise after 
that long transcription I had made earlier in the 
day. 

Having gone about three-quarters of a mile on 
that unfrequented path, .1 ascended again to the toj) 
of the cliff, where a hedgerow with a gate sepai'ated 
one jDasture from another, yet so occupied was I 
with my own thoughts that I did not at first 
notice this gate. 

WTien, howev'er, I raised my head suddenly 1 was 
close ux)on it, and saw standing beyond a woman’s 
figure darkly outlined against the clear afterglow. 

I looked again as I came quickly along the path in 
her direction, and my heart for a moment stood still. 

Surely my eyes deceived me! She was looking 
straight at me, as though hesitating to come through 
the gate until after I had x)a.ssed ; and he.side her, 
also regarding my approach with suspicion, stood a 
big black collie dog. 

I drew nearer, and had placed my hand upon the 
latch when our eyes met again. 

No ; I was not mistaken ! She was the white- 
faced girl I had seen jiass along Harpur Street, the 
woman from whose lixDs had come that exclamation 
of blank desxmir, the woman to whom the sign of 
the hear was the sign of death. 

For a few seconds I l.ielieved that my constant 
thoughts of her had caused my vision to play some 
sorry trick ; hut, fumbling clumsily with the gate 
while she stood aside mode.stly to allow me to pa.ss, 
I again reassured myself that it was actually Lord 
Glenelg’s daughter. 

Why had she followed me there ? That was the 
first question that arose to my mind, for all these 
strange occui'renees connected with The Closed Book 
had aroused my suspicion. 

She glanced at me once, then dropiicd her eyes, 
and held the collie by his collar for want of some- 
thing else to do. Her face was .still pale and 
slightly drawn, and her ej-es betrayed a deep, all- 
consuming anxiety ; hut her countenance was, I suav, 
really more beautiful than it had appeared to me on 
that wet night in the dismal London street.s. 

All these details I took in at a single glance. The 
all-important question was whether it were ^visdom 
to speak to her. 

We were strangers. Perhaps she had not noticed 
me on that night in London— in all xn'ohability she 
had not. Yet, if she were unaware of my existence, 
why should .she follow me to Norfolk ? 

To speak luiglit not be a very diplomatic move ; 
but I suddenly recollected her desjiair at seeing the 
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jnj'dfcerious sign of the boar, and her father’s apparent 
disregard of her future. 

Sueh being the case, ought Ave not to be ac- 
(luainced t 

This argument decided me, and Avith some hesita- 
tion I raised luy hat after I had passed through tlie 
gate to where she stood, and in faltering tones begged 
to be allowed to introduce myself. 

She frowned Avith displeasure, and next moment 
I saw I had made a false move. 

‘ I really liave not the pleasure of your accpiaint- 
auce, sir,’ she answered in a musical A'oice, but Avith 
a natural chilly hauteur. ‘I am not in the habit 
of accepting self-introductions from strangers,’ she 
added. 

Her reply, if a trifle superior in tone, Avas neA'-er- 
theless the only one that could be expected of a 
modest, high-minded Avoman. 

‘ I have the honour of knoAving you only by 
sight, I admit,’ I Avent on quickly, eager to re- 
move her false impression, my hat still in my 
hand. ‘ My name is Allan Kennedy, by profession 
a novelist ’ 

‘ You 1 ’ she gasped, interrupting me. ‘ You 
are Mr Kennedy ? ’ and her face blanched in an 
instant. 

‘ That is my ixaiue,’ I answered, much surprised at 
its effect upon her. But taking up the cue quickly, 
I said, ‘Perhaps I need say nothing further, save 
that our interests are identical.’ 

She looked puzzled, and declared that she did 
not understand. 

‘ Then forgive me if I mention a matter that must 
be distasteful to you, for I only do so in order to 
show how desirous I am of becoming your friend if, 
after inquiries about me, you Avill allow me,’ I said. 
‘ I)o you recollect the other night dressing in clothes 
that Avere not your own, and, accompanied l)y your 
father the Earl, paying a secret visit to a certain 
street in Bloomsbmy 1 ’ 

Her face fell. She held her breath, Avonderiiig 
how niueh I IcueAv. 

‘Do you recollect, too, hoAV heaAuIy the rain fell, and 
how you turned from Theobald’s Road into Harpiir 
Street in search of something ? You saAv the sign — 
the stuffed bear-cub in the Avindow — the fatal sign.’ 

She AA-as silent. Her lips tAvitched, but for a feAV 
moments no sound came from them. Slie Avas 
diuufounded, and unable to speak. At last she 
stammered: 

‘ I know, I know ! But Avliy do you torture me 
like this,’ she cried, ‘ you Avho evidently knoAV the 
truth ? ’ 

‘Unfortunately I do not knoAv the truth,’ I de- 
clared. ‘ I may as Avell tell you, however, that I 
overheard your exclamation when your eyes fell upon 
the sign in that dingy upper room, and I followed 
you both home to Grosveuor Street, determined that 
if you Avould allow me I Avould stand your friend. 
Because of that I have ventured to introduce myself 
to you this evening.’ 

‘ My friend ! ’ she echoed. ‘ Ah ! it is all A'ery 


Avell to offer me your assistance, Mr Kennedy ; but i 
fear it can be of no aA-ail. My enemies are stronger 
than you are. They have crushed all the. life out 
of me. My future is hopeless — utterly lioijeless,’ 
she sighed. 

The collie, e.scaping from her hand, .snitfed me 
suspiciously, and then settled near his mistress. 

‘Ah, no! there is always hope. Besides, I am 
utterly in the dark as to the meaning of your 
Avords. My surmise, based simplj'- upon logical con- 
clusions, is that our interests are, as I have already 
suggested, identical. You have heard of me, have 
you not?’ 

‘I have read your books,’ Avas her answ'er, ‘and 
my father has spoken of you.’ 

‘ He has spoken of me in connection Avith the sign 
placed in that Avindow in Bloomsbury ?’ I suggested. 

She nodded. Her .splendid eyes met mine mys- 
teriously. 

‘ .He is a friend of Mr Selby’s ?’ 1 A'entured. 

‘ I believe so,’ 

‘ Do you not, then, see the truth of my sugges- 
tion that, our interests being in common, Ave should 
establish friendly relations Avhereby avc may defeat 
our enemies ? ’ I asked. 

‘ I admit the truth of the argument entii'ely,’ Avas 
her response after a feAv moments’ consideration; 
‘ and although I recognise your kindness in offering 
to stand my friend, I cannot see how either of us 
can benefit, I must suffer — till my death.’ 

‘ Your death I ’ I cried reproachfully. ‘ Don’t speak 
like that. Trust in me to assist you in every Avay 
in my power, for I assure you of my honesty of 
purpose. Be frank Avith me, and tell me every- 
thing ; then Ave will form some plan to combat this 
plot — for plot it seems to be.’ 

‘ Be frank Avith you ? ’ she cried in a tone of dis- 
may, but t|uickly recovered her-self, ‘ With you — of 
all men ? ’ 

‘ Why not Avith me ? ’ I asked in great surprise at 
her manner. ‘ Surely I am not your enemy ? ’ 

‘ If you are not at this moment, you Lave been in 
the past.’ 

‘ How so ? ’ I asked, amazed. 

‘ You would haA'e brought death iqiou me if you 
could,’ she cried huskily. ‘ I Avas 'only saved by the 
protection of Providence.’ 

‘ i really don’t Ichoaa' Avhat you mean ! ’ I cried. 
‘I have only .seen you once before on that Avet night 
in London. Yet you actually accuse me of being 
your enemy ! ’ 

‘ No,’ sbe said in a bard voice. ‘ My Avords are 
not an accusation, Tlie fault, I feel certain, Avas 
not your own ; but you might easily have encom- 
passed my death Avithout ever knowing it,’ 

‘I really don’t understand,’ I exclaimed. ‘Will 
you not speak more plaiidy ? To think that [ have 
ever been your enemy, consciously or uueousciously, 
for a single moment pains me, for such a thing is 
farthest from my thoughts. I am oajIv de.sirous of 
being your good and deA'oted friend. We l;oih have 
enemies — you and I. Therefore, if we join forces in 
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perfect confidence, we uitiy succeed in conibating 
them.’ 

‘ Then I can only presume you have followed me 
liere in order to ]jut this proposal to me 1 ’ she said 
in a tone of indignation. 

‘ I have certainly not followed you,’ I said. ‘ In- 
deed, I believed that it was you who had followed 
me. I am staying at Shermgham, and had not 
t,he least idea }'ou u'ere in the neighbourhood.’ 

‘ The same with me,’ she rej)lied. ‘ My father and 
1 are staying with my uncle Lord Aldborough, at 
Sa.vlingham, and I strolled over here this evening fis 
far as the sea. Then our meeting must IniA'e been 
quite accidental.’ 

‘ When did you arrive ? ’ 

‘Yesterday.’ 

‘And your father may have comedown here in 
order to be able to watch me ? ’ I suggested. 


‘MR SPEAKER, S 

By T. II. 

HE whole British nation personified 
by its representatives, assembled 
in a mean-looking building like a 
chapel, nothing particular in their 
dress ; ’ such is the first authentic 
record by a stranger to the country, 
as well as to the assemljly, of the impression con- 
^'eyed to a foreigner by the Westminster manufactory 
of statute law. That visitor of 1782, a Eussian 
cleric named Moritz, also writes to a friend how 
some members, wrapped up in their greatcoats, Avith 
jack-boots and spurs on, lie stretched on the benches, 
some snorhig, some eating nuts or oranges. Eather 
later in the eighteenth century another and a far 
more illustrious alien might often be seen in the pai't 
of St Stephen’s Chapel then allotted to diplomatic 
spectators. Chateaubriand did not, indeed, come to 
England as French ambassador till in 1822 he repre- 
sented the restoration of the French monarchy. Just 
twenty-nine years earlier he had, as a refugee from the 
Revolution, supported himself by his pen in London. 
He then seldom missed hearing the chief sjjeeches of 
Fox and Pitt ; he became personally known to both. 
There are few better accounts of the oratory of the two 
than those penned by their French acMpiaintauce ; he 
heard Pitt’s masterpiece on the renewal of the war 
(1S03): a half-hour’s triumph of declamation, de- 
livered in a voice that was not lowered for a single 
moment. Of that effort Fox himself said to Chateau- 
briaud, ‘If Demosthenes bad been present ho must 
have admired and might have envied.’ To the same 
listener Pitt j ustified the nuniher of his speeches on 
the ground of its being preferable to the iterations of 
Pox, and because without either redundancy or re- 
petition a speaker cannot strongly impress his views 
on a popular assembly. To Chateaubriand also was 
it that Lord Holland remarked, ‘ Those who have 
witnessed the debates of Pitt and Fox have heard 


She did not reply, although her troubled breast 
heaved and fell quickly in agitation. 

‘I know that you hesitate to accept me as your 
friend,’ I went on earnestly. ‘ But before your final 
decision I would urge you to seek some information 
about me, for I can only rejieat Avhat I Inu'e already 
said, that our interests are the same, and that we 
should defend ourselves.’ 

‘ From what ? ’ 

‘From the evil which you fear may fall upon 
you,’ I ansAvered, recollecting her Avords in Harpur 
Street. 

‘Ah, no!’ she cried bitterly, us her fine eyes 
filled Avith tears. ‘ It is useless for you to tell me 
this — perfectly useless. I, alas ! knoAv the truth. 
Before to-moiTOAV,’ she added in a hoarse voice, ‘ I 
shall haA’e ceased to trouble you.’ 

{Tu be continued.) 


TR ANGERS, SIR!’ 

S. Escott. 

the art of unpremeditated speaking in perfection as 
great as human faculties can attain.’ In the next 
generation the French critic reAusited the English 
Parliament as a dijffomatic guest. Canning and 
Grey Avere then the chief figures in debate. In a 
home-letter, afterAA'ards incorporated in the essay 
on English literature, the enAmy observes the orato- 
rical decadence : ‘ The most eloquent of the ncAV 
men, AA’lien at their best,’ he adds, ‘are on an 
entirely lower plane than their great predecessors 
whom I heard Avhen last liere.’ 

The author of the Monies of the JFest Avas the 
earliest stranger Avho saw the English Chamber 
from a point of view so purely literary and intel- 
lectual as to exclude the trivial touches of personal 

• detail. For these one must go to the accounts given 
to his mother by a strikingly handsome and brilliant- 
looking boy AA'ho, early in the nineteenth centurj', 
vvhen on an e.xeat from Eton, AA-as often brought by liis 
famous cousin, George Canning, to hear the debates. 
This Avas the future Lord Stratford de Eedclilfe, 
King-lake’s Great Eltchi of the Crimean epoch. 
Sitting sometimes under the Clock Gallery, some- 
times AAUth a friend in the pair that used to 
contain the Westminster boys, he had been struck 
by the contrast hetAA'een the waddling figure of 
the swarthy and obese Charles Fox and the 
chiA'alrous, kindling presence of his great rival. 
Pitt’s protest against interruption particularly im- 
pressed young Stratford Canning : the haughty tone, 
the contemptuous look, the Avithering question, 
‘ Am I, then, Mr Speaker, to be put doAvn by 
clamour ? ’ As regards Fox, the impressions of the 
foreign Moritz may be corrected by those of the Eng- 
lish stranger Stratford Canning. Instead of being 
generally badly dressed, the famous Whig usually 
glittered in the dandy’s costume. That aspect of 
the man had been duly noted by another foreign 
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si:)ectator of the dobaLos. Count Woronzow had 
first come to England as ambassador of the Eussian 
Empress Catharine. Long after he had resigned 
that utrice he remained here for his children’s edu- 
cation, leading the life of a Hampshire stiuire, 
thoroughly anglicised in all his tastes. His only 
daughter married the eleventh Earl of Pembroke, 
and became the mother of Sidney Herbert, the 
accomplished and amiable Peelite to whose efforts 
in the first place Avere due the improved lot of the 
soldier and the earliest impetus given to colonial 
emigration. Worouzow’s features alone betrayed 
his Muscovite origin. Overtopping by head and 
shoulders all other strangers, he had begun his 
visits to St Stephen’s on the nineteenth century’s 
birth ; he has left us a graphic Avord-portrait of Eox 
as an excpiisite of the period on the floor of the 
House— the astounding Avaistcoat and the brilliant 
small-clothes, not concealing a pair of gleaming, 
very pointed hoots Avith bright scarlet heels. 
WorouzoAV seldom missed a great debate ; he lived 
long enough to hear Lord John Russell explain in 
the popular Chamber the 1832 Reform Bill. In the 
nineteenth century’s last decade there found its wny 
to South Kensingtom a picture by an Austrian artist 
representing the interior of St Stephen’s in the days 
of George III. ; in the foreground, Fox, Pitt, and 
Lord North with his blue ribbon. The painting 
has .since gone to the National Gallery. The artist 
liad been a friend of the WoronzoAV family. To 
them he confessed his obligation for the accuracy of 
many personal touches. With a maternal uncle, 
Count Michael Woronzow, governor of Bessarabia, 
Avhen visiting England, Sidney Herbert, as a 
Harrow boy, made his first visit to the Chamber 
in Avhioh, as member for South Wiltshire, he Avas 
aftei-Avards, in 1832, to have a seat. 

Still to look at our visitors in chronological 
order, the next eminent strangers Avhom the collec- 
tive Avisdoin at Westminster has, in the orthodox 
Avord, ‘ efspied ’ are all of them from France. The 
gospel of silence has Ijeeii enforced and illustrated by 
Carlyle in betAveen forty and fifty closely printed 
volumes. The French Premier whose favourite 
apophthegm describes brevity as the soul of Avit 
has not at the present moment completed the 
vindication of his short government (from January 
to August 1870). The last time Emile Ollivier 
visited England he was the guest of the present 
writer, Avho heard from him hoAA-, by frerj^uent obser- 
vation of the debates during the earlier years of 
the nineteenth century’s second half, he had taken 
lessons in the practical machinery of constitutional 
government. That AA'as about half a decade before 
Napoleon HI. bad asked him to form an adminis- 
tration. Ollivier, in his own phrase, ‘got up the 
House of Commons as a candidate in a competi- 
tive examination gets uja his subjects and text- 
books. For weeks together, during the sessions of 
the early sixties, the tall, strongly built Frenchman 
with the quickly moving gray eyes that seemed to 
take in everything at once, found a jdace, generally 


under the clock, from which lie could not only hear 
Disraeli, Gladstone, Cardwell, and LoAve, but could 
Avatch the social by-play of the place — could even, 
as he fondly thought, penetrate into the heart uf 
the life behind the scenes. Thier.s, he remarked, 
Avith all his opportunities — his intimacy Avith such 
men as Kinglake, Bernal Osborne, Milner Gibson, 
and Grant Duff— ncA'er had the patience to nialce, 
the best of his rich material. To that same epoch 
of more than a generation since belongs another 
Gallic student of the people’s assemldy. What 
chiefly impressed M. Dupeyrd aauis the illogicality of 
the methods and the contradictoriness of the pre- 
cedents of the Commons. He had come to West- 
minster for the parliamentary instruction of his 
countrymen. In lus report to the Paris Legislative 
Assembly he says, in ellect, England can teach no 
lessons to France. Speaker Denison obligingly saw 
that this stranger A\'as ahvays accommodated with, a 
good place, and did his best to explain the contents 
of the Commons’ journals, as Avell as the Avay in 
which procedure rules have been evolved from 
these. The dainty, dapper little Gaul sighe(.l out a 
pious oath as he gazed, aAve-striken, at the array of 
huge folios under AA-hich Avhole bookcases groaned. 
Sadder even than this Avas the absence from the 
beginning of each day’s Avork of any ceremony such 
as opeiAS each day’s parliamentary seance in France. 
At Westminster the preliminary procession through 
the lobby of the president, chaplain, and one or Iavo 
more reiuinds one only of the conduct of a crimi- 
nal from the condemned cell to the galloAVS. Then 
the familiarity of members amongst themselves, 
like schoolboys, is shocking. Picture to yoiu’self a 
member of the Opposition (who seems, by-the-hye, 
to have been the then Mr Gathorne Hardy) leaning 
across the table of the House Avith a bunch of roses 
in his button-hole, a Avhip in one hand, a riding-hat 
in the other, because even in Parliament tlie Briton 
is always the sportsman. 

Dupeyrd probably may have met under the Clock 
Gallery of the House his illustrious countryman 
who had first made the Chamber’s acquaintance 
many years earlier. For the Second Empire had no 
sooner collapsed on the field of Sedan than Thiers 
started on his famous diplomatic tour through 
Europe. Having taken the Continental PoAA’ers en 
route, he reached his Loudon liot(d in Brook Street 
shortly before the Houses rose for tlie lung vacation. 
His faithful friend Kinglake had then ceased to 
j have a seat at St Stephen’s ; hut the force of old 
I associations caused the two men, after dinner, t(j 
: stroll toAvards Westminster; the Avonderful little 
French Chauvinist found himself again, and for the 
last time, in tlie place allotted to visitors of qua,lity. 
Thiers had little reason to he .satisfied Avith his 
European pilgrimage ; for the first time in his life 
he had known AAdiat it A\’as to feel very small in 
foreign Courts and Chanceries ; he did not con- 
ceal his gratification Avhen Mr Gladstone, hearing 
him to be within the building, Avalked up to him. 
Gamhetta’s one sojourn on the banks of the Thames 
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liad taken place several years before tills, while 
Mapoleou ill. still ruled France ; he probably came 
to see, not ^Vestininsler, but the Comte de Paris ; 
for the Oiieanisls and Republicans were then work- 
ing together agaiu.st the Empire. His compatriot 
and host during his English residence was a 
lref|uent parliamentary visitor ; with him Gam- 
betta was more than once seen within the precinct. 
1 Iiad it from himself that, thougli in this way he 
saw the most notable politicians of the time, he 
never sat out an entire debate. 

Since the, nineteenth century’s second half no 
\-i‘ry noticeable group of Gauls had gazed upon Mr 
Siieaker until, in the summer of 1903, the honours 
of the assembly were done by Ministerial and 
Oppo.sitiun hosts to the kresidenb of the French 
Republic and to tlie deputies who either accom- 
panied or immediately followed M. Loubet. Not, 
however, that those years lacked memorable or 
entertaining incidents in tlie record of the rela- 
tions between the English high court of griev'anees 
and its observers from outside. Meanwhile the 
earliest pilgrims to the building would have noticed, 
could they have revisited it, certain little changes in 
the tout enmnhle. The occupant of the Chair no longer 
wore a hat over his wig, taking it otf to the member 
M’hom he desired to address the House. Bonnets 
and petticoats were now unrepresented in the 
Strangers’ Galler^u The benches on the floor were 
upholstered with new green leather in the place of 
the shabby old baize or cloth. 1857 supplies a date 
and an incident pertinent to the point of view now 
taken. In the March of that year Cobden carried 
bis motion condemning Palmerston’s conduct in the 
affair of the Lorclia Arroio. Amid breathless sus- 
})ense and suppressed excitement was taken the 
division that placed Palmerston in a minorit}'' of 
sixteeit. Directly the members began to file into 
the two lobbies, the Speaker issued his order — 
‘Strangers must withdraw.’ The Duke of Cam- 
bridge, together with the chief ambassadors of 
foreign Powers, was in the Clock Gallery. At the 
word of command from the Cliair they went outside 
while the votes were being taken. One foreigner, 
not observing the signal, remained beliind ; after 
a few words of consultation below, the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, with bis sword at his side, walked up to the 
lingerer and politely escorted him out of the pre- 
mises. Tliat seems t(3 have been the last oeca.sion 
on wliieli the seats allotted to visitoi’S were cleared 
during the pi’ocesses of a division. 

As a fact, since the eighteenth century’s clo.se 
St Stephen’s has shown little inho.spitality to the 
pilgrims at its shrine. The visitors began to 
multiply as soon as the debates had become a 
pi.)]mlar power. Chatham’s contemptuous sarcasm 
on a ‘senate debating with closed doors’ had quite 
as much to do as any of the familiar incidents in 
the long struggle of Press versus Parliament with 
opening the place to every sort of stranger. Not 
more recently than 1777 has any nieniber cared to 
‘ espy ’ an illustrious intruder by way of gi’atifying 


a grudge. In that year the greatest English actor 
of his age, if not of all time, had been smuggled 
into the House. A Shropshire .Sf^uire grew white 
with j)assion at the impropriety of admitting a mere 
player to ‘our proceedings’— especially since one of 
the earliest ‘scenes’ had just taken place, and Rosciu.s 
had witnessed the Speaker and Sergeant-at-Arms 
intervene to prevent a dtiel. The actor, hov'ever, 
was near friends, who would not sutfer him to he 
expelled. Burke appealed to the House to ‘ treat 
Mr Garrick with decency, if not liberality ; not to 
exclude a man to whom they were all obliged, 
in whose school they ha<l all imbibed the art of 
speaking and been taught the elements of rhetoric, 
to whom personally he was .so niucli indebted for his 
instruction.’ Charles Fox and ‘ Tommy ’ Town.«end 
seconded the motion. The close of the sitting 
.saw all the figures in the incident, the indignant 
Salopian included, going ulf to sitj) at Bellamy’s, 
which stood in Parliament Street, on the site of 
Lucas’s to-day. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century the Irish members found tliemselves almost 
as bitterly at feud with the Times newspaper as they 
were some fifty years later. John O’Conuell drew 
the Chair’s attention to the reporters in their 
gallery. Inunediately every stranger in the House 
had di.sappeared. In consequence of this Perronet 
ThonqDson moved an alteration in the staiading 
order on the subject, hut without .success. 

These are the historic instances. Those witnessed 
by the present writer during a generation’s acquaint- 
ance with the assembly may he briefly recapitiilated- 
On April 24, 1870, Mr Fowler, who sat for Cam- 
bridge, was introducing a Bill on an unsavoury 
subject ; Mr Crawfurd, representing the Ayr Burghs, 
thought it well that the pre.ss should ignore the 
subject. He tlierefore ‘ esj^ied ’ the conventional 
outsider ; in a twinkling the Reporters’ Gallery had 
been emptied. The feeling of the place was, how- 
ever, against the exclusion. That was sbo^^’n when, 
a few minutes later, the readmitted i)ressmen were 
cheered to the echo by the entire assemljly, includ- 
ing Mr Speaker himself. The conditions under 
which the exclusive order was practically rescinded 
some five years later wei’e memorable. On April 
27, 1875, Mr Henry Chaplin had a motion of wide 
social intere.st about horse-breeding. The crowded 
galleries contained, amongst others, the then Prince 
of Wales (now Edward VII.) and the German Am- 
bassador (the late Count Miinster). Mr Biggar, the 
member for Cavan, saw bis cluiuce of making a noble 
bag. Disraeli, then leading the House, expostulated 
with the ‘esjjying’ M.P., who, however, persisted. 
On that Disraeli moved the suspemsion of the stand- 
ing order ; Lord Hartington seconded. The heir- 
apparent and the other great peojde reappeared. 
As a sequel to that episode Disraeli, a few nights 
later, moved a resolution vesting in the Chairman 
individually, to be exercise<i without debate as be 
thought fit, the prerogative of expulsion. In April 
1878 the new strangens’ regime l.)egan. A ebeery 
and popular flaxen-haired Irish giant, King-Harmaii, 
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wished tliu House to be cleared. The Speaker put His Majesty’s Theatre- Eoyal of St Stephen’s passed 

the (juestiou ; it Avas carried silently by fifty-seven from the purely comic into the broadly farcical, 

to tAvelve. Troni half-past nine till after midnight In the old days the Ausitor unfurnished A\dth a 

raged an Irish. ro\A' uiiAvitnessed by a single reporter, niembei'’s card could generally get into the gallery 

XeAVspuper readers grumbled ne.Kt morning. Since by giA'ing a silver coin to the custodian. Hence, of 

then the attempt to get rid of guests has not been course, many more or less authentic stories of droll 

repeated on any considerable scale at Westminster. mistakes. ToAvards the close of the last century the 
The stranger AAdthin the parliamentaiy gate, hoAV- Sergeaut-at-Ar.ms amused his guests in ‘ Gossett’s 

ever, continues periodically to excite a good deal of room’ by telling hoAV a successful applicant for 

interest. The elective Chamber resembles Yirgil’s admission shoAA'ed bis gratitude by pressing half-u- 

Aa’ci'iius in that there are many easy and different crown into the terrible oflicial’s palm. Similarly 

approaches to it, and that night and day its portals, Disraeli’s Attorney -General, politely giA'ing an 

at least, are open to the croAvd. Ilnautliorised ‘order’ to some one he overheard asking for the 

entrants may, therefore, noAv and then elude the absent Sir John Cross, received sixpence. For an 

nrosfc lyn.x-eyed of doorkeepers. NeAmr in my time exactly similar service an elotpient Irish member, 

has the casual inv-ader actually voted in a division. A. M. SulliA'an, Avas reAvarded AAUth tAvice that sum. 

I have repeatedly seen sti-angers from Westminster The third Martinis of Salisbury, Prime-Minister 

Hall, mixed up in a little group of M,P.’s, pass till 1902, once showed himself equally obliging, hut 

unchallenged through the lobby, then introducing AA'as less lavishly recompensed ; the stranger Avhom 

tliemselves to the interior, find sitting-room below he had helped out of some small difficulty could only 

the gaugAvay — for a time. The moment of detec- put in his hand some coppers to get a glass of beer, 

tion an<l ejection, sooner or later, invariably comes. A man is not more surely known from the com- 
In 1876 tAvo strayed revellers from the Licensed pany he keeps than the topic of dominating interest 

Victuallers’ dinner-table Avalked in unnoticed, per- at Westminster may be infallibly inferred from the 

haps even not quite conscious, and sat doAvu not personnel of the visitors Avhom its discussion attracts, 

far from the Sergeant-at-Arms, Avithin three feet of Debates on some ueAv proposal for croAvning the 

so sympathetic a neighbour as the great teetotaler, structure of feminine emancipation fill all the 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson himself ; they remained there approaches Avith petticoated politicians, Avho impetii- 

nearly half-an-hour. They might haA'e stayed oiisly overfioAV into any permitted or prohibited 

longer had not one of them caused his companion inch of available room. Malt- tax and local rating 

to laugh immoderately by the suggestion that he themes have ever been a sure draAV for tenant- 

should call on Mr Speaker for a song. In the farmers from all parts of the country. Education 

summer of 1878, during the debate on the calling Bills fill the guests’ seats AA'ith teachers and preachers, 

of Indian troops to Europe, a deeply interested lay and clerical, of every degree. Imperial ques- 

visitoT, not hearing cpite AVell from his proper tions,. as if by some magical process, bring from the 

jilace below the gallery, moved se\’-eral j^ards up, uttermost ends of the earth picturesque hosts of 

so as to be quite close to the member on his legs, Asiatics and Africans, glittering AA'ith jcAVels and gor- 

Avho happened to be Sir George Campbell. He only geoiis Avith many-coloured turbans and Avith rainbow- 

reached the place of neAV menihers Avaiting to be lined silks. Its debates are chronicled in Hansard ; 

SAVorn; of the.se there Avere several. Only an the history of the House itself has already been 

indiscreet exliiliition of interest in the debate dis- Avritten pretty exhaustively from inside. Perhaps 

closed the intruder, aaIio, just as he Avaited an op- the most variously entertaining and not the least 

portunity of getting nearer to the Speaker, found instructiA’’e I'ecord of St Stephen’s — that exclusively 

himself lus prisoner and in course of removal by the from the strangers’ point of view — still remains to 

Sergeant-at-Arrns. Ter}’ often these experiences at be penned. 


A 0 O M E 1) Y OF LIEU T E N A N T S. 

rART IV. ■■ ■ 

.kRLV in the afternoon of the ‘ Yes, sir, thank you ; very well indeed,’ 

following day, 24th August, the ‘And Dolly and Jenny ?’ 

GoA’ernor A\'as seated among the ‘ Both quite AA'ell, sir, thank you.’ 

papers in his office Avhen Mouilpied ‘Well now, my lad, AA'hat can I do for you? 

entered, saying, ‘Pugsley, from Pugsley, usually a ready man, hesitated. 

Jerbourg, is here, sir, and AA'ould ‘ Well, sir, Mr O’Flanagan ’ 

like a word with you.’ ‘Yes, yes. What about him ? ’ 

‘Come in, Pugsley,’ called out the GoA'ernor, ‘You don’t happen to have seen him this forenoon, 
pushing his papers aside and leaning hack. ‘ Well,’ do you, sir ? ’ 

as the petty officer entered, ‘wFat’s the ueAA’sl Mrs ‘Seen him? No. Why, he ’s at the station, isn’t 
Pug.sley Avell and blooming ? ’ he?’ 
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‘No, sir; we’ve seen iiotliiiig of him since he left 
tu come up here yesterday evening.’ 

‘ Why, what can be the meaning of that ? But 
there, I ’ve no doubt lie has knocked across some crony 
or other, and has gone home tvith him. There are 
scores of old half-pay lieutenants in the town and 
about it, and if they once begin cracking on about 
their old sea-lights they lo.se all count of night or 
day. But j'ou say he didn’t come in this morning 
to sign your log 1 ’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘ Tut, tut 1 very irregular — not like Pengelly, not 
like Pengelly.’ 

‘ But — there ’s something else, sir.’ 

‘ Well, spit it out, my lad. W''hat is it ?’ 

‘ Well, sir, young Le Patoural found Mr 
O’Fianagan’s hat on a bush half-way down the 
cliff at Moulin Huet.’ 

‘ Found his hat ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir ; and his cane wa.s sticking in the 
brambles close by.’ 

‘Good heavens! you don’t mean to say you 
think he lias tumbled over the cliff?’ 

‘\¥ell, sir, I’m afraid’ 

‘ You searched the beach, of course ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir ; hut the water’ 

‘ All ! how was the tide last night ? ’ 

‘ High-water half after midnight, sir.’ 

‘ And it comes in close just there, doesn’t it ? ’ 

‘ Spring-tides thirteen feet up the cliff-side, sir.’ 

‘ Good heavens ! Good heavens ! — Come in, my 
dear ’ (to Madam, who appeared at the door). ‘ Here ’s 
a sad to-do. I fear iioor O’Fianagan’s drowned.’ 

‘ Oh, don’t say that ! ’ said Madam, whose affections 
O’Flanagan had entirely won the night before. To 
his stories of war and weapons she was by com- 
parison indifferent — she had heard so many of tliern ; 
but her kind heart had been touched by some 
whispered pathetic confidences he had made to her 
about his mother and his sister, and his quiet old 
home in County Mayo. ‘ Oh, don’t say that 1 ’ 
‘Well, I can hardly believe it myself ; but he has 
not been home all night, and they’ve found his 
hat and stick on the cliff-side. But, by the ■wa}^ 
Brouard drove him home. — Mouilpied, tell Brouard 
to come here at once — at once, d’ye hear? Never 
mind what he’s doing. — Now I come to think of 
it, my dear, didn’t you think O’Flanagan, was just 
a little — what shall I ,say ?-- -merry, last night?’ 

‘ Well, dear, he was ; but didn’t you think that 
was just his warm-hearted, volatile Irish nature?’ 

‘ I don’t know. The more I think of it the more 
I remember he drank a great deal of port. — Now, 
Pugsley, my lad, there’s a le.sson for you. God 
forbid it lie true ; but if the lieuteuaut is gone, I 
shall alway.s wonder if his senses were as clear as 
they ought to have beem Oh, here’s Brouard 1 — 
Now, Brouard, you drove Mr O'Flauagau home 
last night?’ 

‘ I drove him out as far as St Martin’.s, sir, and 
tlien he said he thought he’d get down and walk 
ou to the station ; “fur,” said he, “Brouard, it’s a 


lovely moonlight night, and there’s nothing I love 
so much as to contemplate the sea with the niooii 
on it.” ’ 

‘ He said that, did lie ? And did you notice 
anything that struck you in any way — about his 
manner — or his speech ? ’ 

‘No, sir ; when I set him down he walked smartly 
off, singing .something about the “ young May moon 
is beaming, love.” ’ 

‘Did he? Ah, well, my dear 1 I fear it is as 1 
sa 3 ^ I can’t think that an old sailor like O’Flauagau 
w^ould walk straight over the cliff-side on a moon- 
light night if his seiases were where they should 
be. But I’ll drive out to Jerbourg and try and get 
some light on the business. — Brouard, put Samson 
in the gig at once — d’ye hear?— You’ll come with 
me, Pugsley ? ’ 

It was a silent drive. When they reached Jer- 
bourg old Mrs Luce, who had kept house for a 
succession of lieutenants, received the Governor, 
and would have been interminably garrulous if 
the Governor had not cut her short. 

‘Yes, yes, Mrs Luce, of course it’s a terrible 
end; but perhaps it’s not an end at all. Oh, 
that’s his chest, is it? Now, what other baggage 
had he ? ’ 

‘ Just a portmanteau, sir, in his bedroom, poor 
gentleman 1 and I do assure you that ’ 

‘ Yes, yes, Mrs Luce ; I ’m going up. Gad ! your 
stairs are as steep as Constitution Steps. Oh, this is 
the bedroom, and that’s the portmanteaxt, is it?’ 
pointing to a heavy-looking bag which, like its- 
owner, had evidently seen much service and received 
many hard knocks. 

‘Yes, .sir, that’s his portmanteau; and a nicer- 
officer I ’ 

‘Yes, yes, Mrs Luce.— But, Pugsley’ — over the 
staircase — ‘ get a bunch of old keys and a chisel, and 
come up here. — Don’t let me keep you, Mrs Luce.’ 

‘ May I not get you a cup of tea, or anything, sir ?’ 

‘ Yes, thankee, thankee, a cup of tea.’ 

And Mrs Luce hastened away to put the kettle on.. 

‘ Now, what to do about his portmanteau,’ solilo- 
quised the Governor. ‘ In point of fact, I snppo.se,. 
I have no right to open it. And yet it ought to be 
done. — Ah, Pug.sley, I’m thinking we ought to oiieii 
the lieutenant’s portmanteau and see if there is 
any clue to his friends ; for it takes such a devil of 
a time to get a letter through to the Admiralty now. 
And — I don’t like to say it ; but if the poor fellow 
should have made away with himself — God only 
knows the springs of His frail creatures’ actions— 
there might even be some last message. Try the- 
keys first.’ 

Pugsley, kneeling on the floor, was trying one 
ke}'- after another, and the Governor was standing 
over him, when the door opened. The Governor 
looked round with a sigh, fearing another infliction 
of Mrs Luce; hut, instead of Mrs Luce, he beheld — 
Lieutenant .Pengelly. 

‘ Good heavens I ’ said the Governor, clutching 
at the bed-post. 
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‘ Wlitii'c ’s OTlanagau 1 ’ said llie lievitenant 
hoarsely. ‘Where’s O’Blanagaii 1 ’ he rei)eated 
excitedly. 

‘Why, we fear he’s drowned, poor chap! But 
how ill the name of wonder do you come here? 
Have you been wrecdced V 

‘JSTo, sir; not, at any rate, iii your sense of the 
word. But I would recommend Pugsley to finish 
his work at the portmanteau. Ah, I see he has got 
it open. Now.’ 

They bent over, and saw at once that the con- 
tents of the hag were iron holts and brickbats care- 
fully packed in old copies of the Moniteur. But at 
the top lay a sealed packet addre.S3ed to Lieutenant 
Pengelly, who seized it, tore it open, and read it 
with a tense deliberation which forbade inteiTuption. 
His face had become almost wolfish in its ferocity; 
his eyes were bloodshot, and his hand trembled till 
the paper rattled in it. When he had done he dis- 
missed Pugsley, and put into the Governor’s hand 
the letter, which read as follows : 

‘ Guehnsey, Au{/ast 23, 1803. 

‘ My dear Mr Pejigelly,— -I have, I fear, caused 
you so much inconvenience that I certainly owe you 
the fullest explanation in my power. When I cap- 
tured the Gwennie, as you know, I found among her 
mails the Admiralty despatch of Lst inst. to your 
good self. It occurred to me at once that here was a 
Heaven-sent chance for me to visit Guernsey, to in- 
spect the interesting military works which are being 
hastened forward, and, above all, to repair certain 
gaj)S or lacums which occur in the cartography of 
the island in the archives of our Ministry of Marine. 
I copied, therefore, the despatch of the 1st, and 
added to it the demand for such details as I needed. 
I take this opportunity of thanking yon for the 
exhaustive conipletenes.s with which you have com- 
piled the same. I am sure that when M. Deeres sees 
them he will unite with me in cordial acknowledg- 
ments of your zeal and intelligence. 

‘ Well, ha\'iiig decided that a personal visit to 
Guernsey was an essential part of my plan, I 
concocted the further despatch of the 8th. The 
English sloop-of-war Fanny had been taken by one 
of our frigates only a day or two before — so recently 
that her name had not even l)eeu painted out. I 
therefore had a tru]}’’ providential ojjportunity of 
landing and taking you off without exciting the least 
suspicion — a fact which you Avill appreciate the 
more when I tell you tliat the boat’s crew were all 
Irishmen, and, in fact, were the .same boat’s crew to 
a man that were with me at Brest when the little 
affair of the Pujiny took place. 

‘I trust that you received every attention from 
Captain Touzel, and that your adventure in an open 
boat caused you no undue discomfort. I was care- 
ful to arrange that you should be set adrift only 
when and where you were certain of being picked 
up in the shortest possible time. 

‘ I take credit to myself that I have contrived all 
this with the niinimiun of disarrangement to your 


plans, Mr O’Elanagan, the veal *‘ tiimon pure,” will, 
I doubt not, arrive on the 25111, for, as a matter of 
fact, the English Admiralty are not at all likely to 
haAm learned as yet of the fate of the Gwennie. In 
telling you the story, I was constrained to employ 
a little artifice in the episode of the bci’s’in to ex- 
plain my own knowledge of the incident. But as 
the bo’s’in proved refractory, we found it esseuiial 
to put bim under some mild restraint. Therefore 
he w^as certainly nob able to report the ca]')ture to 
the authorities at Portsmouth. 

‘ How I became possessed of the Admiralty seals, 
or the paper on which to reproduce the despatches, 
I will refrain from imparting. Nor will I trouble 
you with particulars of the ronuuitic circumstances 
tinder which I am leaving the island. 

‘ Will you present to the Governor and his lad y 
my most sincere acknowledgments of their h<js- 
pitality, and to the military gentlemen whom 1 had 
the jileasure of meeting at Government House my 
thanks for their courteous information as to the 
defences of the island? My stay in Guernsey has 
been brief ; but I carry away with lue many plea- 
sant memories of my sojourn here. 

‘ If I were a native of Hawaii (u'here, it is re- 
ported, no offering is so acceptable as a fat man-of- 
war’s lieutenant trussed for roasting) I might avail 
myself of your kind undertaking that, under cir- 
cumstances Avhich shall be nameless, I might eat 
you. But I hereby willingly discharge you from 
the performance of this promise, and beg your 
acceptance of the small canvas bag and its con- 
tents herewith. And if the fortune of war should 
ever send you a prisoner to my adopted country, 1 
beg that you will, by appealing to my name and 
influence, give me an opportunity of atoning for 
some part of the inconvenience which I may ha\ e 
caused you. — I have the honour to remain, my dear 
Mr Pengelly, your very ol)edient servant, 

‘ Maerice Sherida-v 

i (soi'disant O’Flaxagaj-^.’ 

When the Governor had read this letter through 
he seemed to lose, for the moment, every atom, ui 
self-control. Tlie letter dropped from his gra.sp. 
He clenched his fi.st.s, and beat them together in a 
way which would have l)een grotesrpie were it n(.)t 
for the terrible seriuusne.ss in his eyes. And yet, 
even while he was {puvering with inarticulate 
emotiuu.s, some sense of the .subtle irony of tlie 
situation seemed to strike him. His feature.'!, 
gradually losing their .set expre.ssion, broke very, 
very slowly into a smile, which, beginning in hi.s 
eyes, stole gradually over his whole face. Prom a 
mere relaxation of the facial muscles, the smile 
elaborated itself into a silent laugh ; the laugh, 
becoming every second more expansive, ceased to lie 
silent, became a guffaw, became a burst, became a 
roar, till the old gentleman positively had to kni'cl 
on the floor and bury his head in Mr 0’.Plauagaifs 
bedclothes to .stop his convulsions. The bed shook, 
the floor .shook, the very room shook, till at last 
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Peiigelly ]uck(i(l his ohl friend hodily up, seated 
liiiu in a chair, and loosened his stock — an operation 
^vhicll the Cio\-ernor was too far gone to protest 
against with moi'e than a faintly negative wave of 
the hand. And Pengcdly himself — when the Gover- 
nor liad first hrohen into a quiet grin — ^liad set his 
teetli to stem the torrent of \rrath which was trying 
liard to Inir.st forth. But so infections is langhter 
that he too felt a rpiite involuntary loosening of 
the muscles, and at last was quivering — ^lie could 
not have said why— with the sheer contagion of 
ineri’iment. Finally, the Governor, with many an 
‘Oh, dear me 1 Oh, I shall have to get Dr Pallot 
to open a vein for this 1 ’ slowly subsided, and, rising 
from his chair, put both his hands on the lientenanPs 
shoulders. 

‘ i\ry dear lad, this is a thing to forget. After 
all, no great harm has been done. As the rogue 
says, the right man comes to-morrow. Yon can go 
off quietly, and I ’ll 2 ')ut about some tale to cover 
appearances. Nobody, save you and I and Madam, 
need ever know all. As to the information, it will 
probably, as he says, go into the archives. A few 
scraps of details like that can neither make nor 
mar us. Bv the wav, wliat’s in the hag he speaks 
of ?’ 

They tore it open, and found within another bag, 
neatly labelled ‘ Cabbage Seed.’ 

Sir Francis Pengelly, K.C.B., Vice-Admiral of the 


Blue, is now an established figure in the naval 
annals of his country. After the peace he was 
much ashore, and devoted himself to the cultivation 
of an estate which he had inherited in Sussex. 
He developed a great turn for agriculture ; his 
Soufhdowns became celelirated ; while, from his 
orchards the ‘Pengelly Manor ’ pippins and peaches 
made his name familiar in circles where else it 
would have been unknown. But in peramlmlating 
the kitchen-garden yon wonld have met with an 
odd surprise. You might have searched from morn 
till eve without encountering a single specimen of 
the harmless, npce.s.sary cahliage. The gardeners 
were often asked abont it ; hnt all the inquirer got 
for his pains was, ‘The Hadmiral won’t ’ave no 
cabbages ; that’s all I know.’ And it was all any 
one else knew. The good old Governor and IMadam 
had long been laid to rest ; though it was not till 
some years after the Re.storation that Sir Francis, 
opening the Times one morning, saw an ohitnary 
notice of ‘ that most distinguished naval officer, tlie 
Due de Coutances, one of the peers of the Empire, 
but better known as Admiral IMaurice Sheridan. 
The deceased peer was of Iri.sli birth, and joined the 
French service after the Eehellion of 1798. We 
understand that his memoirs, in four volumes, are 
shortly to he published, and contain a mass of 
I'omantic and ah.sorhing details which throw a flood 
of light on certain obscure passages in that long 
contest which closed in 1815.’ 
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THE PEEVEHTIOH OP LEPROSY. 

JONATHAN HUTCHINSON, 
F.R.S., must he regarded as a mis- 
sionary entitled to tlie highe.st 
honours, for he has devoted his 
attention for many years to a. .study 
of the cause and cure of lej)rosy, 
and for this purpose uudertO(.)k toilsome journeys 
through the leprous districts of India, and after- 
wards went to those of South Africa. He has been 
able to come to a detinite conclusion that leprosy 
is caused by the consumption of fish in a state of 
partial or complete decomposition. In countries 
where much salt-fish is consumed, particularly in- 
land places where for religious reasons a fish-diet 
i.s compulsory on certain day.s, leprosy is far moi'e 
prevalent than in other ]ilaces, and Mr Hutchinson 
makes an earnest appeal to the authorities of the 
Homan Catholic Church to eitlier allow flesh on 
fast-day.s or to follow the example of the Greek 
Church and forlnd fish as well as flesh. Another 
important discovery due to this indefatigable worker 
and traveller i.s that lejn'osy is not infectious. It 
can only he conveyed to a person by means of his 
!'i)od. Therefore, the segregation of lepers, as at 
Itolihen Island, vdiere its victims are condemned 


to a lifelong and miserable imprisonment, is un- 
necessary and inhuman. 

CONSORIPTIOH. 

A recent letter in the Times, over the moflesfc initial 
‘M.,’ gives a reason for the industrial .success of 
Germany which, if correct, is a revelation in its 
Avay, besides being a plea for conscription ; and 
conscription is a subject which -will one day come 
up for serious discussion among ourselves. This 
writer admits that he is not an educational expert, 
but he is quite certain that Germany’s .system of 
military service is at the bottom of her industrial 
success, Everj" man is hound to serve ; hut the 
higher the stanrlard of education which he can 
show the shorter the term of service. So that the 
industrial advance of the country is the effect of 
education, which in its turn is the effect of the 
military system in vogue there. A German has 
the strongest incentive to become a good scholar, 
for he knows that in making himself proficient he 
not only adds to his general knowledge, hut reduces 
to its lowest terms an irksome and onerous duty. 

SCENIC ARTISTS, 

A well-merited complimentary banquet was gi\'en 
in London recently to painters for the theatre by 
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their brothers of the brusli whose ivories are of a 
more portable, and happily of a more permanent, 
nature. Sir Laurence Alma Tadema presided, and 
he was supported l)y artists of eq[ual eminence and 
many well-lcnnwn members of other professions. 
The fdiairman de.scribed the ivorlc of the scenic 
artist as beiu^ clo.sely allied with other forms of 
painting,' hut it should he noted that the scene- 
painter had very real advantages in the matter of 
lighting, which he could control as he wished. Sir 
Alma Tadema had seen, he said, upon the stage 
most beautiful architectural scenes, landscapes, and 
flights of fancy which, alas! he would never see 
again. Many people ninst regret with Sir Alma 
Tadema that tlie.se ivoi'ks of art, which, contrary to 
general belief, are often fall of exquisite detail, 
should he of such an ephemeral character. The 
.suggestion has recently been made that copies of 
the more important scenes at our theatres should 
be preserved by means of the trichromatic photo- 
graphic process. There should not he much diffi- 
culty in securing such pictures in any of the modern 
theatres which are lighted by electricity. 

THE AUHORA BOUEATJS, 

The ‘northern, lights,’ which form such a constant 
feature in the skies of high latitudes, have been the 
subject of many sngge.5ted theories ; hut all have 
agreed that the phenomena displayed arc of electrical 
origin. Indeed, that idea has been corrol»orated by 
the circumstance that during the occurrence of 
brilliant auroras electric telegraph apparatus has 
been strongly affected. Sir William Eanrsay, in 
the light of modern discoveries, has recently given 
an explanation of the aurora which is sure to 
receive wide acceptation. He suggests that the 
beautiful auroral light is due to the swarms of 
minute particles— electrons — which the sun is con- 
tinually throwing out, and that these act on the 
krypton in our atmosphere. In a letter to Nature 
he unites : ‘ We have to take into account that 
outpour of corpuscles from the sun which, in the 
upper regions of the atmo.sphere, is able to excite 
into intense activity the internal motions of krypton 
■which produce the green auroral line, and imesnm- 
ably with equal and perhaps increased vigoiir im- 
parls energy to the molecules of helhim which 
. range to still higher altitudes.’ 

MACHIHRRT TOR THE FARM. 

Much of the picturesqiie charm of cotmtry-life 
has gone out of it with the necessary introduction 
of machinery, and it is impossible to associate 
mentally the scene of Gray’s famous Elegy with 
the hum of the steam-thrasher and the dick, dick of 
the modern harvester. The ploughman is replaced 
by steam or oil motor, the .straw is stacked by an 
‘elevator,’ and hand -labour in the field is all hut 
dispensed with. Even in the dairy, mechanical 
inetliods are supplanting the old waj^s. The cream, 
instead of being left to rise naturally from the milk, 
is torn from it by means of a ‘separator,’ But the 


newest invention of all in this department of labour 
is enough to take one’s breath away. For the. 
f utnre there will he no one to answer the query, 

‘ Where are you going to, my pretty maid ? ’ for the 
cows are to he milked by electricity. The Lawrence- 
Kennedy cow-milker consists of a vaciutm' ves,sel 
which is connected bj!- tubes with the animals to 
be milked. In connection with it is a ‘pulsator,’ 
■tvhich, we read, can be regulated by attached screws 
‘giving adjustability to tbe characteristics of eaih 
cow.’ It will thus he seen that in the near future 
the word ‘ farm ’ will become ol)solete, and ‘ factory ’ 
will take its place, 

BRICKS PROM THE CAS-WORK.S. 

Wlien electi’ic lighting fiast came within praeticalile 
bounds the holders of gas shares were in despair ; 
hut now that the electric light has become common, 
more gas than ■was ever used before is in demand 
for stoves, engines, &c,, so that inveistors in such 
property feel that tliey are pretty secure. And ne’e' 
a fresh source of income is promised in the utili.sa- 
tion of gas-lime and clinker.? for the manufacture of 
bricks. At the new Wortley gas-wovk.s this refuse, 
which has hitherto entailed a cost of between two 
and three thousand pounds a year for removal, has 
been the subject of experiment, and it is found 
that good marketable bricks of a blue colour can 
be made by a cheap process, in which the material is 
hardened without being burnt in a kiln. The ga.s 
company are now inviting tenders for the erection 
of the necessary j)lant to carry out the brick manu- 
facture on a large scale, and the product will he 
sold not only for building, when blue bricks are 
acln)i.s.sible, but also in tbe form of slabs for 
street pavements. 

PIUE-PREVEHTION IH THEATRES. 

Tt has long been the belief that a theatre is doomed 
to destruction by fire sooner or later, for it usually 
contains a quantity of inflammable materials whicli 
are brought into dangei’ous proximity with lamj>s. 
The danger has been greatly minimised by the 
employment of electricity for lighting purpo.ses ; 
hut the awful holocaust at Chicago shows that a 
modern theatre, flitted with the best appliances, aiifl 
supposed to be a fireproof structure, can be in a 
few minutes converted into a fiery furnace. But 
this would he quite impossilde were certain precau- 
i tions taken, and this was proved by experiments 
shown recently at the Alhambra Theatre, London, 

I which a number of theatrical managers, .scenic 
artists, ■and fire insurance representatives u'ere in- 
vited to witness. On this occasion Mr JiIouL the 
demonstrator, showed that all the materials used 
in a piece now running at the theatre, including 
dresses, canvas, papier-mdcM, gauze, cdoih, &c., 
would, when held in a gas-flame, refuse to ignite. 
Even wood converted into shavings by a caiqienter 
present for the purpose would not inflame. All 
these materials had been treated l)y the same pro- 
cess as that adopted for the -woodwork of American 
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T,v,'ii‘sliips. Ml- Moul said that nine mouths had 
'been expended in these experiments, and that the 
extra expense- was hy no means excessive. He 
lioped that the adoption of the precautions which 
lie had descriijed would have the effect of reducing 
the heavy premium on theatres, which in his own 
case amounted to one thousand pounds per annum. 

STE EL R AILW AY-CAURI AG ES. 

Another fire which led to lamentable loss of 
life was that tvhich occurred a few months ago in 
the underground railway in Paris, and the various 
‘tube’ railways throughout the world see that they 
have a possible foe to reckon with. The new Sub- 
way Company of New York are determined that 
their rolling-stock shall be firejiroof, for they have 
ordered two hundred passenger -cars which are 
to he constructed entirely of steel and lined -with 
aluminium. They are said to he the first all-steel 
cars in the world, and are fifty-one feet in length, 
and are necessarily completely fireproof. There 
were many difficulties in their construction, which 
were only overcome after two years’ experiment. 
Should these new railway vehicles hear out the 
anticipations of their promoters, they will probably 
find universal adoption. The old type of carriage, 
with its absorbent woodwork and dusty, germ-invit- 
ing upholstery, could with advantage be displaced. 

OSTRICH-EARMING. 

A. joitrnal published at Johannesburg, the South 
African Times, says that it is not generally Icnonm. 
that ostriches in a wild state are to he found in 
■certain parts of the Transvaal, and that on some 
farms a few of the birds are kept under observa- 
tion. The reason why ostrich-farming has not 
developed into a recognised industry there is due 
to the prevalence of wild-dogs and jackals, which 
].>rey upon the birds, and also to the absence of 
proper fencing. It is believed that if ostrich- 
farming were seriously taken in hand in the 
western and north-western parts of the colony, it 
would soon become a lucrative business. The con- 
ditions neces.sary to attain this end seem to be, 
firstly, good fencing, like that which prevails in 
Clape Colony ; secondly, a systematic and com- 
bined action on the part of farmers for the destruc- 
tion of vermin : and thirdly, at a later period, 
when the l)irds have had time to increase, the 
veldt must he improved by the growth of lucerne, 
a food Avhich has proved suitable to the birds in 
the south, aird hy the encouragement of salt-hushes. 
In many districts where cattle cannot be raised on 
account of the prevalence of Rhodesian red-water, 
•osl,riches could be profitably dealt with, feathers being 
always in demand, and commanding high prices. 

EGG-PACKING. 

The Consul-General at Christiania describes in a 
•despatch to the Foreign Office a new system of 
paf'king eggs which ajipears to possess several ad- 
vantages ; but as the description is not accompanied 


hy diagrams, it is difficult to under.stand the exact 
form of apparatus employed. As far as we can 
gather, it consists of a series of trays made of card- 
lioard, and containing hollow oval spaces for the 
reception of iiidividnal eggs. The trays fit one 
upon the top of another, each tier consisting of 
twenty-five trays of thirty eggs, equal to seven 
hundred and fifty eggs in all. The cardlioard 
framework hears the weight, the eggs sustaining no 
pressure at all from those placed above them. The 
eggs cannot fall out of their cells even if the 
packing-case is turned over. Breakage is avoided, 
the eggs can readily he counted without being 
handled — and the ]es.s egg.s are touched tlie longer 
they keep fresh — and warehousing takes up the 
minimum of space. The trays are cheap, and as 
they pack one inside the other they are easy to 
return to the place of origin. 

THE MOTOR-LORRY. 

The requirements of modern warfare demand the 
quick transportation, very often over the roughest 
possible ground, of a vast mass of heavj' impedi- 
menta, and it has long been recognised that some 
kind of locomotive vehicle is wanted for military 
purposes. Such a conveyance is found in the motor- 
lorry, which lias recently formed the subject of a 
series of successful trials in Edinburgh and its 
vicinity. This vehicle, which is designed to carry 
a load of three tons, is very strongly built, and has 
four massive and wide wheels, each of which weighs 
five hundredweight. During the trials the lorry 
was so loaded with heavy pieces of iron, barrels of 
water, &c. that its total weight was made up to 
seven tons, and routes were purposely chosen which 
presented every variety of hilly road and uneven 
ground. In spite of all the difficulties presented, 
the vehicles tested attained a speed on the level of 
nine miles per hour, which was considerably more 
than that contracted for. Underneath each lorry is 
a large winding-drum fitted with a long steel cable, 
and this drum can be geared to the engine, and 
can. he turned quite independently of the wheels ; 
so that if half-sunk in marshy land, the vehicle can 
pull itself out of its difficulty by the attaching of its 
cable to a tree or an anchor ; while, on the other 
hand, it can help another vehicle or a field-gun in 
like predicament. These lorries are fitted with 
four-cylinder petrol-engines of twenty-four brake- 
horse-power, and have Ijoen constructed hy Messrs 
Stirling of Granton Harbour, Edinlnirgh. 

.STEAM SMOKELESS GOAL. 

The coal most suitable for naval purposes is 
singularly restidcted in its occurrence. It is found 
in Belgium, but its chief source is South Wales. 
Mr W. Boyd Daivkins has lately pointed out that 
Britain has practically a monopoly in this coal, 
and he thinks that instead of allowing the precious 
materia] to go out of the country in .such vast 
quantities to strengthen foreign navies, the whole 
of it should he bought up hy our Government and 
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jealously kept for lioioe consumption. But his 
ictter to the Times has met with a rejoinder from 
Cardiff wliich shows the practical clifRculties of 
adopting tlie course, which he recommends. The 
smallest of the collieries produces more coal than 
is needed by our navy. What is to he done with 
the rest of the collieries, with an output of many 
million tons per annum? What, too, is to be done 
with the railways, docks, and other works connected j 
with these collieries, wliich are mainly emiffoyed in 
the transport and shipping of coal ? Who is to feed i 
the vast populations depending upon regular work 
in connection wdth these enterprises ? With every 1 
sympatliy with a suggestion horn of patriotic senti- i 
ihent, we fear that these (questions are unanswerable. 

THE aaS COMMITTER 

The scientific committee recently appointed by 
the Board of Trade to impiire into the .statutory 
recpiirements relative to the purity and the illu- 
minating power of gas has to solve one or two 
problems of great imjiortance. The companies have 
liitherto been hound to supply gins which has an 
illuminating power, when burned at a certain rate, 
of sixteen candles ; hut gas obtained from tlie coal 
now available will not give this high luminosity 
witbput treatment, with certain enriching agents 
which adds greatly to the expense of manufacture. 
And they plead, very reasonably, that the gas used 
with the modern incandescent mantle .and for heat- 
ing and cooking purposes rerpiires no luminosity 
at all, a blue flame like that given by the Bunsen 
burner being actually used for both purposes. The 
companies therefore seek powers to supply a gas 
of inferior illuminating power to that at present 
recpiired, with a corresponding reduction in its cost 
to them and to their cu.stomers. The cpiestiou of 
juirity practically resolves itself into the minimum 
amount' of sulphur which can be allowed to con- 
taminate the gas. If the products of combustion 
from every gas-burner were carried off by efficient 
^■entilation tbi,s would not be sncli a serious 
consideration as it is at present. Lord Eayleigli 
is the chairman of the gas committee, and his 
colleagues are men equally well known in the 
scientific world. 

BREAD. 

It has again and again been .stated in text-book.s 
and in newspaper paragrajfiis and magazines that 
in the manufacture of modern while bread the 
most nutritive portion of the wheat (protein) is 
thrown away, and that c(Wtain ailments are thereby 
induced. A fresh light has been thrown uj)on this 
important matter by experiments recently under- 
taken by tlie United States Government. Since 
the year 1877 they have promoted a .systematic 
inquiry into the nutrition of man ; and one of the 
investigations undertaken deals with the composi- 
tion, digestibility, and nutritive values of different 
kinds of flour. The various sorts of. flour were 
made into bread, and the subjects experimented 
upon were specially selected healthy men. Brom 


a report issued it appears that altbougb the entire- 
wheat bread i.s richer in protein, it is not .so ea.silv 
digestible as the bread made from the more refined 
material. And this is due to the fact that a con- 
siderable portion of that valuable conslh.uent ‘i.s 
contained in the coarser particles (bran), and so 
resists the action of tlie digestive juices and escapes 
digestion.’ It seem.s, therefore, tliat the benefits of 
whole-meal bread have been overrated ; for while 
it does contain more protein than the whiter and 
more appetising kinds, its ivalne must he discounted 
on the score of its being more difficult of assimila- 
tion by the digestive organs. 


LISTEN! 

BxtoTHEK, are tlie skies o’ercloiuled, 

Are there shadows overhead ; 

Is the pathway long and stony 
Thfit your weary feet must tread? 

Is the golden light of sunrise 
Hidden by the mist of gray, 

And the peaceful vale wliere waiteth 
Rest from toiling, far away? 

Listen to the song-birds singing 
Sweetly in the kind, warm rain; 

Listen to the streamlet’s whisper, 

Flowing to the far-off main ! 

Listen to the murm’ring breezes. 

Singing nnto flow’r and tree ; 

If the Father care.s for these thing-;, 

Shall He not have thought for thee? 

Brother, is thy heart desponding, 

Burdened with it.s weight of care ; 

Is the toil unending, fnutle.ss, 

And the strife too great to bear? 

Does the morrow liold no promise 
Of reispite from all thy ill ; 

Does thy hope, far-off at sunrise, 

Seem at sunset farther still ? 

Listen to the music round you, 

There is hope in everything ; 

List to bird and stream and breeze.?, 

As in sun and rain they sing ! 

Listen to them in the shadow, 

And no more despondent he; 

If the Father loveth all things, ■ 

ANill He not remember thee ? " 

Clifton BiNCirAir. 
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AUNT MARY. 

By Fred M. White. 


IN TEN CHAETERS. — CHAPTER I. 



/■HE spirit of spring was in tlie air ; 
|iii a thrush piped with full-throated 
melody from a swinging blackthorn. 
Over beyond the water-meadows a 
yi ridge of larches gleamed with the 
tenderest green, save where their 
crests flamed into the sunset. A March evening 
full of light, a sky Avind-swept and saffron to the 
zenith, crisp and cold, and yet it had been the sort 
of day when Nature turns in her sleep. There was 
a jingle of harness somewhere, the bleat of lambs ; a 
long thread of noisy rooks melted into the flaming- 
red furnace of the west. 

A quaintly hammered pair of iron gates (Quentin 
Matsys gates, Walter Whitworth felt certain) opened 
upon a winding drive, carpeted on either side by 
primroses and violets. It was Whitworth’s destina- 
tion, but he hesitated. He vras not quite filled with 
the beauty of it yet. The silence Avas a little op- 
pressive, for the din and roar of the train Avas in his 
ears still. 

And he Avas an artist to his finger-tips. A 
day or two ago he had been a poor and struggling 
student, Avith nothing but genius and a fine ambi- 
tion behind him. The turn of a day had changed 
all that. He Avas heir to Grey Gables and a matter 
of some six hundred jiounds a ^'ear besides. Miss 
Mary Bentley’s prim letter testified to the fact. 

It Avus all very dreamy as yet. Walter had not 
yet grasped the full measure of his haiipiness. Here 
Avas a young man aa'Iio pined for the country. In 
hi.s dull bed-sitting-room, under the tiles of a 
Bloomsbury lodging-hou.se, he had draAA'n gloAving 
]nctures against the background of fog. He Avould 
have a country residence like Sir John Pettifer, E.Ai, 
in Avhose studio he Avorked. He thought ■ of the 
dcAvy laAvns in the SAveet June tAvilight, of the cool 
splash- of the sea against the moonlit rocks,' of 
heathery uplands, and the music of the rijApling 
Avaters Avhere the ferns grcAV. He didn’t knoAV that 
he Avas breaking his heart for it, but he Avas. 
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And then came that advertisement, the visit to a 
dingy solicitor in an equally dingy office, and the 
production of the last will and testament of Colin 
WhitAvorth of Grey Gables, in the county of Nor- 
folk, the uncle of Avhom Walter had only heard 
casually. For the best part of a year the family 
hiAvyer had been advertising for Walter WhitAvorth. 
The cast-iron manner of the man of enactments AA-as 
in fine contrast to Walter’s feelings. 

‘ There are a feAV formalities, of course,’ Mr Benn 
had said ; ‘ but there is no reason Avhy you should 
not take possession of your property. There is a 
distant relative of my late client’s there, and a Miss 
Bentley Avho has been your uncle’s housekeeper for 
many years. I am afraid it Avill be a AATench for 
them — urn — because attached to the place, and so 
forth. If you can see your Avay to giving them a 
considerable latitude in the way of — er — um ’ 

Walter smiled. So there Avas a heart somewhere 
even in that flinty bosom. 

‘They shall stay as long as they like,’ Walter 
said. ‘I dare say they A\mn’t mind looking after 
my comfort : the plainest food, and a room to 
paint in. Seeing that my father is still abroad ’ 

‘ Oh, your father is still abroad, eh 1 ’ Mr Benn 
asked dryly. ‘In his younger days I kneAv your 
father Avell. To put it mildly, he AA^as a source 
of some anxiety to his friends. Your uncle Colin 
Avas a long AA'ay oft' being my ideal of a wise man, 
but he shoAved a fine discrimination when he passed 
over your father in favour of you. Is he likely to 
be aAvay long?’ 

• ..Walter muttered something to the effect that, in 
his capacity of a mining engineer, his father might 
be in Spain for months: but, on the other hand, he 
might be at home next Aveek. He aa^ waguely 
impressed with the fact that Mr Benn regarded his 
father os' a mauvazs. sujd. Walter • would haA-e 
called him a Bohemian. In all the young man’s 
struggles he had not had the least paternal support. 
Jim lYliitAvorth Avas proud of his son’s genius ; he 
Reserved.] April 2, 1 904. 
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was 23 i' 0 (Iigal of good advice; but tliere it endedw 
Walter felt vaguely conscious that there was some 
mj'stery here. Mr Beau looked significantly at his 
watch. 

'Go down to Grey Gables, ’ he said, 'and do your 
best to itlcase Aunt Mary~I mean Miss Bentley. 
Good-day.’ 

And now Walter was at the gate of his terrestrial 
paradise with Miss Mary Bentley’s pass^jort in his 
pocket. He felt a little nervous and uneasy, for 
the letter had been terribly stiff and formal. There 
was a suggestion of chill disappointment about it, 
too. 'Walter’s quick, artistic temperament had not 
failed to see that. 

He passed up between the shining belt of prim- 
roses, past a lawn edged with old-fashioned rose- 
trees of the standard variety, and under an 
Elizabethan porch shielding a monastic door. 
Walter drew a breath of pure delight. He had 
read about these kind of things ; he had studied 
them lovingly. In his dreams he had jnetured a 
home of this kind when he should have grown, rich 
and famous. There was a blurred mist before bis 
eyes, so that the quaint brass knocker loomed 
large. Of course there must be an .old-fashioned 
bell-i)ull somewhere — one of the hanging sort, 
wrought in bronze. There it was. 

A bell clanged somewhere in the distance, and 
presently an ancient servitor appeared : an old 
woman amazingly clean ; an old w'onian with wliite 
hair, and cheeks red and hard as the siuiuy side 
of an ajjple, and as glowing. She had on a lilac 
cotton-i^rint dress and a caf) of quaint design. It 
was almost an extinct type, the old-fashioned 
servant who spends all her life in one family. 

‘ My respects to you, sir,’ she said ; ‘ you are 
Master Walter. And how like your father you be ! 
But a better face, thank God — a better face ! ’ 

The last words came involuntarily, like an anxious 
thought put into words. There was the same 
strange feeling again, the feeling that his father 
somehow was at the bottom of some disgraceful 
family secret, Mr Beiiix had hinted as much, and 
old Martha was confirming it. And yet Walter 
knew that his father was a popular man. 

‘ Miss Bentley is expecting me ? ’ he asked. 

'Oh dear, yes,’ Martha replied. 'And you 
just try and be gentle with Miss Mary. The 
ftarlour isn’t quite ready just yet. Here is the 
dining-room.’ 

Walter drew a deep breath. Old oak on the 
fioors ; old oak on the walls. A low ceiling that 
suggested Pugin, a great black settle, a Crom- 
wellian dresser with a marvellous old wUlow- 
patteni dinner-service, some carved chests, a deep 
seated-window or two, a suggestion of stained glass. 
There snored a grandfather’s clock with a date 1694 
Wonderful ! wonderful ! 

It was the same iu the drawing-room. The great 
John Pettifer, R.A,, would have raved over those 
lluted-backed chairs. Some cunning hand had 
arranged blue 2)]ates and dishes with a hawthorn 


jjatteru along the p)icture-rail. Spode! 'Walter 
had seen collectors tumbling over one another for 
worse specimens at Christie’s. Had he been com- 
mereial-minded he would have ap)p raised his sur- 
roundings highly. But he was only excited and 
uplifted by the atmosphere of tlie place. It was 
Tennyson’s haunt of ancient p)eace. Some rooks 
were cawing somewhere. The glow of the March 
evening filled the room. 

That was a jrortrait by Hoi)i.)ner in the corner, 
of course; and there was a Lely and a llomuey, 
also a Gainsborough, and two more portraits by 
Reynolds : a small collection of i^ictures, but all 
of the best. The spirit of rest and refinement 
breathed upon everything like some magic varnish. 
All this belonged to the young man who had 
merely dreamt of such things a week ago. 

Everything else was as it had been for two 
centuries. Behind the brass lattice of the book- 
case atop of the Dutch bow-fronted bureau were 
old editions, the one modern volume being Tapper’s 
Proverbial Philosophy. A Shakespeare in. leather, 
a worn edition of Bacon, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Ben Jonson, Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, and a 
long row of manuscript music-scores. Colin Whit- 
worth had been a fine musician. There was an 
organ in the house built by Father Prout himself. 

Tea Avas laid out on the oval oak table : a fine 
service of Chelsea, a fluted teapot circa 'William and 
Mary ; six candles ready for lighting sprang from 
candelabra of old English Shefiield plate. The fair 
Avhiie cloth had a faint suggestion of lavender about 
it. Wonderful I wonderful ! 

Somebod}' was speaking to Walter, who stood 
there iu a waking dream. He Avas conscious that 
a timid hand avus touching his shoulder. He came 
sitddeuly to earth again ; the golden light Avas 
fading from the room. 

‘Martha told me you Avere here, sir,’ the prim 
A’-oice said. ‘I have the honour to be Miss Mary 
Bentley, at your service, sir.’ 


ALTER boAved aud held out his hand. 
The prim little figure before him took 
no notice. The young man’s face flushed. 
He had come doAvn here actuated by the 
kindliest tboxigbts and feelings. But, after ail, be 
must make allowances. 

He saAv before him a slight little lady Avho might 
have been any age between thirty and fifty. Her 
complexion A\'as pure and brilliant, the skin Avithout 
a AA'rinkle. The mouth Avas gentle and sensitive, 
though noAv it Avas draAAUi tight with a droll attempt 
at sternness. The hair, piled high on the ereef, 
little head, AA'as quite Avhite ; and the S2)are, dignified 
figure Avails clad in stiff graj" silk ; at the tliroat and 
neck was lace so beautiful that Walter Avas quite 
fascinated by it. He Avas a little chilled and 
disappointed, but the man had to he horn yet 
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vrlio could be aiigiy long willi Miss Bentley. 
Despite lier frosty dignity and the hauteur of 
her manner, she carried an atmosphere of kindness 
about her. The small white hands, covered with 
glittering gems, trembled slightly. 

Walter smiled despite himself. It W'as such a 
quaint yet pleading pjicture ! He could easQy 
imagine that slight ligure at a bedside ; those slim 
hands were made to render hot jjillows soft and 
cool ; those dark -gray eyes 

‘ Aunt i'kiary,’ Walter said with a sudden impulse, 
‘indeed, indeed I do want to be friends. Won’t 
you shake hands with me V 

The sensitive mouth shook, with the ghost of a 
smile upon it. Two trembling little hands tvent 
out, and Walter caught them heartily. The dark- 
gray eyes had a yearning look in them, a touch 
of retrospection. They were reading Walter. He 
'ivondered why they filled with tears so swiftly. 

‘You are very like your mother,’ Miss Bentley 
said. ‘ The same handsome features ; the same 
fearless eyes. And yet — w'ell, you have your 
mother’s soul and expression. I am glad of that 
— ah, I am glad of that ! ’ 

‘ I have often heard my father speak about you,’ 
Walter said. ‘Of course I knew there was some 
bitter quarrel, and that the tw'o brothers had not 
met for years. They called you Aunt Mary when 
you were quite a little girl, didn’t they ? ’ 

Miss Bentley nodded with her hand pressed to 
her side as if some sharp pain racked hei*. Just 
for a moment the prim gray figure drew up swiftly. 

‘Won’t you take a seat V she asked politely. 

‘ Certainly not ! ’ Walter smiled. ‘ At least, not 
yet. Aunt Mary, won’t you forgive me ? It w'asn’t 
my fault that IFncle Colin left me this property. 
T never expected it. Won’t you give me a kiss ?’ 

‘ So like his father ! ’ Miss Bentley murmured. 
‘ So very like his father ! And yet different.’ 

Her face was broken up with smiles and tears, 
a young face now smiling and rosy. Only the eyes 
w'ere a little sad and retrospective. ‘ I am a silly, 
selfish old woman,’ she cried. ‘ There 1 That is 

the first time a man has kissed me since Well, 

never mind, sir. I told Kathleen exactly how I 
wars going to treat you, and she laughed. I am 
afraid my dignity is not a robust plant. But Colin 
Wliitwurth had no business to leave the property 
to you, sir.’ 

‘I never expected it for a moment,’ Walter 
replied. 

‘ Oil, I quite believe you. Did your father ever 
tell you wdiy he and his brother Colin, quarrelled 
so bitterly and finally V 

Walter shook his head. The little figure in the 
gray silk lay : half -buried in a deep arm-chair, the 
fitful light of the log-fire touching up her pretty, 
thoughtful face. The crocus flames were reflected 
from the blue Dutch tiles of the hearth, with their 
presentment of the story of Kuth. 

‘Your father w'as always a popular man,’ Miss 
Bentley said. ‘ There w\as a fascination about him. 


And he was so handsome, but always careless and 
charmingly selfish and inconsiderate for the feelings 
of others. Yotir uncle Colin was worth a score of 
him. Colin was engaged to your mother, and Jim — 
I mean James, your father — to— to somebody else. 
Then he ran away -with your mother and married 
her. It W'as a dreadful time for — for all of ns. 
And that’s why your uncle and father never met 
again.’ 

‘ I am very sorry,’ Walter said humbly. ‘ It was 
not a — eh, well, you know what I mean.’ 

‘ I understand, my dear boy. Then I came here 
to keep house, and little Kathleen follow'cd. On 
the w'hole, we have had much to be thankful for : 
years and years of peace and quiet happiness. 
Your father’s name was never once mentioned till 
tliree years ago, wdien he behaved so nobly over 
that mining business in the north of Spain. It 
W'as in all the papers. It w'as just the kind of 
reckless, magnificent bravery that your father 
always revelled in. And he was ahvays so pas- 
sionately fond of children ! ’ 

‘ Extraordinarily so,’ AYalter hastened to say, 

‘ Colin Whitw'orth thought a great deal about it. 
He told me he should leave the place and the 
money to jmur father in trust for you till you came 
of age. After all, Kathleen w'as no blood-relation 
of his. It W'asn’t at all just ; hut it was a case 
w'liere I could say nothing. So the w'ill was made. 
A little over a year ago Colin told me he had 
changed his mind. He had heard good accounts of 
you. He said it w'ould be best for an ambitious 
young man to make his ow'ii w'ay. And Kathleen 
was ill ’- 

‘ I hope she is better now',’ Walter said politely. 

‘ Kathleen will never be better. She is dying.’ 

There was a ring in the little speech, a suggestion 
of the bitterness of death that is i)ast. A flame 
leajiing from the blue tiles touched the hopeless 
sadness of Miss Bentley’s face. A new' world was 
opening to Walter. 

‘You w'ilTsee her presently,’ Miss Bentley said. 
‘Kathleen is dying of consumption. We have to 
take the greatest care with her. A sudden chill, a 

cold air, and You Avill see her presently. 

And that is Why I am sore and angry Avith you. 
By alT moral rights this place should he Kathleen’s. 
Colin promised me he Avould revoke that will ; hut 
he put it off till it Avas too late. And Avhen 1 heard 
that they had found you at last, and that you Avere 
coming down here, I aa'Os hard ’— — 

‘Aunt Mary, you Avere nothing of the kind. You 
couldn’t be.’ 

‘Well, I tried to he. I pictured you as being 
easy and charming and selfish, as Jim — 1 moan 
your father— used to he. You Avould he very polite 
and very fascinating ; hut, all the same, you AA'cre 
going to turn ns out of the house’ 

‘ Aunt Mary, I SAA'ear to you that T never meant 
anything of the kind,’ Walter cried, ‘ily father 
has so often spoken of you that I Avas quite sure 
from the first Ave should he friends.’ 
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A blue flame seemed to give a red glow to Amit 
Mary’s cheeks. 

‘ I am an artist. I have often dreamt of a home 
like this. Only I never expected to find anything 
half so perfect. Here I can follow my own bent, 
and do ju.st the class of romantic picture that my 
soul loves. I had planned it all out as I came 
along. You were to look after my comfort, and find 
me a big room for a studio. And, on the other 
hand, you were to do me the favour of atoxrping 
here, and we were to be as happy as the day is long, 
Aunt Mary.’ 

Miss Bentley made no reply. She was crying 
softly into a cambric handkerchief. Hers was the 
rare kind of woman’s face that looks none the worse 
for tears. 

‘ Aunt Mary,’ Walter said j)leadingly, ‘ you won’t 
go away ?’ 

Aunt hlary dabbed her eyes with fierce little 
pats. 

‘I am a very foolish old woman,’ she replied. 
‘ Go and get ready for our high tea. Your room i.s 
the first door to the right. I am going to do the 
silliest thing of my life — I’m going to stay here. 
Goodness knows the complications and troubles 


there will be ; hut I stay. Kiss me again, my 
bonny boy ; you are very like your — mother.’ 

It was quiet and still in the hall ; beyond a door 
at the end of a passage somebody was playing the 
organ. Walter’s artistic soul expanded to the 
music. He crept dowui the passage and o]jened 
the door. 

Here was a lofty room, oak panelled and lighted 
by two long windows. The very place for a studio ! 
Between the long windows the reeds of an organ 
upraised. A figure sat before the worn, yellow 
keys that gleamed in the light of two wax candles 
in silver sconces. The atmo.sphere of the place was 
intolerabh'- warm by reason of a tortoise stove, the 
one modern innovation in the house. 

The room was flooded with the glorious melody. 
A girl with fair shining hair and a ■white, purely 
cut face was playing, with her heart in the music. 
She turned suddenly ; her fingers dropped on the 
keys ; the wailing melody stole into the shadows. 
There was a hush of silence in the room, 

Walter spoke very softly ; but his -words w'ere 
plain to the player’s ears. 

‘ Kitty,’ he said, ‘ what a day it has been 1 Oh, 
Kitty, kitty !’ 


LORD NELSON’S PRIZE CAPTURES, 

By Rev. R. A. Gatty, LL.B. 



|]]HERE is always something that is 
very pathetic about old letters. 
How well one knows the sight of 
the packet tied with faded ribbon, 
once cherished by its owner, now 
dead and gone, that is re\'erently 
burned that no profane eyes may see its contents ! 
More than three hundred letters came into my 
possession not long ago owing to the death of a 
near relation, and their history is so peculiar that 
I deemed them deserving of historical notice. 

Just one hundred years ago Lord Nelson sailed 
to the Mediterranean in the Victory, taking with 
him his chaplain and secretary, the Rev. A. J, 
Scott. It w'as part of the duty of the secretary, 
who was a good linguist, to write Lord Nelson’s 
letters in any language that was necessary, and to 
translate all letters captured in prize-ships and 
search them for news of tlie enemy. It happened 
that Mr Scott had taken on board with him two 
low arm-chairs covered with leather, which on each 
side had deep pockets extending the whole length 
of the chair. Lord Nelson took a fancy to these 
chairs, and they were placed in his cabin. An 
extract from the Life of Mr Scott, published by 
his family after his death, will serve to explain 
the use the chairs were put to, and Avill acconnt 
for the ‘ intercepted letters ’ above mentioned : 

‘ It must be remembered that Lord Nelson made 


it a point of etiquette to accompany all his original 
English letters to foreign Courts with translations 
in their re.spective languages, and the preparing 
these was an oflice that occupied much of Mr Scott’s 
atteirtion. In addition to constant communications 
Avith the royal families of Naples and Sardinia, a 
correspondence Avas carried on at intervals during 
the greater part of the blockade of Toulon with the 
Dey of Algiers, the unsettled and intricate state 
of affairs hetAveen that personage and the English 
Government causing Lord Nelson a great deal of 
annoyance and wearisome negotiation. Besides the 
graver employments above spoken of, Mr Scott aauis 
in the habit of reading to his chief all the French, 
Italian, Spani.sli, and other foreign newspapers 
Avhich Avere sent regularly to the fleet, aud those 
Avere ransacked as Avell for the amusement as the 
information they contained. Mr Scott had also 
to AA'ade through numberless ephemeral foreign 
pamphlets, AAdrich a mind less investigating fhan 
Lord Nelson’s Avould have discarded as being totally 
unAA’'orthy of notice ; birt he entertained a persuasion 
that no man ever put his hand to a paper Avilhout 
having some information or theory to delKer Avhich 
he fancied w'as not generally knoAvn, and this Avas 
AA’-orth looking after through the encumbering rub- 
bish. His OAvn quickness in detecting the drift 
of an author Avas perfectly marvel! on, s. Two or 
three pages of a pampldet Avere generally sufficient 
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to put him in complete possession of the writer’s 
object, and nothing was too trivial for the attention 
of this great man’s mind whe}i there existed a possi- 
bility of its being the means of obtaining informa- 
tion. Day after day might be seen the Admiral 
in his cabin closely employed with his secretary 
over their interminable papers. They occupied two 
black leathern arm-chairs, into the roomy pockets 
of which Scott, weary of translating, would occa- 
sionally stuff away a score or two of unopened 
private letters found in i)rize-.ships, although the 
untiring activity of Nelson grudged leaving one 
such document unexamiued. These chairs, with an 
ottoman that fits between them (now treasured heir- 
looms in IMr Scott’s family), formed, when lashed 
together, a couch on which the hero often slept 
those brief slumbers for which he was remarkable.’ 

The above will explain the presence of these 
letters in the pockets of the chairs, and there they 
remained until the great Admiral fell at the battle 
of Trafalgar, and passed away in the arms of this 
chaplain and secretary in the cockpit of the 
Victory. On the return of the fleet to Portsmouth, 
the secretary took away with him the cabin papers 
connected with his own work and the chairs which 
belonged to him. As a reward for his services he 
was presented to the vicarage of Catterick in York- 
shire, and the University of Cambridge conferred 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

It is, however, the history of the intercepted 
letters, and not that of the secretary, which concerns 
us. He, no doubt, forgot all about their existence, 
and for thirty or more years they remained in the 
chair-pockets. I have a vivid recollection in my 
early youth, when the chairs had become the pro- 
perty of ray mother, of diving my hands into the 
capacious pockets and pulling out the unopened 
letters. There were fretpiently enclosures, such as 
bits of lace and patterns of silks, which to children’s 
eyes were accpiisitions, and numbers of them con- 
tained cheques and drafts of money. Happily, we 
were prevented from going too far in the destructive 
line, and the letters were gathered together and put 
away in safety. There is, perhaps, nothing more 
than a sentimental value in such a collection, as 
those which have been translated refer only to 
general matters occurring at the time, some love- 
letters, and some sermons. The bulk, howevei’, has 
never been translated ; but I have no doubt the 
judgment of the secretary was right, and there is 
notliiug of real interest in them, or they would not 
have found their way into the pockets of the chairs. 
Perhaps there was one wliich might have proved 
of some interest at the time, for it is addressed 
to Madame Letizia Bonaparte, Paris. It is written 
in Italian, and is signed ‘Giuseppe Levie Gio, 
Girolamo.’ y 

If, however, these old letters fail in historical 
interest, this cannot be said of the documents which 
Mr Scott brought away from his desk in the cabin. 
The half -sheets of paper with letters dictated by 
Lord Nelson recall to one’s mind the secretary’s 


duties on board the Victory ; and one sheet shows 
that at times paper was scarce, for on the top of 
the page are the last words of a sermon by the 
chaplain, folloAved by ‘And now to God the 
Father,’ &c. ; and then begins a letter transcrilied 
into Italian, ‘Illmo. Signore Prone Ooline,’ to say 
that Lord Nelson has been informed that certain 
work has been satisfactorily completed. Two well- 
thumbed maps of the coasts of Spain and France 
were also among these documents, and the order 
issued to the fleet by Admiral Collingwood, who 
hoisted his flag on board the Eimjcdus immediately 
after the battle of Trafalgar, The concluding 
words of the order are worth repetition as a 
specimen of the manly and religious spirit of the 
Admiral and those in command ; 

‘General Order. — The Almighty God, who.se 
arm alone is strength, having of His great mercy 
been pleased to crown the exertions of His Majesty’s 
fleet with success, in giving them a complete victory 
over their enemies on the 21st instant ; that all 
praise and thanksgiving may he offered up to the 
throne of God for the great benefit of our country 
and to mankind, I have thought proper that a day 
.should be appointed of general humiliation before 
God, and thanksgiving for this His merciful good- 
ness, imploring forgiveness of sins, a continuation of 
His divine mercy, and His constant aid to us in the 
defence of our country’s liberties and laws, without 
w'hich the utmost efforts of man are naught ; and 
direct, therefore, that Thursday the 7th of Novem- 
ber next be appointed for that holy purpose. 

‘ Given on board the Euryalus, off Cape Trafalgar, 
the 22nd Octolier 1805. — Cdthbert Collingwood. 

‘ To the resj)ective Captains and Cominanders.’ 

It may be of interest to repeat a letter of Mr 
Scott’s giving a brief account of the battle of Tra- 
falgar, written to his uncle. Rear- Admiral Scott. 
All his life Scott could never get over the horrors 
of that day and the sufferings of the wounded whom 
he was attending below. He had gone up for a 
few momeuts on to the deck to breathe some fresh 
air when Nelson fell, and he returned with him to 
the cockj)it. He never would allude to the subject 
in conversation ; but once the expression came from 
him, ‘ It was like a butcher’s shambles.’ 

‘ Oct 27 , 1805 . Victory. 

‘ Mt dear Uncle, — On the 21st instant the com- 
bined fleet of thirty -three sail of the line ■were 
completely defeated by our twenty-seven sail of the 
line. The eiieiny were extended to leeward, and 
hr as good a line as they could well form with .so 
little wiird as there was. Our fleet in two divisions 
■went down all sail set, steering-sails, &c. ; the wind 
right aft and the swell forcing the ships down. 
Lord Nelson in the Victory led one division, Admiral 
Collingwood the other. The first cut through be- 
tween the enemy’s ninth and tenth ships, the latter 
between the nineteenth and twentieth. Never was 
so complete a defeat. There has been a heavy g;ile 
of wind ever since the night of the action, the Aviiid 
dead on a lee-shore, and we have been lying a Avreck 
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part of tlie time ; consequently we know notking of 
jiarticular damages, or all the enemy’s skips raigkt 
iiave l;)een taken. I kelieve tkere were at least 
nineteen taken — two tkree-deckers, one called a 
four-decker (tke largest skip ever built), tke Spanish 
Admiral Gravina, the French Admiral Villeneuve, 
&c. Having told you the news, which will make 
you rejoice for your country, what will you think 
of me Avho detest this victory ? It has deprived 
me of my heloA-ed and adored friend. I knew not 
until his loss how much I loved him. He died as 
the battle finished, and his last effort to speak was 
made at the moment of joy for victory. I cannot 
talk more to you about it. I hope soon to see you. 

1 shall attend my dear Lord’s remains, and act when 
I reach England as his executors may direct. Let 
me find a letter from you at Portsmouth. Hiis ship 
must go home — the mizenmast gone, the main and 
foremast cut to pieces, and only standing by miracle, 
&c. It still blows hard, but we are in tow by the 
NeptunCy and hope to get the gut open to-morrow 
morning. Possibly we shall rig a good jurymast at 
Gibraltar, and then go home. I do not say much of 
my loss ; it is beyond all utterance. I, of course, 
now retire.’ 

The funeral of Lord Nelson Avas a national one, 
and Mr Scott was appointed one of the pall-hearers, 
who were six in number. To each of these gentle- 
men Avaa giAmn a gold ring Avith Lord Nelson’s arms 
in enamel, with the inscriptions inside the ring and 
outside, ‘ Lost to his Country,’ and ‘ Palmam qui 
meruit feraiJ These, with an ornamental card of 
the funeral and a lock of Lord Nelson’s hair cut off 
by Scott after death, are treasured relics by his 
descendants. The pall Avhich covered the coffin had 
six bannerets Avith Lord Nelson’s arms, and each 
pall-hearer Avas given one of these Avith the gold 
ring. A feAv years ago, Avhen there aaus a naA-al 
exhibition in London, and Nelson relics Avere shoAvn, 
several of these bannerets Avere lent, and the rings 
also. 

Another document must he mentioned, as it has 
peculiar historical interest, though it is not jiart of 
the Victory letters. This is the original draft of 
the Treaty of Copenhagen, corrected by Lord Nelson 
in his oAvn hand, and dmAAm up by Mr Scott, It 
would, perhaps, be avcII to explain that Mr Scott 
before he joined Lord Nelson was the chaplain to Sir 
Hyde Parker, and secretary on hoard the London. 
His diary, Avritten on hoard that ship at the time of 
the Danish expedition, has the following entries : 

^ Sunday, March 'Sidy 1801. — We still remain off 
the mouth of the Sound, but have approached 
nearer to Cronenberg, and have had some communi- 
cation by a flag of truce with the Governor. 

‘Monday, 30, — Nothing more interesting, hut we 
are nearer the faiiavay betAveen the Danish and 
Swedish shores. Are under sail, and shall in a 
feAV moments pass the famous castle, from Avhence 
they now keep up an immense fire, although ap- 
parently not a shot reaches the ships they fire at. 


At anchor at Copenhagen. Lord Nelson and Sir 
Hyde are noAV concerting a plan of attack. They 
reconnoitred the enemy’s position in the Ama::on. 
They were Avarmly fired at, but needlessly, as the 
shot did not reach, the ship. 

^ March 31. — The Admirals arc emidoyed in 
arranging the mode of attack in the Elephant 

*Apnl 1. — Lord Nelson, AA’ith tAA’-oh^e ships of the 
line, has anchored to the south AA’ard of the enemy’s 
line. 

‘April 2. — The squadron got imder AA'ay to 
attack the enemy. About tiveuty minutes before 
eleven our sbijis opened tlieir fire. The liattle 
lasted four hours, Avheu the Avholc line from the 
southernmost end doAvn to the CroAAUis Avas coin- 
]3letely destroyed or taken.’ 

After this folloAA's the entry ; ‘April 8. — Went on 
shore as secretary to the Legation. Was presented 
to the CroAvn Prince. After five hoirrs pour ct 
contre parler Avith General Walterstorlf and Adju- 
tant-General Lindholm, Ave agreed upon the heads 
of an armistice. Dined Avith the CroAvn Prince, 
the Prince Augustenhourg. The Crown Prince’s 
brother-in-laAv Avas there, as also the Prince of 
Wirtemberg. 

‘April 9. — General Walterstorfl; and Adjutant- 
General Lindholm came on board. Another armis- 
tice was signed and sealed, after which Lord Nelson 
took it asiiore for the ratification of the Crown 
Prince.’ 

Slight as Mr Scott’s mention is of his being 
selected to go on shore as secretary to the Legation, 
it Avas nevertheless an office Avhich conferred the 
greatest honour upon him, since for the fulfilment 
of it no ordinary abilities Avere required. It aa'us 
not merelj’- a linguist that aa'us AA'anted, but a 
diplomatist of skill and tact, and experienced in 
the negotiation of delicate public business. Lord 
Nelson feeling this, and appreciating, as he had the 
peculiar faculty of doing, the exact qualifications of 
all about him, and hoAv to employ them to the most 
advantage, fixed at once upon his old acquaintance 
Mr Scott for the occasion, and applied to Sir Hyde 
Parker for his assistance. Thus it happened that 
Mr Scott Avas employed in the arrangement of the 
celelirated Convention at Copenhagen, the articles 
of Avhich Avere draAAm up by him ; and so highly did 
Nelson A’aluc this service that he urged him to 
subscribe it Avith his name as secretary, and told 
him, AA'hen he modestly declined doing so, that he 
Avould live to repent it, AAdiich proved true. 

But it AA'^as not only in missions of this kind that 
Lord Nelson utilised the diplomatic abilities of his 
secretary. The fleet had to he fed and Avaterc-d, 
and this Avas not alAvays an easy matter to accom- 
plish in the Mediterranean, Avith the French on 
the alert to detect any breach of neutrality. Mr 
Scott AA’as an enthxAsiast over book-collecting, and 
the landing of a clergyman like himself fi'oin the 
fleet at a neutral port, Avith a foAv boxes to hold 
his books, attracted small attention. An extract 
from his Life says : 
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‘Tlie oltjecfc of tlieae missions was known only to 
Iiimself and Lord Xelson at die time tliey occurred, 
die business being kejit so strictly secret that there 
is no mention even in, his diary of what took place 
on any one occasion — a precaution wliich may have 
been dictated by common jirudence, as he was con- 
stantly liable to fall into the hands of the French 
faction. Happily, however, no misfortune of this 
kind ever befell liim ; Init there can be no doubt 
that the risks he ran were considerable, and it is 
interesting to record wdiat we have lieen assured of 
by an eye-witness, that when Mr Scott was absent 
on these services Lord Nelson was in a state of the 
most restless uneasiness and anxiety on his account, 
and when the few days’ absence was over, was always 
more pleased to see Mr Scott safe back than at the 
success of his missions.’ 

Vice-Admiral Sir W. Parker, siiealdng of Scott’s 
work, said : ‘ He was frequently and most eminently 
useful in obtaining, by personal communication with 
the authorities and even peasants of Sardinia, sup- 
plies of fresh provisions, vegetables, fruit, &c. for the 
fleet, which could not have been procured by any 
one less conversant with the language and manners 
of the natives.’ 

Another letter among these documents must 
be put on record, though it has to do with the 
one shadow on Lord Nelson’s life : his relations 
with Lady Hamilton. I give it, therefore, without 
comment, as it is needless to enter into all the par- 
ticulars only too well known by the public. The 
letter is from Lady Hamilton to Mr Scott : 

‘ Cbomwich, 

* Septemler 7th,lBQQ. 

‘ My deae Feieio},— -I did not get your letter till 
the other day, for I have been with Mrs Bolton to 
visit an old, respectable aunt of my dear Nelson’s. 
I shall be in town, that is at Merton, the end of the 
week, and I hope you will come there on Saturday 
and pass Sunday with me. I want much to see 
you, consult with you about my affairs, How’- hard 
it is, how cruel, their treatment to me and Horatia. 


That angel’s last Avi.shes all neglected, not to speak 
of the fraud that was acted to keep Imck the codicil. 
But enough ! when we meet we wull speak about it. 
God bless you for all your attentions and love you 
show^ed to our virtuous Nelson and his dear remains ; 
hut it seems those that truly loved him are to be 
\uctiras to hatred, jealousy, and spite. However, 
w'c have innocence on our sides, and we have, and 
had, what they that persecute us never had — that was 
his unbounded love and esteem, his confidence and 
affection. I know well how he valued you and 
what he would have done for you had he lived. 
You know the gi’eat and virtuous affection he had 
for me, the love he bore my husband, and if I had 
any influence over him I used it for the good of my 
country. Did I ever keep him at home? Did I 
not share in his glory ? Even this last fatal victory, 
it was I bid him go forth. Did he not pat me on 
the back, call me brave Emma, and said, “ If there 
■were more Emmas there would he more Nelsons.” 
Does he not in his last moments do me justice, and 
request at the moment of his glorious death that 
the King and the nation will do me justice? And 
I have got aU his letters, and near eight hundred 
of the Queen of Naples’ letters, to show what I 
did for my King and country, and prettily I am 
rewarded ! Psha ! I am above them, I despise 
them ; for, thank God, I feel that having lived mth 
honour and glory, glory they cannot take from me, 
I despise them— my soul is above them, and I can 
yet make some of them tremble by showing them 
how he despised them, for in his letters to me he 
thought aloud. Look at Alexander Davison courting 
the man he despised, and neglecting now those 
whose feet he used to lick. Dirty, vile groveler ! 
{sic). But enough till we meet. Mrs Bolton and 
all the family beg their compliments. Write to me 
at Merton, and ever believe me, my dear sir, your 
affectionate Emma Hamilton, 

‘ Horatia is charming. She begs her love to you. 
She improves dayly {sic). She sends you 100,000,000 
kisses.’ 


THE CLOSED BOOK* 

By William Le Qiteux. 

CHAETER XIX. — THE HAND AND THE GLOVE. 


OME grave mystery enveloped both 
the Earl and his daughter ; of that I 
felt absolutely convinced. 

Her attitude towards me wms one 
of fear. Sbe believed me to be her 
enemy. What reason she had for 
such suspicion was an enigma. 

Do you believe in love at first sight ? I did not 
until that moment when, in the brief conversation, 
I detected the beauty of her character, I had often 


* Copyright, 1904, hy 'VYilliam Le Queux, 


heard it said that only fools love a woman at first 
meeting her. Yet within this woman’s heart was 
a fathomless well of purest affection, although its 
waters slept in silence and obscurity — never failing 
in their depth, and never overflowing in their full- 
ness. Everything in her seemed somehow to lie 
beyond ray view, affecting me in a manner which I 
felt rather than perceived. At first I did not know 
that it was love for her. Amid the strange atmo- 
sphere of mystery and conspiracy into which I had 
so suddenly been plunged, amid the convulsions of 
doubt and fear which had during those past few 
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(lays liarrowed rny soul, the tender influence of this 
woman came like that of a celestial visitant, making 
itself felt and acknowledged, although I could not 
understand it. Like a soft star that shines for 
a moment from hehind a stormy cloud, and the 
next is swallowed up in tempest and darkness, 
the impression it left was heautiful and deep, 
but vague. 

Perhaps you may blame me. Most probably yon 
will. But man is ever the jetsam of the wind of 
destiny. 

In those strange words to me, as though she were 
defeated, there seemed a calm fortitude and eleva- 
tion of soul, arising from the consciousness of duty, 
and lifting her above all considerations of self. 
Her natural reserve, her tardiness of disposition, 
her subdued quietude of deportment and expression, 
the veiled shyness thrown over her emotions, her 
language, and her manner seemed to make the out- 
ward demonstration invariably fall short of what I 
Icnew to be the feeling within. 

I glanced at her, and took in every detail of her 
countenance and dress. She was no longer in 
shabby black, hut in a pretty costume of dove-gray 
cashmere, with silken trimmings of a somewhat 
darker shade ; she looked daintily bewitching, 
supple and slim, gray lending relief to the delicate 
roundness, the gentle curves of a figure in wdiich 
early womanhood was blooming Avith all its sweet 
and adorable charm. And the hat that covered her 
fair hair, streaked here and there with gold, suited 
her exquisitely, whether the eye sought harmony 
of colour or unity of lines. She Avore no veil, 
and thus I could freely feast my eyes upon her 
beauty. 

To the man of the v'orld like lAiyself, and more 
particularly to one gifted Avith a lively imagination, 
as a Avriter of romance must necessarily be, such a 
character as that of Judith Gordon avus calculated 
above eA’^ery other to impress and captiA^ate. 

‘ I really don’t understand you,’ I exclaimed after 
a pause. ‘You do not trouble me, for until I saAv 
you by chance passing in the street Ave AA'ere entire 
strangers.’ 

‘No benefit can be obtained by discussing the 
matter,’ she ansAvered blankly. ‘ Wh}’’ Avere yon 
Avatching in Ilarpur Street if not to Avitness my 
despair ? ’ 

‘ I had a motive in Avatching,’ I ansAvered. 

‘Of course you had. You cannot deny that. 
My father has already spoken of you, and told me 
.everything.’ 

‘And he is still triumphant?’ I queried, recol- 
lecting his expression of sati,sfaction on seeing the 
fatal sign. 

She Avas silent, her lips set closely, her fair face 
turned towards the open expanse of gi’ay sea. 

‘ Am I not right in suggesting that yoirr enemy 
is a person named Selby, and that he’^ 

‘ Who told you that 1 ’ she cried. ‘ How did you 
know ? ’ 

‘ By my oAvn ohserA'ations,’ I replied, as calmly as 


I coitld, yet secretly gratified that she should liave 
thus betrayed the truth. 

‘ Ah !’ she sighed. ‘I seel I Avas not mistaken. 
You are not my friend, Mr Kennedy.’ 

‘ But I am,’ I declared. ‘ Give me an opportunity 
of proving my friendship. You apparently Ijelieve 
that I am implicated in some plot agaimst you, hut 
I swear I am innocent of it all. I myself am a 
victim of some extraordinary con.spiracy — ^^just as 
you are.’ 

She looked me straight in the face os though 
hesitating whether she dared speak the truth. Next 
instant, hoAVever, her natural caution asserted itself, 
and, Avith tactful ingenuity, .she turned the con- 
versation into a different channel. She seemed 
uneasy, and eager to escajie from my cro.ss-exaniina- 
tion ; AA'hile I, on my part, became determined to 
obtain from her the truth and to convince her of 
my good intentions. 

I Av^as in a difficulty, because to reveal my connec- 
tion with The Closed Book might ujAset all my 
plans. For aught I kneAv, she might inform the 
man Selby, who, gaining knoAvledge of my presence 
in England, AAmuld suspect that the precious volume 
had come again into my possession. Therefore I 
Avas compelled to retain my secret, and by so doing 
Avas, of course, unable to convince her of my inten- 
tion to be her friend. 

Mine Avas a painful position — just as painful as 
hers. For some reason quite Axnaccountahle .she 
held me in terror, and noAv that dusk was darken- 
ing to night, Avas in ha.ste to return to Saxlingham, 
about three miles distant. It Avas apparent that my 
admission of having Avatched her and her father in 
Harpur Street had aroused her suspicion of me, a 
suspicion AA-hich no amount of argument or assertion 
Avould remoA^e. 

She Avas disinclined to discuss the matter further ; 
and, after some desultory conversation regarding the 
beauties of Norfolk, she called her dog Rover, pre- 
paratory to taking leax’e of me. 

‘You must excu.se me, Mr Kennedy,’ she said, 
Avith a smile, the first I had seen on that sad, sweet 
face. ‘ But it is groAving late, and it Avill he dark 
before I get back.’ 

‘ May I not Avalk Avith you half the distance ? ’ I 
urged. 

‘No,’ she responded. ‘It AA’-ould be taking you 
right out of your Avay for Sheringham. I have 
knoAvn the roads about here ever since I aa'us a 
child, and therefore have no fear.’ 

‘Well,’ I Sfiid, putting forth my hand and lift- 
ing my hat to her, ‘I can only hope. Lady Judith, 
that Avhen next Ave meet you Avill have learnt 
that, instead of being your enemy, I am your 
friend.’ 

She placed her hand in mine rather timidly, 
and I held it there while she replied, Avith a sigh, 
‘Ah, if I could only he]ieA''e that you speak the 
truth !’ 

‘ It is the truth ! ’ I cried, still holding her tiny 
hand in my grip. ‘ You are in distre.ss, and although 
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decline to allow me to aadist yon, I will show 
YOU that I have not lied to you to-night. Recollect, 
Lady Judith,’ I went on fervently, for I saw that 
some nameless terror had driven her to desf>air — 
‘recollect that I am your friend, ready to render 
you any assistance or jDerform any service at any 
moment; only, on your part, I want you to give 
me a promise,’ 

‘ And what is that '? ’ she faltered. 

‘That you will tell no one that you met me. 
Eememher that, although you are not aware of 
it, your enemies are mine.’ 

For a moment she was silent, Avith eyes downcast ; 
then she answered in a Ioav voice, ‘ Very well, Mr 
Kennedy. If you wish it, I Avill say nothing. 
Good-night.’ 

‘ Good-night,’ I answered, and having released her 
hand, she turned from me with a sad smile of fare- 
well, and with her collie boitnding by her side, made 
her way over the l)row of the hill along the straight 
white road, while I, after watching until she had 
disappeared from view, turned and walked in the 
opposite direction. 

The truth dawned sloAvly upon me as I Avent 
along; I Avas in love AA’ith her! Did that light 
trembling of the eyelids that I had noticed as our 
gaze met at the instant Avhen Ave parted betoken any 
reciprocation ? That Avas the problem that puzzled 
— nay, distracted me. 

Anything like mystery, anything Avithheld or 
withdraAvn from our notice, seizes on our fancy by 
aAvakening bur curiosity. Then we are aaoii more 
by Avhat Ave half-perceive and half-ereate than by 
Avhat is openly expressed and freely bestoAA'ed. But 
this feeling is part of our life ; AAhen time and yeai'S 
1^6 chilled us, when Ave can no longer afford to 
send our souls abroad, nor from our OAvn superfluity 
of life and sensibility spare the materials out of 
which Ave build a shrine for our idol, then do Ave 
seek, Ave ask, Ave thirst for that Avarinth of frank, 
confiding tenderness Avhich revives in us the 
Avithered affections and feelings buried but not 
dead. Then the excess of love is Avelcome, not 
repelled ; it is gracious to us as the sun and deAv 
to the seared and riven trunk with its feAV green 
leaves. 

Like every other man I had had my OAvn affairs 
of the heart. I had loved unAvisely more than 
once, and had become Avorld-AA'eary before my 
time ; the ardent passions of youth had turned to 
rashness and Avilfulness ; therefore the SAveetness, 
sensiljility, magnanimity, and fortitude of the 
unhappy Judith’s character appealed to me in all 
the freshness and perfection of A\hat a true AA'oman 
should be. 

I eared nothing for the repugnance she felt 
towards myself, because 1 kncAV that it must be 
the outcome of some vile calumny or some vague 
suspicion. 

As I passed back along the narroAV path over the 
cliffs, my face set toAV’ards the gathering night, I 
calmly examined my life, and saAV noAv that seA’^en 


years had gone since the great domestic bloAV had 
fallen upon me, and caused me to ramble aimlessly 
across the CWtinent ; that I still stood yet in the 
morning of life, and I felt that energy Avas indeed 
everything. 

It AA'as energy that had helped to advance me 
beyond my years ; it aa^s energy Avhich AA’as giving 
me position and popularity Avith the reading public : 
and it Avas by energy alone that I could secure 
not only the prize of my overcroAvded profession, 
but the prize, the glorious prize that I had asked 
of life — love incarnate in sovereign beauty, en- 
doAA’ed AAdth all nobility and fervour and tender- 
ness and truth. 

In any case, AAhether she became mine or not, 1 
loved her Avith my whole heart ; and to kiioAv that 
I could loA^e again, in spite of all the torture of the 
past, was in itself hoth comfort and delight. 

I was striding oiiAvard .steadily doAvn a steep dip 
in the cliff-top, my head bent against the strong 
night- Avind that had noAV sprung up, Avhen of 
a sudden a terrible truth flashed upon me — so 
terrible that I halted and cried aloud in blank 
dismay. 

For the first time I recollected that the gloA'es 
I Avas AA^earing Avere those I had worn AAdiile 
handling those envenomed pages. I had held 
her uncovered hand in fareAvell, grasping it in 
earnestness for the space of several minutes. Was 
it possible that sufficient of the secret venom of 
the Borgias could actually haA'e been absorbed by^ 
the porous leather to act Avith deadly effect upon 
any person touched by the gloves? Most of my 
readers have, no doubt, read stories of poisoned 
gloA’-es, and been someAAdiat incredulous. But the 
fact of such a fatal mode of en\'enoming is indeed 
proved by the secret documents still existing in 
the archives of Venice herself. Those Avho are 
sceptical regarding the secret poisoning of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries should read the 
thousand pages of the Secrets d'JStat cle Venice, 
d la Jin dv, XV^ et au XVI^ Siecle, joar Vladimir 
Lamansky (St Petersburg, 1884), for they throw a 
remarkable light upon this strange story that my 
oAvn personal exjierience enables me to tell. 

I recollected the strange symptoms that had 
tAvice seized me, and remembered Pellegrini’s 
diagnosis, and it occurred to me that my touch 
upon the hand of the woman Avhorn I had in 
such curious circumstances groAvu to love might 
actually be fatal. The deadliness of that secret 
poison, AAffiich, according to ancient legend, AA^as 
obtained from the foam of a hear poisoned by 
arsenic, AA^as proverbial, and I must confess that 
the reading of the secrets contained in The Closed 
Book had excited my imagination to the utmost 
pitch. 

Halting there, ray face turned towards the tAvink- 
ling lights of Sheringham village, I became seized 
by tbe haunting suspicion that the contact of 
her small, soft hand Avith mine might have been 
baneful, even poisonous ; therefore, Avitli desperate 
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resolve, I f-uriied and hurried back over the mile 
or so of Mdnding footpath -which I had already 
traversed. 

Ill breathless fear I hurried past the spot where 
we had ineb, ou across Tlie Quag to the cross-roads 
at Kelling Street, and over the broad heath of Salt- 
house ill the direction of Wivetoii, which an old 
man at Kelliiig had pointed out as the most direct 
way to Saxlingham. Having crossed the heath, I 
was passing through a small spinney where the road 
ran. gray through the gloom of the overhanging 
trees, Avhen of a sudden something at the roadside 
shone light, and at the same moment I heard the 
short, defiant hark of a dog. 

Next moment the truth was plain. The collie 
had mounted guard beside his mistress, who had 
apparently stumbled and fallen at the roadside, 
close to a heap of broken stones piled ready for 
use next winter. 

At first I feared to approach, for Rover had 
already shown his teeth threateningly at me ; but, 
■^vith a kind word, I patted him, then eagerly I 
dropped u2ion my knees, and, taking off my gloves 
and casting them aside, I proceeded to investigate 
whether her heart were still beating. 

You may well imagine how eager I was to ascer- 
tain the truth, and ho-w quickly I bent to detect 
any sign of life. 

There wa.s none. I blamed myself for my own 
thoughtlessness, for if she were actually dead it was 
assuredly through my own culiJahle negligence. 

Her position showed that she had stumbled and 
fallen helpless in a heap, struck down suddenly by 
that secret poison which, after three centuries, still 
retained its fearful potency. 

I took her slim white hands in mine. They 
were icy cold. I touched her brow, and found it 
was equally chilly. The body had no warmth, and 
as far as I could distinguish, not being a medical 
man, there was no respiration. 


Was it really possible that my contact had killed 
her? 

Rover went sniffing across to where I had tos.sed 
one of my glo%’-os, and ere I could prevent him had 
taken it in his mouth, as dogs v'ill often do. He 
laid himself out full length with it between bis 
paws, as a lion does with his prey ; hut I was too 
intent uj)on the condition of the fair-faced girl, 
whose past was such a mystery, to endeavour to 
regain the fatal glove from him. 

I moved her arms slowlj’-. I spoke to her and 
chafed her cheeks that were already cold as marble ; 
and, although ten minutes passed, no sign of anima- 
tion did she betray — no sign of heart-heating or of 
inflation of the lungs. 

Then a strange sound behind me caused me. to 
glance round, and I saw Rover roll upon his side 
with his legs drawn uj). He gave one long, low 
moan, and next moment the j)oor animal was dctad 
— -a victim, like his unfortunate young mistress, 
with my glove lying just beyond reach of his 
forej)aw. 

Sight of this aroused me to immediate action. If 
Lady Judith Avere dead, then I had unconsciously 
murdered her ! 

Fortunately I am j)hysically strong; therefore, 
after an effort, I succeeded in taking her frail, 
unconscious form in my arms and carrying her a 
little distance beyond the wood, where the light 
was better. 

Then on a grass-bank beside the road I laid her 
down again, with my coat beneath her head to form 
a pillow. 

Again I watched her, there being just sufficient 
light to allow me to distinguish her features, and 
as I did so I thought I saw her countenance relax 
slightly. 

I placed ray hand upon her heart, and felt a 
feeble, almost imperceptible, iDulsation there. 

There was still left a single spark of life. 


MANaOES IK JAMAICA. 



||0 those naturalists and horticulturists 
who only know the poverty of 
northern Avoods and fields in edible 
fruits— -Avhere Hhe natural man* 
woitld find it impossible to subsist 
on the few berries, acid crab-aj)ples, 
and hitter roAA^ans that nature deals sparingly 
out— or the toil of muscle and brain, the care 
and cultivation, it takes to produce fields of 
strawberries and orchards of ap]}les, the lavish 
profusion of the season of mangoes in Jamaica 
would form the most marvellous and interesting 
subject. Only, Avhen the mangoes come in, the 
tourists and visitors to the ‘Gem of the Antilles,’ 
Avho have been basking in sunshine instead of 
lighting influenza with Avoollens and overcoats, 
umbrellas, gixiters, and goloshes, blankets and cougb 


cures, liave taken themselves aAA^ay from the Avaxing 
heat and moisture to the aAA’akening green of their 
northern lands. 

Wliat time the fields of the farmer in the North 
are green Avitli springing crops and the orchards 
are bright with apple-blossom, Avhen the houseAvife 
laments that potatoes are scarce and bad at sixpence 
a stone, Avhen apples are not to be had, and oranges 
are tAVopence and threepence apiece, the peasant 
of the lowlands of Jamaica, Avho has had fruit 
desserts in plenty all the year through, prepares 
to become a practical fruitarian for three mouths. 
The shop Avhere the salt-fish and bread are sold 
then bewails reduced receipts ; the rum-shop knoAvs 
him little ; the proprietors of land AA’histle for labour 
in A'am. Round every hut are mango-trees, along 
every road are mango-trees, in eA’-ery pasture or 
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lirusli-laiid or uncultivated stretcli stand mango- 
trees, and these are laden from the topmost to the 
lowest branch with clusters of fruit, as much as they 
can possibly hold. There is never any complete 
failure of crop ; be it wet or dry, the mangoes fruit 
much the same. In the poorest soil the same as 
in the richest soil there are alwaj's mangoes. Yet 
the tree is an exotic in Jamaica; it is a native of 
the East Indies, whence it was brought, and in its 
coming there was some romance. 

It was in 1782 that H.M.S. Flora (appropriate 
name), one of Lord Eodney’s squadron, cruising 
about the West Indies, chased and captured a French 
ship bound from Mauritius to Hayti (then French), 
and on board were found many plants and seeds of 
economic value, which the French Government were 
introducing from their East to their West Indian 
colonies. Amongst these were a number of young 
mango- trees all numbered. The ship was sent as 
a prize to Jamaica, and the collection of plants was 
placed in a garden at Gordon Town, afterwards used 
as a Government Botanic Garden. But the numbers 
got mixed or lost, and only one retained its number 
plainly, and that was Number Eleven, which to this 
day is its only name. As it happens, too, it is the 
best and most famous variety. Just as the rabbit 
taken to Australia, finding there no enemies, but 
most congenial conditions, multiifiied and increased 
enormously, so the mango, requiring cultivation and 
manuring to produce prolific crops of sweet fruit 
in its native home, found conditions evidently so 
suitable in Jamaica that it is the most common and 
hardiest tree of the plains, and in some districts 
grows and bears fruit up to an elevation of two 
thousand feet. Yet there are other parts not so 
high but very humid where it grows into a great 
tree, but seldom fruits. 

It has sprung up wherever a seed has been flung, 
on any kind of soil, and refused to be checked by 
damp or drought, weeds or shade. Indeed, no tree 
in Jamaica can keep so splendidly green or blossom 
and fruit so profusely under the driest conditions 
of soil and atmosphere. 

With the month of May the mangoes begin to 
ripen, although here and there in certain situations 
some trees bear fruit out of season, as several of 
almost all kinds of fruit-trees do here in Jamaica, 
and as most trees may be made to do by the horti- 
culturist who cares to take the trouble. 

The mango-tree bears early from seed according 
to soil and treatment, as it is seldom cultivated. If 
you drop a seed on the ground anywAere it will 
grow if left alone. At the end of the season, in 
September and October, thousands of seeds may be 
seen sprouting underneath the parent trees along 
the roadsides and in every gully where they have 
been thrown. In a year the young tree, if left to 
itself, will be two feet high, in two years four feet, 
in three years six feet, in four years eight feet 
(when it may probably bear some fruit), and in 
five years it will be a respectable tree bearing 
much fruit, and if cultivated, a great deal more. 


It finally will grow into a large, spreading tree, 
forty feet high and over, and if left to itself always 
assumes a neat, round, compact, dome-shaped top 
until it grows very old, when it may straggle. When 
the young leaves shoot they are of different colours ; 
olive, pink, purple, bronze, finally assuming their 
natural dark, glossy green. 

A large tree bears an enormous amount of fruit, 
more than any other fruit-tree I have ever seen. 
The fruit is kidney-shaped more or less, according 
to the variety ; but, while still keeping to that form, 
it assumes many different variations. Indeed, one 
variety which is most like that organ is called the 
kidney-mango. As the trees have nearly all grown 
from seed and been crossed and recrossecl, there are 
hundreds of dift'erent shapes, colours, and flavours 
l)roduced in the fruit, mostly grouped, when they 
are not choice eating, under one name, common 
mangoes. In different districts of Jamaica, and in 
different islands of the West Indies, the same 
mangoes may bear different names; but there are 
some so very well known hecanse of their superiority 
to others that they hear uniformly distinct names. 

The most famous of these in Jamaica is the 
Number Eleven, bearing fruit of the most deli- 
cate and delicious kind, which never cloys. It is 
known by its colour (delicate pink on one side and 
sea-green on the other), its sweet light fragrance, 
hut inevitably by its taste, which is incomparable. 
This mango may he sold locally at as much as one- 
halfpenny each very early in the season, as in April ; 
by May the charge is three-halfpence for five — 
a standard Jamaica value instead of a penny, 
which is seldom quoted ; in June it will be 
three-halfpence for eight; in July and August 
twelve or even fourteen may be had for the same 
l^rice ; during September they begin to go out 
of season, and by October are gone. As for the 
other kinds less preferred, you may get twenty for 
three-halfpence in the town. In the country you 
never dream of buying common mangoes ; you 
would knock them from a tree, for when nearly 
ripe they drop at a touch. 

The Number Eleven is the mango that is mostly 
shipx^ed abroad, when it figures in the London or 
New York market at sixpence or twelve cents 
each. 

Another fine mango is the one called the East 
Indian or Bombay mango, a later introduction than 
the others, and known specially by this name, though 
of course all are originally from the East Indies. 
It is stm only a garden variety, and will always 
be so, as it has such a thin seed, which is seldom 
fertile, so that it is propagated by grafting. Then 
there are the black mango, sometimes called green- 
gage, a small, dark-skinned, subacid variety; the 
beef -mango, a large, fleshy, juicy fruit; the rohin- 
mango, a delicious hrown-skinned fruit ; the yam- 
mango, large and roundish, and also very delicious ; 
and numerous others not so well knouui, as the 
bishop -mango ; parrot-mango, which is hooivcd 
at the small end; the doubloon-mango, yellow 
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like a Spanish gold-piece ; the peach-mango, of a 
delicate maize-yellow deepening to pink in colour, 
with a peach-like flavour ; the apple-mango, very 
rosy-cheeked and tasting like an apple; the hairy- 
mango, which is sweet and juicy, but stringy ; the 
turpentine-mango, Avhich has a pronounced flavour 
of turperrtine, common in a little way to all, but 
not unpleasant— in fact, very attractive after the 
first mouthfrxl. 

Whenever a tree is seen bearing fruit down to 
the ground untouched, it is surely a common 
mango. On a tree bearing any fruit known as 
good no ripe fruit will be seen; but the ground 
below will be littered with stones. 

Long strings of country women coming down from 
the hills to market suck mangoes continually. For 
the time heiiig sugar-cane is passed by. EveryAvhere 
are women, boys, and girls, with tremendous loads 
of mangoes on their beads, going to town. Lordly 
man does not stoop to carry loads. He may be seen 
lolling in the shade or riding his donkey or mule 
to market ; he has probably done a little Avork in 
his ‘ grounds ’ during the Aveek among his yams, 
SAveet-potatoes, and cassaA'a. In the pastures, the 
horses and cattle disdain grass Avhen they can get 
mangoes. They eat them in different Avays. The 
horse simply bites the skin and slips it off, rolls 
the yellow fruit betAveen his teeth until the jiulp 
is off, and lets it drop. Cattle, on the other hand, 
swallow the fruit Avhole, and at night as they 
lie doAvn they cheAv it, and in the morning each 
animal has a curious pile of green mairgo-stones 
before it. Pigs luxuriate and fatten on mangoes. 
Poultry and rabbits eat them. Bees become de- 
moralised, and suck the sugar from the broken fruit 
on the ground, and this Avorries ajnarists, for the 
honey from such a source fermeirts easily. The 
Avhole ground is sour-smelling in places Avith rotting 
■ fruit. 

What is the flavour like? It has been described 
as a mixture of turpentine, carrots, and molasses, 
Avith a dash of straAvberry, peach, and honey in it. 
The truth is that it is indescribable, for the mango 


is distinct from all other fruit, and has a flavour 
particularly its oavu. At any rate in Jamaica men, 
women, and children of the peasantry fatten on 
them, and the number an individual can eat is 
almost unlimited. I have knoAvn tAvo big baskets, 
probably containing from two to three hundred, 
taken in to a family in the afternoon, and next 
morning there AA^as none left. I should say that 
a hearty Jamaica peasant could Avith gusto get 
through sixty to eighty mangoes a day; the Avriter 
has managed forty comfortably. Whenever the 
mangoes get scarce avocado pears begin to come 
in, and on bread and pear the peasant is still 
supremely comfortable. With Sexhember, too, 
oranges and grape-fruit generally begin to appear 
in the markets, and from October to February 
oranges are p)leutifu], though never so very X)]enti- 
ful as the mangoes in their season. Grape-fruit is 
never cheaj) and common. Pines last from May 
to Sejitember; hut the peasant sells Avhat he lias. 
He rarely eats one; he jirefers mangoes, Avhich are 
in season at the same time. 

On many estates the owners have cut down all 
the mango-trees, and Avhenever they shoAV head 
again cut them doAvn, determined that there shall 
he no demoralisation of their labour. 

When one looks at the mountains and hills, 
pastures and bush -lands, Avith many spreading, 
AA'eather-AVorn, moss-grown mango-trees, large as 
oaks centuries old, and reflects that it is only a 
hundred and tAventy years since the seed Avas hi’ought 
to the island, the extreme adaptability, prolificacy, 
and rapidity of growth of the mango in Jamaica 
make one Avonder Avhy such a tree hearing such 
a fruit has not been greatly utilised as a money- 
maker. 

To an economist the tremendous Avaste of fruit 
is siiddening. There is, indeed, in the parish of 
St AudreAV alone, and Avithin a radius of five or 
six miles from Kingston inland, enough fruit to 
run factories for six months in canning or other- 
wise preserving mangoes by millions of pounds 
AA'eight. 


AOEOSS THE CHILIAK ANDES. 



|URING a residence of some years in 
the xirgeutine Rejiublic I took ad- 
vantage of a favourable opportunity 
of crossing the Chilian Andes accom- 
panied by a friend. 

We had arrived at the city of 
Mendoza. It had been destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1861 ; but as there have been no serious dis- 
turbances since, the city has been rebuilt on an 
adjoining site, the .long and low houses being 
of adobe (sun-dried brick), and the, streets very 
AAdde. While breakfasting at an hotel there, we 
entered into conversation Avith a Chileno at our 
table, and inquired Avhat there AA^as of interest to be 


seen in the neighbourhood. He mentioned the 
ruins of the former city, and also told us about the 
Puente del Inca (the Bridge of the Inca), a natural 
bridge of rock spanning tlie Rio Blanco, aAvay in 
tile heart of the Andes, Avhere there are natural hot 
.sjArings and snlxihur-baths; the distance being some- 
tliing like fifty- I ia'c leagues on the road to Oliili. 
He said he AAvas starting that evening, and Avould be 
very glad of our company so far on the rather 
dreary journey. After some further talk Ave learned 
that the Puente del Inca Avas more than half-AA^ay 
to Chili ; and as Ave might never lie so near that 
country again, Ave decided to go right across the 
Andes, and Adsit Santiago and Valparaiso. 
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Our Ohileno aci^naintaiice willingly gave us 
iuforuiation as to liiring a guide and animals, lie 
having his own servant and mules. After some 
troul)le and a lot of talking, we made out a written 
agreement with a guide to supply us witli four mules 
— one lor eaeli of us and one lor the baggage. Tlie 
guide was to go over with us, wait, and return 
again, we paying for his food and that of the mules. 
Half the amount u’as to be paid at the start, and 
file other half on our return to Mendoza. We then 
iiought the necessaries for the journey: a kettle, 
tin mugs, coffee, sugar, bread, and a snirall keg of 
Mendoza wine ; for, although provisions can be 
bought at the various poaciiJas or roadside inns, they 
are dear and not alwaj^'s good. 

Thougli rather short of cash, not having con- 
templated such an extended trip, we were not to be 
deterred by that. We bought, among other things, 
a jiair of large mule-spurs, as it is impossible to do 
much mule- travelling without them. It is quite 
customary with the native or (/audio of the camp to 
use — ^like the knights in Macaulay’s Battle of Ivry — 
only one spur — namely, on the left heel ; a spur on 
tiie right being apt to interfere with the working 
of the lasso. 

Saddling up for such a journey, especiallj’’ in 
windy places, is a difficult task, requiring experience 
and patience ; and if it is not done properly the 
results are sore backs and delays on the journey. 
First is put on a square of soft felt or cloth ; then five 
or six small sheepskins, woolly side down ; next a 
small framework of wood or iron covered in hide, 
forming a sort of bridge, with a peak fore and aft. 
On this again is laid a broad band of hide, with two 
broad hide girths, which are brought round below 
the mule, one in front where an ordinary saddle- 
girth would go, the other well behind the belly, to 
prevent slipping of saddle-gear in ascending and 
descending steep places. The two ends are then 
brought round and imlled up tightly by means of 
rings and thongs attached to the other side of the 
Iji’oad Imnd of hide on the framework. On top of 
all this, and secured by a strajp going right round 
the mule, are laid some bright-coloured skins and 
generally a folded pondio (a native cloak, oblong in 
sha])e, with a hole in the centre to pass the head 
through). All this forms a soft and comfortable 
seat, ’riie stirrups come last, hut are by no means 
the least equipment ; for the most part they are 
large wooden boxes entirely covering the feet, thus 
serving many useful purposes, such as a shelter 
from hot sun, rain, or snow, and protection from 
thorny brushwood. Being wide and heavy, in 
the event of a fall they swing clear of the feet, 
winch saves the rider from being dragged. The 
pack-mules are fixed up in much the same way as 
to fi'amework, &c., the whole being made fast by 
long liide-thongs. In these districts cord or rope 
is hardly ever seen, being considered untrust- 
worthy. 

E\'ery thing was arranged before sundown, and 
after supping with our Ohileno friend we made a 


start. We three rode in front ; then followed the 
tu'o pack-mules, the guide, aud our companion’s 
(servant) iu the rear. The first stage from Mendoza 
being very dry, it fatigues the mules Ie.ss to travel 
by night; so shortly after we left, darkness cfiine 
on. The road here, howe\'er, is pretty easy to 
follow, being Avide aud lined on each side with 
scrub and bushes, and no very steep places are 
encountered. Towards daylight we arrived at the 
first ponada, distant about fifteen leagues from 
Mendoza, called Villa Vicencia, Here there Wits 
very poor accommodation for man or beast, there 
being no alfalfa (lucerne) piiddocks for the mules. 
We therefore only made a sliort stay, unsaddling 
the mules to let them roll and drink, while we 
made our fire and had coffee. Tlie next poaada 
being distant about eighteen leagues, it was neces- 
sary to start at once. We called a short halt at 
noon, and arrived at Uspallata, the second posada, 
by sundown, rather tired, as we had been nearly 
tAventy-four hours in the saddle. We passed a few 
old and disused mines on this last stage. The 
difficulties of getting up machinery and plant to 
these regions still retards the mining industry. 

The scenery thus far is very disappointing : bare, 
stony hills, loose stones, and scrub, little better 
than a Avilderness. In fact, from Mendoza all the 
Avay to the foot of the snoAV-clad Andes is a bare, 
arid region, AA'here rain seldom falls, and only by 
irrigation can anything he groAvn. ' At posaias they 
usually have large enclosures of lucerne, Avatered by 
irrigation and surrounded by loose stone Avails ; 
there the mules feed all night at a small charge 
per head, and there the large droves of cattle 
passing from the Argentine Republic to Chili are 
pastured and rested. At Uspallata the Argentine 
GoAmmment liaA^e a Custom-House, Avhere baggage 
is examined on entering and leaving the repuhlicv 
and duty paid on certain articles. 

Within fiA^'e or six miles of the it ia 

necessary to dismount aud gather sufficient scrub, 
roots, &c. to make the evening fire, as in the 
immediate vicinity all materials suitable for fuel 
have been used up long ago. After seeing our 
mules fixed np for the night, and our baggage 
examined at the Custom-House, Ave sat down, 
hungry as haAAdvs, to supper. This consisted of a 
piece of meat bought from the owner of the j.osada, 
and roasted on our fire, eaten with bread and Avasbed 
doAATi AAdth Avine, followed by coffee. Then, after a 
■smoke, AA^e turned in, feeling A^ery tired. The bed 
consisted of the skins, &c., Used to make up the 
mules’ saddle trappiugs, Avith the addition of a coat 
and pondm We could have obtained a bed in the 
inn; but our cash being limited, and dreading the 
other occupants of the bed, AAm decided on the cheaper 
and safer j)lan, and slept Avell after our long ride. 

Next morning Ave AAmre astir before daylight, got 
our fire started for coffee, and sent the men after 
the mules. Then A\'e all saddled up, taking great 
care Avitli the pack-mules, as tlie road on lliis stage 
gets more dangerous ; and to avoid accident they 
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must be well looked rafter, and the packs readjusted 
wlieii necessary. Often, owing to carelessness, 
mules, cargo, and all are lost by the pack swerv- 
ing round and overbalancing the mule with its load 
into a deep ravine, to become the prey of vultures 
and condors. 

Where the track was hroad enough, we rode three 
abreast to enliven tbe journey witli conversation. 
These lengthy marches from posada to posada are 
rather wearisome, and mean sitting in the saddle 
for a good tAvelve hours, and often longer, with 
nothing to see but interminable bare mountains, 
loose rocks, and gravel, from which the glare of the 
sun is very trying. 

We follow, from this point right to the foot of 
La Cumbreor the Summit Pass, tbe course of the 
Rio Bianco, fording the river when necessary, the 
only bridge being the natural Puente del Inca, As 
a rule there is nut a living creature to be seen except 
occasionally vultures which prey on the carcasses 
of cattle lost out of tbe droves. Usually tbe first 
part of the morning is cold till about eight o’clock j 
but it gets warmer afterwards, and often very hot 
in the valleys and gorges. There are some rather 
awkward comers and ledges to pass, hut no very 
steep ascents till after the Puente del Inca is passed, 
when you come to the actual base of the snow-clad 
Andes, and begin the ascent to the pass over the 
cumhre, or summit, about twelve thousand four 
hundred feet high. The pace was a sort of jog-trot, 
very tiresome to one not accustomed to Argentine 
horse or mule exercise i and it must be kept up 
steadily in order to cover the distance between tbe 
pasadan^ averaging fifteen to eighteen leagues. About 
midday we generally rested a little, to let the mules 
drink, and to have a snack ourselves and a smoke. 

Shortly after sundown we arrived at the third 
posada, Punta de la Yaeca. Here we found quite a 
gathering of gente (people), most of -whom w'ere 
engaged in taking over a large drove of cattle to 
Chili. These cattle are bought by Cliilenos and 
Mendoziiios on the Argentine pamj)as, pastured and 
rested for a time in lucerne-2)addocks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mendoza, and when they are in fair 
condition, sent over the Andes before tbe snow closes 
tbe passes. In Chili they are drafted into similar 
■enclosures, and there fattened for the butchers. A 
large business is carried on in tliis way betAveen tbe 
tv'O countries, as Chill looks mainly to the Argentine 
for her beef-supply. One often meets at tbe posadas 
during the season for crossing — A\’-hich lasts from 
November to May, Avhen the passes are free from 
snow — many drovers, merchants, and travellers 
returning. 

AlLor supper aa'c aU joined together at the largest 
fire, squatting on stones or the skulls of bullocks 
(which are the favourite natiA'e seats), to smoke 
and discuss the road and other matters of interest. 
Sometimes the native mate, or Paraguay tea, is 
passed round, and perhaps a Avandering minstrel 
produces the S[)anish guitar and discourses music 
and song. The various figures grouped in the 


flickering firelight form a weird and picturesque 
spectacle, many of the drovers being clad in bright- 
coloured ponc/ios, surmounted by the national som- 
hrero, and here cigarettes are exchanged Avith all 
the native politeness. 

Next morning AAm made an early start, in order to 
get aAvay before the cattle began to moAm. It is 
comparatively easy to pass these droves Avheii going 
in the same direction ; on the return journey it is 
no joke meeting them on a narroAv path or ledge, 
coming on in single file, their AAddespread horns 
making it rather difficult to get past them, the 
animals being Avild though slightly tamed by the 
long marches. The drovers, AA'hen moving, keep up 
a j)retty continual shouting ; therefore they can 
usually be heard a good distance off, and a halt 
made at some fairly clear space till they pass. 
Tired or sick bullocks left by the Avay, and Avauder- 
iug on at their OAvn sweet aauII, are often move 
dangerous than the droves ; they sometimes so far 
recoA’'er as to be tbe cause of serious accidents. 
Another source of danger is the falling of huge 
boulders and rocks, A\diich, loosened by storms, come 
crashing doAvu the steep mountain-sides, in some 
places comijletely blocking the path. These can 
generally be avoided bj’- riders j but droves of cattle, 
and sometimes trains of mules carrying merebandise 
or ore from the mines, fall Auctims. 

As Ave AA'ere noAV near the snoAv region, the air 
became very keen, Avith a slight frost in the early 
morning ; but by nine o’clock, just before getting to 
the Puente del Inca, AAffiich lies in a long deep valley, 
it Avas quite hot again. At the Puente there is a 
fairly good inn, as many people go there during the 
season for the baths ; in fact, it is quite a camping- 
groiTud from November to March. It Avas April Avhen 
Ave anuA^ed, so the place aaus deserted, excejAt for the 
innkeeper, wdio leaves about May, this not being a 
•regular posada or stojAping-place for travellers, and 
in ]\Iay it is often snoAV^ed up, as it lies so near the 
Cordilleras. We stopped here to have a good hath 
and enjoy the luxury of a second breakfast in 
the inn. 

The road at this place crosses the Rio Blanco by 
tbe Bridge of tbe Inca, and a path runs doAA'n at the 
side of the bridge along a kind of terrace aboA'-e tlie 
river, which runs in a deep gorge. Ifere, in alcoves 
or caA'es, the Avarm springs, mostly sulphurous, come 
hul)bling up and form small baths or aa’cIIs. We 
stripped and had an excellent hath, AA’hich partly 
made up for the scanty ablutions on the Avay. The 
Avater rises in the centre of rounded basins large 
enough to hold tAA’o lAeo^jle ; and as the AAaiter runs 
over the edge all round, the bjiths are alAAaiys clean. 
We tried and enjoyed thetn all, passing along tbe 
terrace from bath to b-ath, tbe AA’ater bedng just liot 
enough to sit in Avith comfort, 
j We had an excellent meal at the inn, and before 
leaA-ing purchased a small llask of Avhisky at rather 
a high j)rice, intending to drink healths AA’hen 
crossing the summit of the ]>ass, AA’here, it Avas said, 

I the Avind AA’Ould be bigb and bitterly cold. Leaving 
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about noon, we jogged merrily on, the scenery now 
being much grander, with the snow-peaks in front 
seeming to block up all (mllet. We kept a good 
lookout now for condors, as this is the region they 
fre(pient. At last the guide called our attention to 
two black specks up in the blue vault, and seemingly 
almost stationary. These, he informed us, were 
condors. Afterwards, on seeing one in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens of Santiago, we had some idea at 
what an immense altitude these birds must soar. 

The last and steepest ascent, the pass of La Gumbre, 
begins at the end of the valley. Here a very 
zigzag course has to be followed, winding up the 
mountain-side, and freiiuent halts have to be made 
in order to rest and breathe the mules, the air at 
this altitude being very much rarefied. On this 
ascent there are some fairly good views to be had, 
as we look back on the valleys and hills we have 
passed; but there are no very good views to the 
north or south of the higher peaks, such as Acon- 
cagua, &c. In fact, approaching the Andes from 
the eastern side is disappointing, and gives only a 
poor idea of the actual height and grandeur of these 
mountains. All the way from Mendoza to the foot 
of this pass there are so many chains of smaller 
sierras that you nowhere get even an approximate 
idea of the true altitude of the higher peaks. It is 
only at Valparaiso that you realise the grandeur 
of this snow-clad mountain-chain seen from sea- 
level. 

It was now very cold, a strong wind blowing 
down against us, and the snow lying in drifts hy 
the side of the track. After some rather breathless 
work we reached the summit. Here we drew into 
the shelter of a large rock, and, dismounting, drank 
with relish our modicum of whisk)'-, and felt as if 
we could have consumed double the tpiantity and 
got no harm thereby. A short halt could only be 
iiiade here, however, if we were to reach our next 
jmada that night, the steep ascent having taken a 
long time, and the now ecpially steep descent re- 
quiring time and caution, and testing to the full 
the sure-footedness of our mules. 

On both sides of this pass for a distance of some 
miles are to he seen the letter-carriers’ shelters, at 
distances of about a mile apart. These consist of 
large domes built of brick and stone, with a small 
doorway on the most sheltered side. Here the 
letter-carriers take shelter when overtaken by 
sudden snowstorms. These men, carrying the mails 
between Chili and the Argentine, are a fine, brave 
set of fellows, who cross by forced inarches on 
mule-hack in the fine weather, and when no mule 
can travel they cross on foot, at the risk of their 
lives. If during had weather a carrier does not pass 
the ptmtda when he is due, one of his fellows starts 
in search of him ; and, as has happened more than 
■once, if he finds his comrade dead in the snow, over- 
come l)y fatigue, he takes the letter-bag and goes on 
his Avay, leaving AA'ord at the poaada in passing as to 
the whereabouts of the body. . The burial, performed 
by men from the posada, is in a shallow grave, 


covered with a heap of stones, surmounted by a 
wooden cross. Several of these sad mementos are 
to be seen by the wayside. These men have a good 
way of coming down the steep sides of the snow- 
covered mountains. They envelop themselves in a 
sack made of raAV hide, tied round the waist, and 
launch themselves doAAUx the mountain-side. When- 
ever the pace becomes too rapid, the man thrusts 
his long staff into the snow and brings himself to a 
halt, thus making the descent ver)' slcil fully and 
rapidly. 

It was quite dark when we arrived at our fourth 
halting-i)lace, called Ojus del Agua Posada, and put 
up for the night as usuiil. The next and last stage 
before coming to Santa ilosa, where llie railway is 
reached, being rather shorter, we did not start quite 
so early next morning, and went slower, the country 
now being much more picturesque. The western 
slope of the Andes, following the course of the river 
Aconcagua, is a strong contrast to the bleak and. 
barren eastern one. As the mountains are now nearer 
the sea, the climate is milder and more moist, and 
all the valley is clothed in verdure, made up of trees, 
shrubs, and many bright-coloured flowers and cacti. 

Just before reaching what might be called the 
inhabited district we came to the Chilian Custom- 
House, where we had our baggage examined. After 
this the roadside assumes a more cultivated aspect, 
as it is dotted at frequent intervals with small 
ranchos (cottages) and gardens, many of them being 
houses for refreshment, where native wine made 
from the garden grapes, fruit of all kinds, and 
especially water-melons are to be had very cheap. 
We rested at one of these places, and had some 
talk Anth the natives, Avho are a much less sAA'arthy 
race thau their Argentine neighbours, some of 
them being (piite fair, and speaking i)urer Spanish 
than is heard in the east. Here Ave pas.sed, and saAv 
on other tracks, long trains of mules laden AA’ith 
copixer ore from adjacent mines. 

On nearing Santa Kosa the road broadens out, 
folloAving and at times crossing hy good bridges 
the river Aconcagua, and here and there shaded by 
long avenues of the eucalyptus. Here are also 
large vineyards, from Avhich excellent red and Avhite 
Avines are made, and sold at a cheap rate. 

We reached Santa Eosa shortly before sundoAvii, 
and Avere taken by our Chileno friend fo a comfort- 
able hotel, Avhere, after a hath to get rid of the 
dust and travel-stains, Ave enjoyed a good supper. 
Having arranged Avith our guide to Avait for us here, 
and rest the mules for five days Avhile we Avent on 
by rail to visit Yali>araiso and Santiago, Ave took a 
turn round the toAAUi. It is a (piiet, pretty little 
place, the only excitement being occasional earth- 
quakes—Avliich, by the Avay, are experiences you 
neA'er get accustomed to. 

Next morning AA'e took train to Valparaiso. The 
railAA'ay carriages here are quite different from 
the long cars of the Argentine, being built in the 
English style, and the speed is greater than in tlie 
Argentine. Stations are frequent, nicely kept, and 
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clean, and at almost ever}- one cliildreu with baskets 
were selling fruit, cakes, and flowers. We changed 
carriages about half-way, where there is a junction 
for 8antiago, and arrived at Valparaiso in the after- 
noon. On approaching that town we got a fine 
view of the Pacihc, the line skirting the shore for 
some distance. 

We spent two days at Valparaiso in sight-seeing ; 
hut the town is too well known through British 
enterprise to need description here. Certain 
novelties, however, may he mentioned that strike 
a stranger at first — namely, the nice young girls 
dressed in blue serge employed as conductors on 
the tramway-cars ; and also the volunteer fire- 
brigades, which dispense with the aid of horses, 
and wdien a fire occurs and the alarm is sounded 
— which happens pretty frequently — the young men 
rush from their offices, putting on their fire-gear 
as they go, drag out engines, and hurry away at 
a good round trot, joined and assisted by others 
on the way. 

On the third day we started by train for Santiago, 
and arrived there in time for midday breakfast. It 
is a very fine city, situated among hills, with views 
of the distant snow-clad mountains. The streets 
are broad, and many of them are lined wdth trees 
and running -water. There are also some handsome 
plea3ure-ground.s, and one of the finest Zoological 
Cardens in the world. In the evening the band 
plays in the principal pZfoca, and all the elite turn 
out after supper, dressed in their ‘ war-jjaint,’ and 
walk round or sit on chairs chatting and listening 
to the music. The Spanish evening- toilet for ladies 
is verj'- pretty, surmounted, as it usually is out of 
doors, by a fine lace mantilla, which, gracefully 
placed over head and shoulders, takes the place of 
the cumbersome English hat. The ladies also carry 
fans, and are proficient in their use. There are 
a great many fine public buildings, houses, and 
churches that add to the importance and beauty of 
the city. Eew finer places could be found to reside 
in were it not for its unfortunate liability, like all 
South American countries, to periodical revolutions. 

Finding our funds getting low, we returned next 
day to Valparaiso, and after bidding good-bye to 
our Chileno friend, who resides there, left by train 
for Santa Rosa. 

The best way to conclude such a trip as we have 
sketched is to go by .steamer to San Francisco, 
thence by rail to New York, and home ; but, for 
various reasons, this was impossible for us. There 
was nothing for it but to retrace our steps, and 
that without delay, as the autumn snow-setxson 
(May) Avas near at baud, and the road then be- 
comes very dangerous. 

At Santa Rosa we looked up our guide and 
bought the necessaries for the return trip. This, 
by dint of a forced march, we did in four days, and 
just got through in time ; for on the morning of the 
third day after leaving ITspallata, we saAV, on looking 
back, tlie hills close by white with snow, a hear'y 
fall ha\dng occurred during the night. A man I 


knew lost his life afterwards between Uspaliata 
and the next posada, having insisted on ciaAssing in 
May against the advice of his guide. Had we delayed 
we should most likely have been stiowed up about 
Puente del Inca for some time. We pu.slied on all 
that day, stayed a short Avhik- at Villa Viceucia, and 
then travelled all night, arriving at Mendoza on the 
morning of the fourth day as the people were going 
to Mass. Our mules had given us good service by 
covering the journey in that time ; they Avere avoji- 
derf ally sure-footed, scarcely ever making a false 
step. In going along some of the narroAv ledges 
they alAvays keep the outside edge of the path, so 
that you haAm one foot overhanging the precipice. 
This they do from habit, as otherAvise, Avhen they 
are carrying bulky packs, their cargo Avould rub 
and knock on the cliff or rocks. 

The actual trip from Mendoza to Santa Rosa 
and hack cost us, in English money, nine pounds 
for hire of guide and mules, and three lAOunds for 
limited outfit and food by the Avay. It can iioav be 
done quicker and more comfortably, as the railAvay 
(Trans- Andino) has been extended to a point Avell 
up the Rio Blanco, and from there mules can be 
lured to take you over the siimnrit to Santa Rosa. 
It is intended ultimately to carry this line right 
across to Santa Rosa. 


THE GREAT MAGICIAN. 

Wkas spell lies oh the street to-day? 

I found it dull not long ago ; 

Now these old houses, dim and gray, 

Seem bright with a mysterions glow ; 

And even the sober trees look gay 
That once I called 'a gloomy row.’ 

Ah ! then I longed for sunny fields, 

Where bud and bell fresh leaves unfold ; 

But noAv the joy this pavement yields 
Is quite as much as heart can hold : 

Think you some great magician wields 
His wand, teinsrauting .stone to gold '{ 

Sweetheart, you know the reason why 
Such witchery hangs about the place ; 

Fi-om one .small Avindow — all too high— 

There shyly leans a flowex’-like face, 

That smiles to see me loiter by, 

Though Time — ^the tyrant — runs apace. 

And be the morning dark or fair, 

I carry to my daily toil 

The light that shines from eyes and liair, 

Which neither rain nor wind can spoil; 

And to the grimeful city bear 

Pure thoughts that nought can stain or soil. 

Oh ! happy he who thus may take 
Heart-sunshine into mart or mill ; 

And happy slie Avho for his sake 
Can smile behind the humblest sill : 

The world its Aviser head m.av shako;, 

But Love’s the true magician stiil. 

'■'E., Mathesoh.' 
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THE COMING DOMESTIC EVOLUTION. 

AS FORESEEN BY A MERE MAN. 



'ER the waning of the honeymoon 
many an honest, well-meaning 


middle -class man finds that he 
has unwittingly committed a grave 
injustice. He admits it to no one; 
but there it lies rankling in his 
heart, a sinister domestic ghost that is for ever 
asserting itself. He discovers, deeply to his chagrin, 
that the lady whom he has graciously intended to 
make happy for ever has in reality entered upon a 
form of slavery which he liimself would not put up 
with for a single day. When his well-earned houi'S 
of leisure arrive he naturally wishes his wife to 
share his pleasures with him ; but he finds himself 
face to face with a strange paradox. The higher 
his wife may be above the average woman in ideas 
concerning the duties of life, the less able is she to 
share with him its simple pleasures. Much to his 
disappointment and surprise, the whole of her time 
seems to he devoted to an unceasing round of 
domestic duties ; she has no time for self -culture of 
any kind, and the awful fact giadually daums upon 
botli husband and wife that the few intervals for 
conversation which they are able to obtain are 
generally occupied with reflections and observations 
on the conduct of the domestic servant. If the 
wife has been earning her living before marriage, 
sbe finds tliat she has given up a life of comparative 
ease and liberty for one of unceasing drndgorjL She 
i.s from morning until night helping to keep clean 
the innumerable articles which fill up every inch 
of space in what is called homo, hut which would 
lie more truthfully named the domestic museum. 
Articles which are neither useful nor ornamental, 
but wbicli liai-e been probably bought or prijsented 
because they were cheap, must he kept free from 
dirt, or the young housekeeper will win for herself 
the unenviable notoriety of sluttishness. Her days 
are passed in a continuous round of preparing meals 
and clearing them away, and in trying to persuade 
an unwilling servant to sink her individnality and 
td devote her life exclusively to the service of 
peojile in whom she is not in the slightest degree 
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interested. The young housewife finds that in 
becoming the spouse of the man she loves she has 
become his squaw, a washer-up of his plates and 
dishes, the patient Griselda of modern times witli- 
out the slightest probability of attaining the ancient 
Griselda’s immortality. In many cases she, all 
other feelings subordinated to a paramount love for 
her husband and children, accepts her burden with 
quiet patience and dignit}^; but in only too many 
instances she feels that life might have held bettor 
things for her, she resents the monotonous round of 
domestic duties, and vents her feelings in speech, 
often with the result that .she and her husband join 
in the frantic scramble for wealth, in the vain hope 
that domestic troubles will cease with the possession 
of riches. 

There was a time when women looked upon 
household drudgery as their proper sphere in life, 
and desired nothing better, their lords and masters 
encouraging them in that idea, writing poems in 
praise of the domestic virtues, without in the least 
conceiving the amount of self-effacement involved 
in a life devoted to such a great extent to the cook- 
ing and washing-up after the said poetical lords 
and masters. But now, when larger views of life 
are taken by a daily increasing number of men and 
women, both sexes chafe at the inordinate portion 
of a woman’s life that is consumed by devotion to 
domestic affairs, and one of the results of this is 
seen in the marked decline in the marriage- rate. 
With the growing improvement in the education of 
women, and the opening up of means for enabling 
them to earn a living wage without anything a])- 
proaching to the monotonous drudgery of domestic 
life or to the slavery that was formerly the lot of 
all women-workers, some drastic change is bound 
to come about in the arrangements of the average 
household. Much might be done if people would 
only be content to lead more simple and unpreten- 
tious lives; but it is unfortunately too early in the 
day to attempt to preach such a gospel with any 
chance of success. There is not the slightest doubt 
that tlie number of meals per day might be reduced 
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by one-lialf with benefit to the family health, the 
family jmrse, and domestic serenity. By such an 
innovation the amount of household work would 
be reduced 00 per cent, at one fell swoop ; but we 
are too much the slaves of habit to tolerate such a 
reform. At least half the furniture, knick-knacks, 
so-called ornaments, curtains, and hangings in the 
average home arc not only altogether unnecessary 
hut positively harmful. The attempt to keep them 
all free from dust and bacteria means an incessant 
round of anxiety and toil. Our homes would be 
far more beautiful and happy if they contained 
fewer articles of furniture, and those of good design 
and first-class workmanship. Instead of filling up 
every corner of our rooms with a large number of 
cheap things, it would be far wiser to spend the 
same amount of money on fewer well-made and 
artistic articles. 

The reorgani!;ation of domestic life will, how- 
ever, not be a matter of choice much longer, but 
one of compulsion. The days of domestic service, 
as it is at present understood, are numbered. It 
will soon be quite impossible for a middle-class 
family to secure the services of any young person 
willing to work from early morning until late at 
night. The only domestic service obtainable will 
be that of a new class of servant, who will he better 
editcated and probably far more intelligent than the 
present typical maid-of-all-work, but who will be 
even more independent, if that he possible. Her 
independence will, however', be founded on honour- 
able self-respect and not on ignorance, and will 
therefore be more endurable. She wdll be fairly 
well trained in household duties, aird will require to 
he left alone to perform them to the best of her 
ability. She will not submit for one moment to 
anything approaching to dogmatic autocracy, and 
will demand the same sort of respect and tolerance 
as is already given cheerfully to the trained nurse. 
The chief difference between her and the present 
race of unsatisfactory domestic servants will be that 
she will only work for a certain number of hours 
a day, probably eight; she will not .sleep in the 
house, but when her day’s work is done she will 
retire to her own home, or to the drawing-room, 
entertainment-room, or the study of the residential 
club or institution of which slie is a member. Tlds 
new order of things will he at first strongly resented, 
especially by the more ignorant class of hoasewives ; 
but they will have to submit eventually or do their 
housework themselves without any assistance. 

The change will eventually be a great improve- 
ment on the present system. The old race of 
servants and charwomen, with their ignorance and 
self-conceit, will disappear for ever, just as the race 
of Mrs Gamp disappeared, giving place to the most 
honoured of all callings, that of the trained nnrse. 
Domestic service will again become, what it w’as in 
the past, a service of which no woman need feel 
ashamed. The altered conditions of service will, 
however, necessitate considerable changes in our 
domestic economy. Servants working fewer hours 


and I'eceiving higher rates of pay, the work done 
in the average home will liave to be consiflerably 
curtailed. It will be quite impossible to carry on 
the present absurd arrangements which necessitate 
a series of cookings and washings-up from inoruing 
until night. Our wasteful and ridiculous feeding 
arrangements will have to be considerably modified. 
Domestic cookery will be reduced to a reasonable 
minimum, leading to the saving of an immense 
amount of labour and fuel. Business men will pro- 
bably seize the opportunity for forming groat syndi- 
cates for the supj)ly of cooked food on a scale that; 
we can now scarcely conceive. In some Crises, where 
private enterprise fails, and where the. municipality 
lias given proof of its hone.sty and organising capa- 
city, the domestic kitchen will most certainly become 
an institution of the past, and the municipal break- 
fast, dinner, and supper service will be as common- 
place as the present puldic supply of water and gas, 
tramways and the electric-light. 

When one reflects on the enormous economy that 
might be effected by such organisation, it is difficult 
to believe that in an age when new ideas are ac- 
cepted far more readily than they were fifty or 
even twenty years ago, the old extravagant and 
inconvenient methods can continue much longer. 
It is common knowledge that at least three-quarters 
of the heat from the ordinary kitchen grate is 
wasted, and that if it were properly utili.sed the 
amount of coal expended in cooking one dinner 
would cook a score. The domestic servant difficulty 
will force us to act upon this knowledge sooner or 
later, and the municipal or the co-operative kitchen 
will be a solution of the problem which will give us 
convenience and economy without breaking up that 
privacy of family life which is so dear to the 
average English man and woman. We have already 
advanced somewhat in this direction. Our carpets 
are beaten and our windows are cleaned, not by the 
domestic servant, but by the expeditious servants of 
an enterprising company. A little more enterprise 
and a little more sweeping away of old prejudices, 
and we shall have our boots and knives cleaned, our 
grates polished, and our spring cleaning efficiently 
carried out in a single day, instead of the usual pro- 
longed domestic upheaval, l)y the export servants 
of large organisations. All the rough work of our 
households will be done, as it should be, by strong 
men and not by female .slaves. Our wive.s will Ije 
the happier for spending their days in the com- 
panionship of educated, refined, and intelligent ser- 
vants instead of enduring the daily torture of the 
society of ignorant, intractable, and semi-rebellious 
household drudges. The mistress and the servant 
will both be the better for that spirit of mutual 
self-respect and esteem which we now see between 
patient and nurse. To many people such a 
domestic evolution may appear to he very remote ; 
but have living men not witnessed a far more 
astounding evolution? Could Betsy Prig iu her 
wildest dreams have imagined that the .sick-room 
in which Mrs Gamp snored and guzzled Vv'ould some 
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day be traiidionuud into a haven of peace and hope 
Avlierein the nnrse slinnld rival the physician in the 
alleviation ui human suitering ? Just as people now 
wonder how their grandfathers lived without bath- 
rooms, so we shall some day Avonder why Ave Avere 
once so absurd as to alloAV a kitchen to form part 
of our home instead of relegating all the incon- 
Amnience, the labour, and the evil smells thereof to 
food emporiums, Avherein food Avill be prepared in 
far greater variety than on the domestic hot-plate, 
and Avill be cooked Avith all the aid that science can 
give. 

The reduction of the amount of domestic Avork 
and Avorry that noAV so seriously narroAAAS Avomen’s 
lives Avould haAm a most beneficial effect. They 
Avould have leisure to folloAV more closely the educa- 
tion of their children, they Avould be able to deAmte 
some time to the consideration of q_uestions of a 
non-domestic character, and there Avould be no 
excuse for their failing to set their .husbands an 
example in self-culture and the living of a larger 
and broader life. It is absurd to expect a woman 
Avho has servant-girl on the brain, Avho is from 
morning until night oppressed by a AAmight of 
domestic cares, to attend university extension lec- 
tures, to take an interest in current literature, 
science, and art. And yet Avhy should married 
Avomen be shut out from these things? Considering 
the enormous influence that women naturally liaAm 
upon their offspring, it is at least as important that 
they should he as Avell educated and as much in 
touch Avith the trend of modern thought and the 
march of events as their husbands ; brrt it is to be 
feared that only too many Avomen are dependent for 
their knoAvledge of ‘affairs’ upon the driblets, of 
conversation Avhich their lords and masters dole 
out to them in the narroAv intexwals hetAveen one 
domestic care and another. Of Avhat use is it to 
struggle to obtain the suffrage for Avomen until 
we haAi'e done something to secure for them some 
leisure in which, to think out the political situation 
for themselves ? If Avomen had the poAA^er to vote, 
there is not one in a hxuulred among the married 
ones who AAmuld he able to find time to get to the 
polling-booth. It is high time that this domestic 
slavery ceased, and that AVomen Avere relieved of 
many duties that might he carried on much more 
efficiently by ueAv methods. These ncAV methods 
Avill come about not by direct design, but as the 
inevitable result of a far-reaching evolutionary 
movement Avhich has brought about the domestic 
servant problem. The revolt of the servants Avill 
lead, to the emancipation of the mistresses. 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 

WAS very much interested in an article 
in Chambers’s Journal for October 1903, 
‘Changes in Housekeeping’ (p. 632), and 
I should like to make a few remarks upon 
it. To begin Avith that much-maligned product of 


the present day — the general : she has my entire sym- 
pathy. I received an outline of what AA'as expected 
of one such girl. The family consisted of six people 
(father, mother, and four children), and they lived 
in a ten-roomed hon!;e. All the Avashing Avas done 
at home, a AA^asherAA'oman coming in to help; and 
the amount of sih-er in daily use Avas such that it 
often took the giil Taato afternoons to clean it. She 
Avas expected to he dressed in time for a one o’clock 
dinner. Tea AA'ent on intermittently during the 
afternoon, folloAved by a meat-lea at six AA'hen the 
master returned from his office, and sxpiper at nine- 
thirty concluded the day. Noaa’-, Avheu you consider 
all the boot-cleaning, fire-laying, cooking, and in- 
cessant AAMshing-up, I tbink yon Avill agree Avith me 
that tlie routine Avork is too muck. It is places of 
this sort that ruin our maids-of-all-work. They are 
hurried from one thing to another, and in the end 
do nothing reallj' Avell. It all arises from that fatal 
mistake of the present day: the people Avho keep 
one serA^ant trying to Ih’-e as if they had two or 
three. If pieople of small means Avould only be 
brave, gHe up that mouldy little draAving-room and 
papa’s dingy den of a smoking-room, and liaA^e one 
large, comfortably funiished sitting-room Avhere 
everything is done! You cannot afford mere 
acquaintances ; but surely your friends Avill be A^ery 
much happier in a AA^arm, properly used room than 
in an icy chamber Avhere the neAA’ly lighted gas-fire 
seems to emphasise the cold. 

At the present time the only co-operation possible, 
at any rate in country toAvns, seems to be in Avashing. 
If eight or nine families Avould take a cottage Avith 
a good drying-ground attached, and employ tAvo 
good laundresses constantly, I think that difficulty 
might be met. As to co-operati\'e living, I hardly 
think we are ready for it. An American gentleman 
AA'as recently giving me some amusing experiences 
of his OAAm in that line. As far as I could gather, 
the entire management of the seiwaiits enqjloyed to 
work the co-operative sj'stem had fallen ixpon him. 
The meals for each family Avere serA'ed separately, 
eA'ery flat having its OAvm dining-room ; and this 
entails a great deal of thought in the commissariat 
department, as one man likes his dinner at one 
o’clock, another at one-thirty, another at seven, and 
so on. To my mind, it Avould mean one person 
interested in the scheme giving up all his or her 
time and thought to it. A committee hardly seems 
to meet the case. 

What AA'c ha\'e found the greatest difficulty is to 
get good odd-job men or AA'omcn to come for an 
hour or tA?o a day to clean hoots and knives, carry 
coals, clean AA'indoAAAS, &c. Boys are not of innch 
use; they play at marbles and fight Avith the cook. 
Co-operation would be useful here, as eight or nine 
families could employ the same man or AA'oman to 
go from hoxise to house, taking it in turns to hav'c 
the treasure first. 

Did space allow, I could tell some funny ex- 
periences I haA'e had Avith these so-called helps, 
especially during a recent remoA'al. The oilcloth 
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iemed to profit most from their car 


IIS nearer any solution of the servant difficulty. 


and the painters will derive future benefit, as most present the only way to manage seems to be to kiii-p 
of the white paint has been scrubbed off by a strong to one’s self those servants whose faults are least 
decoction of soda and boiling watei'—about the only aggravating, and to shut one’s eyes to much that goes 
tiling they did send). But all this does not bring on in the kitchen. 


THE CLOSED BOOK' 

CHAPTER XX,— AV ALTER WYMAN IS UNREASONABLE. 


B PEINGINGr to my feet, I glanced 
around, and saiv in the distance a 
light — -from what, however, I was 
unaware. I only linoiv that, leav- 
ing Lady Judith, I sprang over a 
fence and went across a wide turnip- 
field, and then across two good-sized pastures, 
making straight for that light, which, as it turned 
out, came from a wdndow in a good-sized house, 
which, I .afterwards discovered, was called Swan 
Lodge, and the inmates of which, when I announced 
my distress, were eager to assist me. 

A horse was at once saddled and a man sent on 
it for the ne.arest doctor at Holt village, about two 
miles .awaj', while I conducted the occupier of the 
house and two other young men to the spot where 
Lady Judith was lying. 

1 told them nothing save that I had in passing 
discovered her and her dog. She was appcUrently 
dead, but I found at length that she ivas still 
breathing, so had rushed aivay to seek aid. I saw 
that if I revealed my identity to any one it might 
compromise her *, therefore I purposely misled them 
both as to w’here I ivas staying and my object 
in passing across Salthouse Heath. The utmost 
caution ivas nece,ssary, for at all hazards the Earl 
ought not to Icnow that I had discovered his 
daughter ; neither should he have any suspicion 
that her sudden seizure ivas due to the venom 
of The Closed Book, the same that had so nearly 
caused the death of the mysterious Selby. 

When Ave reached the spot we found her just as 
1 had left her, saA*e that she had lifted her hands 
to her head and laj' Avith her face hui'ied in them in 
an attitude of intense suffering. 

The occupier of Swan Lodge, an .amiable man of 
middle age, wbose curiosity Avas, like that of all tbe 
rest, mucli aroused, spoke to bei’, but she made no 
response. One of tlic men held a stable lantern, 
and by its light we examined her face, but saiv no 
otber sign of returning consciousness. The action 
of the heart Av<as much more pronounced, hoAvever, 
than AA'heu I had left her, and that aroused hope 
within us. 

A dozen questions Averc put to me as to hoAV I 
had discovered her ; and I think my account must 
have sounded very circumstantial, for not one of 
the four entertained any suspicion that I was 
acquainted Avith her. 

* Coiwright, 1901, by William Le Qneux. 


Tbe man Avhom I bad called upon identified lier 
as soon as lie set eyes on lier, saying in greatest 
surprise; 

‘Why, it’s .actually L.ady Jiiditb Gordon, old 
Lord Aldborougb’s niece 1 She’s evidently visiting 
at Saxlingham, altliougb she hasn’t been there for 
these last flA^e or six years. She was quite a girl 
Avhen last I saw her. Hoav she has groivn, to be 
surel’ 

riet him Ai'ander on Avhile we awaited the arrival 
of Doctor Lynn, and then by means of one or two 
Avell-directed questions discoA^'ered that the Earl of 
Glenelg seldom came to see his brother-in-law. 

‘ People do say that there ’s some mystery about 
the old gentleman,’ be added. ‘ I remember years 
ago, Avben he used to be doAvn here a good deal 
seeing his sister, old Lady Aldborougli, that there 
Avas a lot of queer gossip about him.’ 

‘ And Avhat about the young lady here ? ’ I in- 
quired eagerly. 

‘Oh, I’ve heard nothing against her, of course. 
She Avas a mere slip of a girl then, and used to Avalk 
out with her governess. But hoAV beautiful she has 
groAvn ! She has the Gordon face, although I ’d 
haully have kuoAvn her if I’d met her casually. 
I heard only the other day that she ’d liecome 
engaged to somebody ; but hoiv true tbe report 
is I don’t knoAV. Old Eeuben Dixon, tbe Squire 
of HuntAvorth, told me.’ 

‘ Who Avas tbe man mentioned ? ’ I demanded. 

‘ He didn’t Ictioaa'. Some young .nobleman abroad, 
be seemed to think.’ 

‘ A foreigner ? ’ I exclaimed. 

‘So he said. But I’m not inclined to beliei’e 
it. The Earl Avould never let her marry a foreigner. 
He’s too good an Englishman for that, every one 
knows.’ 

I did not pursue the subject further. As 
father and daughter passed much of their time 
abroad, I thought in my OAvn heart that such, 
an engagement Avas quite within the bounds of 
possibility. Country-people always view the aris- 
tocracy and landed proprietors from a curious 
standpoint. 

Although, as became a total stranger, 1 tried not 
to show .any undue anxiety regarding Lady .1 uditb’s 
I critical condition, and although I kneiv the cause, 
I could not exiffain for fear of betraying myself ; 
nevertheless I Avatebed her narrowly, .and Avitli the 
utmost satisfaction saAv that consciousness was gradu- 
ally returning. 
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Suddenly it struck me that she ought not to 
recognise me as her discoverer, as she would at 
once connect her sudden seizure with her contact 
with my hands— that is, if she were aware of the 
existence of The Closed Book and the veil of 
mystery in which it was enveloped. No, she must 
not see me; hence I set to work to divine some 
means (jf escape. Yet I could not go away coatless, 
my coat being still beneath her head. 

Half-an-hour had passed and the doctor had 
not arrived: therefore, as though a sudden idea 
occurred to me, I induced one of the men to place 
his coat in the position mine occupied, and assum- 
ing my own, I cast one last look at her pale, sweet 
face, and then walked down the road a short 
distance, announcing my intention to go and meet 
til e doctor. 

It had grown quite dark now — unusually dark for 
the time of year ; therefore, having walked a quarter 
of a mile, and turned back to see the gleaming Ian- 
1, ern in the distance, I leapt over a gate and struck 
away across the country back in the direction of 
Sheringham. 

What else could I do ? I had left her in the 
hands of persons who at least were respectable and 
who knew her ; and, besides, I was well aware tliat 
the poison had not proved fatal. To have betrayed 
myself to her would only have aroused her suspicion 
of me in a still more acute form ; hence my action 
in escaping as I did. 

ily walk was dark and lonely, and more than 
once I stumbled into ditches and lost m}’’ way, 
until at length I struck the cross-roads at Rodham 
Gommon, and just as midnight chimed and the 
gilded hall-porter was closing the doors of the 
‘ Grand,’ I entered, presenting, I fear, with my 
clothes wet and torn, a rather disreputable figure 
for a guest at a first-class hotel. 

What, I wonder, did the occupier of Swan Lodge 
and his men think of my disappearance ? Surely 
they would regard it as mysterious, unless they per- 
chance surmised that in the darkness I had lost my 
way back. 

In all ])robability they had put my non-return 
down to the latter cause. 

That aright I slept little, any mind being full of 
thoughts of the evening’s adventure. Before my 
eyes I had constantly that jaale, tragic face, just as 
previously visions of the countenance of the woman I 
had seen in the prior’s dim study in Eloi'ence seemed 
ever before me. Was it by intuition that I knew 
that these two women were destined to influence 
my life to a far greater degree than any Avoman 
had done before 1 I think it must liaA’e been; 
for while I loved the one, I held the other in 
a constant indefinable terror. Why, I knoAV not 
until this day — not even now that I am sitting here 
calmly clironicling all that occurred to me in those 
wild days of aa'deut love, reckless adAmaiture, and 
impenetrable mystery. 

In 'order to keep up communication Avith the 
Avoman I had so .strangely groAvn to admire, I 


Avrote to her next morning a brief little note 
e.xpre.ssing a hope that she arrived back safcdy, 
and adding that my most ardent desire Avas that 
she Avould allow me, in secret if not publicly, to 
stand as her friend. I reminded her of her assur- 
ance to say notliing to the Ji-arl regarding her ineet- 
ing Avith me, and relied upon the promise .she had 
given me. 

This letter I addressed to Saxlingham Hall, and 
posted it before ten o’clock, having learned that it 
Avould he delWered that same ev'ening. 

At noon Walter Wyman unes])ectcdly A^■alke(l 
into my room Avith a cheery greeting, and, throw- 
ing himself doAvn upon the couch in the AvindoAV 
that looked o\"er the sea, exclaimed, ‘Well, old 
chap, AAdiat does this extraordinary book contain 
after all?’ 

I took the transcript from the place A^dlere I had 
hidden it, and, seating myself on the edge of the 
table, read it through to him. 

‘ Hang it ! ’ he exclaimed excitedly Avhen I had 
finished, ‘ then \A'e may, if we are persevering and 
careful, actually discover this great trea.sure ? ’ 

‘ Exactly,’ I answered. ‘ My suggestion is that we 
lose no time in making preliminary observations at 
the tAAm spots mentioned by the man AA'ho hid it from 
his enemies.’ 

‘And supposing AA’-e found it, Avould it benefit 
us, having in vicAV tlie laAV of treasure-trove ? ’ atos 
Walter’s very practical inquiry. 

‘ Not very much perhaps,’ I admitted, ‘ Bub Ave 
should at least clear up a mystery that has puzzled 
the Avorld for ages — the actual existence of the 
Borgia ijoison and its antidote, besides rescuing 
Lucrezia Borgia’s emeralds, and at the .same time 
discovering the real motiA^e of the strange conspiracy 
surrounding the book.’ 

‘ I ('{uite agree Avitli that,’ exclaimed my fiiend ; 
‘but does it not .strike you that Ave are consider- 
ably handicajAped by that folio being missing — 
the very page of all others most important for the 
success of our search? Besides, this man Selby 
has, in all probability, read the chronicle, and there- 
fore knovA'S just as much, and probably more, than 
Ave do.’ 

‘ That I grant you,’ I said. ‘ But, nevertheless, I 
.somehoAV feel that Ave ought to search both at Crow- 
land, Aiduch is Avithin easy reach of this idace, and 
at Threave, in Scotland.’ And 1 explained hoiv T 
had Avritten to my old friend Fred Feuwicke, a.sking 
that Ave might both be allowed to come uj) and visit 
him. 

‘ You certainly haven’t let the gras-s groAv under 
your feet, old felloAV— you never do,’ he said, taking 
a cigfirette from the box I banded to him and light- 
ing it. ‘I think Avitb you that we ought to try 
Threave, seeing tliab the plan is evidently of the 
.spot. But Ave are unable to do anything till the 
17tli of September, Avhen Ave ought to be there 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, according to the 
directions given.’ 

‘We have still three Aveeks, then,’ I remarked. 
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‘In tliat case v/e might go over to Crowland first I related to him my strange adventure of the pre- 

and look around there. In all probability the other vious night, and the manner in which Lady Judith 

plan is meant to indicate where the treasure of the Gordon had been unintentionally poisoned, 
abbey is concealed.’ ‘What !’ he cried, jumping up from the couch 

‘By Jove !’ he exclaimed, taking the transcript and glaring at me: ‘you’ve actually seen her and 

from my hand. ‘This list of things, the silver spoken to her ? ’ 

altar, gold chalice.s, and boxes of gems are sufficient ‘ Certainly. She is charming, and I admit, my 
to make one’s mouth water — aren’t they?’ dear Walter, that I’ve fallen most desx3erately in 

‘Yes,’ I laughed. ‘We ought, if we act in a cir- love with her.’ 
cuinspect manner and arouse no attention on the ‘Love! You actually love her?’ he demanded 
part of the villagers, to he able to make a secret quite fiercely. 

search. The one thing to avoid is imblic interest. ‘Certainly. She is the perfect incarnation of 
The instant anybody saspects what we are after, the what a good, sweet woman should be. Is there 

whole affair will get into the papens, and not only any reason why I should not admire her ?’ 

will our chance of succe.ss be gone, but our enemies, ‘Eea.son — reason? I should rather think there 

whoever they are, will know that The Closed Book was ! ’ he answered in a hard voice. ‘ Look here, 
is again in our posse.ssion.’ Allan, you and I are friend.s, hut I warn you that 

‘I quite follow you, Allan,’ he said with sudden you ’ll have to give uj) all thought of her if I’m to 

seriou.sness. ‘ We ’ll go to Crowland to-night if you assist you in this rather risky enterprise. Recollect, 

are agreeable, and set carefully to work in order to I ’m a man of my word, and no coward,’ he added 

see if the i3lan tallies with any landmark now exist- firmly, looking me straight in the face, his own 

iiig. It ’s a jfity the old chtrj) who wrote the record countenance growing pale with excitement. ‘ That 

didn’t label it, as he did the other.’ woman with whom you ’ve fallen in love, as you 

‘ He may have Avanted to give the plan hut hold call it, although you are scarcely acquainted with 

back the secret from any one who casually opened her, is your very worst enemy. I know her — 

the book,’ I suggested. ‘ You see, the A'olume Las you don’t. GiA'-e me your hand, and promise, 

evidently been ]3reserved for centuries in the library old chaj), you will never again mention her name- 

of the Certosa Monastery at Florence — the house in to me.’ 

Avhich the monk Godfrey Lovel died — and, beiug ‘But what xsroof have you of this?’ I asked, 
written in Old English, could not, of course, be much surprised and not a little annoyed that , he 
translated by the Italian monks.’ should speak of her like this. 

‘I Avonder hoAV many jjeople have died through ‘Proof that one day I Avill reveal to you,’ he 
handling those poisoned pages?’ my friend ob- answered mysteriously. ‘I’ve not been investi- 

served. The deadliiiess of that secret Borgia venom gating this afiair in London Avithout discovering 

appealed to him as it has aj^pealed to the world several very extraordinary facts— -facts that you 

through ages. shall knoAv before long. When you do, you Avon’t 

‘ Ah ! ’ I said, ‘ it is impossible to tell.’ give credence to them Avithout proof. That you ’ll 

And while he sat listening to me open-mouthed, liave soon enough, never fear.’ 

G I A NT SUNS. 

By Alexandeii W. Robeets, D.Sc., F.R.A.S,, F.R.S.E., Lovedale College, South Africa. 

are feAV things more difficult heavens in order to vieAV these giant systems;, 

to realise than stellar distances and Alas for our expectations ! many of them are pro- 

dimensions. Indeed it is impossible, bably faint stars barely visible to the naked eye, 

Ave believe, on this side of time to and it requires more than an effort of the imagi- 

form any conception Avhatevcr of nation to see in these specks of light great suns 

some of the A^ast magnitudes and and systems of suns Avheeling round one another 
long arrays of figures that astronomers frequently in orbits of vast dimensions. 

have to deal Avith in their researches. We do not doubt the statemcnt.s in the text-hooks. 

The actual reality is so far removed from the They re.st on too stable a foundation for us to do 

apxAarent seeming that the mind irtterly fails, not that; but somehoAv we cannot get the two ends of 

infrequently, to jpass from the one set of ideas to the matter to meet. 

the other. What Ave see is a faint gleam of stationary light, 

Take, for examx)le, the simple case of the size so faint that a Avi.sp of cloud Avill obscure it, so 
of the stars. Astronomical text-hooks teU us stationary that in a thousand years the keenest eye 

that certain stars are suns of such majestic pro- Avould not detect the .slightest change in its positive 

portions that, in comparison Avitb. them, our relation to the other stars. The reality, on the other 
sun’s vast hulk sinks into insignificance. With hand, is a great globe of fire, probably larger' by far 

the aid of a star-atlas we explore the midnight than our sun, and speeding through the distant 
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stellar spaces witli a velocity a hundred times more 
swift than that of an express train. 

The inability of the mind to pass from the ap- 
parent nearness and smallness of celestial objects to 
the actual vastness of their magnitude and distances 
was borne in on the mind of the writer some years 
ago, when standing on the summit of a hill in 
the Scottish Highlands overlooking the western sea 
just as the sun was creeping down to his evening 
rest. 

Away in the east, in the uncertain evening light, 
the distant hill seemed shadowy, remote. To the 
west, the great ocean lay many-coloured under the 
setting sun ; and from out its waters here and there 
rose islands green and gray and violet. All around 
was the sense of vastness. Seaward or landward, 
the view seemed to stretch out and out and out to 
some far-off horizon, infinitely removed. Yet it 
was only a very .small portion of Scotland that 
thus lay revealed. 

Low down in the west hung the sun, just like a 
golden goblet. As it dipped into the sea a fishing- 
boat sailing along the sea-line seemed projected on 
its ruddy surface. 

Now, one knew well both the sun’s size and its 
distance : the figures had been learned long ago at 
school, and had been repeated again and again till 
the mind was cpite familiar with them. But on 
that hill-top the numbers refused to come ; or, if 
they arose in the mind, they were put aside as some- 
thing that had no connection whatever with that 
smooth round disc of ruddy light no bigger than a 
new penny. 

The telescope might, indeed, reveal the fact that 
on the apparently unbroken surface of that orb 
were caverns so broad and deep that if some giant 
hand were to cast the round earth into one of them 
it would disappear and be lost as a stone thrown 
into a well would; the spectroscope might give 
evidence that from the outer shell of that appa- 
rently smooth, inviolate surface there freq^uently 
leapt into space, as the surf of an ever-raging sea 
of fire, lapping tongues of flame full two hundred 
thousand miles in height ; it might be proved in 
books that within the circumference of that vanish- 
ing disc the moon and the earth would circle round 
one another and leave room enough and to spare : 
all this might be true ; but to the watcher on the 
lull-top that evening the sun was but a big ball of 
golden light a little farther away than the fishing- 
boat, bathing isle and shore and sky in a flood of 
glorious beauty. 

And now the sun sets, and slowly, one by one, 
the stars come forth. As the darkness deepens 
the sky gathers to itself a greater and yet greater 
glory. But if it -was difficult— nay, impossible— 
to realise the va.suios3 of the sun’s bulk, what can 
Ave say of those tiny points of light — ^points, not 
discs— points to the naked eye, and points still 
in the mo,st powerful telescope the intellect of 
man could devise or the cunning of his hand 
fashion? Yet Ave knoAv that many of those faint, 


twinkling points of light are giant suns, orbs 
so vast that if our sun AA^ere placed near them it 
wonld look like a little satellite ; orbs .so majestic 
that AAithin the circuit of their outer circumfer- 
ence the Avdiole solar system, sun and moon and 
planets, would find a lodgment. 

Here and there amid the scintillating points of 
light the eye rests on a hazy star, of such uncer- 
tain hrightiiess, hoAveA'cr, that Av^e consider it of 
no importance. Yet that faint haze is not a dull, 
insignificant star. If Ave look at it through the 
telescope there is revealed a AueAV of indescribable 
beauty and grandeur : stars, stars, stars, stars, 
massed in battalions, and each one a sun, and the 
AA'hole an island-universe aAvay out in tlio great 
silent loneliness that lies beyond our unwerse. 

To the southward, rising like a Avliite rainbow out 
of the sea and from behind the hills, Ave aucav 

A broad and amide road, whose dust is gold 
And pavement stars, as stars to thee appear 
Seen in the galaxy, that milky' way. 

And in this pathAvay, ‘poAvAered Avith stars,’ are 
millions of suns, each one a giant in size and lustre. 

In this star-streAvn zone are regions so croAvded 
that in the telescope one has the vision of a fall of 
star-flakes in a stellar ,snoAA-storm. Yet each flake 
of star-dust, each .speck of light, is a mighty sun 
separated from his felloAV by a .space as great as 
that Avhich lies betAveen our sim and the nearest 
star. 

As Ave look tip into the heavens little of all this 
creeps into our minds. We see not suns and systems 
and nuiA'er.se.s, but gems and jewels set in the brow 
of night. The mind turns aAA'ay from the oppression 
of figures, and finds in the stately, restful beauty of 
the evening sky a calm content that numbers and 
measurements cannot giA’^e. 

Still, numbers and measurements haA^e their 
time and place, and that jAlace and time are in a 
book and hy a fireside. Thus situated, Ave can 
often in imagination lift ourselves away from the 
hampering earth, AAuth its tOAvering mountains, deep 
rivers, Avicle seas, spacious heavens, and betake our- 
selA’-es to a point in space vi'here we see things as 
they are. 

Were AA'e to deal Avith all the giant Avorlds of 
space AAm should need a AAdrole hook for our tale. I 
may accordingly only consider one or two of the 
better known. 

' The tAYO most conspicuous stars in the southern 
sky are ‘ The Pointers.’ They are so called iDecause 
a line draAvn through them lies in the direction of 
the Southern Cross. They are so brilliant that the 
eye has no difficulty in finding them among a host 
of lesser lights. One of the tAVO, and the brighter of 
the two, is the famous double star Alpha Centauri, 
probably the most noteAvorthy star in the Avhole 
sky. It Avas the annual SAving to and fro of 
this yellow sun that led the Scottish astronomer 
Henderson to try to measure its distance from us. 
This he succeeded in doing, and thus was the first 
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to tlu’ow a Iiieasuriiig-liiie over the great abyss of 
space that separates our sun and planets from the 
outposts of the stars. 

In later days the distance of Alpha Centanri 
has been redetermined by another great Scottish 
astronomer, Sir David Gill Now, the labours of 
Sir David Gill and otlier men indicate that Alpha 
Oentauri, the brightest of the two Pointers, is the 
nearest star to iis of all the stars in the sk 3 ^ If 
there are any people on Alpha Centanri, they will 
no doubt point up to a certain yellow star in their 
sky and call it ‘famous’ because it is nearest to 
them. Fame to a large extent depends upon 
standpoint. Now, the second .star of the two 
Pointers, Beta Centanri, is also ‘famous,’ but for 
a very different reason. Those able men who 

Measure out the blue 

Of infinite space like roods of garden ground, 

sought naturally to determine the distance of this 
companion to Alpha Centanri. Success had crowned 
their efforts with this latter and many another 
star. Wliat of Beta Centanri, the other Pointer ? 

Alpha Centanri was in the van of that army, of 
.stars that surround our sun on every side. Was 
Beta Centanri also well in the foreground ? 

Again and again have expert and able men 
essayed to discover tbe distance of Beta Centanri, 
but all attempts have ended in failure. No ! not in 
failure ; they have shown us this, that Beta Centanri 
is so far away that no instrument at present known 
can measure its distance. Beta Centanri appears 
to he a companion to Alpha Centanri, hut in 
truth they are separated by the .span of half the 
universe. 

If, as we have said, Alpha is in the van, Beta 
Centanri is somewhere far out in the rear of the 
army of stars. 

Now, it may be uig<3d, what is wonderi’ul in Beta 
Centanri being so far away from us ? Are there not 
other stars still farther away ? Most certainly there 
are, in all probability an unnumbered host; but the 
wonder lies in this, that Beta Centaiiri should be so 
far away from us and yet shine so briylit. 

If I see clearly with my naked eye a monument 
on the summit of some lofty distant hill, there is 
certainly nothing very wonderful in the monument 
being on that hill ; but if the hill is a hundred 
miles away, there is cert ainly something exceedingly 
strange in the circumstance that I can see it. The 
marvel is the size of the monument, for its pro- 
portions must be truly vast for me to see it clearly 
at a distance of one hundred miles. 

And so is it with the second star of the Pointers, 
Beta Centanri. The marvel is not that it is 
so very far away from irs, but, considering its 
immeasurable remoteness, that it is visible to us 
at all. 

We have said that if there are any astronomers 
on Alpha Centanri, they Avill poixrt to a cerbiin 
yellow bright star in their evening sky as their 
‘ nearest neighbour but if there are any astronomers 


on Beta Centanri, they will search in vain in their 
sky for our sun. It will not be visible to them, 
not even as a faint speck of light. Possibly their 
telescopes will reveal it as an inconspicuous tele- 
scopic star, one that they will not gi\-e a name to, 
only a number with the label ‘insignificant;’ yet in 
our sky Beta Centanri shines conspicuons as one 
of our brightest lights. It must, tlierefore, be at 
least a thousand times bigger than our sun. A 
thousand suns rolled in one : what a majestic 
aggregation of matter ! 

When we looked out over the hills and valleys of 
northern Scotland, and out upon the apparently 
limitless sea, this Avorld seemed everything, and 
the stars mere points of light. 

If we multiply the view we obtain from the 
northern hill a thousand times, we obtain an area 
equal to that of the round earth. Multiply, again, 
this great globe of ours one million times, and we 
have the sun’s vast bulk. Let us now increase the 
sun’s size ten thousand times, and then we only 
reach the volume of such mammoth suns as Arcturn^ 
Canopus, Antares, and Beta Centanri. 

Let us push this multiplication one step farther. 
Away in the remote reaches of space are clustered 
together in single island-universes myriads of sims 
every whit as large as Canopus or Arctxrrns, and 
each one .separated from his felloxv by a space equal 
to that which divides our system from the nearest 
star ; vet so infinitely removed are these galaxies of 
suns from our shores that in our sky they shine 
as hazy single stars scarcely visible to the naked 
eye. 

It is almost impossible to express distances so 
vast and magnitudes so great in language that can 
be even faintly understood. 

To bring these conceptions of almost infinite space 
nearer to our finite minds, astronomers Lave, I 
think, exhausted all tlie illustrations earth can yield. 
They have used the speed of light, of a bullet, of 
a train, of a steamer, to make tbeir conclusions more 
easily understood. I do not think they have used 
the motor-car yet. Now, these are the days of 
motoring. A motor-car travelling at the rate of 
one hundred miles an hour would take c;ight thou- 
sand years to go once I’ound Beta Centanri. It 
would take far longer than this to go round either 
Arcturus or Canopus. 

If we could imagine empires and kingdoms upon 
the surface of these giant orbs, the stupendous 
distaixces between the various .states would make 
intercourse a piactical iinpo.ssibility, always .sup- 
posixig that the people on these di.stant Avorlds 
were no wiser, no more gifted, xio better equipped 
than we. 

What a curious state of things would arise in 
the case of strained relations betv^een a Canopiaxi 
Russia and a Canopian Britain ! The telegrams 
from the East would take years in their trans- 
mission, and if they revealed a weaknes.s oil the ])art 
of Britain in the waters of a Canopian China, ihere 
would be little use sending out i-einfoi'cements f]-oiu 
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a Caiiopiau P] yinoutli, Tor the aliijis would take lifty 
If : thousand years on the voyage. 

Wc ran imagine a traveller in a world like this 
taking a very allectionate leave, or rather farewell, 
of his friends before he went on his first and last 
s; holiday to the Continent. 

liuw carefully Cauopian, Arcturian, or Centaurian 
I men and w'omen would have to plan out their lives, 

I or have them planned out for them ; for if any man 

I wanted to see the world he would have to leave 

I the most of the seeing to his descendants ; he would 

I reiptire to ‘ do ’ A'arious lands by generations ! 

I And hoAV many lands and peojdes tliere Avould 

lie to see! For if Ave could think of Canopus as 
thickly peopled per square mile as our earth, then 
for e\"ery man our globe holds Canopus Avould 
shelter one hundred million. And worlds like 
these- vast, majestic~are streAvn thick through 
space as boulders are along the sands by the 
seashore. 

We have in imagination peopled these AA'oiids 
with beings like ourselves. One is tempted to 
excursions of this nature. 

Put if Canopus or Arcturus or Beta Centauri Avere 
a Avorld in any Avay like our OAvn fair earth— Avith 
hills and A'alleys, rivers, lakes, and seas ; Avith trees 
and floAvers and grass-grown lands ; Avith many 
heautiful things to please the eye and gladden the 
soul, genial days and kindly nights, and the ever- 
returning seasons bearing heneficent gifts from 
Nature’s storehouse — no being like man, or Avith 
any semblance to him, Avould tenant its dominions. 
If one took the Avings of the morning and lighted 
on the shores of, say, Arcturus — his ruddy glare is 
Avell knoAvn in northern lauds — then the force of 
Arcturian gravity Avould chain the visitor to the 
sjiot he landed on Avith a force of thirty tons ; that 
is, the average Aveight of the human frame on 
an,y star like Arcturus AA'ould be thirty tons. The 
human body, as Ave kuoAV it, would he crushed in an 
instant of time into a shapeless mass by a force so 
terrible. 

Not only so, but terrestrial life and existence 
generally under such conditions Avould he impossible. 
Trees Avould not groAV, nor rivers floAV, nor AAunds 
bloAv, nor birds fly ; rain Avould come doAvn as a 
deadly hail in such Avorlds. 

And here aa'c have, I think, an insurmountable 
difliculty in the Avay of peopling those vast orbs that 
brighten and beautify our sky Avith men and Avomen 
like ourselves. It is, indeed, a tempting excursion 
of the imagination to consider Ai’orlds so \aist, so 
multitudinous, as being tenanted Avith beings Aviser, 
I purer, happier, more richly endoAved than AA’-e are ; 

but gravity, like Mark TAvain’s coav, keeps coming 
through tlie roof of our dreams. 

In a lioundless universe there are boundless 
possibilities ; hut the human frame as Ave know it 
is exactly suited to the load it has to hear. Place 
this same delicate frame in other and totally changed 
conditions, and tbe altered circumstances Avould 
instantly imperil the Avhole Avouderfully adjusted 
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mechanism. There may be, there possibly are, in- 
telligent beings in other worlds than ours : but if so, 
the outer garment of their existence is of a difl'crent 
texture and pattern from tliat Avhich Ave have to 
AA'eaiv 

Much of AAdiat AA'e haA-e stated regarding the size of 
such stars as Beta Centauri, Arcturus, Cannpu.s, and 
other giant suns rests on indirect evidence. We 
thus argue that if a star is A’ery liright and at the 
same time A'ery far aAvay from us it mu.sL also be 
A-ery large. It may be tirged, hoAvever, against tlu.s 
coxxtention that there is extreme diversity in bright- 
ness among the stars. Some are quite dark, emit Ling 
no light at all ; others, again, give out, surface for 
surface, more light than the sun. Thus a .square 
mile of the surface of Sirius is eleven times brighter 
than, a square mile of the sun’s surface. 

NotAvithstanding this Aveakness in the arguments 
used, the main contention holds good that tlie 
brightness of a star may generally be taken as a 
measure of its size. 

We are able, hoAvever, in the case of certain stars 
to set indirect evidence aside, and to arrive at a 
definite determination of their size. 

This happens Avhen the spectroscope yields in- 
formation as to the rate that tAVo stars forming a 
system wdieel round one another, and Avhen one 
of the tAviii stars eclipses the light of its companion 
every time it circles round it. 

When this tAvofold condition of things e.xists aa'c 
can determine Avith considerable accuracy not only 
the size hut the mass and density of the revolving 
stars. 

Thus the variable star Algol is found to he 
composed of tAvo stars, the brighter of AAdiicli 
is one million tAvo hundred thousand miles in 
diameter, and the dark companion eight hundred 
and fifty thousand miles — that is, the dark satel- 
lite of this remarkable system is itself as large as 
our sun. 

In the southern hemisphere there is a star in 
the constellation of ‘The Ship’ Avhich recent re- 
search proves to be a double star, each meniber 
metisuring fifteen million miles in diameter. The 
extraordinary thing about this system is that the 
tAvo suns revolve round one another in contact. 

In the northern sky is a still more remarkable 
star. The second brightest star in ‘ The Lyre,’ Beta 
Lyr£E, consists of two stars, one member of AAdiich is 
tAventy million miles in diameter. Numbers like 
these are almost appalling. 

It Avoiild prove tedious to multiply examples of 
the A’^astne.ss of the stars and star-systems that fill 
the great galleries of space. These examples that 
we haAm given are simply tAqxes of the majestic lines 
on Avhich the domain of nature has been built. 

Although, as Ave have already said at the out- 
set of this article, the mind of man fails utterly 
to comprehend the scale on Avhich these lines 
have been set forth, yet the coritemi)lation of 
their grandeur must ever be a source of pleasure 
to the thoughtful. 
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AUNT M A R Y. 



^0 reply came from the slim figure by 
the organ. Her lips -were parted as 
if slie were worn by some physical 
struggle. The light from the high 
window was still on her face. 

It ■was a fine face: white, almost 
transparent, with a broad forehead from which the 
fair hair was pushed back ; a sweet, refined, noble 
face rather than a strictly beautiful one. The 
features \vere marked with a high intelligence ; the 
small mouth suggested ambition. 

‘ So you have found me out she said presently. 

^\fillter came forward ; he noticed the clear 
whitone.'is of her hands, the fragile figure, the pure 
hrilliancy of the complexion. His mind had not 
taken it all in yet. This was the girl -who was 
dying, the Kathleen to whom Aunt Mary had 
alluded. The Kitty of Walter’s dreams and Kath- 
leen Evershed were one and the same. 

‘ I ought to have told you,’ the girl said without 
moving. 

‘You knew who I was all the time?’ Walter 
asked. 

‘Yes. I discovered that the first time we met in 
Mrs Pettifer’s drawing-room. You see, I had heard 
u great deal about yoirr father’ 

‘Kot all to his advantage, I expect.’ 

‘Ko. But I — I liked yon. We both had ambi- 
tion ; we were both full of enthusiasm. You were 
to make your fortune as a painter, and I as a 
musician. It was your uncle who first fired my 
ambition in that way. He played the organ like a 
master ; you shall hear some of his compositions.’ 

Kilty Evershed spoke rapidly, nervously. She 
seemed to have some difficulty with her breathing, 
Walter watched her with shining eyes. 

‘ But why did you run away from me ? ’ he asked. 

‘ But I didn’t ; at least not in the Avay you mean. 
I never went to the Pettifers’ again because I was 
afraid of meeting you. But you found me out, and 
we met elsewhere. They were happy days for me, 
■Walter. But I was frightened because I feared 
what they would say at home.’ 

‘There was no reason why we should not have 
loved one another, Kitty.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ Kitty said doubtfully. ‘I don’t 
know. But as I was going to be a great composer 
and you a great painter, it didn’t seem to matter. 
Then I had to come down here because I was ill. 
Soon after that Dr Evans told me I -was dying of 
consumption. He gave me a year to live. I don’t 
think that anybody quite realises what a sentence 
like that means. And that is why I never gave you 
a sign or a word. Your pride -would be wounded ; 
you would try and forget me. It would save you 
much pain and suffering.’ 

‘You knew that I should never forget you,’ 


‘ Perhaps I hoped that you wouldn’t. I tried to 
arrange it so that yon shouldn’t find me. It was 
only for a year, and then it would be all over. And 
so it comes about that Uncle Colin is dead, and I 
linger on waiting for the end. But you couldn’t be 
found, and that gave me a cold kind of comfort. 
And then your letter came, and I dared not tell 
Aunt Mary after all that time. Oh ! I did it all. 
for the best,’ 

Her voice shook ; she could say no more. Walter 
caught up the slim hand still resting on the key.s. 
The golden glory beyond the long windo-ws was 
fading to a pale-gray like the dim light on Kitty’s 
face. 

‘I am not going to believe it,’ Walter cried, 
‘ Kitty, I have never kissed you yet. But I am 
going to kiss you now, because yon belong to me. 
We are going to fight this thing together. Just now 
I thought I had found everything that my heart 
wanted. But if I am going to lose you, the rest 
matters nothing.’ 

He took the girl in his arms and kissed her. A 
page of ninsie fluttered to the floor'. It was the 
piece that had attracted Walter to the room. 

‘This is your own?’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ Kitty said hopelessly. ‘It is part of a 
short oratorio. People say that it will live, that I 
have a fine future. As if they knew ! But I shall 

never see it ; I shall never see the day when 

Walter, sirppose you -were suddenly blind ! Try 
to imagine yourself blind, and then you may 
understand.’ 

Walter could feel the slender frame shaking 
passionately. Words seemed cold things to pour 
on a sorrow like this. Kitty dried her eyes, and 
a smile shone on her face, 

‘I have finished,’ she said almost gaily. ‘I have 
never broken down like this before, even to Aunt 
Mary. AYas she ver)' frigid to you, AYalter ? ’ 

‘She tried to be,’ Walter laughed. ‘The regal 
dignity of five-feet-one ! But her eyes betrayed 
ber, and when I called her Aunt Mary and asked 
for a kiss, she yielded like the dear old soul she is. 
She ’s quite in love with me now.’ 

‘ Can’t you understand why that should be ? ’ 

Walter responded that he could see nothing to 
account for the cliange beyond bis own merits and 
virtues. But his humour was subdued. 

‘ Did Aunt Mary say anything about your father? ’ 
Kitty asked. 

‘ Little to his credit,’ Walter admitted. ‘ Person- 
ally, I am fond of my father, though I don’t see him 
much. But he seemed to have l^ehaved badlj’- by 
stealing the affections of my uncle Colin’s choice, 
and deserting somebody else who ’ 

‘But surely you can guess who that somebody 
else was ?’ 
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‘Auul 3lary?’ "Waller cried. ‘Of course! I 
iniglit liave seen tlaat by the way she looked at me. ■ 
And she said I was very like my mother. Kitty, 

I believe she is the dearest little woman in the 
world.' 

In the hall a chiming gong made music. Kitty 
threAV a shaAvl over her head. 

‘1 must make a dive for tea,’ she said. ‘I have 
to avoid all draughts and cold airs. It seems super- 
fluous, but these are the doctor’s orders.’ 

Waiter followed thoughtfully. It ms hard to 
believe that that bright young life was so near an 
end. It could not be ; it must not be. Walter set 
his teeth together and choked down a sob. Aunt 
Mary stood smiling behind the big tea-urn. She 
was glad, she said, that the young people had found 
each other out. Why, they might have known each 
other for years ! 

‘So we have,’ AValter said coolly. ‘Aunt Mary, a 
great surprise awaits you. I am going to tell you a 
love-story — Kilt}-’s and mine.’ 

‘Well, I never did!’ Aunt Mary e.xclaimed. — 

‘ Kitty, I am ashamed of you. I don’t know when 
I have been so angry.’ 

‘ You never were angry in your life,’ Kitty said 
sweetly, ‘You don’t know what it means.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps not,’ Aunt Mary said, setting her 
cap severely. — ‘Tell me all about it, Walter. I 
made those fish-cakes especially for you.’ 

It was a pleasant meal, despite the dark shadows 
that had lain over Grey Gables for the past few 
months. Walter told his story simply, Aunt Mary 
following with a smile on her face and the tears in 
her eyes. Then she drew Walter on to speak of his 
hopes and ambitions : bow he meant to travel all 
over the cities for himself j how Eome the desirable, 
the unattainable, was now in his hands. 

‘I ’insure you can’t grudge Walter the property 
after that,’ Kitty said. ‘ It would have been useless 
to me— -to Walter it means everything. And now 
let ns have some more music. Aunt Mary, do have 
another look in the old Dutch bureau for that 
fugue of Uncle Colin’s. I know it’s amongst the 
manuscript music somewhere.’ 

Auut Mary made up her accounts, solemnly de- 
bated the next day’s domestic programme with 
Martha, and folded up her work-basket with mathe- 
matical precision. Then she donned a huge cotton 
apron and proceeded to take down a dozen volumes 
of manuscript music, most of it original com^Josi- 
tions of the late Colin Whitworth. 

One volume after another was disposed of, hut 
the missing fugue Avas noAvhere to he found. Pcr- 
iiaps Aunt Clary’s search Avas not a very careful one, 
for her eyes were dim to-night, and her mind was 
full of hitter-SAA’'eet imaginings. 

The little love-story, Avith its inevitable sad end- 
ing, touched her. And yet it was far better as it 
Avas. Kitty Avas dying. The projAerty Avould have 
been no use to her. Aud to Walter it had meant 
eA'cry thing. What a nice boy he Avas ; Ixoaa’- clever 
and ambitious ! Colin Whitworth had alAA'ays in- 


tended to change that impulsive Avill made after 
Jim’s gallant exploit in SjAain, and leave the pro- 
perty to Kitty. Here was a letter from Mr Eemi 
urging him to do so. Mary had remembered that 
letter. She turned it over idly. A reply in Colin 
Whitworth’s handAvriting AA'as duly set out on the 
other side. Aunt Mary fumbled for her spectacles. 
She read the letter; then she sat doAAUi Avith her 
limbs shaking. 

‘ Shall I ? ’ she murmured. ‘ I recollect my father 
teUing me that a document like tliat Yester- 

day I should not have hesitated. To-day it AA'uuld 
he Avicked folly. And he is so like his — mother.’ 

She dropped the letter back, and restored the 
volume to its place. Then she hleAv out the caudles 
as if she had done something that needed the shelter 
of the darkness. 


OHAPTBE iv. 

HE big music-room had been transformed 
almost beyond recognition. In the centre 
stood a huge easel AAuth a partially finished 
picture upon it. Walter’s tAvo sets of old 
armour had been imported from London ; a carpet 
had been laid on the floor ; there Avere pictures on 
the AA'alls and old furniture scattered here and 
there, Kitty’s taste had proAuded tlie floAvers and 
their settings, 

‘It’s grand!’ Walter exclaimed, Avith SAvelling 
pride- ‘I used to euA^y Pettifer his studio, and 
AA'onder AA'hen I should have one like it. And 
noAV look at this ! ’ 

‘Sir Walter WhitAA^orth, P.E.A.,’ Kitty laughed, 
‘as seen at home in the pages of the illustrated 
AA^eekly papers. Here is the celebrated Eiemish 
hiifliet, yonder the Lady Erskine by Hoppner, You 
are a lucky man, sir.’ 

Kitty coughed and dropped into a chair. She 
was looking terribly Avhite and fragile. Tliere Avas 
a dull, echoing pain at Waller’s heart. Sometimes 
that dreadful trouble AA^as forgotten ; at others Walter 
fought against it Avith passionate rebellion. TJie 
atmosphere of the studio oppressed him; it aaus 
like a greenhouse. 

‘I am,’ Walter sighed dubiously; ‘I suppose T 
am. And if I were to say Hullo.! ’ 

The studio door opened breezily, and a big man 
in a large-pattern tAveed suit stood in the dooi’Avay, 
He was bronzed and bearded; he had a reckless, easy 
air, and a large cigar in his mouth. He looked just 
a little disturbed as he noticed Walter’s comijanion. 

‘ "WTiy,’ Walter cried, ‘it’s my father ! — I thought 
you AA'ere in Mexico.’ 

‘Just back,’ James Wliitworth said, Avith the 
contempt for distance of the seasoned traveller. 
‘ Finished the job there ; back in England looking 
for another. Pettifer told me of your good fortune, 
so I thought I ’d run doAvn and see you. As you’re 
of age now,' my authority over you ceases ; but, 
unless I am mistaken, I am still more or less 
guardian to this young lady here.’ 
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He lie] d out liis hand with a frank smile that 
most i>eople found so taking. With his liright, 
hreezy selilshness, James Whitworth was not an 
easy iierson to snub. 

‘I am sorry Miss Bentley is not here to receive 
you,’ Kitty said coldl3\ 

‘I declare I had forgotten all about her,’ Whit- 
worth cried, as if the circumstance was one of the 
most natural in the world. ‘ To be perfectly candid, 
I expected to find Walter in bachelor quarters here. 
Otherwise— well, 1 treated Mary Bentley shamefully 
years ago, and, with all my faults, I ’m not black- 
guard enough to — ^you understand. My dear young 
lady, you know all about the story, or the expression 
of your face belies you. Upion my word, I really 
am most dreadfully sorry.’ 

In a vague kind of way, Kitty seemed to feel that 
James W’hitworth was more sorry for himfself than 
anyb(xly else. Yet he was a brave man and loyal 
to his friends, and he had a perfect passion for little 
children. Kitty had heard that often. Instability 
and a desire for change \vei’e the alloys that had 
spoilt his character. 

Kitty slipped away, leaving father and son to- 
gether. Whitworth roamed restlessly about, puffing 
furiously at his cigar. 

‘ What ’s the matter with that girl i ’ he asked. 

Walter explained. He had a sympathetic listener. 
It was a chord that touched Whitworth. He would 
have parted with his coat to help anybody in sorrow 
■or trouble. The romantic vein in his nature was 
tapped. Kitty was wonderfully beautiful, and Walter 
loved her. 

‘Hever heard anything so sad, so pathetic,’ Whit- 
worth said huskily. ' That girl must be saved ; she 
must go away. Change is everything in this matter.’ 

‘ Change requires money,’ ’i\’'alter said coldly. 

‘ I see. And the poor girl hasn’t got any. Also, 
•you are quite sure that neither .she nor Aunt Mary 
would hear of touching yours. Who ’s the doctor ? ’ 

‘ Mr Evans of Morton Cross.’ 

‘ What ! that old ass ? Biggest old hiimhug in 
the profession. Why, he w'as pretty woll past his 
work when I left home. What’s the course of 
treatment'?’ 

‘Perfect seclusion from draughts, a high tempera- 
ture, and all — 

‘1 kne-vv it. My dear chap, that poor girl is 
being slowly murdered. That old-fashioned way 
of dealing with consumption is as dead as Queen 
Anne. I ’ll go and see Partridge. He ’s got a place 
at Amhcrmouth yonder where he comes every woek- 
■eiid, I on(;e saved Partridge’s life on the Mosquito 
Coast yeans ago, and he’ll do anything for me. 
We’ll have that girl of yours about in no time. 
Fresh air— lots of it — bedroom wdndow open all 
night all the year round, and, when she ’s up to it, 
a tri]3 to St Moritz. Cot a cycle of any sort about 
the place?’ 

The liig mail spoke in sanguine, strident tones ; in 
his mind the desired end was already accomplished. 
It was the buoyant spirit that had lifted him beyond 


the reach of many a peril. Walter caught a little of 
the infection. 

‘Dr Evans will permit no interference, ’ he said 
doubtfully. 

‘Won’t lie?’ Whitworth said, with a resolute air. 

‘ 1 ’ll .see Evans presently. I ’ll open his eyes for 
him. Do you think 1 am going to stand by and see 
a lovely creature like that done to death ? If you ’ve 
got as. much feeling as I have ’ 

He pamsed wdth just a touch of colour on his 
bronzed cheeks. A slight gray figure stood silently 
in the doorway. Her lips w^ere parted ; her hand.s 
were ])ressed to her side. Otherwise she gave no 
sign whatever. 

‘ I did not think it possible,’ she began, ‘ that ’ 

‘ I didn’t do it on purpose,’ Whitworth said. He 
stood there downcast and ashamed ; all his buoyant 
manner had vanislied. ‘I swear I had no notion 
you w'ere here, Mary. If I didn’t know that you 
had forgiven me ’ 

‘1 forgave you long ago, James.’ 

There w’as a strange contrast between the two 
figures, the one so small and gray, so upright ; the 
other big and loud, and yet bent as if caught in 
some shameful practice. 

‘ I ’ll go away,’ Whitworth said, with loud meek- 
ness. ‘I’ll take my blackguardly self off. I never 
cared much for any one, so I can’t expect any one 
to care much for me. But I didn’t know ; upon my 
word, I didn’t know.’ 

‘ I believe that,’ Miss Bentley said in a low voice ; 
‘I believe that.’ 

‘ I was never half good enough for you, Mary.’ 

‘ I knew that too. I always knew that you were 
not the man to make any Avoman happy for long. 
But that didn’t prcA'ent my loving you, Jim.’ 

There Avas no reproach in the speech, no anger or 
resentment, nothing but sorroAV. Tlie humiliation 
of the man was so coinplete that Walter was fain to 
come to the rescixe. 

‘My father is greatly distressed l)y Avhat I have 
told him about Kitty,’ he said ; ‘ aud he is quite 
convinced that Dr E\'ans’s treatment is all Avroxig. 
The modern cure is practically au open-air one.’ 

Miss Bentley stiffened visibly. iSlie had all the 
prejudices of the old school to her finger-tips. She 
and the recreant Evans had not been doctoring the 
whole parish all those years for nothing. Aunt 
Mary’s essences and herb-teas Avere famous. There 
Avas one noted cure of a stubborn iheumatism 
Avhere even a great London doctor had failed. 

‘Nothing has been left undone,’ .she said. A 
little red spot glowed on either cheek. ‘Dr EA’^ans 
is A'ery .sound. The modern “cure” is murder. 
Expose my dear child to all Icinds of A^'eather ; 
expose those delicate lungs t(j air ! My dear ^Yalter, 
I Avould sooner cut off my right hand. Kitty Avould 
be dead in a Aveek. In this resj)ect you Avill find 
me firm— quite yim.’ 

She drew herself up : her little foot tap])ed the 
floor imperiously. A great principle Avas at stake. 
Walter poured oil on troubled Avaters. 
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‘But, aunt,’ he urged, ‘there have been some 
vonderful cures. The ino.st famous physicians in 
the v'orld are adopting the open-air cure. And 
Kitty is dying. Even your friend Evans gives her 
hut a few nujnths to live. We won’t liurt his feel- 
ings, hut we will get him to call Partridge in. It is 
our duty to try it.’ 

He .spoke ^deadingly, and Miss Bentley obviously 
faltered for a moment. Then she drew herself up 
resolutely again. 

‘ I cannot discuss the matter further,’ she said. ‘ I 
came to tell you that luncheon was ready. I am 
going to give James Whitworth the tulip-panelled 
bedroom.’ 

She swept out of the room with her head high in 


the air, the gray silks rustling. But the otfender 
liad been forgiven ; the pregnant information as to 
the tulip-panelled bedroom proved that. 

‘The best and kindest and dearest little creature 
in the world,’ Whitworth cried, with a little click in 
his throat, ‘ but as absolutely obstinate as a loving 
woman can be. But I ’m going to have my own way 
over this, Wat.’ 

‘ Indeed, sir; and how do you propose to get it 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, I ’ve thought out a way. Under my brother’s 
will, I am guardian to Kitty until she comes of age. 
If necessary, I am going to etiforce that authority. 
I don’t often do a wise thing, but I ’m pndty sure 
I’m about to do one now. Old Kvaius i.s going to 
have a lovely afternoon.’ 


PROGRESS OF STEAM NAVIGATION. 



pRD INVERCLYDE, chairman of the 
Cuiiard Company, lately said that 
one of the things which trouble ship- 
owners to-day is that they never 
seemed to come to an . end with the 
size of the ships, which is continually 
being increased, as is also the power of the engines. 
The pioneers thought perfection was reached with : 
])addlesj the stage of paddles is pa.ssed, and so is 
tliat of single screws. Engineers are even now com 
sidering whether they can be satisfied with twin- 
screws. It has been suggested that some day they 
may find themselves with screws all round the ships. 
Again, turbine machinery seems destined to take 
the place of reciprocating machinery; and, if: so, 
some shipowners already see their ships doomed for 
the scrap-heap. The two turbine imssenger-steam- 
hoats on the Clyde have been veiw sxrccessful. Last 
year five vessels fitted with the turbine were added 
to Lloyd’s Register : two warship.?, two Channel 
.steamers, and one yacht. Then, in two of the new 
Allan liners the turbine is being introduced for the 
first time for the Atlantic passage. The Cunard 
Company are also making the experiment with one 
or t^vo of their ves,sels. The Clyde, which tvas 
the cradle of the marine engine, takes the lead for 
output amongst shipbuilding centres ; Newcastle 
comes next, then Sunderland, followed by Belfast, 
Gfreenock, Middleshrongh, and Hartlepool. 

Our present stage of progress in steam naviga- 
tion has been reached within less than a hundred 
years. This fact is recalled to us by the publication 
of a volume, The History of Steam Naviyation, by 
.lului Kennedy (Charles Birchall, Liverpool). It is 
a fascinating and interesting page of our national 
history, engaged as we are in doing the chief carry- 
ing trade of the world. The .steamship has been a 
good jackal to the British lion. By its aid we 
have swift commnnicatiou with foreign countries, 
our choice of food commodities ha.s been vastly in- 
creased, and we liave been linked to our colonies 
aud other countries by ties of self-interest. 


The pioneers on the inventive side of steam navi- 
gation were Patrick Miller of Dalswinton, James 
Taylor, William Symington, and Henry Bell, 
all Scotsmen ; and Fulton in xViuerica. Patrick 
Miller (1731-1815), an Edinburgh hanker, spent 
some thirty thousand pounds in experiments of 
various kinds, including shipbuilding ; his main 
idea being the construction of a ship with two or 
three hulls, propelled by paddle-wheels placed 
betw'een the hulls, and worked hy men from cap- 
stans on deck. As related in articles in this 
journal for March 9, 1833, aud March 11, 1854, 
James Taylor is styled the ‘originator of steam 
navigation.’ Miller engaged in a sailing match with 
a party of gentlemen in the Firth of Forth. He 
embarked at Leitb in bis double vessel against a 
first-rate sailing- wherry. James Taylor, tutor in 
Miller’s family, who was on board, took a spell at 
the wheels, but found the labour so exhausting that 
he told his employer that unless he could a 2 ')i)ly a 
more effective ]power his invention would he of no 
use. Taylor is said to have suggested the use of the 
steam-engine. Another account is that his friend 
William Symington made the suggestion. The 
bust to Symington in Edinburgh Museum of 
Science and Art, and his memorial at Leadhills, 
give him the credit of originating steam navigation. 
This is mentioned in the article on Symington in 
this journal for 1900. At all events, Symington 
wa.s the practical man to whom wa,s committed the 
task of fitting up the boat, twenty-five feet long, 
with an engine, for the first experiment, in 1788, 
on Dalswinton Loch, Dumfriesshire. 

In the next experiment, on the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, a hitch took place, from the fact 
that James Watt said he considered Symington’s 
engine ‘an attenq^t to evade our exclusive privi- 
lege..’ From this time Miller, for various reasons, 
dropped the experiments. Symington perseA^ered, 
however, under a neAV patron, Lord Dandas. In- 
stead of the clumsy chain and ratchet-wheel system, 
‘he employed a piston-rod guided by rollers in a 
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strai.fflit path, connected l>y a connecting-rod to a 
craulc attaclied directly to the paddle-wheel shaft, 
thus devising the system of working the paddle- 
wheel shaft which has been nsed ever since that 
date.’ All the trials of the Ghctrdotte Dundas in 1803 
were successful, the first steamboat fitted for practi- 
cal use. Both Fulton, who brought out his Clermont, 
the first American passenger-steamer, on the Hudson 
in 1807, and Henry Bell, who launched his Cbroaf on 
the Clyde in 1812, benefited by a close examination 
of the GharhUe Dimdm. On this point W. S. 
Lindsay in his Merchant Shipping says : ‘There can 
be no doubt, from existing drawings, that Syming- 
ton’s Charlotte Dundas was superior in mechanical 
arrangements to either Fulton’s Clermont or Bell’s 
OomeL But what Fulton and Livingston accom- 
plished in the United States, Bell effected in his 
own country ; each was, therefore, instrumental in 
the introduction, for commercial purposes, of the 
steam-engine.’ 

None of the pioneers seem to have realised the 
greatness of the revolution which was to follow 
on these initial efforts. Miller felt he had been 
squandering money unprofitably ; Henry Bell never 
made money from the Comet, which plied between 
Glasgow, Greenock, and Helensburgh ; and neither 
did Fulton from his Clermont on the Hudson. 
The widow of James Taylor received a, small 
pension from Government; Symington died a dis- 
appointed man. Symington attempited to take 
out a patent for a different method of propulsion 
of which we have seen the slcetches and specifi- 
cation amongst his papers. He also attempted, to 
do what Watt was inclined to do in regard to his 
owm engine— to prohibit Henry Bell’s new steamer 
as an mfringement of his rights. But the period 
of experiment was over. In 1813 there were three 
more steamers on the Clyde, one of. lyhich is 
believed to have visited Liverpool in 1815, when 
there were seven steamers on the Clyde. It was 
about this time that Cork and London received the 
benefit of steam navigation. The Savannah, an 
American steamer, was the first to cross the Atlantic 
from New York to Liverpool in 1819, en route for 
St Petersburg. She took twenty-six days on her 
first sfage, and did nut steam all the time. 

From its very novelty, and the spice of danger 
in taking the first steamer round our coasts from 
Glasgow to the Thames, the first ocean voyage of 
a steamboat from the Clyde in 1815 is worth more 
than passing notice. There was a full narrative of 
this voyage in Chcuinlerds Journal of 28th May 1857, 
under the title of ‘ Captain Dodd at Sea.’ Captain 
Dodd had served in the navy, distinguished himself 
as an engineer and architect, and projected the 
Thames Tunnel ; but, becoming a victim of intem- 
perance, he died in poverty. He was entrusted with 
the tasiv of taking the Argyle to London, a steamer 
which was launched on the Clyde in 1813, and plied 
for a year between Glasgow and Greenock. She was 
purchased by a London company to run between the 
Metropolis and Margate. The Argyle, renamed the. 


Themes, was a packet of seventy tons register, measur- 
ing in her keel seventy-nine feet, -with sixteen feet 
of beam, and fitted with engines of fourteen liorse- 
power; the p.addles were nine feet in diameter; 
there were two cabins, one in the forecastle, tbe 
other in the .stern. In her waist -was tlie engine, 
with the boiler on the starboard side and the 
cylinder and fly-wheel on the larboard. Her funnel, 
besides carrying off the smoke, also did duty as a 
mast. A gallery upon -which the cabin windows 
opened projected on each side so as to form a con- 
tinuous deck interrupted only by the x^addle-hoxes. 
Eighteen large port-holes wmre painted on the ont- 
side of the gallery, and turn on the stern. 

It was believed at the time that grave perils 
awaited any captain foolhardy enough to brave 
the perils of the open sea. With a crew of eight 
persons Captain Dodd sailed about the middle of 
May 1815, and at the outset narrowly escaped being 
driven on to the ironbound coast at Portpa trick. 
Dodd found it impossible to beat off in the teeth of 
the gale by the united, poiver of steam and sails ; 
he depended entirely on the engine, and laid the 
vessel’s head to the windward, when she managed 
to make three knots an hour. He gained the 
Liffey, where the appearance of the Tham.es, as at 
every port of call on the vojmge, attracted much 
: notice. Some naval officers, who saw her declared 
that she could, never live in a heavy sea, and that 
there would be great danger in venturing far 
from shore. Mr- and Mrs Isaac Weld, the first 
passengers to cross the Channel in a steamboat, 
went on hoard at Dublin. Mr Weld, in describing 
the motion of the vessel, said it differed essentially 
from that of a sailing-vessel ; the action of the 
wheels at each side prevented her from rolling. 
The most disagreeable movement Avas felt Avheii 
the waves struck the vessel on the beam ; then the 
coverings Avhich enclosed the Avheels acted as buoys, 
and helped to kee|5 her afloat. When the steamer 
was thus struck by the AvaA’es the noise, OAving to 
the sudden compression of the air Avithin the 
paddle-boxes, was frightful. At Wexford, as Avell 
as on the Welsh coast, the dense smoke from her 
mast-chimney caused the pilots to think .she aaus on 
fire, and to start off to her assistance, AA'ith the hope 
of salvage ; of course they Avere disappointed. The 
boat had a had time rounding Land’s End, and the 
rocks commanding St Ives Avere croAvded Avibh spec- 
tators. Thousands of people came to see the A'essel 
at Portsmouth. On lltli June she aams at the mouth 
of the Thames, haA'ing done, the seven hundred 
and fifty-eight nautical miles from Dublin in one 
hundred and twenty-one and a half hours. 

Victor Hugo, in Toilers of the Sea, gives an 
amusing account of ‘Lethierry’s Galley,’ as the first 
steamer to run between Guernsey and St Malo 
Avas nicknamed. The chapels fulminated against 
the new steam- vessel as an ‘atheistical construc- 
tion ; ’ the horns of the devil Avere seen in the 
fire-ship, Avhich Avas named ‘DeAul Boat.’ It was 
a flying in the face of Scripture to separate fire 
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and crater. She is desciiliecl as too short, roixucl, 
ami thick-set. She ihtched very little, hut she 
rolled a good deal, and the paddle-hoxes -were 
too high. The massive machinery encuinhered 
Imr, and to carry a heavy cargo her bulwarks 
were raised to an unusual height. The engine 
was made at Paris ; the vessel was built at St 
Peter’s Port. The Dumndc prospered in spite of 
the outcries of the owners of cutters, which suggest 
the Clyde skipper quoted by Mr Kennedy: he 
piped all hands, a man and a boy, when a steamboat 
passed his slow-going sloop, and bade them ‘kneel 
do-wn and thank God that ye sail in the Alinichty’s 
ain win’, an’ no’ in the deevil’s ain fire an’ brini- 
stane, like that spluttering thing there.’ 

It is impossible to give in detail the rise and 
progress of all the modern steamship companies, yet 
an exception must be made in favour of the Ounard 
Company. Mr Samuel Cunard, a shipowner of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, has impressed his name and 
personality upon that pioneer Atlantic steamboat 
line, the Cunard SteamshiiD Company, founded in 
1840. The British Government had advertised in 
1838 for tenders for the conveyance of the North 
American mails by steamers, instead of by the 
mail-boats of that date, which ‘were wretched old 
Government ten-gun coffin-brigs, slow and uncer- 
tain in their passages.’ The tender of Mr Cunard 
of Halifax was accepted, but being unsuccessful 
in raising the necessary capital at home for the 
founding of a mail steamship service between 
England and North America, he came over to 
Great Britain. In association with Mr Robert 
Napier, the celebrated Clyde engineer and ship- 
builder, Mr George Burns of Glasgow, and Mr 
David Maciver of Liver|)Ool, he raised a capital 
of two hundred and seventy thousand pounds, 
and the Ounard Steamship Company was launched. 
At first the company was called ‘ The British and 
North American Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany.’ The names of the earliest vessels were 
the Unicorn, Acadia, Galedonia, GohmUa, and 
Britannia. The four paddle-wheel steamships last- 
named had engines of seven hundred and forty in- 
dicated horse-power, and went at an average speed 
of eight and a half knots an hour. The last of the 
paddle-wheel steamers was the Scotia (1862). The 
first screw-steamer xvas the GUina, followed by the 
Guljct and others in 18G4, In 1878 the company was 
registered under the Limited Liability Act, with a 
capital of txvo million pounds. When steeT began 
to be substituted for iron in shipbuilding, the 
magnificent steamer the Servia was completed in 
1881, fitted with the most modern appliances for 
comfort and safety. Of later vessels the Etruria 
made the passage from Queenstowm to New York 
in five days twenty hours fifty-five minutes. It 
was in the Lucania of this fleet that the Marconi 
system of wireless telegraphy was first set up, and 
in October 1903 messages Avere transmitted over a 
distance of two thousami miles. An agreement was 
made by the Cunard Company in 1903 Avith the 


British GoAmrnment, by Avhich the company Avas to 
build tAvo new screw-steamers of an aA'erage speed 
of not less than tAA-enty-one and a half knots, AAdiich, 
along Avith all other Cunard ships, Avere to be at the 
disposal of the Admiralty for hire or purchase when 
required. The number and tonnage of the Amssels 
of this and other Atlantic lines are being increased, 
with CA'ery prospect of seA'ere competition. 

The largest steamship in the Avorld, the Baltic, 
has been built by Messrs Harland & Wolff, Belfast, 
for the White Star Line (whose Oceanic has been 
called a Hotel Cecil afloat), and Avill be ready in 
summer. The decorations and appointments of this 
vessel are handsome and luxurious. There is ac- 
commodation for about three thousand passengers, 
besides three hundred and fifty of a crew. The grajid 
dining-saloon, on the upper-deck, extends for seventy- 
five feet, occupying the full Avidth of the ship, and 
has seating accommodation for three hundred ami 
seventy people. There are tAvin engines and tAvin 
screAA''s, and her AA-hole equipment is such as to 
make her one of the finest and fastest A’essels afloat. 
There are OAmr four thousand ships of the German 
merchant marine of a tonnage of one thou.sand tons 
and more. The Kaiser W illielrn II. and the Kronprinz 
Wilhelm of the Lloyd Line have hitherto held the 
Avorld’s record for speeds of twenty-three knots an 
hour. The Deutschland of the Hamburg- American 
Line is another of these monster ships. There is a 
world of difl’erence between the four-horse-power 
little steamer Gomei of 1812 and our jx^esent 
Atlantic liners, AAffiich more and more deserve the 
name of floating palaces. 

One of the largest commercial houses in the AA'orld 
is that of Messrs Elder, Dempster, & Company, 
LiArerpool, Avith its fleet of OA^er one hundred 
steamers, which have done much in the AAmy of 
forging the links of Empire, and in greatly in- 
creasing the pros])erity of Jamaica and West Africa. 
This firm aa'us founded in 1868 by Alexander 
Elder and Alexander Dempster, wffio Avere inti- 
mately acquainted Avith the African steanuship trade, 
and aaRo retired in 1884. That shipping Napoleon 
Sir Alfred Lcaaos Jones and Mr W. J. Davey are 
noAV the controlling partners in the firm. Sir Alfred 
Jones Avas born at Carmarthen in 1846, came to 
Liverpool in his teens, begaxi Ioav doAvn the ladder, 
and through push, tact, and hard Avork has climbed 
to the top. Sir Alfred Jones has been descrilmd as 
a thick-set, smooth-featured, well-complexioned man, 
with iron-gray hair, a smart manner, and a serious 
n-nd kindly face. As he is a thorough business man, 
the details of this Arast concern move like a Avell- 
oiled machine. He is president of the Liver- 
pool Chamber of Commerce, founded the School 
for Tropical Diseases, and Avas decorated in recog- 
nition of serAuces to our West African Colonies. 
Many of the splendidly equipped fast cargo-steamers 
belonging to this firm were used as transports for 
troops and munitions of wnr during the progress of 
the conflict in South Africa. The firm has helped 
to save the Canaries and Jamaica from bankruptcy 
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by the development of an enormous fruit trade, 
itiduding ihe now popular banana. There is a 
joke that Sir Alfred Jones pi'olfers to visitors some 
of this palatable fruit with the Avords, ‘HaA^e a 
banana, the finest fi'iiit in the world.’ The firm 
owns the Hotel Metropole at Gi*and Canary, also 
coaling-stations at Las Palmas and Teneriffe.. The 
fact that this firm sold a fleet of fifteen large 
ocean liners to the Canadian Pacific EailAA'ay Com- 
])any caused considerable remai-k at the time. 
Besides the African Steamship Company and the 
British and African Steamship Navigation Com- 
pany, Messrs Elder, Dempster, & Company main- 
tain a mail service betAveen AntAverp and the Congo. 
Their e.Mpress service to the West Coast of Africa 
reaches Sekondi, the centre of the new gold-mining 
region, in fifteen days. The home port for tlie 
A'essels engaged in the Jamaica fruit trade is at 
Avonmoutb, Bristol. 

The perfecting and adaptation of the turbine 
to marine purposes is due to the lion. Charles 
Algernon Parsons, brother of the present Earl of 
liosse, and son of the builder of the great Birr tele- 
scope. Three countries are specially concerned in its 
manufacture, fur the patentee is an Irishman, the 
Avorks are on the Tyne in England, AA'hile Messrs 
Denny of Dumbarton have had mnch to do in adapt- 
ing the turbine to the passenger-steamer. A leading 
American engineer speaks of building up a great 
turbine industry in the United States. Another 
American engineer, named Curtis, has brought out 
a turbine in Avhioh the shaft is vertical, and not 
horizontal as in the Parsons tnrhine. It is a 
coincidence that the Hon. Charles Algernon Parsons 
should IniAm a residence at Holeyn Hall, Wylam- 
on-Tyne, near which was the birthplace of George 
Stephenson the raihvay pioneer. The electrical 
and engineering AAmrks of C. A. Parsons & Com- 
pany are at Heaton, NeAvcastle-oir-Tyne, and the 
marine turbine Avorks are at Wallsend, Avhere they 
cover twenty-three acres. The development of the 
turbine, Avbereby it has been made suitable for 
the generation of electricity and the lAroiAulsion 
of Avar and mercantile vessels, has been termed the 
most important and (U'igiual departure in steam 
engineering practice since the compound engine 
Avas introduced. The turbine is purely rotary in 
its action, AAdiether actuated by steam or AA^ater, the 
turning moA’-ement being ecpial and constant. The 
Clyde paasenger-steamers King Edward and Qmen 
Alexandra (1902) have been often described. The 
latter A'essel did ecpial to tAveuty-fiA'-e miles an hour 
on her trial trip. Of the torpedo-destroyers fitted 
with turbine machinery, the Fyier and the Cobra 
were unfortunate. The Turbinia has done thirty- 
Ibur and a half knots an hour. The Qmm for the 
Dover and Calais passage, and the Bngliton for 
that bet-Avcen NeAvhaven and Dieppe, hai^e shortened 
the time considerably. The first of the tAvo turbine 
Allan liners, the Victorian, will be ready in autumn, 
and she Avill be the largest and swiftest of this fleet. 
She is being fitted by Messns Workman, Clark, and 


Company, Belfast, in the most modern style for one 
thon.sand fi.A’-e lumdred passengers. Great poAver is 
attained for fuvAvard aud baclcAvard movement, and 
the reA'ersing poAver is equal to the foi'AA’ard pro- 
pelling j)OAA'er. There are three ])ropGl]ers. 

The Parsons Marine Steam Turbine Company 
describe their turbine as a cylindrical case Avitli 
numerous rings of iiiAA'ardly itrojecting blades. 
Within the cylinder, Avhich is of A^iviablc internal 
diameter, is a shaft, or spindle, and on this spindle 
are mounted blades projecting ontAAurdly, by means 
of Avhicli the shaft is rotated. The former are 
called fixed or gnide blades, and the latter reA'olving 
or moving blades. The diameter of the spindle is 
less than the internal diameter of the cylinder, am] 
thus an annular space is left betAA-eon the tAVo. This 
space is occupied by the blades, and it is tlirougli 
these the steam flows. The steam eiAters the cylin- 
der by means of an annular jAort at the forAA'ard 
end ; it meets a ring of fixed guide-blade.s, Avhich 
deflects it so that it strikes the adjoining ring of 
moving blades at such an angle that it exerts on 
them a rotary impulse. When the steam leaves 
these blades it has naturally been deflected. The 
second ring of fixed blades is therefore interposed, 
and these direct the steam on to the second ring 
of rotating blades. An important feature is that 
steam is used in escaping from a nozzle in the 
same AAuy as the air Avhich turns a AA’-indmill ; this 
is called the impact or inertia plan. Also, the. 
Avater Avhich comes aAA’ay from the turbine is pure, 
there being no internal lubrication. 

In the light of AA^at has been accomplished in 
less than a century, the prophecy made by Dr 
Lardner in 1835 at Liverpool reads rather drolly 
to-day: ‘As to the project Avhich is announced in 
the ncAvspapers of making the voyage directly from 
NeAV York to Liverpool, it is, I haA'C no hesitation 
in saying, perfect!}- chimerical, and they may as 
Avell talk of making a voyage from Ncav York or 
Liverpool to the moon.’ Leaving the moon out 
of the question, British steamers have sailed in all 
the navigable Avaters of the globe. 

AT FONTE AVELLANA. 

Ill Itiilia peregriiia.— Piirff. xiii. 9(5. 

SuNSKT rose-pink gleamed on Catrials height, 

While from the vale the shadow of the day 
Crept .slowly up the darkening .slope.s, aAvay 
To meet tlie purple coming of the night ; 

And, in the hush, the monastery white 
Slept in its girdle of acacia spray, 

That filled the dusky road Avith scents of klay 
Commingled in ineffable delight. 

Through gray-green olive-groves a pilgrim came, 

Who over Styx had journeyed with the dead. 

His wondrous eyes dim Avith a dream's surcease. 
Awe-struck, the Prior asked, 'What is tliy name?’ 

‘Dante,’ in SA^-eet, low A'oice ho humbly said. 

‘ What seekest thou ? ’ The poet answ-ered, ‘ Peace ! ’ 
Jaaiijs Boavkku. 
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THE SCHOOL IH WILD LIFE. 



^T is quite a coxniuon thing for the j 
bird-fanciers to take the eggs, say, of 
the rose-linnet and put them under 
a canary. There are those who 
would expect the song of their kind 
to come as naturally to the young 
birds as the flush on their breasts or as the pink- 
and-white blossoms and sweet odour to the dog- 
rose transplanted into the garden from the country 
lane. The breeder will tell you a different story. 
The cage linnet sits on the perch listening to its 
foster-parent. And when at some five weeks old 
the desire to try its own voice aw'akens, it imitates 
the canary— for all the world as an English child 
brought tip in France would talk as the French do. 

Of course it cannot sing like the canary ; its chords 
have been strung to the low and sweet melody of 
the linnet’s song. Its range is fixed, but it does as 
best it can. One thing it does not try, and that is 
to sing what it has never heard. Its own song is 
for ever lost. 

What is the cage but a school ? And what does 
this show if not that the bird owes all it knows to 
its teacher '? It copies what it hears just as we do ; 
it picks up more quickly — that is all the difference. 
The singleness of eye and ear may well shorten the 
discipline of years into days or even hours. It 
evolves nothing ; it supplies only the aptitude. If, 
as in this case, it is not on the road nature meant 
it for, and is therefore not so apt, it is helpless of 
itself to get on the right one. 

The hint supplied by these captive birds inter- 
prets wild life. One goes out to look for a school 
in nature, and tvhen he hears the young birds 
among the yellow whin-blossoms singing the linnet’s 
song, he knows it is because the old linnet is singing 
to them. They sing it more readily, certainly better, 
than they would sing any other song — better than 
the alien linnet sings the canary’s song. Their 
chords are strung for it ; they inherit the aptitude 
if not the song. 

Listen in the summer tvoods. The chaffinch’s 
song is short, repeated, loud, almost clarion-like. 
The characteristic of the song is a wave or curl of 
No. 333.— VoL. VII. [AH Bights 


sound at the end. In these latitudes it sings from 
about the beginning of March till nearly the end 
of June. By the second week of April the young 
birds are out on the branches. The old cock caters, 
and in the intervals of feeding sings to them. 
Whether he means to teach them or not may be 
put to one side. I think he does. He choses a 
perch close to theirs, nearer than any other bird, as 
if he would say, ‘ Pay heed to me.’ If he flew to a 
distance, as he might do if he were simply pleasing 
himself, it is not easy to see how the young birds 
would pick out his song from the many others 
filling the wood. 

A fortnight later they start on their own account. 
Then occurs an interesting duet. The old bird 
sings his song and then half-turns his head, as 
though to listen. After an interval of deeper quiet 
— for the robustness of the song seems to deepen 
the quiet when it ceases— a fainter imitation 
awakens, as of the yotmg striving to follow. So, 
from morning to night, strong pipe and weak pipe 
alternate. After a tveek the pupil wanders more 
securely through the turns of the melody. In a 
fortnight it gets some of the clarion quality in— not 
much, as that belongs rather to a second season. 

The chief difficulty is the curl or wave at the end. 
Only when they are sure of the undulating ground 
do they make the attempt to climb the hill. They 
go on alike that length, but part there. All try 
some finishing up, but not the same. It is funny to 
be present at the practice. Some of the differences 
persist. Lines are drawn among the chaffinches, 
according to the end they put to their song. 

If we imagine the old bird not to be there at all, 
or not to sing in the intervals of feeding, but, say, 
the wiUow- warbler— found in numbers wherever 
chaffinches are— to be repeating his song on the 
next tree : then the listening young bird would 
practise what it heard, and try to tame the robust- 
ness of its chords to the plaintive melody of this 
second wood-bird ; certainly it would never sing the 
chaffinch’s song. 

After the old birds have ceased, the young ones 
go on perfecting their newly acquired gifts. Many 
Beserved.l April 16, 1904. 
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of the late singers are birds of tlie year. There 
■would thus a])pear to he three gradations in the 
songs of a season : the old birds singing to please 
their mates, the old birds singing to teach the 
young, the young birds singing to air and perfect 
their part. I notice that the young willow-warhlers 
come in about the garden toward the end of August, 
when the song is no longer heard in the woods, and 
trill low, as they turn over the leaves of the rose- 
bushes for aphides. 

One evening toward the end of last summer I 
passed along the shallow, -winding counse which a 
burn had cut for itself out of the hare scene. 
Patches of wood, here and there the great white- 
willow leaning over the current, bramble-brakes 
interlaced with long grasses on the slopes, attracted 
birds of diverse habits. The greenfinch was trilling 
softly its lesson in the deep shadow of the haw- 
thorn-hush. The whilethroat was jigging above its 
observant young in the braiuhle-hrake. The sedge- 
warbler was croaking, over and over again, its long 
rigmarole of a lesson among the water-reeds. Prom 
all sides came half-song.s, broken songs, songs with 
characteristic parts left out— songs, he it whispered, 
often a little out of tune. I found myself wonder- 
ing what these songs meant ; and then I knew that 
I was in a school at lesson-time. 

The chief singer on that night was the yellow- 
hammer : he is increasingly the cluef singer as the 
season waxes late. They seemed to be everywhere, 
unseen yet heard, piping from the hawthorn, from 
the whin, from the fence on the other side of the 
stream. Nothing hut empty ne.st3 were there in 
all the place. The courting- da3^3 were past. And 
the first and surface impression was of an evening 
palaver, in wliich they were talking and answering 
all round. 

The songs were not all the same length. Some 
of them were not complete. Every one knows a 
yellow-liammer’s song. It is the essence of sim- 
plicity, and yet with an arresting character of its 
own. It stands out in grave contrast to the merry 
rodomontade of the whitethroat ; a certain number 
of notes in a monotone end up in a single higher note 
of a difi’erent cj_ualit 3 '. So strange is this closing 
note as to puzzle even a musical ear to tell its pitch. 

Some of these songs -were complete; some 'were 
carried on the length of the closing note, to stop 
there ; while others uttered a lessening number of 
the seven or eight monotones. It was easy to distin- 
guish. the rohuster pipe of the older birds from the 
less certain one of the young. This -was not only a 
school, but a school of different grades ; and with a 
little trouble I could separate out and concentrate 
ray attention on one of them. In class number 
one the old bird was teaching the monotones. A 
moment or two of silence, and the young bird re- 
peated as many as it could — some three or four, 
according to its ability. Say there were two young 
cocks in the nest, one might manage more or fe-vv'er 
than the otlier. So on through the lower classes. 

These elementary lessons were aE -without tlie 


final note. Therein lay the chief difficulty — the 
lust thing to be attempted. A young bird was 
sitting on the maple-tree which half-shaded me. 
Obviously he was li.steuing. I could see him with 
his head slightly turned to one .side to catch the 
perfect song. He could go over the nu)nutone.3 to 
the full number, and bad got to the critical stage. 
He was at the last note. The old bird went over it 
for him — clear, high, with that undefinable equality. 
It w’as enough to take the fingers to the ears or .set 
the teeth on edge, the crude attempt at imitation, 
so shockingly out of tune and pitch it was, so vile a 
pencil-scrape. 

Faintly from the distance, barely -within earshot, 
came the song of yellow-hammers. Between the 
maple and the farthest bird -were at least a dozen 
different groups, a vast sebool, and yet only a part 
of a migbtier whole. I am assuming that the old 
birds teach consciously, and have given luy reasons 
for thinking so. But if the young birds are only 
present at tbe palaver, as children at a talkec-talkce 
of their elders, listening and imitating, the lesson 
is the same. 

Nest-building is not so easy to explain. The site 
presents no difficulties. The nestling ehaffiiicli, 
reared in a fork of the spruce some twenty feet 
from the ground, when its turn comes -will chose 
such another fork ; and so will the willow- warbler 
down among the shadows where the wood-sorrel 
nods over the dried leaves of last fall. It will jrest 
on the ground. Site and nest are one with birds like 
tbe plover, which simply scrape a hole or at most 
scatter down a few straws. And in colonies, lilce 
those of the rooks, there is no lack of teachers. 

How does the young chaffinch learn to build such 
a lichen-adorned wonder of nest-architecture as that 
it was reared in? Something must be allowed for 
its natural sharpness. Tliere are long summer days 
when the nestlings have little else to do between 
their frefpient meals than look round the inside of 
their house. And for a fortnight longer they sit on 
some branch hard by in full view of the outside. 
Ere this time has pas.sed, and while they are yet 
feeding the lust brood, the parent bird,3 may be 
patching up and rehanging the old nest or building 
a new one. 

Apart from tlieir own circle, the wood abounds 
with chaffinches. The cock and hen of the ne.xt 
family are picking up building materials from tlie 
wood-floor below or stripping the lichen from thtj 
trees around. The wood abounds with le,s.3uus, and 
is a great and Imsy school for the observant. 

Nor do the imstlings when they are l)eginning to 
find the use of their whigs keep to the same branch. 
They circle the wood, answering the call now from 
this tree, now from that. For hours they may sit 
looking on where a pair are building. The majority 
of the tree-nests — nine out of ten — are ehafilnehes’. 
Less aptitude than these young birds possess is 
needed to pick up a few hints, and when their own 
season comes they may still copy their elders. 

There is only one thing which tho,3e who have 
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watched nature most closely will very seriously 
cjiiestiou ; that the birds evolve a structure so 
slciliul ill design, so admirably fitted for the uses 
to which it is put, so strong and light, demanding 
the most careful selection of material, out of their 
own eonsciousness. There is a need for pupilage 
longer or shorter, and lessons being given or at 
least taken; hence the necessity for the young 
birds spending a time in school. 

The matter of migration remains. It is that 
which appeals most forcibly to the imagination. 
Some theory or explanation might serve to clear 
the way. In this, as in other things, the simplest 
rendering is probably the best ; and, where observa- 
tion fails, a little common-sense or sane imagination 
may serve to bridge the gap. 

Hear the Arctic Circle a not very broad wave of 
emigration passes to and fro. On the approach of 
winter, when the first leaden snow-clonds gather, 
the birds go south, and they go because the snow 
will cover up their food. Many of them pause at 
tlie first open grounds, where they spend the winter, 
returning north when the snow disappears in the 
spring. 

Here is an easily comprehensible motive for 
migration. May it not serve as a key to much 
longer flights ? The only puzzle about it is why 
they return north at all, seeing that in many cases 
their winter home would make a very excellent 
summer home as well. There may have been a 
time before the snow crept so far down when they 
speut the whole year farther north, and being very 
much creatures of habit, they still return to the old 
home whenever the way opens. The tradition has 
ne-\'er yet been weakened through disuse. I liave 
no respect for such statements as that birds have a 
tendency to nest in the coolest part of their range. 
If for some reason the journey were abandoned till 
the last who entered on it had passed away, it seems 
to me unlikely that it u'ould ever be resumed. 

What of the longer ranges — of birds which 
leave the edge of the eternal snows and do not 
stop till they sight the coast of Africa? For a 
solution the mind goes back to the Ice Age, when 
tlie hard coiLditions extended so far that a winter 
in Europe, excejit in the extreme south, w'as as cold 
as within tlie Arctic Circle now. The agent and the 
motive remain the same ; the difl'erence is only in 
the length the birds w^ere driven. For the rest, 
uuhrolceu tradition and yearly practice should he a 
sane and sufiicieut account of the matter. 

Ho more 'wonder is left in the going to and fro 
than in the confidence -svith which a man who 
visited some foreign part last year sets forth to 
reach it again this year. There may well he less 
in a creature of such quick perception — one, too, 
which can conmiaiid a bird’s-eye view from any 
height it chooses to rise to, far beyond our horizon. 
Probably the migrant is never out of sight of some 
coast or landmark wdth which it is familiar. We 
have yet to learn that a bird consciously embarks 
on the featureless sea, or when, through wind or 


wandering, it does, that save by the merest chance 
it reaches the shore it was bound for or any other 
shore. Instinct does not serve it then, and the old 
birds are too -wary for any risky experiment. 

But we are told of a strange thing that brings 
all the -wonder hack again. The young birds of 
the year essay the journey on their own account. 
Having got their moult over before the parent birds, 
they stretch their wings south. If so, it is veiy 
imprudent indeed, and may account for so few' of 
them coming back ; for I imagine there is something 
in migration besides knowing the way, and that is 
knowing the weather. 

Thei-e are those who have seen a flight of young 
birds— at least they thought the birds -were young— 
•well in advance of the old ones. They had already 
covered, several stages of the journey, -were on the 
direct line of migration, and ijrocecded on their way 
w*ith every sign of confidence. I, too, have seen a 
flight of chaffinches which seemed to have come 
across the sea — rather a long and trying journey 
— flight in the wdnter field ; and in the absence of 
cocks they might have been all young. For the 
life of me, though they were just over the hedge, I 
could not have told how many old hens were among 
them. I remembered that the birds of the year 
w'ere hard to distinguish, even at this little dis- 
tance, from their mothers, and concluded that in. 
their open passage they woidd be none the worse of 
maternal guidance. 

I am of opinion that in no single instance do 
young birds start without leaders. They may or 
may not have the migratory instinct as a legacy, and 
show it in restlessness -when the time for leaving 
comes. I should like to hoar the experience of 
those who keep them in captivity. Much of that 
even they may borrow from w'atching the prepara- 
tions of their elders. Betw'een the migration and 
the luck to reach the other side there is a great 
gulf fixed. 

The nightingale comes no farther north than 
Yorkshire, klauy years ago a gentleman conceived 
the idea of introducing it into Scotland. So he got 
the eggs from about Sussex and sul.)stitutod them 
for an etpial number in a wild robin’s nest in Caith- 
ness. In due time they were hatched. Without 
incident the nestlings w'ere reared, and for many 
summer weeks j'uung nightingales were seen flitting 
about the hedges. 

Many of the more interesting details are awant- 
ing : Avhether, for instance, the young birds tried 
to sing. If they did, Ave kno w it w'ould not be the 
nightingale’s song, since they never heard it. About 
the back-end they disappeared. The migrating fury 
may or may not have possessed them ; perhaps not. 
One thing they had inherited from their parents, 
and that was a constitution not fitted to withstand 
a northern winter. That alone would he sufficient 
to account for their absence. If they tried to 
go they would be quite as likely to turn north as 
south, and quite certain to perish by the way. 

One thing very noticeable in migrants is a love 
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of place. So far as we can make out, tlie same birds 
come to their old nesting-quarters year after year. 
Had these young birds survived it is likely enough 
that tliey would have returned to Caithness — much 
more likely than that they would have gone to 
Sussex. Wliat knew they of nightingales that had 
not even heard their song ? 

If they had appeared they would have been a 


disappointment to the good Caithness peoi^le, for 
they must have trilled like robins, where were 
robins enough already. It might ha\'e tought the 
lesson that to get an all-round nightingale so far 
north some other plan would have to be hit upon. 
If it was the song they were after, it mu.st not be 
learned in a Scots school. Only the birds did not 
come. 


THE CLOSED B 0 O K"- 

CHAPTER XXI.— WE MAKE PRELIMINABV INVESTIGATION. 



YMAN, although mysterious and full 
of dark hints re^rding the woman 
who had come so suddenly into my 
life, would, however, explain nothing 
definite. He tantalised me with pro- 
phetic utterances and Avarnings, hut 
refused to explain all he knew. 

‘ What I have discovered is a personal matter, my 
dear fellow— facts that concern myself alone,’ he 
said. ‘The conspiracy regarding The Closed Book 
is certainly a most extraordinary and far-reaching 
one; but if we are shrewd and fearless Ave may 
outwit these people, avIio appear to have found the 
secret just as we have — the secret of the existence 
of a valuable treasure.’ 

‘I thought buried treasure only existed in 
books,’ I remarked, recollecting Treasure Island 
and other such romances. ‘ Certainly I never 
anticipated that I should he actually engaged in a 
real treasure-hunt.’ 

‘Nor did I, until I suav the gravity of the whole 
thing, and how deeply in earnest are these people.’ 

‘They have no idea that The Book is again in my 
possession ? ’ I asked. 

‘None Avhatever. The volume was stolen from 
Harpur Street, of course, and they are puzzled to 
know into ivliose hands it has fallen. All the 
chief dealers in manuscripts in London — Quaritch, 
Maggs, Tregaskis, Dobell, and the others— have 
been warned that if the Arnoldus is offered them 
f it is stolen proper ty . ’ 

‘Well, it is not very likely that any of them will 
have the offer,’ I laughed. ‘It ivill be kept in a 
safe place now I have it in my possession again, you 
may depend upon that.’ 

Walter Wyman had turned over the many folios 
of my transcript, and Avas reading the portion con- 
cerning the hidden treasure of the Abbey of CroAv- 
laud. I think the list of gold and silver objects so 
plainly set out appealed to him. 

‘We’ll go back to Peterborough to-night,’ he 
said, ‘sleep at the “Angel,” and visit Crowland, 
as it is now spelt, to-morrow. I ’ve heard that the 
ruins of the abbey are very fine. It Avill he an 
interesting outing, if nothing else.’ 

‘ Before we go Ave had better take a tracing of the 
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unnamed plan,’ I suggested. ‘It may assist us, and 
yet it may, on the other hand, he a plan of an 
entirely different place. One thing is certain— 
namely, that it had been drawn there Avith some 
distinct object, just as the plan marked “ Treyf.” ’ 

With this lie agreed ; and going doAvnstairs, I 
obtained the packet containing the hook from 
the hotel manager’s safe, and together Ave carefully 
traced the rough plan in question. It Avas merely 
an arrangement of lines and numerals Avhich told 
us absolutely nothing. Still, Ave both felt half-con- 
vinced that it must soniehoAV concern the CroAvland 
treasure, Avliich Avas hidden from the king’s men at 
the time the abbey Avas dissolved and destroyed. 

Later on Ave walked together up the promenade, 
Avhile on the Avay I endeavoured in vain to obtain 
some information from Wyman concerning Lady 
Judith ; and at seven-thirty, after an early dinner, 
we left by the London express for Peterborough, 
arriving hack at the old-fashioned ‘Angel’ just 
before eleven. In travelling I carried the precious 
Arnoldus myself, fearing to lose it ; hut on our 
arrival I again transferred it to the hotel safe, Avith 
injunctions to the landlord to be careful of it, as 
its A'alue AA’^as considerable. 

Next morning Avas bright and sunny, and, taking 
a carriage from the hotel, Ave drove out to CroAA'land, 
a feu- village distant some seven miles. 

Perhaps you may have visited it, an old-Avorld, 
straggling place clustering about the time-Avorn, 
blackened ruins of the ancient abbey, a venerable 
pile Avhicli even in its present gaunt decay displays 
mute evidence of a long-past glory. 

As Ave stood before its restored tower and great 
ruined, roofless aisles, Avhere arches still remain that 
are the Avonder of the modern builder, Ave could 
not help reflecting on the vicissitudes through 
Avhich the grand old place had passed from its 
foundation, a.d. 71.3, as a memorial to the Saxon 
Saint Guthlac, doAvn to its complete dissolution and 
overthroAV hy Henry VIII. Because of its isolation 
in that great marsh, it Avas for centuries a place of 
refuge, where the monks AA'ere engaged in a noble 
and great Avork, employed in prayer, Avriting 
manuscripts, building bridges, making roads, or 
constructing by degrees that noble monument to 
the glory of God, the great abbey, the nursing 
mother of Cambridge University, and the very 
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centre of Christian life in the fens of Lincolnshire. 
Though those venerable aisles are roofless, and the 
wonderful Early Eiiglisli life-sized statues in the 
western front of the nave are blackened by age and 
crumbling to decay ; though all trace of the original 
dimensions of the place are lost in the ill-kept and 
weedy churchjnrrd surrounding it, the old j)ile is 
still one of the noblest buildings in England, won- 
derful in its station, unique in its beauty, and a 
valuable relic of Christian devotion, interesting to 
the architect, the historian, axrd the antiquary. 

The guide-book Avhich we purchased of the sac- 
ristan told us that the vast structure, consisting 
of the porch, Avestern tower, and north aisle, with 
the ruins of the nave, did not represent one-Wrth 
of the original abbey church. Indeed, the gray, 
time-stained building Avhich we stood before aa'Rs 
little more thair the north aisle of the church 
attached to the ablxey, aud therefore conveyed no 
more adequate idea of the extent of the monastic 
Inxilding than the ruins of a domestic chapel Avill of 
the castle or mansion to Avhich it AA^as attached. At 
the time of the dissolution it AA^as standing in all its 
glory, Avith the Avooden roof of the now ruined na,ve 
richly gilt, the great AvindoAvs full of fine stained 
glass, tAvo grand organs, and an altar blazing with 
gold, silver, and gems. 

The north aisle still remains roofed oA^'er, but 
uninteresting, to do duty as the parish church ; but 
the magnificent nave is stripped, mutilated, and 
open to the four winds of heaven, for AAdrat sacrilege 
the commissioners of Henry VIII. did not commit in 
old Godfrey Lovel’s day, Oliver CromAvelks soldiers 
completed AAdien they stormed the place and shattered 
the remaining Avails and vdndoAA's in 1643. 

Together we strolled into the space enclosed by 
the nave, Avandering among the gray old ruins, 
Avliere the quiet was broken only by the tAvittering 
of a bird. The morning aa^es bright, Avith a AA^arm 
sun ; but its very light seemed to render the A^'ener- 
able pile, rich Avith deeds long since forgot, the 
more hare, solemn, aud imposing. 

We Avere alone, for the sacristan had returned to 
her cottage, allowing us to roam there at our oaati 
SA veet Avill. Therefore, AAdien we Avere in a spot Avhere 
Ave thought Ave should he unobserved, I drew forth 
the transcript I had made of the old monk’s record, 
and re-read it aloud to my companion in order that 
my memory might be refreshed, and that he should 
knoAv the exact Avording of Avhat was Avritten. 

We smiled at the simplicity of the old Abbot 
John sending Thomas Cromwell a present of his fen- 
fish in the hope that he would be appeased and pass 
by the abbey Avithout seizing it; yet, as I after- 
Avards discovered, the original of that very letter is 
still preseiwed in the British Museum, and I have 
had it in my oaaui hand, thus shoAving that old 
Godfrey must haA^e possessed the entire confidence 
of his abbot. 

In front of where I stood, let into the ruined wall 
and beaten by the weather, AAvas a gray slate Avhich 
I kncAv to be of fifteenth-century workmanship. 


The incised marginal inscription, in Lombardic 
characters, read as folloAA's : 

* PETRE : PEECES : P : SIE ; pexeo : 

PASTOE : PIE : p ; me.’ 

This, being translated, reads : 

Peter (offer) prayers for me. Peter, 

Pious Shepherd, (pray) for me. 

In the centre of the slab Avas a floriated cross 
and the words, ‘Orate p. aia Johanis Tomson.’ In 
1423 John Tomson gaA’^e ten mavlts for the build- 
ing of the abbey toAver, and it appeared that the 
marginal inscription Avas a praj'er addressed either 
to the Apostle St Peter or to John Tonison’s fatlier- 
confessor, named Peter, 

Those great hare nnlls and high pointed arches, 
gray and froAvning, rudely broken, yet perfect ixi 
grace and symmetry, .surely furnislxed a striking 
instance of the uncertainty of all human labonrs. 
In the day Avhen the soldier-monk Godfrey liA'cd 
there it AAns the seat of devotion and leaniing, the 
abode of luxury and ease, possessing riches in abun- 
dance, and vessels for its use of the most costly 
description ; noAv, except in that portion fitted as 
a church, it scarcely afforded shelter to a rook or 
daAv, and the last remains of its once almost un- 
paralleled magnificence were mouldering silently 
and mingling Avith the soil on which they stood : 

Whilst in the progre-ss of the long decjiy, 

Thrones sink to dust, and nations pass away. 

We turned again to the old chronicle of the monk 
who had lived there and actually seen those massive 
walls torn doAvn by Sonthwell’s men ; the monk 
who, with the abbot himself and his friend tlie 
Scotch monk MaxAvell, had at midnight on the 1st 
of December 1538 concealed the greater part of the 
abbey treasures. They had taken the historic altar 
of silver that Henry, Emperor of Germany, had pre- 
sented to tlie monastery, together Avith other mag- 
nificent jcAvels and pieces of plate, and hidden it, 
besides three iron-bound chests full of valuables 
from the treasury. Hidden Avhere ? 

Accoi’ding to Godfrey’s statement, Malcolm had 
kept AA’-atch at the .south door Avhile the abbot and 
himself had carried the three chests out and sunk 
them in the centre and at the deepest part of the 
fish-pond. They Avere hidden in the same pond 
as he had previously concealed the Borgia jeAvels 
in— namely, in the lake at a spot indicated, 
being one hundred and thirty-one paces south of 
the grand altar. The pond AA'as ncA^er dry, it 
ajxpeared, even in the hottest summer, and, like all 
other monastery Avaters, contained carp for Frida jas. 
The Borgia treasure he managed to secure before 
leaving CroAvland with his friend Malcolm MaxAvell, 
hut the abbey plate and jewels aud the silver altar 
he had been compelled to leave, the tAvo others a\Lo 
alone knew the secret in addition to himself, having 
died. He had recorded the existence of the treasure 
from a sense of religious duty, feeling that the 
Catholic Church should not suffer by entire loss of 
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such a magnificent jiroperty. His directions Avere 
liyiio means explicit, hut in eagerness Ave resoHed 
to iuA^estigate as far as possible. 

Passing up AA'hat Avas once the naA'e, but AAdiere 
great trees iigaa' flourished and bushes grcAAi- in 
tangled profusion, avc came to the high round- 
Lnnthed arch and two inasslA^e piers A\diich were 
all that remained of the central toAver. Beyond, 
although the ahbey church extended just as far 
eastward as the ruins ran A\’-estAvard, all had dis- 
appeared. There w'as no sign of the whereabouts 
of the grand altar from. AAdiich to take onr hearings. 
The Avliole of the eastern side of the church had 
been sAA'ept away, and converted into a modern 
churchyard. 

* Perhaps the guide-book will tell ns something,’ 
Tfyman suggested, and at once began to scan its 
pages, AAdiile we stood in the rank grass beneath 
the shadoAY of that magnificent arch Avhicli is the 
admiration of all modern builders. 

Presently he pointed out to me the original 
measurements, showing that the nave had been one 
hundred and forty-four feet long by tAventy-eight 
feetAvide and seventy-fi.ve feet high, which, after 
careful comparison AA’ith other calculations, made it 
clear that the grand altar ^ must have been situated 
eighty-six feet from the broken pier of the central 
tower AA'here Ave stood. 

We had fortunately purchased a measuring-tape 
in Peterborough ; therefore, without delay, Ave 
marked out eighty-six feet in a direct easterly 
direction towards the open fen-pastures straight 
before us, and, looking round, discoAmred to our 
SJitisfaction some broken stone foundations hidden 
in the grass and weeds— eAudently the loAver stones 
of the grand altar mentioned by the monk Godfrey. 

Some twelve feet farther on there Avere some 
similar moss-grown stones, Avliich struck me as 
being the remains of the rear of the demolished 
altar ; therefore from this latter point Ave deter- 
mined to take onr bearings. 

We stood and glanced around to find the monas- 
tery fish-pond. Soutlward in the direction indi- 
cated, in the centre of a grass-field filled Avith 
mounds Avhere old foundations had been over- 
groAvn, AA’'as a deeji dip in the ground, a small pond 


quite unlike the deep lake full of old carp that Ave 
had imagined. 

‘That’s it!’ I exclaimed, much disappointed. 

‘ There certainly isn’t much Avater there. I suppose 
AA'e had better measure the hundred and thirl A’-one 
paces, so as to be certain tliat it really is the spot.’ 

‘Come along,’ cried my friend. ‘Let us do it 
separately;’ and, turning onr faces to the south, 
Ave paced on, each counting silently, and being com- 
pelled to scale the churchyard Avail in our progress. 

At one hundred and nine paces, howeA*er, I 
arrived at the edge of Avhat had no doubt once 
been a big pond, for the grassy holloAv Avas some 
thirty feet Avide and sixty long, divided into tAvo, 
and in each remained a fcAV feet of muddy Avater 
which the cattle drank. 

The discrepancy in the distance puzzled ns. Was 
it possible that the celelnuted silver altar of CroAv- 
land and the three chestfuls of treasure lay buried 
in the centre of the slime of that half-dried pond 1 

Surely the lake must have been of innch larger 
diraen-sions in Godfrey’s day ; and, if it Avere, then 
the distance hetAveen its edge and the grand altar 
AAmuld not he so great. 

I produced the tracing of the mysterious plan 
contained in The Closed Book, but failed to compre- 
hend it in any detail. The shaky lines, intended 
to he straight, Avere mostly numbered, as though 
denoting paces distant. But there aa^s no number 
131 or 109 as I had found it ; hence we were utterly 
mystified, and both inclined to belieA'e that in 
imagining the plan to concern CroAAdand Ave had 
been mistaken. 

We both stood at the edge of the muddy pond 
and glanced into its green, stagnant AAvater. 

Was it po.ssible that the great treasures of that 
half-demoliishcd abbey, AA’ho.se high ruined A\mlls 
and buttresses cast their shadoAA’s behind, had been 
hidden deej) in the mud beloAV by the same hand 
that had Avritten The Closed Book, the hand that 
had envenomed its pages and thus preserved the 
great secret from age to age ? 

It seemed alniost incredible in these matter-of- 
fact times, and yet Ave both felt confident that the 
treasure enumerated in the li.st lay cunningly con- 
cealed someAvhere in that Aucinity. 


BO ME AS IT IS TO-I)AY. 

SOME REMARKS ON HAWTHORNE’S ‘ROME’ AND ON PRESENT ROME. 
By George Pignatorre, late British Vice-Consul at Mes.sina. 


I HEN HaAvthorne penned his fanciful 
and fascinating tale of Transformation 
in the early fifties of the just defunct 
nineteenth century, Rome was still 
‘ the poor old city ’ he terms the once 
splendid metropolis of .the ancient 
Avorld ; she was truly a maze of narrow, unclean 
lanes, a congeries of evil-smelling, squalid dwellings, 



interspersed with gloomy, medieval palaces in sad 
disrepair. In short, Rome aaxis an ill-drained, ill-lit, 
unsavoury old toAvn, teeming with beggars, models, 
and thieves, and, to cap all, the acknoAvledged head- 
qnartersof the malignant malarial fever. Hawthorne- 
has probably nowise overclravAm the picture of Papal 
Rome at the time of his visit, as he certainly has 
not darkened those salient trails of the Roman 
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character Avhich are faithfully reproduced among 
the couteniporary generation. 

Even in. those passages of his Aveird tale in -svhich 
he may lie suspected reasonably of unwitting exag- 
geration, as in his graphic and poetical description 
of the beautiful Borghese Park, ‘where fever wnlks 
arm-in-arm with you, and death awaits you at the 
end of the dim vista’ (a passage wdiicb has always 
been quoted for its exquisite beauty), we may rest 
satisfied that the truth wns only exaggerated, not 
belibelled, albeit happily the claims of these glowing 
])h rases of word-painting on the reader’s attention 
rest henceforth on their literary merit alone. The 
sipialid city of yore has changed since into the fine, 
well-built capiital of a United Italy. Its population 
has doubled wdthin the last forty years ; with the 
entrance of the Italian troops into Eome through 
the breach of Porta Pia on the memorable 20th 
of September 1870, a new era commenced for Eome 
and Italy. Whole quarters have sprung into exist- 
ence ; the site of the vast Ludovisi Gardens, the 
Coelian, Yiminal, and Esquiline Hills, have been 
covered over with buildings ; wide streets, spacious 
squares, broad pavements, have replaced in the new 
town the crooked alleys,- small courts, and narrow, 
cobbled streets of old Eome : these exist still, though 
their area has been diminished, but are only or 
mainly visited by a few rabid antiquaries. Even 
the famous Triton Street is threatened with destruc- 
tion by modem improvement, which its slushy 
centre and constricted slahby pavements have ren- 
dered urgently necessary, despite its picturesque- 
ness, which is only rivalled by its slimy mud in wet 
w'eather. Its narrowness strangles traffic, and is a 
grievous obstacle to the free circulation of the end- 
less train of carts, carriages, omnibuses, and now 
tramway-cars, which thread their way up or dowm 
or across this congested channel of communication 
between the upper and lower portions of the city. 

Good hotels, boarding-houses, and furnished apart- 
ments of all sizes and suitable to all purses afford 
that comfortable accommodation which was lacking 
or overdear in Hawthorne’s time. Arti.sts are now 
boarded and lodged like ordinary mortals ; they no 
longer dwell in marble halls or in the equivalent, 
surrounded by medieval dust and dirt like Miriam, 
or in a lofty tower like Hilda. The foreign visitor 
is no longer menaced with fever, for malaria (thanks 
to greater cleanliness, better drainage, more space, 
and higher ground occupied by the new quarters) 
lias practically vanished. The occasional cases of 
malarial or marsh fever which do occur are of a 
sporadic nature, and are generally impoided from 
the Maremma or salt-marshes of other districts ; 
and even the few imported ontbreaks are limited 
mostly to the low-lying riverain parts of Rome, 
where a fouler atmosphere and deficient sanitary 
arrangements favour the fever-fiend. The best 
evidence of the present healthy conditions of the 
Italian capital lies in the official returns of the 
registrar, which show that the death-rate in. Eome 
was lower than that of many other foreign and 


Italian cities even in 1895, The figures Avere then 
as follows : London, tAveuty-one; Rome, twenty-tAvo; 
Paris, tAV’enty-threc ; Berlin, twenty-four ; Yienna, 
tAventy-seven ; and iJIaples, thirty-fiA'e (its sujiply 
of excellent spring-Avatcr notAvithstanding). The 
death-rate had fallen in Rome since theii to eighteen 
per thousand in 1902. Xor are the changes in other 
respects less momentous. During the first half of 
the nineteenth centnry, and in a measure up to the 
seventies, AA'hen Hare Avrote his admirable IValh in 
Eome, a great portion of Romagna, especially the 
deserted Campagna, had an evil repute Avhieh Avas 
certainly not Avholly nndeserved ; nor were matters 
better Avithin the city itself, which Avas infested 
by ent-throats and banditti, who liAnd in a most 
congenial atmosphere and throve accordingly. The 
streets after dark Averc very insecure for all re- 
spectable persons, ndiether foreign or native ; the 
police were powerhiss or unAvilling to protect. It is 
only of very recent years that any improAmment is 
obserAnhle in the maintenance of public order ; it 
is only since the collapse of the papal autocracy that 
real efforts haAm been made to check the display of 
laAvlessness in the capital, to ensure the safety of 
the citizens and of foreigners against the night- 
haAvks Avithin and the brigands without. 

The AAdthdrawal of the French garrison from Rome 
in 1870 put an end for ever to the existence of 
one of the most debasing and despotic theocracies 
that has ever enslaA-ed the minds and bodies of a 
people. But let ns not mistake ; no sudden npheaA’-al 
of a people, hoAvever spontaneous— as no single 
ruler, howeAmr great — can sweep away at once the 
baneful results of over fifteen centuries of almost 
continuous misrule and tyranny. The seeds of vice 
and crime planted and fostered by long ages of 
misgovernnient Avere too deeply embedded to be 
easily torn up ; and they are very apparent in the 
brutal, crafty Roman of to-day, whose sanguinary 
instincts Avill break out on the slightest provocation, 
and Avhose surliness is only matched by his cunning 
and superstition. Thirty years eAun of the most 
enlightened rule could hardly haA'-e raised percep- 
tibly the moral standard of a people so long debased ; 
and the present Italian Government, though a vast 
improvement on the late regime, and doubtless full of 
good intentions, is still very far from being perfect. 

NeAm'thelcss, the Roman, albeit intrinsically 
nearly the same as he Avas thirty or forty yeais 
ago, has been compelled to conform, outAvardly 
at least, and particularly with regard to orgxu- 
ised brigandage and nightly assassination, to the 
altered conditions of the times. The extension 
of railways, the organisation of the carbineer 
force throughout Italy, and the eAur- waxing nunr- 
ber of foreigners who make Rome their head- 
quarters during their tour in Italy, or make the 
city their Avinter residence, are some of the causes 
which have contributed to this transformation, 
which is very marked in the additional security 
guaranteed to foreign visitors and residents; for, 
dependent as so many in Rome are for their 
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Iiveli}iood oil tlie attractions the city now offers to 
strangers, every effort is made to maintain order 
and security, and not without success. Hence an 
Englishman may stroll about at any hour of the 
twenty-four with lierhaps only the same risks as 
he incurs in roaming about the London streets ; he 
is certainly as safe as he would be at home, and 
owing to his nationality and to the coin he puts 
into circulation, and, to be fair, also to a certain 
amount of self-respect which induces Italians to 
wish to stand well with strangers, he will he specially 
protected by the authorities, and any bodily injury 
to his person inflicted by violence will be promptly 
avenged. The Roman ruffian knows this, and re- 
frains with commendable prudence and self-restraint 
from using his knife on an outlander against whom, 
moreover, he bears no grudge, and whom possibly 
some of his less truculent but eq^ually dishoirest com- 
pm may have already robbed politely as cicerones 
or as pickpockets. 

But if Hawthorne and other worthies of the same 
period are no authorities on the actual conditions 
of public health and public security of up-to-date 
Rome, their estimate of Italian character is often 
remarkably correct. Thus Hawthorne, like Dickens, 
has made some very pregnant remarks which are 
true to the letter at this very day; and no one 
has excelled Hawthorne in his rich word-i^ictures 
of Rome, no one has depicted more vividly those 
beauties of art and nature which have combined for 
centuries to draw to the Eternal City all cultured 
minds. For these two reasons, if for no other, Haw- 
thorne remains a text-book on Rome, and should he 
read by all wlro are desirous of understanding certain 
national traits and of fully appreciating the varied 
attractions of the national capital. Nor need those 
who now visit Italy, and especially Rome, he deterred 
from prolonging their stay beyond tbe usual winter 
season, which closes towards the end of April, by 
the fear of excessive heat, which is very bearable 
even to northerners up to the end of June, and is 
never contiiUTOusly or for any length of time op- 
pressive : sultry nights and mosquitoes are almost 
unknown in Rome, and the evenings are invariably 
cool. Perhaps the greatest surviving nuisance in 
Rome is the miserable chicanery and haggling which 
meet you at every step, the extortiouate demands 
of porters and drivers who are the prosaic modern 
representatives of the bravoes and desperadoes of 
yore. Cabmen are especially obnoxious, and the 
only practical course to take when the driver insists 
on an overfare is either to make him drive you to 
the nearest police-station, or, if he refuse, to take 
his number and apply for redress at the proper 
quarter — which will be promptly given. This is 
the -'most prudent course, by which you avoid 
standing several volleys of abuse without being 
able to reply in a style befitting the occasion, and 
which is always the most advisable when ladies are 
concerned. Unfortunately in most cases travellers 
prefer to submit to extortion, and thus the system 
goes on unchecked; but, apart from this petty 


cheating and double-dealing, there is, I repeat, 
nothing to fear from malefactors or malaria. To 
quote an instance in point illustrative of the greater 
respect paid to the persons of foreigners. Some 
three years ago a Scotsman named Hamilton was 
assaulted in a most dastardly manner by a man to 
whoivi he had declined to sell ice at a certain price, 
and who for this sole reason gashed the Scotsmans 
cheek with a razor with the view of disfiguring or 
marking Mr Hamilton for life — a favourite mode 
of vengeance corresponding to the vitriol -throwing 
in France, Though even this savage and cowardly 
aggression on an unsuspecting man might have been 
leniently viewed by a sympathetic jury as an act of 
revenge for a grievous wrong, and doubtless the 
assailant bore a deep grudge against Mr Hamilton, 
on whom he had merely wreaked his vengeance in 
the customary way ; still, grudge or no grudge, he 
was made to feel that such misdeeds are punished 
as they deserve when committed on Britons. Not- 
withstanding sympaUietic jurymen who durst not 
give way to their feeling, or indulgent judges, he wa.s 
convicted and condemned, to the great surprise of 
his friends, to four years’ imprisonment with hard 
labour, instead of as many months to which he 
might have been sentenced had he gashed a national 
face with his national razor. 

Organised ruffianism ha\dng disappeared and en- 
demic malaria having followed suit, there is no valid 
reason against a foreigner making a prolonged stay 
at all seasons of the year, or selecting that particular 
season which he may happen to prefer from motives 
of health or taste. Rome presents such a variety of 
attractions suitable to all pursuits and to all char- 
acters that every season has its charm and every 
p)oint of view a particular interest. In the first 
place, Rome is no mere ancient, half-buried town 
of tombs or palaces like Thebes or even better- 
known Athens ; it is not a mere medieval city like 
Florence, Pisa, Venice, or Perugia ; it is not either 
and solely a bright new capital like Berlin or Mel- 
bourne. It is a blending of all three characteristics. 
Rome is at once a renowned city of antiquity whose 
noble remains fill us wfith wonder for their size 
and magnificence ; a wonderful medieval town, with 
its frowning, gloomy old palaces, its wynds and 
battlements, together with the broad streets and 
sqiiares of tbe new town. To crown all, Rome 
enjoys the blessing of a climate which has few 
rivals even in the sunny South. Its winters are 
clear, windless, and mild ; its summers less oppres- 
sive and less enervating than those of most other 
Italian towns ; the mornings, evenings, and nights 
never sultry, and often very cool and pleasant, and, 
above all, exempt from that universal m,os<puto-pC!st 
which prevails for so many months in Sicily and 
Naples down to December. Tbe fall of tbe year 
and early spring up to the beginning of June are 
the most delightful seasons, and foreigners are 
beginning to realise the fact. The cloudless, deep- 
blue skies and windless sunny days are only matebed 
in my experience by some of tbe warm av inter days 
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you may occasionally enjoy in Attica or in the 
Ionian Islands. Our Ameiacan cousins, with their 
customary acuteness, having arrived sooner at the 
right conclusion, come over in shoals at all seasons 
of the year, many preferring a relatively cool, mos- 
tpritoless, and almost fiyless summer ; for, strange as 
the fact may appear, both these interesting insects, 
whether they were included, as is asserted by some, 
in the excommunication specially launched against 
the more practical if ]e.ss malevolent locusts, or 
whether they have all become professionals as 
malarial moscptitoes or flies, the fact remains that 
they seem to enjoy the Pontine Marshes and the 
suburbia better than the city itself. 

The spring and autumn, though the two best 
seasons for visitors, are not equally so. The former 
is superior on account of its greater brightness and 
longer days. That those extremes of heat and cold 
observable in other cities not only of foreign countries 
but of Italy itself are absent from Rome will appear 
from the following figures showing the average range 
of the thermometer in some of the chief Italian 
towns : 

In Rome the winter temperature is 46-58°, in 


summer 74-58° ; in Turin the winter tempera- 
ture is 33'6°5 in summer 71 -24° ; in Milan the 
winter temperature is 35-42°, in summer 71-96° ; in 
Venice the winter temperature is 39-38'’, in summei- 
74-12°. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that although merely 
expressing my private opinion on the actual condi- 
tions of public security in Italy, I have also repeated 
it in an official form during my tenure of office, and 
the.se opinions are to he found under the heading of 
‘Public Security ’in my yearly reports from 1891 
to 1900, and are quoted and accepted in the Blue 
Boole as the most likely hypothesis. Tlie character 
I have given is simply typical of the ordinary and 
more salient traits of the modern Italian, and only 
differs in degree in its aptitude for good or evil. 
Moreover, notwithstanding the greater civility, good- 
nature, and orderliness of the Messinesse as compared 
with the Roman, these undoubtedly good 
do not affect materially the public security of the 
provinces, which is maintained by the same causes 
as are operative in Rome, thus rendering wanton 
outrage and personal aggression of very rare 
occurrence. 


AUNT MAET. 


[E ROBERT EVANS partook of his 
breakfast with the meek and con- 
trite air of a man who knows that he 
thoroughly deserves the lecture to 
which he is being subjected. Usually 
the doctor was accounted rather a 
terrible person, except to his housekeeper. The rest 
of the world he rather bullied. He was a small, 
round, bald man, exceedingly neat and clean-sbaven 
and old-fashioned. His knowledge of archaeology 
and entomology was international ; beyond that, his 
fellow-practitioners whispered that Evans was an old 
woman, and he was darkly suspected of such ex- 
ploded practices as cupping and bleeding. 

The doctor had personally attended a call iir the 
middle of the night, a thing absolutely forbidden by 
the housekeeper, Mrs Allnutt. In vain tbe little 
man pleaded that his assistant was quite tired out, 
aird that it was an urgent case. 

‘Don’t tell me,’ Mrs Allnutt replied vigorously, 
‘ If you ain’t wise at seventy-one, when do you ex- 
pect to be ? And, of course, to make matters worse, 
yon must go off without your flannel waistcoat.’ 

‘ Bless my soul ! so I did,’ the doctor said meekly. 
‘ I’m very sorry.’ 

‘ Yes; and it’s still sorrier you’ll he when you’re 
lying in your grave with pneiunonia,’ the housekeeper 
went on relentlessly. ‘ Here ’s jMiss Bentley coming 
up the drive to ask your advice about something or 
another. She ’d eet a deal more sense if 


and Miss Bentley came in. Dr Evans wdped his 
heated face hurriedly. The mingled distress and 
relief of his features conjured the ghost of a smile 
to Aunt Mary’s lips. 

Mrs Allnutt is in a militant* mood to-day?’ 


A most excellent woman,’ Evans said hurried]}', 
‘ and absolutely devoted to my interests. The fact 
is, I was called out last night and I forgot to 
put on my — ef — um. There ’s a meeting of 
Field Gliih at Ainbermouth this afternoon, and 
Allnutt insists — I mean suggests— that I should 
not go. But there ! How is the patient ? ’ 

‘ The patient is no better and no worse. Dr Evans 
my dear old friend, I don’t want to hurt your feel 
ings, hut isn’t it just possible that you have made ( 
mistake in your treatment of the case ? ’ 

‘ Bless my soul ! no,’ Evans said. ‘ Why ? ’ 

Miss Bentley gazed absently roixnd the 
Her eyes were turned from a large case of butter- 
flies to the cleanly pink of Evans’s cheeks. 

‘ James Whitworth is absolutely certain of it,’ sbe 
said. 

‘ James Whitworth ! My dear Mary! You 
say — you don’t really say— that fellmv is at 
Gables V 

‘ Indeed he is, Dr Evans.’ 

‘And knowing that you were in the house 
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‘Uxn !’ Evans innttered, witli ixlentifixl lack of 
eiithusiasm. ‘Ton xvere very angry 'vvith him, of 
conrse. You informed him that it was impossible 
fm- both of yon to stay under the same roof. After 
that he withdrew, with many apologies. Of course 
that is exactly what happened.’ 

‘ Dr Evans, if you are going to he sarcastic I shall 
ring the hell for Mrs Allnutt.’ 

‘Don’t; please don’t. There was another alter- 
native. It was to make Jim Whitworth welcome, 
and give him the tulip-panelled bedroom.’ 

‘That’s exactly what I did do,’ said Aunt Mary, 
pinkly defiant. 

Dr Evans replied, with shameless change of port, 
that he should have been frankly di.sappointed if 
Aunt Mary had acted otherwise. She was the 
kindest and dearest woman in the world ; also, 
Walter Whitworth was a fine young fellow. 

‘But I am quite right as regards Kitty,’ he said 
firmly. ‘ I stick to m3'’ guns there.’ 

‘And I entirely agree with you,’ Miss Bentley 
replied. ‘ There must he no change, though James 
Whitworth insists upon it.’ 

‘ Oh, he insists upon it ! ’ Evans said blankly. 
‘Whyl’ 

‘Because he says your treatment is all wrong. 
He declares you to be old-fashioued and hope- 
lessly out of date. He wants to have all the 
doors and windows open, Ivitty is to have a hed- 
i‘oom in the corridor.’ 

‘And he ’ll get his O’wn way, too,’ Evans growled. 
‘ He always did have his own way — confound him ! 
— -ever since he was a Ixoy. Does he want to murder 
the girl? Not that he cares a scrap about that so 
long as he gets his own way. I tell you that open- 
air cure is a dangerous fad. I never saw an3^hody 
who benefited by it. Didn’t we cure Lucy Stiles 
exactly as I am trying to cure Kitty ? ’ 

‘James sa3^s the Stiles family merely have weak 
lungs.’ . 

‘Much he knows about it !’ But I am firm ; I am 
resolute. Once roused, and James Whitworth will 
find me a difficult man to deal with’ 

‘And he wants you to call Dr Partridge into 
eonsultatiom’ 

Dr Evans’s jaw dropped. If he was a man of 
iron will and resolution, his looks very much 
belied him. Dr Partridge belonged to the modern 
neck-or-notbing school that Evans heartily despised ; 
bat then more than one poor bod}'- clad in the 
purple had passed through the hands of that 
eminent specialist with magnificent results. It was 
all very well to pooh-pooh the methods of the great 
surgeon who made Ambermouth his holiday-resort. 

It appears that James once saved Dr Partridge’s 
life,’ Mary went on ; ‘ hut that has nothing to do 
with it. I want you to stand firm ’ 

‘To the last ditch, my dear Mary.’ 

‘James is coming to see you. You have only to 
be resolute.’ 

‘Oh, he is coming to see me? And I have only 
to be resolute ? My dear Mary, if you had put your 


foot down firmly at first you might have saved me 
— I mean after that there would have been no 
more to be said,’ 

‘My dear doctor, James Whitworth is not shaken 
off so easily. You know his ways.’ 

Evans nodded. He did know those ways by 
painful experience ; and however elaborately he 
might lay his plans, Whitworth was certain to 
carry his idea into effect. 

‘I shall coimncB him that he is mistaken,’ he 
said. 

Miss Bentley sincerely hoped so. All the old- 
fashioned prejudices in the little gray body were 
aroused. It was easy to see that she Ixelonged to a 
b3'gone generation. Change, reform of any kind, 
was absohitely painful to her ; and she was sin- 
cerely impressed with the idea that an3' alteration 
in the treatment of Kitty would only hasteir the 
end, 

‘ I ’ll do all I can for you,’ Evans concluded, ‘ if 
you’ll send that impetuous fellow here’ 

‘Mr James Whitworth to see you,’ Mrs Allnutt 
said as she entered the room with no sugge-stion of 
ceremony, ‘He is in the consulting-parlour, and 
he’s just as good-looking and impertinent as ever 
he was.’ 

The -woman’s face glowed Avith pleasure ; she 
might have been a mother who had announced the 
return of a favourite son. 

‘ Now, what do you think of that ? ’ Evans cried 
indignantly. ‘That woman in my hearing scores 
of times has A'owed and declared that if eA’-er 
Jim Wliitworth came this Avay again she’d throw 
a bucket of dirty Avater over him. And she’s as 
pleased as Punch.’ 

‘ I ’m afraid it Avill be a tr3T,ng interAueAV,’ Aunt 
Mary .said, gathering up her skirts for flight. 

‘Oh, it will,’ Evans said Avith i>athetic melan- 
choly. ‘I Avill be firm— Am/’ 


OHAPTEE Aa 

E^^^SiIIE Avind had gone round to the west ; there 
had been rain during the night, so that 
the beds of liyacintlis gaA’’e out a subtle 
perfume. The jonquils Avere nodding in 
the borders ; under a lichen-strewn apple-tree aaxis 
a carpet of yelloAV daffodils. It AA’-as so mild and 
Avarm after tea that Kitty had begged for a little 
turn outside. 

She AA'as AA'alking up and doAvn hoav, leaning on 
Walter’s arm. In the strong flush of sunshine she 
looked terribly Avhite and fragile. She had to Avalk 
sloAA'lj'-, to pause eA'er}’’ noAV and then Avith her hand 
on her heart. The exertion of breathing parted her 
lips and shoAved the little Avhite teeth Avithin. J ust 
for a moment Walter looked across to the Axude 
SAveep of landscape beyond the garden, but he could 
see nothing but a blurred gray mist. It seemed so 
hard, such a useless mockery without Kitty. 

- ‘ You are not so well to-night,’ Walter said gently. 
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‘ I don’t know,’ Kitty replied. ‘ I fluctuate so 
terrikly. This morning I felt splendid, as if new 
life came to me. I was going to have a long day 
at the organ, rny mind was full of lovely melodies, 
my oratorio was to grow apace, and your father 
actually found me two of the fugues that Uncle 
Colin left unfinished. Then the room seemed to 
grow suddenly oppressive, and I could only lie 
down all the morning.’ 

Walter nodded in sympathy. He had worked all 
the morning in an atmosphere that seemed to take 
the life out of him. For Kitty’s sake he had en- 
dured it. And if old Dr Evans proved to he wrong 
after all ! 

But Walter did not dare to think of that ; the 
mere suggestion set his heart heating painfully. 
Ko ; he m^^st hrace himself up for the inewtahle. 
Kitty would he with him for a few months longer ; 
then she would pass away into a heautiful, tender 
memory. He would work, and forget the past in 
Ids labour. Yet he would cheerfully have forfeited 
everything and started again with nothing hut 
hope and ambition to know that the girl by his 
side would he with him always. 

The little gray figure of Aunt Mary came into 
the porch presently, and gently reproached Kitty 
for her imprudence. She begged for one more turn 
round the garden, for the evening was mild and 
balmy, and the air eased the pressirre on her lungs. 
A big figure in a loud check loomed over the little 
shadow in the gray silk ; there was a smell of a 
cigar on the air. . 

‘If you would keep this poor child out in the 
fresh air for a month right away,’ James Whitworth 
said in his strong, confident voice, ‘she would be 
well on the way to recovery. If something isn’t 
done I shan’t he able to stay here.’ 

‘We arc not disposed to hamper you,’ Aunt Mary 
said coldly. 

She stepped out on to the gravel with her head 
in the air. Wliitworth walked mildly by her side, 
whistling softly to himself. Presently the small 
gray figure shrank a little and the clear face began 
to flush, 

‘ I am sure I beg your jiardon,’ Miss Bentley said. 
‘1 am very, very sorry. I can’t imagine how I 
came to say such a thing.’ 

‘Never was there a woman like you in the 
world before!’ MTiitwortb cried. ‘And what a 
blackguard I have been ! It would have been less 
cruel to knock me down out of band. But I should 
never have made you happy, IMary.’ 

‘ I don’t think yon would, James. But a woman 
in love rarely thinks of those things ; and the past 
is buried.’ 

‘And flowers grow on its grave, planted and 
lovingly tended there by you, Mary, I hurt your 
feelings just now, and I’m sorry for it; but I 
honestly meant wliat I said. I am a man of action. 
I simply can’t sit down here and see that poor 
girl die without doing something to avert the 
tragedy.’ 


‘Everything possible has been done. If loving 
care counts for anything’— - — 

‘Then Kitty would he the strongest girl alive; 
hut everything po.ssible ha.s not been done. I say 
that Evans’s treatment is entirely and utterly wrong. 
With the verj” best intentions, the poor child is 
being slowly done to death. My dear Mary, I have 
seen cases of that kind cured.’ 

‘Not similar cases to Kitty’s,’ Miss Bentley .said 
with gentle obstinacy. 

‘ There j'-on are ! You won’t he convinced. I have 
knonm men in South Africa who have come out 
as a last resource to see what open air Avill do for 
them. They came with death written on their faces, 
A few months later and— well, you should see 
them!’ 

‘ Tom and Albert Cotton went to Canada for the 
same reason, and they Avere both dead before they 
had been there a month.’ 

• ‘ Because they waited too long. You can’t expect 
Nature to perform miracle.s. Kit ty has not gone too 
far. If so, she wouldn’t possess so much nervous 
energy. That fine spirit of ambition would have 
been quenched long ago. I love that girl as I love 
my hoy. It is only since I came down here that 
I have realised how shamefully I have neglected 
Walter. I met two big painter fellows in London 
the other day, and they were loud in praise of my 
hoy, Noav that he has money behind him his 
fortune is made. I’ve nothing of my own, but I 
shall not touch a penny of bis. And I thank God 
for giving my boy the great and glorious chance. 
By every moral right the money ought to have 
gone to Kitty. Up to a certain point my brother 
intended her to have it.’ 

‘ He never really changed his mind,’ Aunt Mary 
said quietly, 

‘ I suppose not. It was that affair in Spain. It 
was nothing wonderful either.’ 

Whitworth put this aside with contempt. His 
sanguine nature was full of Walter’s future. It 
seemed to dominate all his ideas, to rob him of all 
the selfishness that had ever been hi.s besetting sin. 
And he Avas going to save Kitty. Walter’s good 
fortune Avould he as nothing niiless he had Kitty 
by his side. He did not care a jot for the opinion 
of a thousand of the EAuns type. He had seen 
Evans that morning, and he had very soon put that 
indiAudual in his place. 

‘ All the same, I shall not alloAV it,’ Miss Bentley 
said. ‘ I cannot. If Kitty came to premature harm 
I should feel like a murderess.’ 

I ‘Well, it’s going to he done,’ Whitworth said 
I coolly, ‘and the sooner you make up your mind to it 
the better. Those young people have gone in, I see. 
Come along— I promised Kitty to OA’-erhaul some 
I more of that old music for her.’ 

But Miss Bentley elected to remain outside. She 
was anxious and disturbed. She Avas going to fight 
for her old tenets to the last gasp. At the same 
time she fully realised the strong mind that AA’-as 
bending her. In her heart of hearts she kneAv that 
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sooner or later slie would have to yield. But when 
the little woman in gray felt that she had right on 
her side she could go far. 

•Still, she was troubled and uneasy. All that 
James "Whitworth had said came back to her now : 
his .sanguine hope.s, hi.s new-found pride in his boy, 
his breathless, eager interest in Walter’s career. 
And he had spoken with tears in his eyes of Kitty. 
Aunt Mary’s love for James Wliitworth was dead 
and decently buried years before. She had forgiven 
him as she had forgiven everybody, hut she had 
never respected the man quite as much as she did 
to-day. 

The mellow notes of the old organ stole into the 
garden. Walter was singing. Out of the mists a 
rotund figure absurdly wrapped up loomed largely 
by the side of the little lady in gray. 

‘ Dr Evans ! ’ Mi.ss Bentley cried, ‘ Why, what 
does’ 

‘Had to,’ Evans said with resignation. ‘Mrs 
Allnutt insisted upon it. Otherwise she would 
liave assuredly spoilt my dinner.’ 

‘ And so yon braved her wrath to come and see 
me. That was very good of you.’ 

‘ Hot at all ; not at all,’ Evans gasped. ‘ Do you 
think anybody could see from the road if I took 
this muffler off? I was anxious in my mind. I 
had a most exhausting interview with Whitworth 
to-day.’ 

‘I was afraid of it. Still, so long as you were 
firm’ 

‘But, ray dear lady, I wasn’t. To begin with, 
I was dignified. I sheltered myself behind my 
.superior medical knowledge. I said I was quite 
prepared to answer any questions, hut I could not 
— I really could not~open a discussion upon ray 
treatment of the case with a mere layman.’ 

‘And what did he say to that?’ 

‘He laughed, simply laughed in my face. He 
implied that I was a greater ass than he had taken 
me for. My views on butterflies and on old Gothic 
architecture he respected. And then he bullied 


me. He actually called in Mrs Allnutt to back 
him up. Oh, it was a dreadful time ! ’ 

Dr Evans wiped his heated face from a fine per- 
spiration not entirely due to the closeness of the 
evening. Aunt Mary was duly sympathetic. 

‘So long as the argument was general it didn’t 
matter,’ she said. 

‘But, my dear Mary, the argument was not 
general,’ Evans cried. ‘ That man has been reading 
up his facts. He quoted cases against me. He 
seemed to know all about what the new school call 
the consumptive bacillus. Then I really had to 
stand upon my dignity, and ask him by what right 
he interfered on behalf of Miss Evershed.’ 

Miss Bentley drew her breath quickly. A more 
observant man than the doctor would have noticed 
her trembling agitation. 

‘ And what did he say to that ? ’ she murmured. 

‘ Wliy, as her guardian. Under the will of Colin 
Whitworth, you know. Of course he had me there, 
and he was not slow to see his advantage. Hever 
was there such a man before. I never meant to 
yield ; I Avas going to be quite firm. And yet, 
before I knew what I was doing, I had actually 
promised about Partridge.’ 

‘Oh, indeed,’ Miss Bentley murmured. ‘And, 
pray, Avhat Avas the promise you made ? ’ 

‘Why, to see him in consultation, of course. 
Naturally, I shall have to he exceedingly firm Avith 
Partridge. It Avill he my duty to point out to him 
that, Avith all his great skill and Avith all his wonder- 
ful cures, there are cases Avhere humble men have 
made a critical study of patients.’ 

Miss Bentley cut this tirade short coldly. 

‘You have made a great mistake,’ she said. ‘ Dr 
Partridge may come— indeed it is inevitable now ; 
but nothing shall induce me to folloAV a different 
course of treatment. And if it comes to the 

AAmst, I shall be able to proA’-e that But I 

am talking nonsense. Good-night, Dr EA’-ans.’ 

She turned on her heel and AA^alked sloAvly and 
thoughtfully tOAA^ards the house. 


EAfiLT IRONWORKS IN AMERICA. 



MOVEMENT is under Avay among 
the iron manufacturers throughout 
the United States and members 
of the Leonard family of NeAv 
England to erect a monument Avhich 
will he one of the most notable 
memorials of the United States, since it Avill cele- 
brate Avliat may claim to he the oldest successful 
ironworks constructed in America. Initial steps in 
the project have been taken by the Old Colony 
Historical Society, and the design prepared by 
Mr Charles H. Niehans of Ncav York. The monu- 
ment Avill be of granite, while the fixtures illus- 
trating the primitwe story of the ironworkers and 
■other cognate subjects Avill be cast in bronze. The 


monument is to be erected at Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts, the site of the irouAvorks referred to. 

The folloAvers of Ealeigh discovered ore-beds in 
North Carolina in 1585 ; but nothing Avas done to 
develop the deposit, although a report of the dis- 
coA^'ery was made to the mother-country. A year 
after the JamestOAA'n Colony AA’-as founded inA’irginia 
(1626), one of the company’s ships left that place 
with a cargo not only of lumber but Virginia ore, 
which was smelted in England — the first iron manu- 
factured from raAv material procured in America. 
Tliis fact encouraged the construction of several 
plants by English companies in the south ; hut owing 
to various misfortunes none Avere operated longer 
than a fcAV years. In Ncav England, hoAA'ever, the 
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ore -beds were exploited at various points, the 
deposits along the Saugus River attracting special 
attention. The ironstone was known to exist as 
early as 1629, and in 1642 specimens were taken to 
England, which resulted in the formation of ‘ The 
Company of Undertakers for the Ironworks,’ con- 
sisting of eleven English gentlemen, who advanced 
one thousand pounds to establish the works. John 
Wintlircji), junior, had previously gone to England, 
and he appears to have assisted in securing the 
organisation of the company, becoming a member 
of it, as did others of the colonists. Mr Endicott 
of Salem, in a letter to Governor Winthrop dated 
1st December 1642, says : ‘ I want much to hear 
from your son’s iron and steel.’ Thomas De.xter and 
Robert Bridges, both of Lynn (Mass.), were among 
the original promoters of the enterprise. A foundry 
was erected on the western bank of the Saugus River. 
The village at the foundry was called Hammersmith 
by some of the principal workmen, who came from 
Plammersmith in England. The ironworks are said 
to have been located near the site of the present 
woollen factories in Saugus Centre, not far from 
Lynn, where large heaps of scoria are still to be 
seen. This iron-foundry was undoubtedly the first 
to be established in America. 

The metal industry has since developed into very 
large proportions in this section of the United 
States, for in and about Lynn are foundries as 
well as wireworks, nailworks, and other plants 
of a smaller character. There is no question but 
that the industry at Lynn included not only the 
foundry’- but the refinery forge. The term foundry 
was long a synonym for furnace, castings being 
made directly from the furnace. This usage con- 
tinued in America down to about the middle of 
the last century. That the furnace was in opera- 
tion in May 1645 is certain, and that the forge was 
in operation in September 1648 is equally certain. 
These dates may be accepted as definitely deter- 
mining respectively the first successful attempts in 
America to make ‘sowe iron’ and other castings 
in a blast-furnace, and to make bar-iron in a 
refinery forge from ‘ sowe iron.’ 

Joseph Jenks, who became the founder of a 
noted Hew England family, was a machinist at the 
Lynn works who had come from Hammersmith, and 
a man of much skill and inventive genius. He pre- 
pared the moulds for the first castings that were made 
at Lynn, ‘ A small iron pot, capable of containing 
about one quart,’ was the first article cast at the fur- 
nace. It has been handed down in the Lewis family 
ever since. It is of the old dinner-pot pattern, and 
although holding only a quart, is heavy enough 
to make about three in the hands of the modern 
founder. The first iron utensil cast in America 
is now in the possession of the sons of Alonzo Lewis, 
residing at Lynn. 

Joseph Jenks in 1647 purchased from Richard 
Leader the privilege of building a forge at the 
Lynn ironworks for the manufacture of scythes and 
other edge tools. This enterprise was also successful. 


In 1652 he made at these ironworks for the Mint, 
which was that year established at Boston, the dies 
for the first silver pieces coined in Xew England, 
known as ‘pine-tree shilliirgs,’ and in 1654 he built 
for the city of Boston the first fire-engine made in 
America, In 1655 the general court granted him a 
patent for an improved scythe. Mr Hawkes says of 
the scythe which he invented : ‘ This improvement 
consisted in lengthening the blade, making it thinner, 
and welding a square bar on the back to strengthen 
it, as in the scythe to-day. Before this the old 
English blade Avas short and thick like a bush- 
scythe.’ Jenks died in 1683. 

The Leonard brothers, who have been called the 
pioneers of successful ironmakiug in Xew England, 
acquired mucli of their e.vperience at Lynn, althougli 
they were forgemen in Monmouthshire, England, 
before coming to America. Undoubtedly the family 
name is the most noted in the annals of American 
iron, industry. A well-known writer has said : 
‘Where you can find ironworks, there you can 
find a Leonard.’ The first plant of which the 
Leonards took charge appears to be the one 
which is claimed to be the oldest successful iron 
industry in the colonies. This enterprise was under- 
taken in 1652 by a company composed of citizens of 
Taunton who employed Henry and James Leonard 
as practical ironworkers. At a town meeting at 
Taunton, held 21st October 1652, ‘ it was agreed and 
granted by the town to the said Henry Leonard 
and James Leonard his brother, and Ralph Russell, 
free consent to come hither and join with certain of 
our inhabitants to set up a bloomery on Two- 
mile River.’ The works thus prrojected were j)ub 
in operation in 1653, Thomas Leonard and 
his brother Janies succeeded their father in the 
works, and the family name was connected with 
the Taunton forge for many generations. Bar- iron 
was made directly from the ore, the works turning 
out from twenty to thirty tons annually. In 1793, 
nearly a hundred and fifty years after the fires were 
first lighted, Taunton forge was in operation, lieing 
kept in good repair. In 1851 it was reported that it 
was running full blast, although it had been in 
constant use for over two centuries, except when 
it was necessary to shut it down for repairs and 
improvements. It was still held as the property 
of the Leonard family, being owned by Theodore 
Dean, a direct descendant of the Leonards. During 
the latter part of its career the plant was devoted 
largely to the manufacture of anchors, and hundreds, 
of vessels sailing out of Xew England ports were 
equipped with anchors bearing its stamp. Until 
1865 it was being utilised, and at that time con- 
tained four forge fires and two hammers. The 
buildings were unassuming frame structures situated 
on the border of the sheet of water from which 
power was secured by the mill-race. The works. 
were notable for the quality of the iron produced. 

The statement made^of the Leonard family that 
they were found wherever ironworks were estab- 
lished was made on good authority, as the history of 
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tlie metal industry of New England shows. Henry man, while his sons, who had learned their trade at 

Leonard was the founder of the ironworks located at the Taunton plant, worked the fuige. The Chartley 

Raleigh village, twenty-five miles north-east of Lynn, works (1698), constructed on >Stony Brook, in what 

in 1668. Later the works were managed hy his sons. was called the Taunton North Purchase, were 

Henry Leonard ^A'a3 also identified with the Brain- promoted by Thomas and James Leonard, and 

tree works, Achere pots, murlars, and skillets Avere afterwards owned hy George Leonard. Zephaniah 

cast. James Leonard Iniilt the Whittington iron- Leonard Avas identified with the Hopewell plant, 

Avorks on Hill River in 1670. He AA'as senior forge- built on Mill River in 1740. ^ 


SETTING- THE CLOCK BACK; 

OE, „■■■■■■ .'I 

THE REJUVENATION OF PEOEESSOE WENTWORTH. | 

By Mrs Isabel Smith, Author of Tli& Romance of Mutby IVo^'khousc, A Renegade, &c., &c. I 

isr TWO CHAPTEES. — CHAPTEE I. ! 

HE Professor sat in his study ‘ iu once, Mary.’ His baud tpiite trembled. Old Rats ! ^ 

musing mood,’ and his meditations he had not seen him for — Avell — no need to add up ; 

cheerful. He had just how many years — it A\'as a great many, 

remembered that it was his birth- ‘Hallo, WentAAmrth ! Hallo, “little Billee!”’ cried 
day, and Avhen one is on the shady a stentorian Amice on the threshold, and in came a 
side of fifty, birthdays are not par- big, burly man Avith curly, grizzled hair and an eye 

ticularly conducive to cheerfulness of siiirit. Two as keen and bright as a hawk’s. He nearly crushed 

or three trivial things had also conspired to impress the Professor’s hand in his mighty grasp. ‘ Do you 
his adAmncing years upon the Professor. He had recollect me ? ’ he continued, a little huskily. ‘Do 

had his hair cut that morning, and the hairdresser you recollect Rats, Avho Avent to Australia soon after 

had brutally called his attention to the increasing he left school ? Hoav are you, old fellow ? ’ 

number of gray hairs on the Professor’s head. ‘ If ‘ Oh, oh, very Avell,’ faltered the Professor ; ‘ but I 
you go on like this, sir,’ he said, ‘ you Avill soon he feel rather staggered at seeing you so unexpectedly. ! 

quite white. You had better try a little of our But very glad — very glad ! ’ he added. 

celebrated Restorer.’ But no, the Professor Avould ‘Why, you’ve growm smaller, Wentworth, haven’t 
have none of such adventitious aids; if he Avere to you?’ said the Australian, eyeing his friend 
be Avhite, he must be w'hite. critically. 

Then on his Avay home he had encountered a ‘ You ’ve groAAui — er — bigger,’ returned the Pro- 
medical friend, and to him confided that he AA'as fessor, looking up enviously at the Australian, Avhose 

half- thinking of trying a bicycle ; but instead of attire bore the stam|) of Antipodean taste — a vivid 

the encouraging commendation he expected, the green-and-yelloAV necktie, startling Avaistcoat, and 

doctor, Avith the modern medico’s unflinching tweeds Avith enormous checks, 

frankness, advised the Professor not to forget his Bats laughed good-humouredly, and the Professor 
age! w'ent on. ‘ Well, you must stop and haAm dinner 

To crown all, Avhen he reached the rather dreary Avith me, Rats. Fortunately I haAm no lectures on 

house near the college at which he Avas Hebrew and to-night, and I am free. Excuse me one moment 

Greek Professor, he found his study fire had been and he hurried out and iiitervieAved his house- 

allowed to go out ; and on his complaining to his keeper, Avho received his orders grimly, inquiring, 

housekeepei', she had promptly replied, ‘ Oh, sir, Avith quiet sarcasm, how he siqiposed his modest 

it ’s you Avho feel chilly this lovely spring morning ; cutlets Avould suit the visitor. ‘ For I ’ve heard 

but then, of course, sir, you’re not so young as as these colonials Avill think uoLhixig of a couple 

you Avere, hut getting up iu years like myself ! of ijounds of riujip-steak at a sitting,’ she said. 

All these Avere little enough vexations, hut it only ‘ Get it, then ; get it. Btoak does not take long 
takes a small blister to irrihite one, and these, added to cook, does it?’ rejxlied her inastei’, looking half- 
to the fact of the Professor’s birthday, had consider- appealingly at her out of his near-sighted eyes, 
ably depressed him. ‘ I suppose I must do luy best,’ Avas the reply, 

lie Avas suddenly roused from his sombre reflec- accompanied by an injured sigh, and the_, house- 

tions by a ring at the front-door, and the next keeper bustled off. 

minute the maid brought him a card inscribed : After dinner the tAvo friends sat long over a bottle 

‘Mr Horatio Merrymouth, Bully -Wanga, Nr. of the Professor’s choicest i>ort (a luxury he seldom 

Melbourne.’ indulged in Avhen alone), talking over days gone hy. 

‘Mr Horatio Merrymouth!’ he repeated blankly. Rats appeared to haA^e got on in the world ; he had 
Then recollection came rushing over him, ‘ Why, a wife and family, and Avas generally nourishing, 

it must be old Rats,’ he cried, going hack at a bound ‘ I ’ye worked hard, you know, my boy ; 1 ’a'c 
to his school-days. ‘ Show the gentleman in at Avorked hard to get it all,’ he said. 
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‘ I have worked hard too,’ said the Professor, ‘ in 
a different way, and it does not seem to have suited 
me as well as you.’ 

^Ah, you live a too sedentary life,’ replied the 
visitor eiuphacically ; ‘ you don’t get enougli air and 
exercise. Why should you spend your life “poring 
over miserable books,” as the poet says ? You should 
go out.’ 

‘ oil, in my leisure I prefer to study,’ replied the 

Professor. 

‘ Stuff and nonsense 1 Study nature. A good 
kangaroo-hunt would do you all the good in the 
world. 1 wish I could have had you a couple of 
years up at the station, I’d have made another 
man of you.’ 

The Professor sighed. ‘ It is too late now,’ he 
said. 

‘ Too late for what ? To improve? Fiddlesticks ! 
PuU yourself together, “little Billee.” Have you 
got a bike ? ’ 

‘ No. I did rather think of it, hut my doctor told 
me this morning when I mentioned it to remember 
my age, so I don’t think he quite approved.’ 

‘ Pot ! That ’s just what you want to forget. You 
learn to bike, Wentworth, and I’ll stake my bottom 
dollar that in another month you’ll feel ten years 
younger at least.’ 

‘ I think I will,’ said the Professor. Already he 
felt cheered up. 

‘And did you never have a hobby when you were 
young ? A man only half-lives who has no hobby.’ 

‘Well, yes. I used sometimes to take brasses,’ 
replied the Professor. 

‘ Humph ! Brasses 1 That ’s rather a mouldy 
sort of recreation,’ said Eats. ‘ However, it ’s better 
than nothing. By all means take brasses. It ’ll send 
you out of your own house at any rate.’ 

‘ I will,’ said his friend quite enthusiastically, 

‘And anotlier wrinkle, Wentworth; just tlirow 
off the idea that you are getting old, and determine 
instead that you ’ll get young.’ 

The Professor s:uiled and shook his head sadly, 
‘ I am afraid that ’s impossible,’ he said. ‘ There is 
no elixir of youth to he obtained.’ 

‘ Isn’t there ? Have you ever tried the effect of 
a strong Avill ? Have you ever ictlled you will be 
this, that, or the other, and found that you became 
what you willed 1 Now, why not will that you wiU 
be young? Tell me that.’ 

The Professor looked up at the burly Australian 
glowing with health and vitality, ‘ with muscles aud 
sinews of iron,’ and then down at his own shrunken 
ffgure, and heaved a prodigious sigh. ‘Ah I if it — 
it were — practicable,’ he said wistfully ; ‘ but you 
cannot take away the years.’ 

‘ Can’t you ? Doesn’t the Scripture tell us “ all 
things are possible to him that believes,” and isn’t 
old age in a very great measure a matter of tempera- 
ment alone ? Ai-e we not all of us more or less just 
as old as we feel ? Will you will to he young again: 
say, thirty while you are about it ? A great difference 
between thirty and sixty? So much the better. But 


you aren’t sixty yet, and at our age, my hoy, we 
make the most of a year. Besides, as my poor old 
governor used to say, it’s no use crossing abridge 
until you come to it. Sd the clock back, Wentworth 
— that ’s what it is after all ; and if you can (it will 
help the cure), get into a little old society.’ 

‘Old?’ 

‘ Yes, old ! You are always with young men in 
3 mur classes, and no doubt they look upon \'ou as aii 
old fogey, aud you have got to meekly accept their 
verdict. Go to some follm older than yourself, and 
in their eyes you will still he young.’ 

The Professor smiled accpxiescence. Already he 
felt as if his youth wiis licginuing to be renewed. 


CHAPXEE II. 

HE very next morning tbe Professor com- 
menced his bicycle lessons. With figure 
iuclined obliquely aud affectionately to- 
wards his instructor, aud hands grasping 
the handle-bars with a despairing grip, he patrolled 
up and down a secluded lane at the hack of his 
house, while his housekeeper watched him from 
an upper window, and murmured, with a pitying 
smile, ‘ Poor old gentleman ! ’ It took him a long 
time to master the machine, hut the exercise and 
the fact of having a new interest did him so much 
good that his tutor’s frequent reinarlis to the effect 
that he could not expect to learn as quickly as a 
young man did not depress him. 

In the early summer he could ride anywhere ; and, 
reviving his old hobby of taking brasses, he coursed 
the country armed with heel-balis and transfer-papers 
in search of these treasures of the antiquary. On one 
of these occasions, at a little out-of-the-way church, 
which probably owed its richness in brasses to its 
secluded position, he found a j'oung woman of 
a kindred spirit with himself in possession of a 
Crusadex'’s tombstone. 

Mutual amenities followed, aud before the Pro- 
fessor left the musty old church they had got to be 
quite like old acquaintances. 

He rode home full of anticipation of the morrow, 
when more impressions were to be taken. 

‘ If I were onlj’' a j'oung man,’ he sighed as he 
neai'ed home and thought of his desolate iiearth. 
Then he remembered his promise to his old school- 
fellow, and cheered up. After all, xvas he not thirty 
in spirit, with only occasional lapses into fifty- 
eight ? 

There was a letter awaiting him at his home. It 
was from an octogenarian uncle who lived some- 
where in the suburbs of London, and ran as follows ; 

‘PAiii MiVnn Clue, June Qth, 19—. 

‘My Dear WiiiLLAM, — The lease of my house in 
which I have lived for fifty odd years is now expired, 
and I am anxious to find another to my liking. In 
the meantime, can I come and stay with you for a 
few weeks ? I shall be no trouble ; I am outdoors 
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most of luy time, caiid haA'e my own amusements 
when in. — Your alfeetionate uncle, 

‘ Hen-ry Wentwobth.’ 

The Professor felt rather taken aback. Like all 
old Isaohelors, lie had a rooted dislike of things being 
put out of their ordinary course. But lie could 
not be so unkind as to refuse his uncle; and, after 
lie had'writtcn off to welcome him, recalled as the 
reward of self-sacrifice that a little elderly society 
was to form part of the scheme of his rejuvenation. 

Uncle Henry duly arrived, accompanied by three 
dogs, a parrot, two Japanese guinea-pigs, and a tame 
rat. He was a jovial, hearty old fellow, on the 
upper side of ninety, and as full of spirits and 
energy as a youth. 

‘ Why, William my boy, how gray you have got I ’ 
was his greeting to his nephew, who stood watching 
the unloading of the pets Avith mute dismay. ‘ Y on ’ve 
no business to be gray at your age,’ continued the 
old gentleman, and the novel assertion quite took 
away the vexation the Professor Avas experiencing at 
the idea of his house being turned into a private 
menagerie. 

‘ Oh, I hn not very young, uncle,’ he replied, 
smiling. 

‘ Nor very old, are you P retorted his uncle blithely. 
‘ Look at me, Bill, as lusty as a trout and as brisk as 
a four-year-old. Not young ! Well, then, all I can 
say is, you ought to be.’ 

The Professor felt ashamed of his chimney-corner 
Avays before Uncle Henry had been tAventy-four 
hours under his roof. 

The old gentleman AA'^as so cheerful and active, so 
full of solicitude for the Avelfare of his live-stock 
and of interest in up-to-date affairs, that his nephcAV 
realised as he had never done before A\diat an old 
fossil he had been all these years. 

‘Fancy 3'oiir having had to take to glasses,’ re- 
marked Uncle Henry one day. ‘ Sad thing for a lad 
like you.’ 

He Avrote a clear, clerkly hand himself Avithout 
the aid of spectacles. ‘ Bixt you pore too much over 
your studies; that’s Avhat it is, depend upon it. 
What a pity you haven’t got some pets to amuse 
you ! Why, you hav^en’t even got a dog or a cat, 
have you?’ he added pityingly. 

‘ Not even a dog or a cat,’ replied his nepheAA'-. 

The old gentleman Avas tip at unearthly hours in 
the morning, trotting about all day, in and out, 
seeing after his protege's. And the Professor Avas 
not surprised that his housekeeper gaA'-e him notice 
very soon. Nor Avas he so dismayed as he would 
haA'e been a short time ago. 

The bicycle progressed amazingly. Now and then 
Uncle Henry would come to the gate to see him 
start, and say AA'arningly, ‘Don’t overdo it, Bill. 
Don’t overdo it. You young fellows are so heedless. 
Take it steady ; ’ and the Professor, who had been 
persistently Avilling himself to be thirty years of age, 
would AA^ave his cap jauntily and spin, along AA'ith 
spirits light as air. 


Already Rat’s cure A\^as working Avonders. 

‘ William, my boy,’ said Uncle Henry .one day 
Avhen he had been dilating on the ad Mintages 
of a neAV house he had taken on a lea.se AA'hieh 
suggested a patriarchal length of days--‘ William, 
you should get married. It must be precious dull 
for you Avdien I am not here.’ 

‘ It is rather,’ Avas the reply. 

‘Choose a nice AAufe, laddie; but take time and 
consider, and I’ll come and dance at your Avedding. 
Seems to me you haven’t lived out half your days, 
poking along here by yourself.’ 

‘I don’t think I liaA^e either,’ replied the Pro- 
fessor, and he AA^ent quickly to oil his bicycle pre- 
vious to brass-taking expeditions in the country. 

Uncle Henry left soon after Avith all his appur- 
tenances, and his nephew felt the house very dull 
Avithout him. He Avent brass-hunting more assidu- 
ously than ever, and one day on his return AA'as met 
by his housekeeper Avith a request to speak to him. 

‘Certainly,’ answered her master, Avho looked 
tAvice the man he did AA^hen his old schoolfelloAA' dis- 
covered him moping in his study. His eye Avas 
clear and bright, his complexion ruddy, and he 
had a general air of alertness. 

‘ I ’ve been thinking, sir,’ said the housekeeper 
respectfully, ‘ that noAV that your uncle and all that 
“ happy family ” of his is gone, I might stop on if 
you Avas Avilling.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said the Professor. He stroked his 
chin thoughtfully and grcAV exceedingly red. ‘You 
are very good, Mrs Pickforth; but I shall not re- 
quire your serAdees. The fact is,’ he added, coughing 
rather nerAmusljq ‘ I am about to get married.’ 

‘ I ’m sure I Avish you joy, sir ! ’ replied the house- 
keeper, curtsying. But as she turned aAA’ay in 
dudgeon she muttered, rather louder than she in- 
tended, ‘There ’s no fool like an old fool, after all’ 

The Professor heard her ; but as he unrolled his 
latest impressions of a sepulchral brass that had 
taken an extraordinary time to acconrplish, he smiled 
happily to himself. 

Whatever he had been in the past, he kneAv he 
Avas a Avise man noAv. 


MEMORY AWAKENED. 

As a deep cavern’d pool that the great sea 
But rarely reaches Aiith its incoming .spray, 

My thoughts of thee are still, from day to day, 
Emotionless and calm, from anguish free. 

But, lo ! one starlit night in early spring, 

With awful fury rush the crested AA^aAms, 

Filling the shallow pools in hidden caAvs 
And rocky barriers fiercely conquering. 

Thus surging in upon my quiet hreast 
Come memories of passion and of pain. 

Of throbbing joy, of anguished prayers in vain; 
Hopes that enraptured, terror.s that oppressed. 
But after tumult comes a blessed rest, 

The waters sink, and there is calm again. 

Hope LETHBuinaE. 
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TALKS WITH GIRLS. 

By Kathaeine Bueeile, 

THE GAEDEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 



|HAT wiU you plant in your garden 1 
If you have just left school it Tvill 
probably be a vast -nulderness of 
Forget-me-nots, very pretty, very 
sentimental, and— -very unlasting. 

If the soil is well prepiared for real 
Friendships, you can look out for a few good-growing, 
hardy, reliable plants to take the place of the poor 
little Forget-me-nots when they, their ‘Mizpah’ 
rings, their undying devotion, and their intermin- 
able letters written on exercise-paper, fade and fade, 
and finally dwindle into a Christmas card once a 
year if you can remember where they live 1 You 
cannot remember Sally’s mairied name ; but what 
vivid recollections you have of the day W’hen you 
were told that you could neither stay with her nor 
invite her to pay you a visit ! The Olympians had 
so decreed it, and like wise 01ymi>ians kept their 
reasons to themselves. How inconsolable you were ; 
how you w'ept ; how intensely you loathed the 
Olympians ; with what even greater intensity did 
you love Sally ! If only misplaced affection and 
w’asted energy could be stored up and let out in 
judicious fpiantities when w'e w'anted them! If we 
could only tap a keg of energy, and say, ‘ Please, let 
me have the amount of force I expended in misery 
the day I w^as not allowed to go to tea with the 
Perkinses ! ’ Did you ever have an extra day and 
when you did not want it ? If you sail across 
the world by Cape Horn you will have a day at 
sea over and above what you bargained for. Like 
most things in this life, it comes just when you 
least care for it. But ever afterw'ards, when work- 
ing hard against time, or packing up to go to the 
country, how' vainly you will long for that one 
extra idle day ! 

I suppose affection really is not misplaced nor 
w'asted even if lavished on w'hat appears to be an 
unworthy object. The old lady who sat up for 
several nights wdth a sick parrot undoirbtedly sacri- 
ficed her owm comfort and her nights’ rest, and it is 
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certainly better to love a parrot, a pug-dog, or a 
Persian eat than to care for nothing at ail. Every 
time you think of others and care for others you are 
educating your own heart in the art of Loving ; so, 
after all, schoolgirl friendships are not wuthout their 
uses. Indeed, some of them last through a lifetime, 
and instead of the little Forget-me-not patch dying 
and being rooted up, it strengUiens and grow's till it 
is a great, tall plant. A great deal is said nowa- 
days in favour of schools wdiere girls of rather 
different social standing mix together, though no 
one -would care to see a return of the ‘Select 
Seminary for the Daughters of Gentlemen,’ I 
rather doubt it being a good thing for girls to make 
great friends in school and not to be able to continue 
their friendship out of school A friend of mine who 
did go to a school where, though the education was 
excellent, the company w'as varied, -well remembers 
the tortures she suffered wdien told a certain child 
could not come to tea. Alas ! she had given little 
Miss Snips the invitation wuthout consulting the 
powers that be. What -was to be done? Covered 
with shame and humiliation, not daring to say that 
the invited one was even now' almost at the gates, 
the unfortunate child tore down the avenue, and 
when little Snips, gorgeous in curled ringlets and 
its party frock, appeared (‘ all eager for the treat ’), 
ga.sped out, ‘ Oh, please, please, go away ! Oh, do 
go aAvay ; you can’t come to tea ! ’ After more than 
tw'enty years that afternoon is a miserable memory. 
Childish sorrow's are very real at the time, and when 
later the Snips Family left the neighbourhood for 
Australia, my poor friend w'as again most unhappy, 
(^uite thinking the departure a perilous voyage 
for a strange and far-off land a direct outcome of 
her frustrated hospitality. Had these children been 
as friendly in their homes as at school this tragic 
episode could not have occurred. 

When you tell a girl she is not to make friends 
with this or that school companion because she is 
in a different social position, or not in the same 
neservedJ\ Apeil 23, 1904. 
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’ set’ (liateful 'ivurd !), you lay an early fomiclatioii 
Ilf snobbislincss that may take years to eradicate, 
flirlsj especially little girls, are only too ready to he 
-iiuhs.' It’s a harmless, honest form of snobbery, 
iluelly connected with clothes, none of the subtlety 
of advancing years al)Out it ; Lady Adeliza in a 
shabby hat is not nearly so impressive as Miss Grits 
the grocer’s daughter in a ‘confection’ of velvet 
and feathers. If any girl feels particularly uppish 
uud pleased v’itli her hochwhlgehm-en little self, let 
her read Hans Andersen’s story, Qhiklrm’s Prattle. 
Perhaps in the future she would remember that it 
was not the well-born daughter of the Chamberlain, 
nor rich Miss Petersen — nay, not even the daughter 
of the author who could ‘put everybody in the 
newspaper,’ who became great and famous, hut the 
little hoy who was ‘so poor and mean’ that he 
could only peep at the happy, gaily dressed children 
through a chink in the door. We never know’ what 
wo miss by being too grand, nor how often wc 
ilatter nohodies in the parlour and leave Thor- 
ivaldsen standing in the passage. Listen to wdiat 
Mrs Chapone says about friendship — Mrs Chapone, 
the correspondent of that Semiramis of Hammer- 
smith, whose parting gift to her pupils w’as the 
‘Dixonary:’ ‘In the choice of your friends. Lave 
your principal regard to goodness of heart and 
lidelity. If they also possess taste and genius, that 
will still make them more agreeable and useful com- 
panions.’ I rather doiiht genius being a ‘useful 
companion ; ’ Pegasus is an uncomfortable animal 
for an ordinary stable, though of course it is most 
agreeable if a genius takes any notice of ns. How- 
ever, we are not to look out for genius and taste 
first ; there is something else that matters more, 
something that wdll last when the other things fade 
away, 

A. fair face will wither, a full eye wax hollow^. 

But a good heart, Kate, is the suu and the moon — 

Or rather the suu and not the moon, for it shines 
Bright and never cluingos, but keeps Iiis course truly. 
Many charming, brilliant acquaintances you may 
have — the tulips and hollyhocks of your garden ; 
hut remember to have at least one good-hearted 
friend, honest, upright, and true, w’ho ‘never 
changes,’ who will stand by you in a rainy day and 
rejoice with you w’hen the clouds disappear and the 
sun shines out once more, 

I sometimes think it is easier to find a sympathis- 
ing friend than a rejoicing one. People are more 
ready to produce the Walrus’s pocket-handkerchief 
than to take dow'n the fiddle and the bow and 
accompany our Paeans of joy and thankfulness, 
it is wonderful with what equanimity w’e can 
support the troubles and sorrows of other people. 
■When. Dame Porfcnne, after persistently passing 
your door, comes to them with both hands full, it is 
just a little difficult to he in an entirely jubilant 
frame of mind, ‘Wretched Meritorious B,’ can 
hardly help being slightly envious of ‘ Happy Un- 
deserving A.’ I think your real friends show up 
better when your luck is good than when it is had. 


There arc some people who seem to adore you as 
long as the world is kicking you. Get upon your 
feet, no longer ■want them to shake their heads over 
jumr misfortunes, and they seem to have nothing 
left to say. Fair-w’calher friends have a had name. 
Poor dears I they are not i^early so aggravating as 
the friends who are only really happy -when tliey 
ai’e holding an nnibrolla over a'ou. T'hey are like 
those other excellent people w'ho are always tcdling 
you how they stood up for you. ‘ T wasn’t going to 
hear you run down, dear ; I said you were my 
friend, and I should stick up for you. You can't, 
help losing your temper, I know ; hut I wa.«n’t goinu 
to let those Brooks girls say so.’ Well-Jlcaning 
takes her departure quite ^'ileased with herself, ami 
leaves you, if you are at all human, foaming at the 
mouth. 

Then she said, ‘If you had licard me yosicreve, I’m sure, 
my friend, 

You would say I am a champion who knows how to 
defend.’ 

And she leaves me with the feeling — most unideasaiit, I 
aver — 

That the whole world would despise me if it had nut 
been for her. 

You ought never to repeat an uirkind thing, but 
if you hear something kind and pleasant and nice, 
then certainly tell people. It ’s very grand to say 
you do not care what any one thinks of you, or 
whether you are liked or disliked. Certainly, if 
you prefer it, climb on to a nasty, cold, lonely 
2 )il]ar, and sit proudly on the top by yourself, but-- 
it’s a chilly performance I hinch better join the 
circle of Good Folks ronnd the fire, he jdeased if 
they welcome you, and make them like you. I 
have the very greatest sympathy with Old Man 
Kangaroo who wanted Nqong to make him ‘popular 
and wonderfully run-after by five this afternoon.’ 
Did we all tell the truth, I hedieve every single one 
of us wants to he popular and liked and made much 
of ; some of us may even go the length of wishing 
we Avere ‘wonderfully run-after,’ Alas! I do not 
know Nqong’s address, and it is already half- past 
four ! We all know The Miller of Dee was jolly, 
and that he sang from morn till night ; prol)al)ly 
that is the reason he had the i)lace to himself, for 
the poem does not tell us hovj he sang. I never 
think it was his want of friends that made him .so 
fearsomely cheery ; he particularly tells ns that he 
never expended a groat on lawyers, doctors, or 
surgeons. Think of it : no doctor’s bills ! Ho 
wonder ho AA’as jolly ! Small blame to him that 
he Avas blithe and gay. A friendles:-, imhcalthij 
Miller Avould haA’e been a A’cry di(rer(;nt thing 1 
Besides, he may have felt rather lonely on long 
Avinter evenings ; only, of course, haA’ing once 
taken up the ‘ Care for Nobody, no not T,’ attitude, 
he had to stick to it ; the more he longed for some 
one to come in and have a qiipe Avith him the 
louder he Avould shout and sing, just to keej) up 
his reputation. 

Young girls are much given to hilling deeply in 
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love v’ith, "women years older than themselves. 
Tliey .-scJiivarm, over them, copy their dress and 
manners, and as far as they can — poor little faithful 
Copy Cats — mate thems.elves look like the object 
of their enthusiastic admii-ation. An immense re- 
sponsihiliry lies with the "woman Avho has inspired 
this aiVection. She is generally a clever woman, for 
the stupid rai'ely collect a crowd of satellites, and j 
she may influence young admirers for great good ; 
on the other hand, she may do them infinite harm. 
In the dear-, far-off ‘salad days,’ when onr judgment 
is so extremely green, we are rather apt to he 
attracted by the tawdry, the meretricious, and the 
flashy. We drink in everything the adored one 
says as absolute truth, and we are so immensely 
flattered by the ‘hoofer lady’ (nnr first-loves are 
always heantifid !) taking any notice of us that wc 
are ready to go through fire and Avater for her. 
We tell her .so, seated at her feet in her comfortable 
drawing-room, almost Avishing that the house Avoidd 
go on fire or the pipes hunst that we might proAm 
our devotion. The day she asks ns to call her by 
her Christian name Ave are so uplifted that Ave 
tread on air instead of solid ^Macadam. 

As a general rule parents and gnardiaiis look upon 
all this AAuth a good deal of disfavour. Sometimes 
they are right and sometimes Avrong ; at the worst 
it is only silly, and girls must haA'e somebody to 
‘enthuse’ over — only, please, Girls, don’t turn your 
dearly loA’^ed friend into a Missis Harris. Of all 
people she is the most tiresome ; no AA’ouder that in 
her exa.speration Betsy Prig arose and said she did 
not helieA’"e there was ‘any sich person.’ Nearly 
every one lian a Missis Harris ; hut do keep her a 
little in the background ; people get so A^erA" tired 
of hearing one person continually quoted : AAdiat they 
said, AAdiat they did, Avhat they AA’ore, CA^en doAATi to 
AAdiat they had for dinner. Some people have a 
mart Mrs Harris ; then AAdiatever yon do she goes 
one better : yon haA'-e a velveteen gown, she has 
vedvet ; you set np a one-horse hronghani, the 
Harris family have bought a pair and ‘a barouche- 
landau ; ’ yon contemplate a Aveek at Brighton, Mrs 
Harris has gone to Monte Carlo ! Save me not 
from my friends, hut from my friends’ friends. It 
must have been a very amiable Frenchman avIio 
Avrote, ‘ Lcs arnis des nos arnia sont mes amis.’ Don’t 
ex])ect everybody to love your particular friends as 
much as you do yourself. I have seen the saying 
someAvhere that if yon want to have a friend you 
must he a friend. Is it easy to he a real good 
friend ? It means thinking of yonr friend before 
younstdf, and it also means taking a certain amount 
of trouble. Many people lose their friends because 
they are either too lazy or too stu^jid to write 
letters. I can quite imagine a friendship being 
broken by hook-horroAving. Oh, the hooks that 
are never returned, AAdiat a liig, big shelf they AAmnld 
fill ! A certain, haziness and mistiness — to call it 
nothing Avorse — about money matters may ‘lead to 
a breach.’ Absolute accuracy about even stamps 
should he taught to every girl. If she horrow^s a 


penny, make her pay it hack ; you may give her u 
shilling next day if you like, hut that particulfir 
penny should he treated as a hu.sinop.s trnnsfict.ioiu 
If you cau afford it, give money to your friends 
.should they really require it; don’t lend it— -‘for 
loan oft lo-ses both itself and friend.’ Polonins was 
a ‘ rash, intruding fool ; ’ but he talked good .sense. 

‘ GiA^e eA’ery man thine ear, hut few thy voice.’ I 
sometimes AA'ish girls AA'ere not so very talkatiA-e and 
given to pouring out confidences indiscriminately. 
It does not matter Aidien it is their OAvn tAvopenny- 
ha’pemiy .secrets and silliness ; hnt \o.vy <iflen they 
talk of family affairs, home troubles and diftlciiltics, 
things Avhich they have no husine.-s to speak of 
unle.ss to a really old friend, one of those whose 
‘adoption tried’ makes ns ‘grapple them to our- 
souls Avith hooks of steel.’ 

There are old friends AA’hom aa'c loAm more as 
the years go on: the oaks in OAir garden against 
AA'hich Ave can firmly lean, knoAving they are goodly 
trees that Avill neither bend nor break. But w"e 
must he oak-trees also; we must Ioa’c onr frien-ls 
really and truly, love them through thick and thin, 
through good report and evil report, feel towards 
them as David Copperfield felt toAA’ards Steerforth. 

I kiioAV Steerforth Avas a very ordinary stagey 
villain, that his conduct to poor, "flute-playing 
Mr Mell AA'as that of a cad ; and yet — and yet 
— isn’t it rather pathetic? ‘Daisy, if anything 
should ever separate ns, you must think of me 
at my best, old boy ! ’ Think of me at my best ; 
is not that what Ave AA’ant every one to do, to 
think of us Avhen we were touching the heights, 
not when our feet AA'ere in the mire ? Ah ! let us 
think of the best in people, and believe that in every 
one, sometimes hidden, sometimes overgroAAm with 
Aveeds, there is a beat— a lingering flash of that 
glory Ave bring AAuth ns ‘from God, who is our 
Home.’ And Avhen we love, let it he with no reser- 
Amtions hut Avith our AA'hole heart. Let us say with 
David, ‘ You have no best to me, Steerforth, and no 
Avorst. You are alAA'ays equally loA^ed and cherished 
in my heart.’ The day came, we knoAV', Avhen 
Copperfield Avas A'ery glad he had made that an.s\ver. 
Surely, surely Ave are alv'ays glad and thankful 
Avhen our last Av^ords haA-'e Ijeen those of loA’e and 
friendship. And, oh ! wdiy — why, in this little, little 
life should they cA'er he anytliing else ? ‘ Be Pitiful, 
he Courteous,’ he A^ery, very loving. Give all the time 
of your best- your sympathy, your love, your con- 
sideration, yourself. I once read .somewhere a little 
Booklet called, if I remember rightly, Eespect the 
Bwrdm. We all carry Burdens, a load on onr 
.shoulders that can he seen, or a load in our hearts 
that can not he seen ; of your charity give irs a smile 
and a kind word. 

In your beautiful Garden of Friendship that you 
all wish to have, find room for the common little 
weed-plants that no one takes any notice of, that 
are gasping and dying for one little drop of the 
water of gentle kindness and enconragement. It 
costs so little to be kind to people ; if you even. 
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smile instead of frowning it means a great deal. 

‘ A Happy man or woman is a better thing to find 
than a five -pound note.’ Be happy and malie 
oLher.s happy. If you are lucky enough to make 
friends easily, spend a little time with the people 
who are difficult to know and who are shy and 
ilifildent. Such a big heart sometimes lives in a 
very dull, shy body ! If your friends are to mean a 
great deal to you, you must mean a great deal to 
them ; you must be -worth loving before you are 
loved. Sometimes people care for us whom we can’t 
be bothered with ; you cannot make friends with 
every one, but don’t repulse them irnkindly. Surely 
you can spare them a few minutes. 

Sad as it may be to think of, there are those who 
were once friends whom we no longer care for. 
You cannot help it. Peoifie grow away from each 
other ; their outlook becomes wider, their sympathies 
greater ; how can they still feel the same to the small- 
minded ? The narrow views, the hopeless impossi- 
bility of making people uziderstand! You wonder 
how you over could really have been friends. It is 
no pleasure to meet ; you have nothing in common ; 
your patched-up affection does not ring true ; you 
can be very kind, glad when good fortune comes to 
them, but — you cannot love them. 

- Wliat shall we do with our dead— 

The dead who have not died — 

Who meet us still in the very imths 
Where they once walked by our side? 

Not those that we love and mourn, 

At rest on a distant shore, 

But the lost yet living women and men 
Whom we loved— and love no more. 


There are shroud and flower and stone 
To hide the dead from our sight ; 

But the-se are the ghosts that will not be laid, 
They come ’twixt us and the liglit ; 

And the heaven loses its blue, 

And the rose has worms at the core, 

Because of the living womeir and men 
Whom we loved, and love no more. 

To think of any one you no longer love is sorrow 
indeed. How difierent the feeling we have for 
those whom Ave still love so dearly, so truly, though 
Ave can no longer' shake the kind hand nor hear the 
kind Amice ! We cannot ahvays mourn, but I do not 
think we forget. There are some of the dear dead 
friends Avho are ahvays Avith us ; Avho help us Avith 
an invisible presence as truly as they did Avheu they 
Avere here. Do they kncAA-- Avhen Ave are battling 
Avith the Avaves or Avhen Ave are safe in calm 
Avaters ? I like to think they do, aircl that in all 
their happiness they spare a thought for the Toilers 
in the Plains. Sometimes it takes tAventy years 
for the young to realise AAffiat they have lost, and 
then the dear, great-hearted, patient men and 
Avonien Ave Avere not old enough to understand 
groAv Amry near and Amry dear. We cannot ahvays 
go to their graAms Avith Avreaths of floAvers, and they 
Avould not Avish us to ahA-ays AA'cep — but — Ave can 
remember. 

You come not as aforetime ti> the headstone every day, 
And I who died 1 do not chide because, my friend, you 
■ play, " , ^ _■ ■ ■ ■ 

Only in playing think of him Avho once was kind and dear, 
And when you see a beauteous thing, just say ‘ He is not 
here.’ 
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CHAPTER XXII.— WHAT HAPPENED AT CROAVLAND. 



^|HE long hollo AV in the field, Avith the 
small (quantity of muddy Avater in 
the bottom, AAms by no means the 
kind of place Avhere one would 
expect to find a treasure concealed. 

The fields around that neglected 
churchyard Avore uneven, AA'here the foundations of 
the monastic buildings Avere now overgroAvu Avith 
rank grass and nettles, and in the centre Avas 
this hollow AAffiere undoubtedly the pond had once 
rbeen.''; ' 

Pacing us there ran across .the eastern boundary 
of the field a line of beeches, and then, beyond, 
the broad, bare, misty fenland, treeless almost as 
far as tire eye could reach, flat, inhospitable, and 
uninteresting. Like the Maremma, Avith Avhich I 
Avas so familiar in Tuscany, there lay over every- 
thing a light mist — that miasma Avhich in Italy 
is so deadly to the peasantry — and yet even more 
barren and more cheerless was it than the wide 

* Copyright, 1904, by William Le 


marshes on the road to Rome, The old Avindmill, 
Avith broken sails and roofless outbuildings, stood 
forth, the most prominent object in that flat, un- 
broken landscape, a pitiful relic of the days 
Avhen it paid to grind corn, before the adA'ent 
of steam machinery ; Avhiie clustered on the north 
side of the abbey AA'ere roAvs of old-fashioned 
cottages, mostly built of the stones of the monks’ 
houses throAvn doAvn by CromAvell. The rpiict 
old village of CroAAdand is still far from the 
raihvay, and modern progress has therefore been 
slow in reaching it. 

As I stood beside that weedy holloAV Avith my 
companion, I Avas bound to admit that although 
old Godfrey Lovel might have inhabited the 
monastery for eiglitocn years or so, and that 
although his chronicle might be proved to be 
correct on comparison with contemporary history, 
yet his statement regarding the distance of the 
fish-pond from the grand altar Avas incorrect. 

Walter pointed out that we had measured from 
a spot Avhere Ave merely surmised the altai’ to have 
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been, and tlierefure we might have niistalcen the 
distance. Nevertheless, we gazed about us in un- 
certainty. We alone knew the existence of treasure 
there, being in possession of a secret lost to the 
world ever since the year of grace 1538. 

Was not that in it.self sufticient incentive to cause 
us to make a search ? 

‘ This is evidently where Godfrey Level hid the 
Borgia jewels,’ remarked AValter Wyman, refei'ring 
to my transcript of the secret record, which he 
held in his hand. ‘But he apparently dragged 
the casket out of the pond on the night before his 
departure for Scotland.’ 

‘ Leaving the abbey treasure still hidden,’ I 
added. 

‘ Certainly,’ he said. Then rapidly referring to 
my transcript, he added: ‘As far as I can make 
out, the silver altar and the three chests full of trea- 
sure hidden from Cromwell’s men were not placed 
in the same lake as the Borgia jewels. Old Godfrey 
was clever enough not to sugge.st that, fearing that 
the casket he himself had secreted might he dis- 
covered by some prying person. You see he says 
that the abbey plate and jewels were buried “at 
the opposite end to where, through many years, my 
own treasyre lay well concealed.” Again he s:ays ; 
“ Once I heard rumour that Southwell intended to 
pump out the lakes.” He speaks in the plural, thus 
showing that there were more than one fish-pond at 
this place. Of course, they ’ve since been filled in, 
and this ground made comparatively level over the 
old foundations.’ 

I glanced at the passages he referred to, and saw 
that his surmise was correct. There were certainly 
more than one pond there in Godfrey’s day, and 
although the Borgia jew'els W’ere hidden in the 
water one hundred and thirty-one paces south-east 
of the grand altar, yet the record did not actually 
allege that the abbey plate was submerged in tlie 
same lake, but at the opposite end. That would 
be soutb-west of the grand altar. 

I pointed this out to my friend, and, both turning 
at the same moment, we saw the glint of sunshine 
upon water at the opposite comer of the rough 
and broken field, level with tlie clock-tower, and 
abutting upon the road wliich skirted the village 
itself. 

Togetber we eagerly approacbed it, first, however, 
returning to the spot where we had fixed the wdiere- 
abouts of tlie main altar, and counting tlie paces 
towards it. I counted them as one hundred and 
tiventy-uine, while Walter made them one hundred 
and thirty-two. 

The pond was big, full of dark water, and 
weedless, showing it to be of considerable depth. 
It had escaped our notice ivhen ive entered the 
abbey grounds, and we both saw that altbough it 
was now bounded on one side by the liigh, black 
tarred fence of a cottage-garden, and at the end 
by some red-brick farm outbuildings and hajr- 
ricks, it had nevertheless once been of consider- 
able dimensions — undoubtedly the fish-pond of 


the monks from which they caught their Friday 
fare. 

Once it had niidouhtedly been well kept and 
cared for, but to-day the cattle grazing on that 
weedy ground drank from it, for round the mud 
■were prints of hoofs. 

‘This is it, no doubt,’ exclaimed Wyman, again 
referring to the record. ‘ You see it says “ the I'oud 
was deep and dried not in summer, being fed by 
several springs.” This one is of fresh water, while 
the other is stagnant. If the treasure ha.s not 
already been found, it is mo.st likely sunk deep in 
the mud here.’ 

We both gazed upon the unruffled .surface of 
the water glittering beneath the sun, wondering in 
wliich part had been tlie centre of the original pond- 
At present the pond was not more than twenty 
feet across and perhaps fifty feet long. Its previous 
dimensions had, of course, been niiicli greater, for it 
must have extended nearly the whole length of the 
abbey if, as seemed so jirobable, the depression on 
the east side of the field had been in connection 
with it. 

Of course, we had at once seen that the abbey 
and monastic buildings had originally spread over 
all the fields southward, eastward, and northward ; 
but we had here sufficient evidence of the e.xistence 
of the ponds, the hiding-place of the treasure. 

A flock of rooks were lazily circling around the 
tower, and as we stood there in silence at the edge 
of the pond the deep-toned abbey bell rang out 
the hour. 

‘ I cannot see how we can search here without its 
being known,’ Wyman remarked at last. ‘ How are 
we to pump out this pond and dig out the mud 
secretly? Why, the whole village would be here 
in half-an-hour if 'W'e attempted it.’ 

‘ I am quite of your opinion,’ I answered. ‘ And 
I would point out further that until we are aware 
of where the contre of the pond was it is no use 
searching at all. My idea is that the spot where 
the treasure lies is not beneath the water, but 
in another place midway between here and the 
other pond — a place that has since hegn filled up 
with the debris when the abbey Avas destroyed. As 
you see, the ground has practically been levelled, 
yet at one time nearly the whole of this field Avas a 
deep ijoud. Kecollect that there were sometimes a.s 
many as seven hundred monks here ; therefore they 
required good-sized fish-imnds. No ; I feel confi- 
dent that if we ever do discover the treasure, we 
shall find it Eorne\yJ[iere about the centre of this 
field.’ 

‘ Which means that we’ve a lot of excavating to 
do, and that we must disclose our secret to the 
whole countryside— -even if Ave Avere successful in 
obtaining permission from the lord of the manor, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or Avhoever oAvns 
the land.’: 

‘It means all that,’ I said, ‘ and more. It means 
that if Ave do go to AA'ork Avithoiit kuoAving the 
exact spot AA'here old Godfrey and the abbot con- 
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cealed tlic silver altar and the three chests full of 
plate we may coiitiuiie oui* investigations 'until 
Doomsday, and aeliieve nutliing except the inevit- 
al)le reputation, of having made arrant fools of 
ourselves.' 

‘But ho-w can Ave know the exact spot?' inquired 
Wyman, who was nothing if not practical. 

‘By this plan, most probably. The other plan 
Aindonbtedly refers to Th reave Castle, in Scotland ; 
therefore, Avhat more likely than that this one 
should record the exact spot where the chests 
were submerged ? ' and I glanced at the tracing of 
the roughly drawn diagram with its crooked lines 
and puzzling numerals. ‘ [f we could only discover 
the key 1 ' I added wistfully, 

‘I think it would be wise, seeing that we can 
carry our investigations here no farther at this 2 )oint, 
to ascertain who is the proprietor of this land and 
other facts for our f utn re guidance. I notice that 
the writer of this guide-book is the rector, the 
Reverend Henry Mason. Why not call on him 
and make some antiquarian inquiries ? ’ 

To this I at once assented, and a quarter of an 
hour later Ave were seated in the rectors co,sy study 
under the shadoAV of the ahbey Avails. He Avas a 
short, elderly, spectacled gentleman of very alialile 
manner, and full of information upon the subject 
•which interested us. 

Finding us interested in the history of the abbey, 
he produced from his bookshelves several rare 
Amliimes, including Felix's Life of St GiUhlac, His- 
tories of CroAAdaiid hy Gough, Hicholls, and Canon 
Moore, and a volume of Cole's collection of manu- 
scripts AA-hich contained many notalde extracts from 
the abbey registers. These interested me most of 
all; and AA'hiie Wyman chatted Avith the rector I 
scanned the pages, finding references to the silver 
altar and the gfiden cups and chalices of Avhich 
we Avere uoav in search. 

My friend made some casual inquiries regarding 
the fiLeld AAdiicli Ave had just been over*, AA'hereupon. 
the rector said : 

‘ The old fish-ponds were originally there, but have 
since been filled in Avith rubbish and fallen stones. 
Traces of the ponds, hoAvever, still remain. You 
may, perhaps, have noticed them. In that field, 
too, at the beginning of the century, a fine silver 
cup wms dug up by a Avorkman Avhile getting out 
some of the old stones Avith Avhich to build a cottage. 
It AA^as claimed by the lord of the manor, and is 
now in the jmssession of the Marquis of Exeter at 
Burghley.’ 

‘ There may he some more,' I suggested, 
laughing. 

‘ More than likely,’ replied the clergyman. ‘ Ac- 
cording to a popular legend, a great treasure is hurled 
someAA'here hereabouts, but no one has yet been able 
to find it.' 

‘ Have they tried V I asked. 

‘Oh, of course, the place must hav^e been searched 
aud dug over many times Avithout success,’ was his 
response. ‘Hot, of course, of lata. I have knoAvn 


CroAAdand for the past sixty years, and no search has 
been made in my time.’ 

‘ Whose j)ermissi(m Avould have to be obtained if 
operations Avere conimeuced on a sei-ious scale?’ I 
inquired, as though suddenly interested in this 
popular legend. 

‘My OAvn,’ aaus his response. ‘The j)addocks out- 
side the churchyard Avail are my private property. 
The last time search Avas made appears to have 
been iu 1721, for in the register there is an entry 
of nine shillings having been i)aid to four men for 
digging in search of the supposed treasure. A note 
is added that nothing Avas discovered of any great 
A^alue.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘the legend is certainly interesthig, 
aud I for one AV’^onld like to make investigations 
some clay, if you Avould allow me.’ 

‘You are quite Avelcome, providing you replace 
all that you excavate,’ he answered. ‘ Of course, 
it will require time, money, aud a good deal of 
patience. Besides, it Avill not do for the villagers to 
knoAv your object, otherAvise you '11 liaA’-e a constant 
crowd of onlookers. When would you suggest 
making a start ? ' 

‘Ah! I must consult with my 'friend Captain 
Wyman here,’ I said. ‘At present I hav^e a good 
many engagements. A little later — perhaps. But, 
of course, this is iu strictest confidence,’ 

‘ Very Avell, Mr Kennedy,’ he said, ‘ If you really 
intend to investigate in earnest, I shall he most happy 
to render you assistance.’ 

We remained Avith him a short time longer, and 
then Avalked hack to the George Hotel, a small, old- 
fashioned x^lace, AA’here our driver had jAUt up* the 
horse, and took liiuc.lieon together in a cosy, old- 
fashioned room overlooking East Street, the narroAV 
tborough'fare leading from the curious triangular 
bridge to tlie abbey. 

This hotel Avas, Ave found, one of the very few 
in England Avhicli had not been sp)oilt by modern 
progress. The dishes Avere excellent country fare ; 
but the one fact that impressed itself upon us awis 
that the plate on the table was all early Georgian 
silv'er. 

As far as Ave had gone everything had turned out 
well. The local legend a]')peared to bear out Avbat 
Avas written in The Closecl Book, and the fact that 
we had made a friend of Mr Mason, the rector, Avas 
also highly gratifying. 

We had been consuming cigarettes with our 
gliissos of old port — served in the old-fashioned style 
on the bare piolished table — and I had risen to 
glance out thi-ough the wire blind into the sunny 
street prior to going forth into the ruins again, 
when of a sudden I heard the voice of some one 
approaching, and next instant tAvo persons i)assed 
the Avindow, and Avere lost to vicAv almost before I 
'was aAvare of their presence. 

But in that moment, as they passed, I recognised 
in one — tall, thin, and gray-haired — the Earl of 
Glenelg, and in his companion — short, ugly, aud 
hobbling— -none other than Francesco Graniani, the 
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liuncliback of Logliorii, the mfiu wliose strange 
connection Tlie Gusod Look was sncli a pro- 
found mystery. 

‘ Loolc : ’ 1 cried to my companion. ‘ Lord Glenelg 
kas bonckback antifpie-dealer 

who tirst told me of the existence of the Book. 
"Why are they here — why has Graniaiii travelled 
all rlie way from Italy if not to seek the abbey 
treasure 11: 

‘If youh'e not mistaken, Allan,’ answered my 
friend, jinn])ing up and joining me at the v.dndow, 


‘ then you may be certain that the missing page from 
the Book contahis directions for the recovery not 
only of the casket up in Scotland, hut of the hidden 
gold here. They have no idea v'e are here, that ’s 
evident. But that they know more than we do is 
equally clear.’ 

‘ But why is Graniani over here ? ’ I queried. 

‘He has been brought over, no doubt, because 
he possesses some key to the hiding-place. The 
whole affair seems to grow' more and more 
hew'ildering.’ 


ONE ASPECT OE TUB R U S S 0-J A P A N WAR. 



|HEilE can. be little question that 
most jn’omiuent among the criti- 
cisms passed upon the situation in 
the Far East is the one tliat may he 
summed uj) in this question : "What 
ultimate advantage does Jajmii stand 
to gain % And to those wdio know the Far East the 
inquiry is none the less sapient because they recog- 
nise that the Japanese Government had really no 
choice but to fight for pre-eminence in Korea, .since 
that is an imperative factor in mere existence for 
(die peo 2 >le of the Island Empire. Nevertheless, the 
problem does present difficulties. If Japan should 
2 )rove victorious on land as she has, so far, done 
at sea, or even, attaining the seemingly impossible, 
succeed in hurling Kussia out of Manchuria — Avhat 
then? The defence of the extensive Manchurian 
and Korean frontiers would necessitate the mainten- 
ance of the army at full flgliting strength, because 
Kussia, working on interior lines, w'ould, when her 
]jre 2 >arations ivere couqilete, he still able to jiour a 
far superior force upon her opponent. Jajian’s none 
too elastic finances could ill afford so prolonged a 
strain as this continual provision for her w'hole 
army must entail. 

The 2 )oiut, therefore, of real moment in the Far 
Eastern struggle is future rather than present, 
though in the clash of arms and the roar of guns 
this is not eassy to realise. What does Jaj)an look 
to gain eventually ? The answer is known to 
Eussian dii>lomatists for the simiffe reason that, 
following the long-established but oft-neglected rule 
that in the making of history measures count for 
less than men, they have made it their business to 
understand the men in, whose hands lie the shaping 
of destiny. 

It is many years, in fact before the war of 1894, 
since the idea of a China- Japanese alliance first found 
its way into the unpublished, hut not altogether 
silent, programme of Japan. In the lifetime of the 
retrogressive and j^ro-Russian Li Hung Chang it 
was clear that no such policy could reach fruition. 
And when that veteran on his deathbed dictated a 
message to the Empress recommending her to appoint 
Yuan Shih-Kai in his stead, there were not want- 
ing those who believed the Japanese alliance to_be 


indefinitely postponed. For at Tokio it was re- 
memljered that Yuan, then Chinese Resident at 
Seoul, had urged upon his Government to send 
troojis to Korea at a time W'hen Li still hoped to 
stave off war by compromise and negotiation. But 
this very natural fear soon disappeared as Yuan in 
his new' po.sition began more and more to give evi- 
dence of the disinterested patriotism which would 
have none of Russia’s bribes, and to indicate w’ith 
increasing jirecision his owui progressive view's and 
his intention to act -with the great Yiceroys for the 
reform of China. The remarkable ability which 
advanced Yuan to his present exalted position as 
first statesman of the Celestial Empire at the un- 
precedentedly early age of forty-eight is all too little 
appreciated among Englishmen. Combined with 
tact of such high order that he w’as able to retain 
friendly relations with the late reactionary leader 
Yung-Lu, wdth the faction of that unprincipled 
scoundrel Li -lien, and also with the Yangtse 
Yiceroys at one and the same time, this ability 
has advanced Yuan to a position of power 
and influence in the Far East greatly exceed- 
ing that wielded by any other single individual. 
At the present time he possesses the cojnplete 
confidence of the Progressive jjarty, the friend- 
ship of that soniew'hat uncertain old lady the 
Dow'ager Empress, and the trust of the young 
Emperor, who may one day become a real factor in 
the problem. What is hardly less important, though 
very much less appreciated, is the influence which 
he is said to have acquired wdth the little-knowm 
tribes and brigairda of Manchuria, whose doings 
under Tuleusan, the De Wet of the East, are likely 
to become presently an even more considerable 
thorn in the Russian military side than they 
already' are. 

Now, this account of Yuan Shih-Kai, though 
apparently in the nature of a digression, is really 
entirely germane to the initial question : Wliat does 
Japan look to gain eventually ? She looks to alliance 
with China against the Pow'er whose aggressions 
constitute an increasing menace to them hoLh. Ixr 
the character of the Chinese statesman she finds 
the strongest encouragement for the fulfilment of 
a policy which unlucky circumstances and adverse 
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personalities have hitherto combined to postpone. 
Something like eighteen months ago — more rather 
than less — Japan’s leading journalist, Motosada 
Zumoto, was at pains to place before his country- 
men the arguments which w'ent to show that China 
might prove the most useful of all allies in the 
not distant future. He dealt chiefly wdth the indica- 
tions of Chinese revival, because the general public 
of Japan, taking its cue from European opinion, w'as 
inclined to suppose the Chinese Empire a hopelessly 
effete and decaying Power, devoid in any case 
of the capacity for recuperation, Mr Zumoto’s 
article attracted no attention at home, and even 
in the Orient W'as passed over among Europeans 
as an interesting, thoughtful disquisition indeed, 
but of no immediate concern, and a trifle over- 
optimistic. But the points it emphasised are 
worth recall. They may he grouped under four 
heads r 

1. The growing ascendency of Yuan Shih-K.ai the 
reformer, -which tended to shake the Chinese Govern- 
ment out of its dependence on Russia. 

2. The creation of ‘the army of Yuan,’ some 
twelve thousand strong, which proved what a single 
masterful administrator could make out of Chinese 
‘ braves ’ in a short time. This body of troops, now 
stationed in northern China, is regularly paid, 
properly equipped, disciplined on European lines, 
and very fairly efficient. Most remarkable of all, 
corruption seems unknown, 

3. The experience of Japan herself of the impos- 
sibility of stopping short at modernising military 
things. Western methods entering hy that route, 
perhaps hy reason of necessity, inevitably compel 
progress in allied directions, till in ever-wddening 
circles they touch the wdiole national structure. 
Mr Zumoto was careful to point out that hut for 
faith in the universal application of this theory, 
Japan w'ould be the last nation to encourage the 
•westernising of the Chinese army, which, un- 
checked hy other civilising agencies, Avould only 
become a serious menace to Japan. 

4. Educational reforms. White people are apt to 
underrate the progress tliat is being made in this 
direction. The bulk -which has to be leavened by 
progressive ideas is so enormous that the results, 
after a decade of effort, remain almost impercep- 
tible. Nevertheless, gather together all the isolated 
steps actually taken, and it will he seen that way 
is really, if slowly, being made. Western science, 
arts, and literature are included in the curriculum 
of Peking University and the ‘ temporary ’ schools, 
JapanCvSe and other foreign instructors and text- 
books are increasingly employed. Admission to the 
Civil Service, once rigidly closed to all but the classic 
literati, is now open, though grudgingly, to the 
graduate who passes moderately in the classics and 
brilliantly in modern knowledge. These things, it 
is true, amount to comparatively little ; hut they 
do indicate educational reform among a people who, 
it must he remembered, are, though slow-moving, 
particularly intelligent. 


These facts form the basis of the Japanese opinion 
that China wall presently hccome an eminently 
desirable ally. Towards the accomplishment of 
that end the Island Empire hopes and expects to 
he entrusted -with the reorganisation of the Chinese 
array and navy. 

This plan is favoured by Yuan Shih-Kai, who 
employed a few Japanese oflicers in the training of 
his before-mentioned special force ; but the fact that 
Russia, all-powerful in Manchuria, •\^'ould actively 
oppose any such scheme has hitherto paralysed his 
eflbrts. By the -war, therefore, Japan, in causing 
Russia to ‘lose face’ wdth the Chinese, has w'eakened 
this objection, and hy the exhibition of her own 
prowess has emphasised her capacity to assist China, 
Neither lesson is throwai away ; while at the 
same time the authority of Yuan, -who has ahvays 
favoured Japan rather than Russia, is considerably 
augmented by wdiat is accepted as proof of his 
prescience. 

Given a Japanese- trained Chinese army of practi- 
cally unlimited numbers, the policy which dictated 
the advantage of alliance with the Continental 
Empire becomes fairly obvious. If the JMikado’s 
Ministers succeed in fulfilling their expectation of 
compelling the retrocession of all or a part of Man- 
churia, the boundary will be held by an eflicient 
Chinese garrison when the army of Japan returns 
to its own land. Peace would never be assured if 
Cossack and Japanese continually faced each other 
across a narrow dividing line ; but the irritation 
would he obviated if a third party occupied the 
place of the victors. The two Oriental nations have 
immense advantages, both political and commercial, 
to oiler each other hy alliance, a fact long ago 
recognised hy Japanese statesmen and leaders of 
public thought, though Mr Zumoto w'as perhaps the 
•first to familiarise the man in the street with this 
ideal. The advent of Yuan Shih-Kai has done the 
rest. Russian di|)lomatists have all along realised 
that in this remarkable man they were dealing 
with the one individual able both to understand 
the possibilities of the Japanese ra 2 '>prochemeni and to 
master the :nany Chinese factions, wdiich, mutually 
opposed in all else, w^ere united in the one theory 
that Russia w^as the friend, not Japan. 

Half the success of the Czar’s diplomacy arises 
from the intimate kuowdedge acquired by His 
Majesty’s representatives and agents of the men 
with whom they have to do. This point, previously 
emphasised, has been but recently comprehended by 
the Japanese ; but, wdth their usual adaptability, 
they already recognise the personal equation in 
foreign politics at soinethiug much nearer its true 
value than do European diplomatists, and the 
present promising relations wdth China is the 
result. 

It is quite true that if Russia w'ait to retrieve 
her position till her military preparations are per- 
fected and genial summer is on her side, Japan 
hy sheer weight of the enemy’s numbers may 
find it impossible to retain on land tlie advantage 
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slie will be able to keep at sea ; but with the 
prospect of other develo 2 >meiitSj such as the deter- 
iiiiuatioii of China to garrison her own country 
of Manchuria (which would not, of course, be a 
declaration of Avar against Russia), the end of the 
struggle may be aAvaited by the friends of JajAan 


with less anxiety than the Continental press thinks 
possible. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that no man 
knoAvs better than Yuan that it is not alAA'ays 
necessary to act if the power and the will to act 
AA’hen necessary are assured. 


A U jST T M A B Y. 


CHAPTER VII. 



I HE family party at Grey Gables had 
assembled in the studio, James 
WhitAvorth could smoke his strong 
cigars there Avithout let or hin- 
drance. He AA'as the kind of man 
Avho liked plenty of space. 

The candles Avere lighted on the organ; a large 
shaded lamp stood in one of the high windoAA' 
recesses ; another one gloAved on a big oak table. 
There were floAvers everyAA-here. The artistic 
beauty of it all — the mellowed oak, the pictures, 
the carved rafters, the slender figure before the 
organ — appealed to WhitAvorth Avith a strange neAA' 
force. For the first time in his life he realised 
what home meant. 

And the life and light of it aa^s Kitty. It 
would all be as the earth Avithout the sun AAdien 
she AA'as gone. She looked so bright and Avell this 
eA'Ciung ! It seemed hard to realise that the red 
of her cheeks AA'as the flag of death. James 'Whit- 
worth SAvalloAved a hard lumj) doAvn. 

The soft melody died aAvay in the carA'ed rafters. 
Miss Bentley declared aloud that Kitty had played 
enough. 

‘But I feel so particularly Avell and strong to- 
night,’ the girl jsleaded. — ‘ Uncle Jim, where is that 
fugue you promised to find for me ? ’ 

‘ My dear child, I am one of the finest promisers 
in the AA'orld,’ WhitAvorth cried. ‘ I T1 go and look 
at once.’ 

He AA'ent off in his bustling, imperious AA'ay, 
A solitary lamj) gloAved in the dining-room. Colin 
WhitAvorth’s musical library lay dully behind 
the brass trellis -Avork of the bookcase over the 
Dutch bureau. With characteristic energy Whit- 
Avorth tumbled a score of the bound manuscriiAts 
■on the table. It Avas also characteristic of the man 
that he found AA'hat he desired. As he bundled the 
A'olumos back again a paper slipped out of one of 
them, a letter in the neat handAvriting of his dead 
brother. 

There Avere Avords here and there that he could 
not fail to see. WhitAvorth’s face AA'as A'ery grave 
■as he read. Then he carefully j)laced the letter 
AA'here he had found it, and made a mental note 
•of the volume. He puffed mechanically at his 
■cigar, utterly unconscious that it AA'as extinguished. 

‘Well, here’s a pretty discoA'ery!’ he said, ad- 
■ dressing a stately Romney on the ojAjiosite AA'all. 

Here ’s a puzzle for a Puritan ! "Well, the truth 


must be told, cruel bloAV as it Avill be to poor 
Walter. Btill, that lad is certain to make his AA'ay 
in the Avorld. And if I tell the truth 1 Stop.’ 

He froAvned hard at the serenely unconscious 
Romney. 

‘Stop. If cA'er there aaus a case of the end justi- 
fying the means, it is here. If I speak noAv, I lose 
my grip on Mary and Kitty. The dear little gray 
lady Avill be in a position to defy me. And Kitty ? 
Well, Kitty must be saA'ed. Yes, I’m pretty sure 
I ’m on the side of the angels in this business.’ 

He sauntered back to the studio, dangling the 
faded manuscript in his hand. He did not look 
in the least like a dark conspirator. With a i>leased 
little smile Kitty began to play. Aunt Mary, by 
the light of one of the big lamps, Avas knitting 
industriously. WhitAvorth drcAv up a chair to her 
side. 

‘ Why are you looking so preternaturally graA'e ? ’ 
he said. 

Aunt Mary’s lips moved for a moment. She aa'us 
counting her stitches. WhitAvorth had to repeat 
the question before he got any rejily. 

‘I am in great trouble,’ she said. ‘Dr EA'ans 
came up just before dinner. I find that you have 
been bullying him unmercifully.’ 

‘Kothing of the kind. I Avent to his house 
to-day, as I told you I should, and gave him a 2 nece 
of my mind about Kitty. He Avas disposed to be 
obstinate, but I soon knocked that nonsense out 
of him.’ 

‘You found him A'ery firm?’ Aunt Mary asked, 
Avith a slight smile. 

‘I found him A'ery pig-headed. But, of course, 
he hadn’t a ghost of a chance Avitli me from the 
A'ery fiirst. He consented to a consultation Avith 
Partridge. I ’ve Avritteu to Partridge to come over 
here to-morroAV afternoon, being Saturday. By this 
time to-morroAv aa'o shall haA'e shirted the neAv 
treatment.’ 

WhitAA'orth spoke as if the Avhole thing Avas 
settled. He might have been the head of the 
unh'erse. The little gray lady’s lips grew rigid. 

‘I think not,’ she said. ‘Of course, I shall be 
deeply interested in hearing AA'hat Dr Partridge has 
to say. But I go no further. From the bottom 
of my heart, I firmly belieA'e that the best possible 
means for prolonging Kitty’s life are being taken. 
To make a change noAV Avould be nothing but 
murder. James, I am forced to forbid it entirely,’ 
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‘Then you push lue to extremes,’ Whitworth 
replied. ‘The happiness of two people is at stake, 
r don’t want to be brutal ; I don’t want to remind 
3'ou that our little Kitty is doomed to die, because 
you already know it. The whole thing is in the 
nature of a delicate and dangerous operation on an 
expiring patient. If it is successful, she lives ; if 
not, then she dies in any case.’ 

‘You are too strong and wdse for me, James. 

But I object. If God wills it’ 

‘Well, the retort to tliat is obvious to any one 
besides an illogical woman. Kow, listen to me, 
ifary. A few years ago my brother made his wdll. 
For the moment his heart was soft to me because 
he was pleased to consider that I had done a 
creditable action. He left everything to Walter, 
and I was to he his trustee till he came of age. He 
is of age now, and his own master. But Colin also 
left me guardian to his dear young relative Kath- 
leen Evershod. That puts you out of the count, 
Aunt Mary.’ 

Miss Bentley ga.sped. The smooth melody of the 
organ softened the voices. The cruel po\ver of the 
man was gradually unfolding itself. 

‘You can’t do it,’ she said. ‘There is no reason 

why. I can prove to you by James, James, 

you are never going to use this cruel advantage V 
‘ Indeed I am. Call me a brute if you like. It 
is the only way possible to save the life of that dear 
liitle girl opposite. • It seems a brutal thing to do 
after you have so carefully tended her all these 
years ; but I must be firm.’ 

‘I am q[uite certain that Dr Evans’ 

‘Will throw you ovet. Indeed, he has practi- 
cally done so already. Partridge will tium him 
inside-out in ten minutes. Try and discount your 
disappointment, Mary. Y/hen that conference 
comes to an end to-morrow^, Evans wdll he against 
y(m. He may he pompous, hut he will be plastic.’ 

Aunt Mary urged her case no further. She knew 
the resolute nature of her opponent. Her lips were 
tightly pressed together ; she had all the aspect of 
one who is coiuiuered. And yet her lips were 
tightly pressed together to guard the secret that 
struggled for words aud freedom behind them. 

She was not quite sure yet whether she ought 
to speak or not. She could not fight off the im- 
])ression that James Whitworth was acting for the 
best. There was a terrible element of doubt as to 
whether he was right and she criminally avrong. 
Bat the old-world prejudices of the little gray lady' 
were not to be swept aside like that. Aud she had , 
a ierrible weapon behind her. 

Should she unmask her battery? The silver- 
tlu-oated organ had ceased ; Walter was talking to 
Killy, who looked up radiantly into his animated 
face. He was speaking of Rome and the wonderful 
things he was going to do there, i 

A few words and Aunt Mary could have stripped 
the happiness from that glowing young animated 
face, she could have tumbled down the house of 
cards. Bat for vdiat end? Merely to bolster up 


what might prove to be a stupid prejudice. And 
before long Kitty would be no more. Aunt Mary’s 
lij)s closed together ; the secret was conrpiered. 

‘ Really, it is dreadfully late,’ Kitty cried. ‘ I can 
only justify myself by saying that I feel so well 
this evening, I am afraid that when Dr Partridge 
comes to-morrow he will decline to regard me as 
an invalid.’ 

‘So yon have heard all about that?’ Aunt Mary 
asked blankly, 

‘Walter told me. I promised him I would not 
get excited. But, all the same, it has given me hope. 
If you only knew how I want to live, what a pleasant 

world I find it mw’ She stopped and smiled 

unsteadily. 

James Wliitworth huskily proclaimed the fact 
that he must have caught a cold somewhere. 
Walter looked steadily at a picture that he could 
not for the moment see. 

‘ Go to bed,’ Aunt Mary said with amiable ferocity, 
‘ Don't you see it ’s nearly eleven ? We are all silly 
people together, and I am the silliest of the lot.’ 
She took her candle from the old chest in the hall 
and marched stiffly upstairs. The silent tears were 
running down her cheeks. She was beaten and 
baffled, and yet she was not in the least angry. 
Hohody could possibly have lielieved it, but Aunt 
Mary looked as if she had been doing something to 
he ashamed of. 


PLUHGIXG horse in a high dogcart cut 
uii the gravel in front of Grey Gables, 
and a jolly-looking, well-built man clad 
in tweeds stepped out. He looked more 
like a prosperous gentleman-farmer than anything 
else, only there was something about the keen eyes 
and clean-shaven lips that suggested a successful 
barrister. But he had a very j)leasant mouth, and 
the gray eyes had a twinkle in them. Dr Partridge 
brought an air of cheery confidence with him ; he 
was a good doctor to have in the house. Day in 
and day out he grappled with death, but ever witli 
a smile on his face and a serene confidence in the 
future. 

‘ Well, Whitworth ? ’ he said breezily. — ‘ Miss 
Bentley, this is a pleasure I have tried to anti- 
cipate for a long time. Do you know, that fellow 
Wtiifcwortli once saved my life. — Dr Evans, I am 
very glad to meet yon. I am taking up entomology. 
Would you niiud imparting some of your learning 
to a willing puj)il ?' 

Evans went over to the enemy at once under the 
eyes of Aunt Mary. James Whitworth caught her 
suggestion of disdain, and winked openly. For the 
next hour or more the local practitioner did no more 
than look wise, throwing in an occasional ‘ Um ’ and 
‘Ha !’ as dignity required. Walter and his father 
paced up and down outside for the best part of the 
hour. It was a trying time, but it came to an end 
at last. 


CHAPTER viii. 
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In thu dining-room Partridge was telling a pro- 
fessional story. Kitty was laagliing merrily at it 
with not the slightest sign of the fluttering fear that 
had poisoned her a while ago. The thick silk scarf 
had gone from her neck ; the three latticed windows 
were wide open. 

‘ Got a good repori. ? ’ Whitworth asked with a line 

‘Of course we have,’ Partridge cried. ‘Part of 
one lung is gone, and the other is badly affected ; 
but that ’s nothing, bless you ! — nothing at all. Still, 

1 ’m glad that my friend Dr Evans decided to call 
me ill. He quite agrees with me that there must 
i be a change of treatment. Before the summer is 

I over Miss Everslied will be a diifereiit girl. I’ll 

i pledge my professional re])utation on that.’ 

‘Dr Partridge is right,’ Evans murmured — ‘abso- 
lutely right.’ 

‘The great thing is plenty of fresh air. Wet or 
dry, rain or shine. Miss Everslied must be out in it 
all. She must always be in a room with the windows 
open ; night and day this must not be neglected. 
Late in the autumn she must go to St Moritz and 
stay there till the spring. And if she doesn’t come 

hack then absolutely cured, why Well, I’m 

quite sure she will.’ 

‘ Wo are absolutely convinced of that,’ Evans said 
crisply. 

Partridge bowed himself out cheerfully, taking 
the plastic Evans along with him. The little man 
1 was none too loath to escape the cold, displeased eye 

of Aunt Mary. Never had an ally so basely de- 
serted his consort before. P’rom the very first he 
had made no show, no kind of fight at all. 

‘ It was absolutely disgraceful ! ’ Aunt Mary cried. 

‘It was amusing,’ Kitty laugbed, ‘Dr Evans’s 
dignity was splendid at first. Then that subtle 
stroke about the butterflies finished him com- 
pletely.’ 

The girl laughed unsteadily. Her eyes were 
gleaming with unshed tears. Outside, the sun 
was shining gloriously; there was a cool touch in 
the air. Tlie reprieve had come, and their hearts 
were overflowing with gladness. Walter would 
have said something to Kitty, but sbe him 
. aside. 

j ‘ Not yet,’ she whispered. ‘ I cannot grasjj it all 

j yet. Go into the garden and wait forme. To think 

I that I shall always be able to breathe the air in 


fuLnre ! 1 must be alone in my rooin for a time, 

Walter. I am going to have a good cry. And then 
— theai [ am going down on my knees ’ 

She turned and was gone. Walter fumbled his 
way into the garden, across the neat geranium-beds, 
without the least idea where he was going. Aunt 
Mary watched quite unmoved the desecration that 
at any other time would have stirred her to the 
depths. With an assumption of indifference, Whit- 
worth was trying to light a cigar. It was a long 
time before either of them spoke. 

‘Dr Evans’ Whitworth began. ‘I fancy 

that Dr Evans’ 


‘James,’ Miss Bentley said formally, ‘I beg you 
not to mention that man’s name again. In future 
he and I must be as strangers.’ 

Whitworth smiled, a slow, exasperating, irritating 
smile. 

‘At least, Iain very angry with him, James. He 
was either right or wrong. And the way he deserted 
me was simply abominable.’ 

‘My dear Aunt Mary, are you sorry or glad that 
he has deserted you ? ’ 

‘James, may God send the day when I shall be 
glad ! Pate has taken the matter out of my hands ; 

though, if I had been perfectly honest, I might 

Still, they say Dr Partridge is a great man. It will 
be an anxious time for me. But that St Moritz trip 
is out of the question.’ 

‘Why^ When Walter and Kitty are man and 
wife ’ 

‘ They will not be so until Kilty is pronounced 
absolutely cured. And this St Moritz business is 
part and parcel of the cure. I am absolutely poor, 
and Kitty is poorer still’ 

Whitworth was laughing quietly to himself. 

‘ I shall find a way,’ he said. ‘ MHien you discover 
the part that I have been playing in this business 
you will cut me off with a shilling. At the same 
time I am going to show you how this trip can be 
accoinpli,shed without loss of dignity to any one. 
My dear hlary, you would be the happier for the 
loss of your stiff-necked prejudices.’ 

Aunt Mary made no demur. She was crying 
softly to herself. She had been baffled and defeated 
in aU directions ; but there ivas a warm feeling at 
her heart to which she had long been a stranger. 

‘I am going to my room,’ she said. ‘I am not 
quite myself.’ 

‘Ditto to that,’ Whitworth murmured as he 
looked dubiously at the cigar that he had tried to 
light in the middle. ‘I fancy that a five-and- 
twenty-inile walk would be about the best cure for 
my distracted feelings.’ 

Kitty came down into the garden jmeseutly. Her 
eyes were red and swollen ; her cheeks were flushed 
with the marks of recent teai's ; but the dark shadow 
was no longer there. She was going to live and he 
happy, to he strong and well and buoyant like 
others of her years ; the whole shining world lay- 
before her. 

A great weight seemed to have rolled from her 
shoulders. She had something more than hope to 
carry her forward. In the kitchen-garden, where 
the apple-blossoms glowed pink and tender, Walter 
was patiently awaiting her. 

The days were running their smooth course along. 
June had come and gone, and the first virgin green 
of the trees had departed. And as the days passed, 
so had the white, wan shadows fallen from Kitty’s 
face ; the languor had departed from her limbs ; 
there Was a healthy flush on her cheeks. 

The new cure was iirogressing splendidly. Long 
before the summer was over Kitty was walking 
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with L'lie best of them ; she could sit at the organ 
now without the slightest sense of fatigue. She 
slept peacefully as a child ; the distressing cough 
was no more than a painful memory. 

Autumn had come at last with a touch of frost, 
followed by warm weather. And still Kitty was 
going hack from the shadows in the valley. Dr 
Evans openly plumed himself upon the success of 
tlie experiment, much to the indignation of Aunt 
Ivlary, who had long ago made her peace. 

‘It’s positively shameless of Dr Evans !’ she said. 
‘To hear him talk, any one would imagine that 
he and not Dr Partridge was responsible for the 
change.’ 

‘All the same, Kitty is not quite so well to- 
day,’ Whitworth replied. ‘ I am afraid she is feel- 
ing the fog. A year hence it won’t matter at 
all. I telegraphed to Partridge to-day asking his 
advice.’ 

Aunt Mary waited anxiously for the reply. It 
: came at last : 


‘ Ko cause whatever for alarm. In present .state 
of case, dry air essential. Take patient to St Moritz 
at once, and stay there till April.’ 

Aunt Mary frowned at the offending telegram, 
and dropped it amidst the confused artistic litter of 
the dinner- table. 

* It is out of the question,’ she said. ‘ There are 
no funds. I know what you are going to say, 
James ; but I can’t hear of it.’ 

She swept majestically out of the room towards 
the studio, where the young people had preceded 
her. With a slow smile, Whitworth crossed over to 
the music library above the Dutch bureau. 

‘Now to explode my little mine !’ he murmured. 
‘It will come in quite dramatically at this point. 
Now, where did I put that letter? I’m certain it 
was in Fugue 45 of this volume. I ’m sure — ■ 

He paused, and dropped the ubiquitous cigar 
from his lips. 

‘Gone!’ he cried. ‘Stolen! Is it possible 
that No, she could not do such a thing ! ’ 


PHOTOGEAPHIO PEOGEESS. 



HOTOGEAPtlY may be truly de- 
scribed as the favourite pastime or 
hobby of the times, and one which 
is unique in attracting the atten- 
tion of all classes. Its popularity 
is due, in the first place, to the great 
■convenience presented by the dry-plate and film 
system, the introduction of which caused quite a 
revolution in the manner of taking camera-pictures 
about twenty years ago ; in the second place, to 
the easily manipulated apparatus which has been 
;f)laced on the market by manufacturers. In the 
■old days, when the photographer was encumbered 
by heavy apparatus, glass plates, a supply of water, 
and bottles iniiumerahle, there was much to learn 
before a man could produce a picture worth look- 
ing at. He had to serve an apprenticeship and 
leJirii his business step by step. At the present 
time a photographic aspirant applies at a shop for 
•a camera and a roll of sensitive film, and after 
five minutes’ instruction, which resolves itself into 
directions to turn a certain handle here and press 
;a button there, issues forth a full-blown sun-artist. 
He turns his little camera in every direction and 
takes ‘ snap-shots,’ as he calls them ; and it is quite 
possible, especially if he has a steady hand and a 
not wholly untrained eye for artistic effect, that 
he may at his first venture produce a passable 
picture. 

Those who are quite ignorant of photographic 
■matters may be under the impression that a visible 
pjicturc is produced there and then when the fateful 
button is pressed or the lens uncovered by some 
other mechanical device; bvft it is not so. The 
•Sensitive film undergoes no alteration which can 
be discovered by the eye; the change is quite an 


invisible one, and has to be made evident by the 
operation called development; hut even in this, 
which used to he regarded as a somewhat difficult 
chemical operation, matters have been reduced for 
the benefit of the amateur photographer to the 
simplest possible terms. He buys a bottle of ready- 
prepared developer, swills it over the exposed plate 
as it lies in a dish under the light of a ruby lamj), 
and watches the appearance of the image as it 
automatically peeps forth on the sensitive surface. 
From a negative thus easily obtained he can by 
equally simple operations, conducted either by 
daylight or gaslight, secure as many prints as he 
may require to distribute among his admiring 
friends. Sometimes he may have secured a curi- 
osity in the way of a photograph, something 
nimsual or the representation of some episode 
of common interest which may he worth sending 
in for the prizes offered by certain manufacturers 
and others for specimens of work taken by the aid 
of goods in which they deal. Should he win a few 
shilling.^ in this way lie is apt to he as proud of 
the distinction as a soldier is of his hard-won 
medal. 

If an experienced photographer were asked 
whether this kind of pastime contributed in any 
way to the progress of photography as a branch 
of science and art he would laugh at the idea. 
Many of the people who take up photography do 
so simply as an amusement ; it does not with 
them reach the position of a hobby, for a hobby 
is generally ridden to death, and its follower gets 
all he possibly can out of it, and very often this 
includes a valuable stock of fresh knowledge. The 
man or woman who rides the iihotographic hobby- 
horse will insensibly acquire a knowledge of optics 
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and of cliemistry which, if followed up, may 
prove eventually to he somewhat more tliaii super- 
flcial. The ordinary snep-shottist has no such aim. 
His caiiuira is a toy, which he has bought because 
other people have them. When some other toy 
presents itself he will put his camera on the shelf 
and buy the new tiling. 

To meet the modern demand for photographic 
apparatus which shall be light in weight, extremely 
portable, pretty in appearance, and rerpiiring in 
its operation the least expenditure of thought or 
trouble, inventors and manufacturers have imt 
their resources together with the happiest results. 
A modern camera designed for the use of a tourist 
bears very little resemblance to the square mahogany 
box-like contrivance which ivas called by the same 
name. The camera -makers of a bygone period 
were masters of beautiful cabinet-work, and each 
instrument would receive the personal attention 
of the man whose name it bore ; and it was a hand- 
made thing. A very different rule prevails to-day, 
for the business of camera- making has changed in 
its methods like nearly all other manufacturing 
trades. New materials, new metals and alloys, the 
introduction of machinery for working both wood 
and metals, have wrought extensive change.?, and 
the new j)roducts are totally unlike the old ones. 
In former times a camera-maker would probably 
make a dozen instruments at one time, and they 
would he made of much the same pattern as had 
prevailed for some jmars, althoxrgh little improve- 
ments would doubtless he introduced here and 
there. To-day, if a manufacturer be shown a new 
pattern or design of instrument, his fii'st thought 
is to calculate the expense of laying down plant 
to turn oxit its various parts .^axxtomatically. The 
oxxtlay on these tools may rxxn to .several thoxxsands 
of pounds, so that he must rely xipon an outpxxt of 
hundreds of grosses to repay him; and he mxxst 
sell his goods at a moderate price, hearing only 
a small profit on each instrument sold, for keen 
competition meets him at every txxrn. Beautifully 
made cameras from Germany and America flood 
the British market, and the natix’’e manufacturer, 
whilst xxndoixbtedly he has profited by foreign 
patterns and methods, finds it difficult to hold 
his own. 

Let us examine one of these xxxodern instruments 
and compare it xvith what xxsed to be called a 
camera. It ii3, to all appearance, a flat leather 
case xvhich can easily be carried in an oxxtside 
coat-pocket. But it has a leather handle at one 
end by which it can he held if xneferred. Toxxch 
a spring at its side, and a little door o]3ens, which, 
pulled forward, becomes rigid and foi’ms the floor 
xxpon whicli a hellows-bodxed box caxx be draxvn 
out. By this simple action the camera is made 
ready for taking a photograph. At the forward 
end of this floor, or baseboard of the camera, is an 
ivory scxile xxpon which is marked the length to 
which the camei’a must he drawn out to take pic- 
tures in good focus at various distances, from ten 


feet to one hundred. At the same time the details 
of the picture in front of the camera can he seen in 
miniatxxre in a tiny appliance at the top of the 
camera, called a view-finder. At the Ixack of all i.s 
concealed a long ribbon of sensitive mixterial, wliich 
by a fexv turns of a handle can be unrolled, so that 
picture after picture is taken xxpon the successive 
portions of it xvhich are brought under the inflxxence 
of the lens. As to the aetxxal operation of taking 
the pictxire, it merely consists in the touch of a 
button or trigger. One bxxtton secures what is 
called an instantaneous exposxxre ; another controls 
a time-exposxire, one touch opening the lens and 
another closing it. 

So the tourist on photography intent, by the help 
of this little instrxxment no more than two pound.? 
in weight, can secure a dozen pictures; and if he 
carries in his pocket an extra spool uf film, which 
can he exchanged for the exhausted one in daylight, 
he can take a dozen more. He can send the film so 
exposed to the dealers to he developed, or he cair 
by the help of another piece of apparatus develop 
it for himself. There are machines by xx’hicli a 
long length of film can he so turned about in the 
developing fluid that xxniform results are broxight 
about. One of the most recent of these can he 
manijpixlated in daylight, so that there is no need 
for the operator to retire to a dark room or use a 
red light. 

As xve have indicated, what is generally knoxvn 
as snap-shotting is not conducive to good photog- 
raphy. This is not dxxe to any fault in the appara- 
tus, but rather to the carele.ss work xx'hich easiness 
engenders. Under the old conditions the worker 
had to think for himself and even prepare 
his own ifiates. Under the new he finds that 
others have done all the thinking for him, have 
mamxfactixred plates or films ready for his use ; he 
merely has to point his camera in a certain direc- 
tion, touch a stud or bxxtton, and the thing is done. 
If any one were wishful to take up photography as 
a serious stxxdy, i)o.ssibly to help liirn in some other 
branch of work, we shoxild advise him to obtain a 
camera of the old-fashioned — not too old-fashioned 
—-pattern, and to make himself master of it. He 
will then obtain a knowledge of tbe why and 
wherefore of its various movements, and will 
learn much that is valixahle regarding the xvorkiug 
of a lens under varied conditions. The snap- 
shottist does not care a rap about sxxch things ; he 
wants to obtain pictxxres with the least po.ssilfie 
trouble; and as to the mystery of their produc- 
tion, it is a matter of no moment to him. His 
camera is a toy, and a toy is de.signed to cimxxse 
its possessor; he mxxst be amxxsed with it, or he 
will throw it away and take to somethiixg more 
attractive. 

We must not place all amatexxr photographers in 
the same category, for among such workers may he 
foxxnd serious students who have helped to introdxxce 
valuable improvements into the art-seience which 
they love. All the great advances hxxve, in fact. 
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been made by amateur pliotograpbers. The greatest 
improvemeiit ever known to photograiahy, the sub- 
stitution of the dry plate for the wet one, was 
certainly due to amateur labour. Any one taking 
the trouble to turn back to the photographic litera- 
ture of that time would find that the great change 
was foreshadowed by experiments made with all 
conceivable substances for holding the sensitive salts 
in suspension. At last gelatine came to he tried, 
and it was only after several amateurs had adopted 
it, and demonstrated its 'wonderful possibilities, 
that the professional photographer was, as it were, 
forced to follow suit. 

In the use of celluloid as a support for the 
gelatine image instead of glass the amateur 
worker stands almost alone. Celluloid is so much 
lighter aud less bulky than glass that it at once 
commends itself to tourists and those whose photo- 
graphic work is out of doors. The professioual 
man in his studio still prefers to use glass plates, 
udiich are much cheaper than films, and which 
possess some advantages wdiich he values. There 
are other descriptions of films in nse besides 
those of celluloid, aud some of these are very highly 
spoken of. One has the curious property of ex- 
panding when wetted to nearly double its former 
area, and this virtue is much valued by those Avho, 
working with a small camera, wish to enlarge 
their pictures by an easy method. Tlie same 
result is secured by the cresco-fylma system, in 
which a solution of fluoric acid is made to detach 
and expand a gelatine film so that it can he trans- 
ferred from its original glass plate to a larger one. 
Enlargement by optical means is also within reach 
of the amateur; and such enlarged pictures, which 
can he readily toned by chemical means to a rich 
brown or red colour, are now made by many, and 
often find a place on the w'alls of photographic 
exhibitions. ' 

The question of permanence is one which has 
been a serious consideration ever since photography 
was practised, and the old complaint that camera 
pictures are ephemeral productions has ceased to 
trouble workers since the carbon process and the 
platinum method of printing have placed in their 
hands the means of securing pictures which are as 
la.sting as the paper xxpon which they rest. The 
platimxm process has long ago earned the confidence 
of jihotographers in this respect; hut the carbon 
method is perhaps not so much practised by amateurs 
because the impression has existed that its emiiloy- 
ment is fraught with too many difEculties, This is 
in reality not the case now that manufacturers supply 
reliable tissue, ready prepared and sensitised for use, 
in small quantities suitable for the amateur’s needs. 
By this system a j)ermanent picture in any colour 
can he obtained, and there is no inherent difficulty 
in executing the work. 

. Amateurs far more than professional workers are 
interesting themselves in the production of photo- 
graphs in the varied tints of nature, and processes 
are now available by. which such pictures can be 


obtained both on glass and on paper. Bonie (jf ihese 
three-colour methods are most attractive; hut we 
must confess that this particular binnch of photog- 
raphy is at present in its infancy. The conditions 
under which the pictures can be o1)tained are now 
well understood, and earnest workers have devoted 
much skill and study to their production. Profes- 
sional men have mostly turned their attention to 
the application of the trichromatic method to the 
printing-press; but as yet, for reasons it is not 
necessary to enter into here, it has by no means 
superseded chromo-lithography, to which we owe 
the coloured poster, the picture post-card, &c. The 
principle upon which the three-colour method 
depends is briefly as follows : Three negatives are 
taken of the original object, each through a 
differently coloured screen of glass. Positives 
from these are obtained, and, after being each 
stained wdth a suitable aniline dye, are placed 
together, and the commingling of the three colours 
reproduces the tints of the original. The proce.ss 
in no way solves the much-discussed problem of 
photography in the colours of nature ; bxit it can he 
said that the intensity of the colours used depends 
wholly upon the action of light. The method as 
at present practised is open to improvement; but 
cameras are already made which will take the 
three negatives simultaneously by the action of 
one lens. The process is now used by scientific 
men for the preparation of 1a.ntern-slide.s of natural 
objects, which before its introduction had to he 
coloured by hand in a more or loss unsatisfactory 
manner’. 

Improvements in lenses have kept pace with 
other advances in the manufacture of apparatus, 
the mo.st notable being the introduction of the tele- 
photo lens, wdiich gives a much-magnified image 
of a very distant object. Modern lenses are also 
made, the component parts of which can he sepa- 
rated so as to give pictui'es of different foci. One 
lens can thus be made to do the duty of three; 
aud this, of course, tends to reduce the weight of 
apparatus carried and to simplify the work of 
the photographer. 

The dry plates which twenty-five years ago were 
being made experimentally by a few amateurs now 
represent a very important industry, and there are 
several largo factories each of which has an outjiut 
which hardly keeps pace with the demand. This 
was, perhaps, not the case in a summer like that of 
1903, in which the wet days far outnumbered the 
dry ones, and when, therefore, photographic opera- 
tions were to a large extent impossible. But in 
a normal season these factories are at work night 
and day to supply both professional and amateur 
workers with their first requisite. Most of the 
factories also coat celluloid films, for which, as we 
have seen, there is an enormous demand on the part 
of those who take up photography as a mere pastime 
and by tourists whose first consideration is reduction 
of weight in their impedimenta. A large jiroportion 
of these plates and films are orthochromatic — that 
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is to say, tliey reproduce colours in tlieir true tone- 
relation to one anotlier. Tlie factories also do a 
very large business in tlie preparation of different 
kinds of sensitive i)riu ting-paper for tlie use of 
liliotograplicrs, of vdiicli many kinds are made. The 
most generally used is P.O.P., which means print- 
ing-out x'iipe^* — is, paper used for ordinary 
printing in daylight, and made with a coating of 
sensitive gelatine like the plates and films, only 
much slower in action. Another paper of somewhat 


similar character is made for printing hy gaslight; 
hut in this case the image is coaxed out by <levelo]>- 
ment. Bromide paper is another variety, used 
mainly for enlarging purposes. 

Altogether, we may say that the modern jihotog- 
rajiher, whether he he a professional or an amateur, 
is extremely well catered for by various manu- 
facturers, to whom is due in great measure the 
popularity which this most fascinating hrancli of 
pictorial art has attained. 


OLD S IT Pv Y I Y A L S I F A T T I Tl E. 


K jiK these days we, meekly and often 
with some small sense of stupidity, 
ac([uiesco in the charge which is so 
frequently brought against us that 
in the matter of our dress and the 
niceties of oiir attire we are as fickle 
as the wind, that we invent a new fashion one day 
and are ready to change it on the morrow ; and yet 
we maintain, on the other hand, that we have a very 
good reason, so practical are we at all times, for all 
that we do, and are prepared to allow each item 
among our habiliments, general and special, to give 
a reason for its existence. So, then, it will be to 
the point to take stock of a few of our garments 
and see to what extent they are really capable of 
supporting the position taken up. And, to be fair, 
we will leave out of our consideration a few such 
sartorial paradoxes as the silk hat, for the which 
its greatest admirers have a difficulty in finding 
any excuse save the somewhat feeble one that a 
gentleman with one upon his head always looks 
a gentleman, and even the man who has to^ strain 
the definition in order to make it fit him has a 
fair chance of passing with a foot or so of glossy 
black silk surmounting him, and other things to 
match. 

The two buttons at the back of the waist of every 
frock and tail coat Avorn by man to-day will serve 
as a fit illustration of the assertion that in the 
matter of dress we know not what Ave do. EA'ery 
man Avould notice the omission at once, and register 
an immediate complaint, if his tailor sent him home 
a ncAv garment minus those buttons ; but it is ten 
to one that Avitliont such an omission he would 
hardly Icuoav that they should be there, and there is 
certainly not one man in a thousand noAV AA'ho pan 
tell hoAV they came there or Avhat purpose they 
serA’'e. Your portly city man, then, Avith something 
of the Falstattian braAmdo and conceit about him 
Avhich ill these prosaic days he has little opportunity 
of disfilayiiig, Avill be glad to knoAv that these 
buttons arc affixed to his coat for no other purpose 
than that his sword-belt may hang securely ujion 
them and not slip along his smooth coat to the 
ground. This at all events Avas their original pur- 
pose Aidicn they Avere first stitched on to our , 
garments more tlian tAAm hundred years ago ; and, | 


though we no longer carry sAvords to guard our 
honour and shield us from attack, neither the tailor 
nor his customer has been willing to reject these 
little tokens of the martial sxiirit AA'liich still lingem 
in our breasts. But having this little display in 
mind, it is odd to reflect that on the only occasion 
on AAffilch the ordinary city man ever has any use 
for the steel, AA'liich is AA'hen he participates in a 
bout with the foils, he puts on a dress Avhich makes 
no proA'ision in the way of buttons for the uphang- 
ing of the Aveapon. 

Nor can many of us Avho affect the spat as a 
covering for our hoots tell Avhy aa'c do so, especially 
as the i»lea of extra AA'arralh is so AA'eak that it ia 
seldom urged. The sjiat is a fashion — there can be 
no doubt about thak Hoaa', then, did it come 
aliput, and AA'liy does it surviA'e? We got the spat 
from tlie Highland soldiers, and unconsciously Ava 
AA’ear it still in token of our A'asl admiration for 
their bravery in general and for the display of it in 
the Indian Mutiny in particular. When the neAvs 
came to England of the gallant deeds of these men 
at LucknoAV and elseAvhere AA'e AA'ere all in a moment 
anxious to imitate them in some manner which, .as 
according to the old proverb, would sincerely flatter. 
The kilt was palpably impossible in our English 
toAvns and cities, and in a scrutiny of the Highland 
dress there AA'as nothing so suitable for adoption — 
so it seemed^ — as the Bjiat, and so the spat aa'g 
took. For a time it Avas quite the rage in the 
city of London. Every man and every youth 
made his display of them, and eA'en when the 
novelty and the rememlirance of its origin died 
aAvay the wearing of the spat continued to this 
day. 

There is a little of English historj', again, in the 
costume of our sailors ; some of the most glorioms 
jiages of it are Avritteii, as it Avere, on tbe costumes 
of every tar in the Eoyal Navy, though there 
are few indeed of the officers avIio are aAA-are of the 
fact. The black kerchief AA'hich the sailor knots 
about his throat was worn for the first time as 
mourning for . Nelson. Such mourning Avas not to 
he quickly or lightly discarded in the navy, and so 
it was retained from Aveek to week and from month 
to month, till in the end it became an established 
custom, and it AA'as thought better not to discard it. 
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Jack’s broad bluo collar is older than the famous 
Admiral, and was -worn at the time when sailors 
plastered their hair into a stiff pigtail with grease 
and powder; but Nelson and his glory come in 
again in the bright stripes around this collar, the 
meaning of which must occasionally have puzzled 
the close observer. These stripes commemorate the 
great victories of Trafalgar, Copenhagen, and the 
Nile. 

It puzzles us often, too, to know how it is that for 
so many different occasions black is considered to be 
the most fashionable shade for our mascidine attire, 
and not merely fashionable hut the only proper one, 
for which in our society there is no alternative. It 
may he argued, as it is with the silk hat, that it is 
so severely respectable; but, if ve could accustom 
ourselves to the idea, the same might he said of 
white, which would have the advantage of being 
much less gloomy. Clearly the black is an old 
fashion ; and as for its application to evening-dress, 
in which it is most of all de rigueur now, whilst there 
was a time when our ancestors might tastefully dress 
themselves in almost all the colours of the rainbow 
for the evening, the adojition of black simply came 
about through a paragraph in a celebrated novel, 
and it is the latter we have to thank for the fact 
that we are not now permitted to wear aught hut 
the most solemn garments at the time when we feel, 
to say the least, more satisfied with all about us 
and the world in general than at any other period 
of the day. Bulwer Lytton’s novel Pelham was the 
culprit, and it is a letter in this book, purporting 
to have been written by Lady Frances Pelham to 
her son, that set the fashion. Lady Frances writes : 
‘ A propos of the complexion, I did not like that blue 
coat you wore when I last saw you. You look best 
in black, which is a great compliment, for people 
must he very distinguished in appearance to do so,’ 
The man of the day read these lines and weighed 
them carefully, and what more natural than that 
he should straightway come to the conclusion that 
black was the one sliade which for evening wear 
suited him perfectly ? As soon as he could, he dis- 
carded all his colours and took to it, every man of 
ihim. 

And why should the clergy always he in black, or 
at least the rank and file, when their attire might 
be made so much more to resemble tlie beauty and 
purity of a religious life ? Martin Luther himself set 
this fashion, from which there has been no breaking 
away. Wlien he cast off his monk’s clothes the 
Elector of Saxony sent him a piece of black cloth, 
black at the time being the fashion of the Court. 
Luther had a suit made of it, all his pupils followed 
the example set by their master, and from that day 
to this black has been the clerical shade. In this 
connection it is appropriate to mention that the red 
hat of the cardinal traces its origin back to the 
Council of Lyons in 1245, when Pope Innocent IV. 
granted this striking headgear to his cardinals that 
they might hold it as an emblem that they were 
always ready to shed their blood for the Church, 


which was then passing through an anxious 
period. 

Again, nobody can deny that the majesf,y and 
dignity of the law are fairly indicated by the wigs 
of judges and counsel. But they are strange sur- 
vivals of fashion, all the same. Once upon a time 
the velvet cap, the three-cornered hat, or the coif 
sufficed the judge for wear upon the bench; hnt in 
1660 the periwig was introduced from France, and 
both judges and doctors, appreciating its points, at 
once adopted it. The judges would never let it go 
again ; but what a terror woiild be added to the 
visits of the doctor in these days if he had been so 
faithful to the fashion ! The barristers wanted to 
copy the judges at once ; but the latter resented 
such a thing, and it was a long time before they 
were permitted to wear the wig. 

A jsrofos of the judges, it must be mentioned that 
the black cap which they don is absolutely the very 
oldest survivor of fashion, for it comes from the 
text 2 Samuel, xv. 30, where it says that David 
wept, and had his head covered. 

The butcher and his hoy wear the blue smock 
because the Guild of Butchers adopted this colour 
in the Middle Ages, when all trades had their dis- 
tinguishing colours. The fact that blue was the 
cheapest of dyes at that time may have had some- 
thing to do with the choice. 

So w'e see how from the highest to the 
lowest there are some quaint survivals in our 
attire, and that we are perhaps less matter-of-fact 
in such concerns than we imagined ourselves 
to he. 


THE STATUE OE MEMHOH. 

I SAT beside tlie lordly Nile, 

Its pulses beating through the dark ; 

I watched the ibis, stayed a while 

To catch swift twilight’s music. Hark ! 

’Mid changeful tints — blood-red, pale-gold— 
Tithonus stirs, Auroi*a gleams ; 

’Tis daybreak, mid bis song half-told, 

Now Memnon’s magic stills his dreams. 

What mean these waves of gorgeous song, 
Ee-echoed from another world? 

Why wait we when our journey’s long? 

Why linger with our sails unfurled ? 

Life points us onward, but we stay; 

Mysterious murmurs still we hear; 

For Memnon’s harp-string.s blithely play 
The waking notes we hold most dear. 

When bright day draws toward grateful night 
We seek again the hero’s tomb, 

Low, mournful, sweet — these strains delight, 
Fresh horn from Harmony’s rich w'omb. 

These melodies still soothe the heart, 

Bring back old battles fought round Troy, 

Even and morn to fresh life start, 

And fill the stranger wdth deep joy. 

M'. G-, Watkins. 
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RUSSIA’S DRINK MONOPOLY, 

By J, Blake Hareold. 



|ijHE almost entire disappearance of 
the importation of clarets and other 
foreign wines (excepting, perhaps, 
champagne) into the Russian Empire 
— a disappearance due in great mea- 
sure to the Customs tariff now in 
force, which, so far from being merely protective, 
has become practically prohibitive— draws attention 
to the derangement of a trade through Government 
competition. 

What may be termed the financial-social policy of 
M. Serge de Witte, the founder of the Government 
vodlca monopoly, which has practically killed all 
competition in the Russian Empire, was a great 
departure from the fiscal methods of other coun- 
tries ; and whether it has been successful or not is 
even now a matter of dispute. His objects were, 
first, to increase the national revenue, which was 
then a matter of the utmost importance ; secondly, 
to regulate the liquor consumption of the empire. 
The first object has undoubtedly been effected, and 
the second is in a fair way of being, if it is not yet 
quite, realised. 

When it is considered that the Russians, as a 
whole, have but two drinks, tea and vodica (spirits), 
it can be easily seen that it is quite possible for the 
Government to check excessive drunkenness by con- 
trolling the manufacture and sale of the one intoxi- 
cant— a course which Avould be impossible in this or 
any other country ; and to more clearly understand 
how such a check is possible the present social con- 
ditions in the empire of the Czar must be described. 

There are now in reality but two classes in 
Russia : the aristocracy, Avho are a very small per- 
centage of the population; and the peasant, who 
before 1861 was merely a serf or slave, but who 
is now a full-blown citizen. The nobility are im- 
poverished, and are noAV for the most part broken 
and ruined, with no hope of a change in the fixture. 
The democratic tendency has so developed of recent 
years that the nobles have no longer the monopoly 
of the highly paid oflicial posts ; for, xvith a very 
few exceptions, the highest posts in the land are 


now equally open to the peasants and to the 
members of the nobility. The Russian peasant still 
commands, as in the past, much sympathy ; but it 
is A'ery que.stionable whether he deserves it. The 
Russian peasant is everywhere. In^ther countries 
one goes to the village to find the peasant; in 
Russia one cannot get away from him. He works 
in the factories, docks, and at any trade in the 
towns. But he does not change ; he is still a mem- 
ber of his village, although from choice or force of 
circumstance he may work in a toAxm. If he stays 
in his village his children can be taught in the village 
school. If they migrate to the toAvns he looks after 
their lands ; their Avives live in his house and are 
under his authority, and if his sons do not contri- 
bute to their support he can force them to return 
and work in the fields. If the family is provident 
it can often combine and purchase the estate of 
an impoverished noble. The children, if studiously 
inclined, can gain scholarships aixd enter the uni- 
versities. They can become officers in the army, 
debarred only from certain expensive regiments 
where caste is still strong. The examples of Gorky 
the novelist, almost as renoAvned as Tolstoi ; of 
Theodore Schaliapin, the greatest Russian singer ; 
of Kovelin and Efiimoff, scientists, &c. ; and of many 
others, all of Avhom are sons of peasants— slaves 
until 1861— show to Avhat heights members of 
peasant families have risen. Although the average 
peasant Avorks hard and for long hours, yet holidays 
are numerous. These are all unfailingly observed, 
and often an extra day or two are taken, eA^en if 
their Avork snfters. These holidays are often simply 
times of drunken orgies ; and it will he shown 
heloAV what action the Government has taken to 
stop this national disgrace. No other peasants in 
the world, perhaps, have so many advantages. If 
they keep from vodica, none need he poor. In Avinter 
the j)easant has his oAvn wood, and need never be 
cold. If no AVork is obtainable in the towns he can 
retnnx to his home. The peasant is, to start with, 
a small landed proprietor. The GoA’^ernment does 
much to aid him in many and often diverse Avays. 
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For instance, he can use hospitals and enter many 
theatres free of charge. He i.? adaptable and in- 
telligent when he likes ; but he is generally lazy and 
dirty in his person, and has too great an appetite for 
vodka, for which he is often -willing to barter his all. 
To restrain this latter failing as far as possible was 
one of the reasons which caused the Government to 
take over the control, of the liquor-trade. 

Vodka is generally made from potatoes, though 
sometimes from maize or wheat ; and after the first 
process of manufacture contain.^ about 85 per cent, 
of wliat is termed ‘raw absolute spirit.’ By the ] 
next process this is recii'fied, -which brings the per- i 
ceiitage of the raw spirit up to about 95 per cent. 
M. de Witte’s scheme -was for the Government 
not to take over the spirits until after they had 
been distilled and rectified by private firms, -who 
would have their output limited by the Govern- 
ment demand. The rectified spirit -ivould then 
he sent to the Government factorie.s, and there 
thoroughly purified and diluted. Such an enor- 
mous undertaking could not be carried out at once 
over the whole o-f the Czar’s dominions, and it was 
decided to e.xperiment on a small scale at first. So 
in 1895 the old excise laws were repealed in certain 
eastern governments or provinces, -where Govern- 
ment factories and retail shops were started, and 
all .legal trade in vodka and other spirits was taken 
out of the hands of private persons. In 189C this 
system, -Vi'as established in the southern, -western, 
and south-western governments ; in 1897 in the 
north-western ; in 1898 in the northern (including 
St Petersburg), and in Poland. On Ist July 1902 
it was established in Western Siberia, and will be 
gradually continued over the remainder of Siberia 
in 1904. The introduction of the Government 
monopoly in country districts, where the retail 
shops are far apart, has led to some illicit distil- 
ling; but it is ruthlessly stamped out as far as pos- 
sible, and comparatively little is now carried on. 

The Government has at present about four 
hundred factories, all built to much the stxme 
pattern, and managed on the same principle in the 
most up-to-date methods. Each factory employs 
about three hundred men and four hundred women. 
The men are paid from seventeen to thirty-five 
roubles a mouth, and the women from fifteen to 
twenty- five — generous wages when one considers the 
standard of living. The employes are well looked 
after: they can obtain a dinner on the premises, 
comsisting of soup, hvas (a drink made from black 
bread), tea, and meat, for the sum of ten copecks 
(t-vvopence Imlfpenny) ; they receive free medical 
attendance, the loan* of hooks from the library, 
and other benefits. 

The work in each factory is divided into depart- 
ments. In the fi.rst the raw spirit is received, 
measured, and poured into huge tanks holding some 
thousands of gallons each. Then the spirits go 
through other departments, where they are mixed 
with water, purified by means of charcoal to re- 
duce the percentage of amyl— the poison present in 


strong liquors — to as small an amount as possible; 
until finally tbe finished vodka, which is practically 
colourless, and contains 60 per cent, of water, flows 
into the bottling- room. This Is the jiarticular 
feminine deimrtmcut, for the whole of the female, 
employees Avork at Avashing, filling, and sealing the 
bottles, and in printing and pasting on the labels. 
Not a droj) of voiUm can be legally .sold in Ilnssia 
Avbicli is not inside a bottle bearing the Govennnent 
label and seal, on Avbich is impi'e.ssed the Russian 
double-eagle. The bottles are of all sizes, the 
smallest selling for three-halfpence, of Avhich the 
halfpenny is returned for the ‘ empty.’ Tavq quali- 
ties are manufactured, and the colour of the laliel 
on the bottles denotes the difference. 

In addition to the factories, the Government has 
now some thousands of retail depots established for 
the sale of vodJea and to abolish the old drinking- 
saloons, or traUirs, Avhere excessive drinking Avas 
encouraged. These shops are very bare and un- 
inviting, Avith no place Avbere tbe customers can 
sit doAvn, as drinking on the premises is absolutely 
forbidden. They are closed at night ; and, to stop 
as far as possible tbe drunken orgies in tbe holiday- 
times, they are then open but for a .short Avbile. It 
must be remembered that, with Sundays, the holi- 
days take np about a fourth of the year. When a 
man is absolutely drunk no liquor must be supplied 
to him. The strangest fact, perhaps, about these 
depots is that the majority in the large towns are 
managed by Avomen, Avho have proved themselves 
to be generally more reliable and honest than 
the men. These Avomen are paid (in addition to 
lodgings, fuel, and light) from seven to nine hun- 
dred roubles a year, and the situations are much 
sought after. A large number of collectors are em- 
ployed to gather in the accounts from these depfits 
and -from the feAV remaining licensed taAmrns. 

Whether the second object aimed at by M. de 
Witte Avben be introduced this monopoly has been 
accomplished is still a moot point, although on the 
Avhole the evidence available seems to indicate that 
the plan has been successful. The Russian peasant 
is generally supposed to be alAways more or less in a 
state of chi'onic drunkenness ; but tbis is not so. It 
is an undoubted fact that more liquor is consumed 
per head in England than in Russia. The effects, 
hoAA"ever, are not so apparent, because tbe Rassian 
is often for Aveeks a total alistainer; but Avheu be 
does drink, be drinks to excess and reniaius drunk 
indefinitely. That i.s tbe main difference: tbe 
Russian does not drink more on tbe whole, but he. 
drinks more at a time. The great holiday seasons 
of the year, Avlien Avdiole communities drink to 
excess, have given the RimsiaiAS the unenviable 
reputation of being the most drunken peoiffe in 
the world. 

These holidays are, as before pointed ont, 
unfailingly observed. No one will Avork if he can 
help it. Although the delay of a fcAv hours may 
in harvest-time , be fatal to the crops, and their 
owners (if sober Hiemseh-es) recognise it, yet they 
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are ijowerless to hire any iielp. Still, sonietiines out 
of ‘neighbourly kiiiflness’ a connuunity will assist 
one of their number who is in urgent want of labour 
— if they can have as much vodka as they like 
free of charge. Both men and women then drink to 
excess ; but, strange to say, while the latter drink 
as much as the men, they very seldom become 
intoxicated. By closing the depots in holiday- 
times the Government hoped that the peasant wmuld 
buy his amount of vodka and drink it quietly at 
home instead of indulging to excess in the public 
taverns. It is said that in districts where the 
monopoly has been longest established the drunken- 
ness is less and the people’s savings in the Govern- 
ment banks are larger, and that there is less absolute 
ruin; for, as no credit is allowed, the peasant 
cannot, as formerly, obtain dritik on the security of 
his capital — say a cow or a horse — wdren his ready 
money is exhausted. In many places the peasants, 
on hearing that the monopoly was to be established, 
spent all their available means in buying up large 
stores of the vodka from the licensed houses — a 
characteristic attitude of a nation which is entirely 
.subjected to and very suspicious of a Government’s 
parental control ! 

One point the Government has placed to its 
■credit : it has reidaced a spirit which, Avhon manu- 
factured privately, was generally poisonous by one 
absolutely pure, and at a lower price — a doubtful 
advantage in itself, for the peasants are recognising 
that the impress of the double-eagle on the seal of 
the bottle is an absolute guarantee of the quality 
and purity of its contoirts. 

Also, in the governments where the monopoly is 
in force temperance societies, which are encouraged 
by the Government, are being formed; and since 
1898 they have been financially aided by grants 
from the vodka revenue, for out of the enormous 


amount of over two hundred million roubles 
annually received from this source about five 
million are given to these societies. With this, 
and with money derived from other sources, tea- 
rooms and cheap temperance restaurants are opened, 
libraries and evening schools are formed, and some 
hundreds of places of amusement such as theatres 
and dancing-halls and tea-gardens are conducted. 
One of the most famous of these estahlishments is 
the People’s House — or, as it is called, the Narodny 
Dom — in St Petersburg. This is a large huilding, 
with spacious ground.^, which was originally erected 
for an exhibition, and now belongs to one of these 
societies. Admission to its attractions — concerts 
and theatrical performances, with various other 
entertainments — can he obtained for ten copecks 
(twopence halfpenny), and here all classes meet, 
from the moujik to the rich merchant ; and better 
seats can be hired on payment of an extra twopence 
halfpenny or more by those who wish for greater 
comfort. These large pleasure-houses, where healthy 
amusements can he obtained for such a very modest 
outlay, could not probably exist without the Govern- 
ment subsidy. The benefits they give are obvious ; 
and as these places practically depend for their 
existence upon, and certainly in great measure owe 
their origin to, the vodka monopoly, they provide 
a good argument towards its continuance. 

[Since this article was written it is rumoured 
that owing to the amount of theft practised in 
this department and to its management proving too 
costly, the Government is considering the question 
of supervising in future the depcits and distilleries 
only and entrusting to dealers the sale to the public, 
thus saving the cost of the numerous ‘ brandy bars.’ 
Since tbe beginning of 1903 two hundred bars have 
been closed in St Petersburg alone, as the profits did 
not cover expenses.] 


THE CLOSED B O O 

CHAPTER XXIII.— TACTICS OP THE ENEMY. 



p ALTER WYMAN, a thorough-going 
man of the world, was quick of 
resource. Indeed, it was his shrewd- 
ness and clever ingenuity that had 
more than once extricated him "from 
a tight corner during his long jour- 
neys of exploration. More than once had he carried 
liis life ill his hand on that perilous trip from 
the ABiert Nyanza up to Darfur and Kordofan 
which he Ijoldly undertook for the Intelligence 
Department of the War Office prior to Kitchener’s 
march to Onidurman ; and more than once it was 
his quick foresight and promptness of action that 
had saved him. 

The picture of health, he was an ideal British 
officer, well set up, well groomed, and well clad ; and 

* Copyright, 1 904, by William Lo Queux. 


as he stood there in a suit of gray tweed and wearing 
a Panamd hat, a thoughtful frown crossed his merry 
countenance reddened by African suns. 

‘I’ll tell you what it is, Allan, old chap. 
We might to ascertain how the enemy intend to 
start their campaign. There’s something decidedly 
funny about your old Italian hunchback being 
over here. Are you quite certain you’ve made no 
mistake?’ 

‘Absolutely. Graniani has gone past with the 
Earl’ . ■ 

‘ But the latter is believed by every one in town 
to he still in India. His own servants must, of 
course, he in the know, hut the whole circumstances 
are suspicious. Now, the hunchback doesn’t Icnow 
me ; therefore I shall have a much better chance of 
following them than if yon came. They mustn’t 
know that you are here.’ 
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‘ No. Go and see wliafc tlieir game is, I ’ll remain 
hero and %vait for you. They’ve evidently gone 
through into the abbey, and will be iioldng about 
there. Keep a sharp eye on them, and we may 
learn something from their movements.’ 

‘All right,’ he answered, and without another 
word went out, closing the door after him. 

The maid came in and cleared the table. Then 
I was left alone standing at the window, the wire 
blind of wdiich fortunately prevented me from being 
scon from the street. 

An hour passed, tolled out by the mirsical bells in 
tlie tower, but my friend did not return. Something 
important was hapi>ening, no donht. 

To pass the time I took from my pocket the 
transcript of the old record, and again read it from 
beginning to end. It was a strange chapter of 
personal history— very strange. 

I made a note of various books to obtain in the 
reading-room of the British Museum in order to 
verify the statements both regarding the doings of 
the Borgias and the events in Galloway in the 
middle of the sixteenth century as recorded hy the 
old chronicles. My own antiquarian tastes told me 
that in order to properly pursue this investigation 
we must be armed with historical facts and data, 
and that in all probability these might be obtained 
either at the British Museum or at the Record 
OfRce. In the history of the Borgias I had been 
interested for years, and had read many works 
dealing with that celebrated family of prelates and 
poisoners ; but of the hiatory of Gallow'ay I confess 
that I was in almost total ignorance. 

True, I had been in Galloway shooting wdth my 
old friend Bred Fenwicke of Orailloch, when my 
eyesight -was better than it now is, oir several occa- 
sions, and had admired the wild beauties of the 
country — a district of hills, streams, and lochs, and 
full of charming spots as beautiful as any in Scotland. 
I had crossed the purple heather of Lochenbreck, 
bad traversed the giaut solitudes of Carsphaim and 
the boulder-strewn plains of Dromore, and had 
shot grouse at Shinner’s (the locale of my fi’iend 
Mr Crockett’s charming story The Lilac Sii7ibo7inet\ 
and fished the Bee for salmon at Tonglaiid Bridge 
and in the murmuring Garpal where it runs over 
its gray rocks througli the deep wooded glen in 
front of Bred Benwicke’s fine old man.sioii of Orail- 
loch ; yet as to its historic associations I had never 
before had occasion to ti’ouhle myself. 

I knew the titles of several books which, how- 
ever, I thought might assist me, and put these down 
for reference, 

But through it all — indeed, through all the day — 
thoughts of Judith Gordon, that beautiful yet tragic 
figure that had stood dose to me on the cliff beside 
the summer sea, haunted me continually. 

That she had reached Saxlingham I had no 
doubt, for I had left her in good care ; yet I could 
not forgive myself for my carelessness in not re- 
moving those gloves before taking her hand. Yet, 
indeed, it had never occurred to me that the gloves 


could absorb venom from those faded and forbidden 
folios. 

Sitting there impatiently awaiting Walter’s 
return, I reflected upon her attitude towards me, 
and saw that she held me more in terror than in 
abhorrence. 

You may duh me a fool for this piece of folly 
of the heart. Nevertheless, I tell you that, past 
master as I was in detecting feminine arts and 
wiles, this was no mere idle fancy based upon a 
sudden admiration, but a deep and genuine attrac- 
tion, such as men experience only once in their 
lives, . 

I had never lived before that hour. All my 
days — those long, weary, youthfixl days of work 
and worry in London, and those years of lazy, idle 
lotus-eating hy the Mediterranean — had been passed 
in striving and in longing, and my ideal had ever 
fled from my grasp, leaving me tantalised, athirst, 
unblessed. But everything had now altered. 
Here, in the midst of this storm and stress of 
mystery, one woman had suddenly come to me, 
and I had stood hy her side enchanted. I was not 
sorry now that the plenitude of happiness had 
so long been denied me ; I was glad that fate had 
kept me unsated. 

And Walter Wyman had warned me against her 
hy mysteriorrs hints, as though he were aware of the 
existence of some barrier to my happiness ! 

But these pages are simply pages of record, not of 
argument. 

Could my old friend’s warning be founded upon 
actual knowledge ? It seemed impossible ; never- 
theless, I knew full well that Walter Wyman was a 
man who did not lie, and, further, that he was my 
friend. What could I think? What would you 
have thought ? 

Wlien Walter re-entered the room, his clothes 
dusty aird his face pei’spiring, I saw from his coun- 
tenance that something curious had occm’red. 

‘I’ve "watched them the whole time,’ he said 
breathlesisly as he closed the door behind him. 
‘ They ’ve put up at the “ White Hart,” opposite the 
old bridge, and have been over the fields round 
about the ruins with a plan drawn on tracing- 
paper. They evidently know what they are about, 
for they haven’t been in the ruins proper at all, 
fortunately perhaps for me, fur I concealed myself 
there and watched all their movements. The old 
hunchback speaks English quite Avell.’ 

‘Speaks English !’ I cried, surprised, ‘Why, in 
Leghorn he ahvays feigned ignorance of any single 
word of English.’ 

‘Bor his own purposes, no doubt,’ laughed my 
friend. ‘Ten minutes ago I overheard him talking 
English Avith his lordship quite fluently. It seems 
as though this old Italian ha.s a plan — a tracing 
no doubt-— and from it they are locating the Avherc- 
ahouts of the treasure. They have a measuring- 
tape Avitb them, and^have taken a lot of measure- 
ments, all from tlie southern buttress of the central 
tOAver. Their measurements, hoAvever, extended 
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inixcli farther than ours— indeed right away into 
the held beyond the one where are the remains 
of the hsh-ponds. You recollect where a footpath 
crosses, and which, it appears, leads to a place 
called Anchor Church House, Avhatever that may 
be. "Well, they measured, took angles by the 
l)uttress of the tower, and here and there stuck 
into the grass little pieces of whitewashed wood 
like labels gardeners use. They’ve evidently been 
marking out the ground in a long oblong j)atch, 
and both were exceedingly careful that their 
measurements should tally exactly with what was 
given upon the plan. Lord Glenelg went about 
sounding various spots by tapping the earth with 
his cane. The latter, I discovered, was a bar of 
iron painted dark brown, and hooked to represent 
a walking-stick — a clever contrivance to escape 
attention. He evidently expected to find some 
hollow .sj)ot,’ 

‘But that is not borne out by the record left 
by old Godfrey, is it ? Why should they expect to 
discover a hollow ? ’ 

‘Ah! that’s a mystery,’ he re.sponded. *I 
merely tell you what I’ve just seen — namely, that 
they have some plan from which they are working 
in a slow, .scientific, and methodical manner, not 
in our field, but in the one beyond, in what I ’ve 
ascertained is called the Great Postland. They 
have a compass with them, and have taken proper 
bearings.’ 

‘Well, they’ll have to get the permission of the 
owner of the land before they can dig, that’s 
certain. I wonder to wliom it belongs?’ 

‘ To the Church, no douht. If we warn our friend 
the rector we’ll no douht be able to stop their 
little game, at least for the present,’ remarked 
Walter. ‘ Unless, of course, the magic of an EaiTs 
name carries mova weight than ours. Recollect 
that Lord Glenelg is a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiepraries and a well-known archaeologist.’ 

‘But why is he inve.stigating a spot that is not 
mentioned in The Closed Book?’ I cpieried. ‘This 
seems to me an independent search altogether.’ 

‘Perhap.sj hut it is directed towards the same 
end — namely, the discovery of the abbey treasure. 
Yet, wliere the hunchback obtained his plan is 
certainly a my.stery, 'Ihey marked out an oblong 
on the gi'a.ss about twenty feet long by ten feet 
broad, .and then gauged the centre of it. At the 
exact s])ot the old Italian placed a piece of news- 
2 tape.r under a big Hint which he found on the 
foot]jath, and then Look up the whitened pieces 
of wood with which he marked the ground.’ 

‘ And then ? ’ 

‘ They vaint back to the inn together, .and .as .soon 
as tliey were out of sight I cut down a hig bunch 
of nettles at the spot with my stick, and then 
moved the stone and l.)it of newspaper about fifty 
feet we,stward.’ lie laughed. 

‘So, if they malce any attt'uq)t at investigation, 
they’ll he entirely out of it,’ I remarked with 
aatisfaction. 


‘Of course. We don’t intend that they shall 
make any find, even if they po.sse.ss the missing 
leaf from The Closed Book, which seems more than 
possible.’ 

What possible connection there could be, fir.st, 
between old Graniani and the Florentine Prior, 
and, secondly, between the Earl of Glenelg and 
Graniani, was to me an entire enigma. Every one 
knew the Earl to he a man who had made arche- 
ology a profound study, for he was author of the 
standard work upon medieval domestic architec- 
ture, and posse.ssed at his seat, Twycross ILall, in 
Staffordshire, a very fine library of early printed 
books, including a sxfieudid copy of Caxton’s 
Mirrour of the World and of The Bolce of the Hoole 
Lyf of Jason, besides such treasures as The Boohe 
named Gorydale, The PrqfytaUe Bolce for Mannds 
Soule (1490), and a copy of the first hook printed 
in England, purchased at the Perkins sale ; truly 
a magnificent collection, and unique, as every 
biblioj)hile is aware. 

I listened to my friend’s description of how, 
concealed behind the crumbling ruins, he had 
watched intently every movement on the part of 
these two men so widely different in social standing 
and even in nationality. His opinion coincided 
witli mine that they li.ad returned to the inn 
to await the darkness before setting to work to 
excavate ; whereupon the question arose as to 
whether it were best to warn the rector of their 
intentions, or to allow them to proceed and watch 
the re.salt. 

To me it seemed probable that his lordship, patron 
of twenty odd livings as he was, would not deign 
to ask permission to make the search, but just 
make it in secret as he felt inclined. Certainly, 
neither of the pair had any idea of my presence 
there, or they would never have gone openly to 
work to take those measuremeixts. As matters 
now stood, we had the spot marked, while the 
scene of their investigations had been transferred 
some distance away. Even if the treasure were 
concealed in that farther field, they certainly would 
not secure it. 

‘ Well, is it worth while seeing Mr Mason and 
making an exiilauation to him ? ’ I asked. ‘ For my 
own part, I think not. We have only to watcli 
their failure.’ 

‘And if they have retained the missing leaf they 
may post up to Scotland and forestall ns there,’ 
my companion remarked dubiously. ‘ Without 
doubt the searcli about to be made here is 
tbe outcome of the curious conspiracy which is 
puzzling us.' 

‘ But why did the Prior and his acconqfiices sell 
me the Ariioldus if they mshed to retain it in 
their pos.sessioii ? ’ I asked. ‘Why did Graniani 
follow me to Florence, and watch me through llie 
church window? Why did my servant Nello warn 
me against possessing the forbidden volume, and 
why did that dark-ej'ed woman, the confidante of 
the Prior, steal it and carry it post-haste across 
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Europe, transferring it iu Paris to a second woman 
who carried it to London ? To me the whole thing 
is an enigma.’ 

A.nd to rue,’ Wyman admitted. ‘ This is certainly 
no ordinary aii'aii*. We have, however, at present 


to remain in patience and watcli. in secret the de- 
velopment of events -a development Avhich T feel 
contident will bring with it some almost unheard-of 
revelations.’ 

{To he continued.) 


T H E H E E O N. 

By Captain J. H. Baldwin. 



T is a matter of regret to all lovers 
of ornithology that so nohle a bird 
as the heron, once common througli- 
out the kingdom, has now become 
scarce — even rare — ^in some jrarts 
of the country ; and certain it 
is that hut for the puhlic spirit shown by some 
of our noblemen and landed proprietors in still 
preserving the bird, and keeping up heronries 
in their parks or private grounds, it would soon 
become extinct like the great bustard, the ruft’ 
and reeve, and many others. Some of the old 
heronries have disappeared altogether ; others, 
though still existing, are frequented by fewer 
birds. It is the old story. Gamekeepers who have 
charge of trout-streams in these times of dry-fly- 
fishing, unless strictly ordered not to destroy herons, 
will assuredly take every opportunity of shooting 
them ; and this is hardly to be wondered at, for it 
cannot be denied that a pair, or even a single heron, 
constantly frequenting a trout-river, does mischief, 
and, if permitted to continue for any length of time 
unchecked, will assuredly thin out the stock of fish. 
Moreover, the heron is a provoking bird to those 
in charge of a preserve, for having once discovered 
a spot w'here he can fish successfully, the bird will 
return again and again in spite of being scared away 
by man or dog. I am also inclined to think that 
the heron prefers a tender young trout for his 
dinner to ‘ leathery ’ tench or coarse roach, and this 
is not to be -wondered at. 

During the spring, from the middle of March or 
early in April, when herons congregate and begin 
putting their nests in order, the birds do not ivander 
far away from the heronry ; and when the young 
are hatched the parent birds are kept continuously 
at work providing food for their ravenous progeny. 
This continues till late in the summer. Having 
reared one, often two broods of young ones, and 
taught them how to provide for themselves, the old 
birds throw oif family cares and take long flights 
to some out-of-the-way spot— the banks of a river 
— where they can remain undisturbed. The heron 
loves the wilds, there to be alone, far from the 
haunts of men and noise of cities, where graceful 
willow and drooping birch shadow the stream, the 
stillness only broken by the wild cry of the curlew 
passing overhead, the harsh crex, ci’ex, crex call of the 
landrail from the water-meadow, the gentle warble 
of the little sedge-bird hidden among the reeds, 
the distant plash of a leaping trout, and the sweet 


murmur of the brook, ever gliding over its pebbly 
bed, reminding us of the poet’s charming lines : 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance 
Among my skimming swallows ; 

I niake tho netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

Here the bird will stand motionless, often balanced 
on one leg, patiently watching for aii opportunity 
for hours together, the long, gi'aceful neck carried 
bent between the shoulders, the head drawn back 
till the sharp-pointed bill almost touches tlie flow- 
ing breast-feathers, the keen eyes ever fixed on 
the moving water. No living creature beneath the 
surface, however deep down, can escape that watch- 
ful gaze 5 and presently the chance comes, in the 
shape of a hapless young trout or grayling, too 
eager in pursuit of a floating fly and unaware of 
danger until within reach of his deadly enemy. 
The heron makes a sudden, unerring stroke, with 
lightning rapidity clutches his victim, raises hi.s 
head, by a quick movement turns the little fish 
head downwards, and swallows him. 

Some of our best-known writers on ornithology, 
when describing the heron’s manner of fishing, have 
used the word transfix only, or 2>iercing through, 
■\vheii relating how the bird makes a stroke at a fish. 
I cannot helj) thinking that the above wording is 
unfortunate, even misleading, for if he is carefully 
watched it will be found that the heron seizes 
or ‘ snaps up ’ with his openefZ beak small-sized fish, 
only using the point of his bill to despatch larger 
prey. If carefully examined, the inner edge of the 
heron’s hill will he found to be slightly serrated, 
evidently intended by nature to enable the bird the 
better to hold fish. I may also mention that the 
heron is furnished with a ‘roughed’ middle claw, 
also given to him to pin down slippery eel or 
wriggling frog. 

Most anglers will now and again have noticied, 
when fishing trout-streams frequented by herons, 
dead fish, generally of large size, lying on the bank,, 
bearing the unmistakable ‘bayonet’ wound caused 
by the heron’s bill through the body, generally 
just behind the gill-cover, and it has jiuzzled many 
observers to account for this wanton waste of food 
on the part of the heron. The only excuse or 
explanation I can give is that I believe the bird, 
having in the first instance been tempted to strike 
a large-sized fish coming within reach, of his bill, has 
later discovered the prize to be too large to swallow, 
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and in conseq^uence has cast it on one side. I know 
(.(f more than one instance of a heron having been 
found lying dead, choked by a fish — in one case a 
carp, in another an eel — which the bird had endea- 
voured to swallow. Herons are also frequenters of 
marshes, but, in place of remaining motionless in 
one spot as when fishing, the crafty bird slowly 
keeps on the move, beating for game, so to speak, 
and skirting ditches, where frogs and water-newts 
al)Ound. These latter harmless tritons have an un- 
fortunate habit at certain times of the year of lying 
motionless on dead pools of w’ater, enjoying the 
warmth of the sun, or rising with a w'riggle from the 
depths to the surface, and going down again, offering 
an easy chance to their enemy. Lizards, field-mice, 
even slugs and loh-worms, are snapped up. Toads, 

I have l)een informed, the heron leaves severely 
alone, and probably this is correct, for many birds — ■ 
even snakes — will not meddle with this ‘unsavoury ’ 
reptile. Those diminutive ‘halls of flulf,’ young 
water-hen-s, are considered a honne louche by the 
heron ; and from the anxiety and distress always 
displayed by a pair of old lapwings when the great 
bird alights in a field where they have young ones, 
it is evident that the parent pewits rightfully dis- 
trust our long-legged friend. 

It has been noticed that herons will regularly- 
frequent certain rivers, lakes, or canals after their 
usual prey, but that other waters, though teeming 
with fish, and to all appearance quite as likely fish- 
ing-ground, are almost, if not altogether, neglected. 
1 think that the reason for this apparently'- strange 
Ijehaviour on the part of the bird may' he explained 
in this way : herons are all waders, but never in 
my exiierience deep w'adei'S. As a rule they ndll 
only w'alk out on to a shoal or sandbank till the 
water at the most reaches the height of their knee.s, 
and no farther ; and 1 think it 'will be found that 
rivers or canals with steep, abrupt banks, or where 
there are no shallows at the margin, are avoided 
Ity the heron because they' are unsuited to his 
manner of fishing. 

Herons generally build their nests on the tops of 
some group of Scotch firs or giant elms, or they 
select some broad horizontal bough, but generally 
on the outside of the trees — seldom with any sort 
of cover above. Some writers have described tbe 
nests as of large size, while othens have expre.ssed 
themselves to the contrary ; hut I think that 
the reason of this difference of opinion is not 
far to seek. A new nest is only a slight platform 
built of sticks and lined with dry grass, flags, and 
the like ; but, if not blown down by the wind 
(luring the winter gales, the following spring 
this saiiKs nest is put into repair by numerous 
additional sticks and with a second lining. This 
.same sy'st{mi of repairs will continue for many 
y(‘.ars in .succession, till the structure reaches a, 
; large, size. 

Th(i birds arc much given to building their nests- 
on trees grovdug on i.slands in lakes, and it is not 
difficult to understand their reason for doing, so. A 


certain amount of danger is avoided hj inhabiting 
an island, and probably the water surrounding the 
colony will contain their chief food-supply. The 
eggs, generally three or four in number, are of 
a lovely light-bliie-green tint. The young when 
hatched are helples,s, and a considerable time elapses 
before they' can take wing. I remember when a 
boy I always tbought that herons, flamingoes, and 
other long-legged birds, when seated on their nests, 
allowed their legs to dangle or hang down through 
holes in the structure ; and I recollect my curiosity, 
on first visiting a heronry during the nesting season, 
to see for my'self whether the above was a fable or 
the contrary', and how by a single peep my mind 
was set at rest when I observed several old herons 
on their nests with tlieir legs tucked under them 
after the usual manner of birds. 

It is a well-known fact, which I have witnessed 
several times, that a wounded heron with only a 
crippled wing, when driven to hay, is dangerous to 
a man or dog approaching him, as he strikes out 
furiously with his formidable beak at the face of his 
antagonist, often inflicting severe wounds. Retrievers, 
we read, have lost an eye from the blow of a lieron’s 
bill, but I regret to say that under ordinary con- 
ditions of life I have found the heron to he any- 
thing hut a brave bird ; nor in any sense can he 
; be called courageous, for I have known him to 
be harassed and bullied by winged enemies much 
smaller in size, even to quitting his nest and allow- 

■ ing the contents to he harried rather than sho-w 
a hold front and fight for tlie protectio-u of his 
home. I well remember witnessing a case in point. 

■ Many years ago I resided in the wilds of County 
i Kerry, in the sonth-west of Ireland. I was in 

the habit of occasiomilly visiting a highland loch, 
named Gloon, for fishing. In this lake there was 
a single beautiful island, in which grew a dense 
clump of hollies, and on the top of these tree.s, 
and at a height of only eight or ten feet from the 
ground, a small colony of herons had established 
themselves. It was in the month of April. I had 
i visited the heronry in the forenoon, and later 
j in the day' was trolling for salmon at a distance 
i of only a few hundred yards from this island, 

I when my attention was attracted by loud cries 
from the direction of the heronry, and on looking 
round I saw a ixiir of hoodie-crows (birds that 
breed in that part of the British Isles) chasing, 
buffeting, and bullying five or six old herons 
which they evidently had first driven from off 
their nests. 

After closely jmrsning the herons to a con- 
siderable height, where the latter remained igno- 
miniously circling round and uttering their harsh 
qiiarchcvias of alarm, the villainous pair of marauders, 
dived down to the unguarded nests, and presently 
deliberately flew across to the mainland, each with 
a heron’s egg in his hill. Again, when recently 
staying, at Penshurst, where formerly a strong 
heronry had been established, I was informed that 
the herons quitted the- spot many years ago hi 
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consequence of jackdaws, as also rooks, constantly 
interfering with and l)ullying them, the jackdaws 
carrying off the eggs with impunity. 

In former times, more especially during the reign 
of James I and his successors, hawking the heron 
was one of the favourite sports of the day. Herons 
were termed ‘royal’ birds, and were strictly pre- 
served. We find that herons always appeared on 
the banqueting hoard, and any one killing a heron 
became liable to a severe punishment. Hawking 
has nowadays almost died out in this country ; 
hut many years ago, when quartered with my regi- 
ment in the Agra and Aligarh district of Northern 
India, and out with my gun, I several times came 
across parties of native gentlemen, mostly Moham- 
medans, engaged in hawking. In those days most 
rajahs and men of position included a falcouer wdth 
his assistants in their retinue, and the falcons used 
for killing game, herons, and the like were most 
admirably trained for the purpose. A large-sized 
hawk, called the hliyrie, was generally used for 
wildfowl, the bird mucb resembling, if not identical 
with, our peregrine ; and, just as amongst our fore- 
fathers, the hen falcon, always the larger in raptorial 
birds, was chiefly flown at the heron, while the 
male falcon, the tiercel — the ladies’ hawk in. olden 
times — was reserved for smaller game. The native 
falconers fully recognised the heron as one of the 
best birds for affording sport. The usual way of 
proceeding was to quietly approach some lake or 
jlml, as these swamps are called in India ; and, 
unlike the old method of English hawking, a 
falcon was first let loose to circle overhead, and 
then a few heaters were sent to rouse the game. 
Probably the first to rise above the cover would be 
a flight of heavy duck. In an instant the bhjrie 
would dart after them, endeavouring to approach 
from below and force the birds to ascend in the 


air, when the falcon would follow, and if once 
he could rise above the fugitives he would probably 
dash one of them to the earth by a single blow 
of his powerful talons — the hind-rlav:, not the 
bill, as is often imagined, being brought into 
play. Presently a heron would be roused from the 
reeds and slowly fly up in his usual lethargit; 
manner, But immediately he became aware of tlie 
approach of his enemy the hhyrie, the bird’s whole 
manner changed in marvellous fashion; from a 
slow-moving, sluggish creature he instantly became 
surprisingly active, circling round and roi;nd, and 
rapidly ascending in spiral turns higher and higher 
in the air— a beautiful sight to watch, the bird 
endeavouring by every means in his power to keep 
above his oppressor ! — till often the pair reached 
a great height, but generally speaking with one 
result. The heron , w'onld tire and the falcon 
obtain the upper baud and make his stoop, not 
striking the heron as he would a wild-duck, 
but clutching his prey ; and the pair, a mass of 
writhing feathers, would slowly come down to the 
ground. Then we all rushed itqi, the falconer in 
front, knowing full well the danger his favourite 
would he in from his powerful antagonist. Often 
valuable hawks have been struck dead, pierced 
through the body by a single blow from the heron’s 
bill. 

I may, however, mention in conclusion that 
native falconers, wdien I asked them whether there 
was any danger to their birds from the heron’s bill 
when they were high up m the shj and the twm were 
at cloise quarters, invariably replied in the negative, 
asserting that until the two, locked together, reached 
the ground the heron never made an attempt to 
strike his 02:>ponent. Though contrary to popular 
opinion and to representations by our artists, I 
believe the above to be the truth. 


AUNT MARY. 


jERE,’ said Whitworth, ‘is a most 
abusive letter from Partridge. He 
\vants to know why Kitty is not at 
St Moritz.’ 

There was just a faint sugges- | 
tion of malice in the speaker’s 
tone; but Aunt Mary quite overlooked that. She 
had appeared dreadfully troubled and worried the 
last few days. Kitty had not been nearly so well, 
either. 

‘ 1 cannot sec my way to it,’ she cried. ‘ It will 
be dreadfully expensive. If it Avere somewhere in 
the direction of Cornwall, for instance.’ 

‘St Moritz is not Corn-wall,’ Whitworth said 
sapicntly. 

‘But, James, it will cost quite two hundred 
pounds. Where is the money to come from ?’ 

‘ You don’t want any money. You must both go 


to St Moritz as Walter’s guests. I shan’t be there, 
because I ’m off to Brazil in a day or two. And a 
good thing, too, seeing that I am down to my last 
feAv ijounds.’ 

Aunt Mary protested that the idea was indelicate. 
She believed that such things were done in mode™ 
society. She had heard of dreadful cases where 
poor brides owed their trousseaiux to wealthy 
husbands. 

If Walter and Kitty were married it Avoid d he 
I altogether a different matter. 

Miss Bentley spoke sloAvly and Avith disdain for 
modern innoAmtion. WhitAVorth Avas half-amu.sed, 
I half-inclined to respect her prejudices. But some- 
thing would haAm to be done, and he said .so 
bluntly. 

‘I fancy I have found a way,’ Miss Bentley saitl 
presently. A pink spot burned on either cheek. ‘ 1 
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ain going to Ambermoutli presently, and when I 
return 1 shall be able to speak more definitely.’ 

Shu went oft! presently in her best gray silk and 
her sable cloak that had come down from a bygone 
generation, and wearing a black bonnet of the 
severest Puritan style. It was no shock to her 
jn’ide that she travelled to Ambermoutli in the 
carrier’s cart, which she graced as if it had been 
a barouche-and-pair. 

A little later James Whitworth swung into 
Ambermouth with his long, free stride and his easy 
air, and made his wajr without the slightest regard 
for appearances in the direction of the side-door 
of a jeweller’s shop over which hung the familiar 
trident of brass balls. 

He swaggered into one of the dark little closets 
of the pawnbroking department as if he had visited 
ids bank for the purpose of drawing a large deposit. 

‘Diamond ring,’ he said, ‘repeater watch, chain. 
I’ve had eighty pounds on the ring alone lots of 
times. I want a hundred and fifty pounds alto- 
gether. Look sharp.’ 

Tlie keen-eyed man behind the counter gave a 
searching glance at the valuables. Then he nodded 
cheerfully. An assistant was attending to a customer 
in the next box. He came along to the manager 
with a diamond-and-ruby frame inside of which was 
an excpiisite miniature. 

‘Lady wants a couple of hundred on this,’ he 
whispered hoarsely. 

Whitworth fairly gasped. The miniature in the 
lovely setting was quite familiar to him. The 
manager of the establishment shook his head. 

‘Not worth it,’ he said. ‘Probably fetch more 
money at Christie’s ; l)ut too risky for us to advance 
more than a hundred upon.— -Your name, sir? 
James Whitworth ? Will you have the money in 
notes or gold ? ’ 

Whitworth elected for notes, which he carelessly 
stuffed in his pocket. He strode into the street 
and w'aited with confidence for the coming of the 
person he expected to see. A moment later and 
Miss Bentley emerged with a face of crimson and 
eyes full of tears. AVhat an effort it had cost her 
to enter a pawnbroker’s she alone knew. 

‘What were you doing in there?’ she asked 
indignantly. ‘Such a disgrace for Walter] Just 
think if anybody had seen you ! ’ 

She had quite forgotten herself ; she was always 
thinking of other people. 

‘ So 1! have found you out ! ’ YHiitworth said 
coolly. ‘There’s pride for you ! My word, if any- 
body had recognised you coming from that place ! 
IMary Bentley in a pawnbroker’s 1 The mind reels 
.at the mere suggestion. Mary, I think you are the 
best and dearest little woman in the world.’ 

‘Don’t!’ Miss Bentley faltered. ‘If you only 
knew what I have endured ! But I Avas shocked to 
recognise your voice.’ 

‘Were you? My dear girl, I am quite used to 
it. Nobody has more ups and downs than a 
■mining-engineer. My last job Avas a short one, and 


I had been out of collar for months before this. 
Now that I am off to Brazil I need monej". Now, 
Avhich is best— to go sponging on friends Avho may 
never be repaid, or raise money honestly on your 
OAvn property ? I am glad of the accommodation ; 
the paAvnbroker has done an excellent stroke of busi- 
ness. There is nothing to be ashamed of.’ 

Aunt Mary shook her head sadly. The paAvn- 
broker represented to her the hist signpost on the 
broad road to ruin. She little realised hoAV often 
the prosperous of to-day have availed themselves of 
that friendly aid. 

‘The miniature was Avorth the amount you asked,’ 
WhitAvorth said dryly. ‘You may ftush and tremble, 
my dear Mary, but I never admired you quite so 
much as I do at this moment. It must have been 
a dreadful thing for you to violate your feelings 
in the AV'ay you have. But I ’m glad jmu didn’t 
part Avith the miniature of Marie Stuart, because 
there is another AA'ay out of the difficulty.’ 

‘ What do you mean by that ? ’ Aunt Mary asked, 
trembling violently. 

‘Never mind for the present. When Ave come 
to have an explanation presently, Ave shall both 
have something to confess. And yet I am sure that 
the recording angel Avill drop a tear on our indis- 
cretion as he did on that of Uncle Toby.’ 

There Avas a suggestion of fear in the eye that Miss 
Bentley turned on WhitAvorth. He Avas AAdiistling, 
Avith his hands stuck deep in his pockets, Avhilst his 
companion fairly trotted along by his side. 

‘ I ’m Avalking too fast for you,’ he said. ‘ We ’ll 
harm a cab home.’ 

‘Ahvays so fearfully extravagant,’ Aunt Mary 
gasped. 

‘Not a bit of it. Pocket full of money and a 
good appointment before me. You have to-day 
seen an object-lesson in thriftiness. I don’t care a 
rap for a gold AA'^atch, and diamond rings for men I 
abhor. But in a moment of prudence I bought both. 
What is the consequence? I am in a position to 
raise a large loan on strict business lines Avithout 
being under an obligation to my one. I ’ve got to 
send off a telegram to Partridge saying that you 
start for St Moritz on Saturday.’ 

■ ‘ But, my dear James, so far as I can see Eh, 

Avhat an impulswe man he is ! ’ 

‘Well, that’s done,’ WhitAA’orth said cheerfully as 
he came doAAui the steps of the post-office. ‘You 
think you are not going on Saturday ? lly dear 
Mary, mdess . something entirely unforeseen occuivs, 
the journey is inevitable. Oh ! you designing, 
wicked AAmman, I have found you out at last.’ 

‘ I haA'e done nothing to be ashamed of, James.’ 

‘Of course you haven’t. You have acted magni- 
ficently. At the same time, a j udge Avould say some 
severe things to you if he kneAv as much as I do. 
Here’s our cab. — Grey Gables, Anscombe, driver. — 
Mary, Avill you answer me a question ?’ 

‘ Certainly, if the answer is not too difficult.’ 

‘ Nothing of the kind,’ WhitAvorth said. He bent 
foi’Avard Avith a mischievous look in his eyes. ‘ All 
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I \vant to Icnow is vliat you have done with that 
Icittci' you found iu the third volume of Colin’s 
luaimaciript music compositions.’ 


CHAFnOE X. 

Ss^^ailTTr and Walter were seated with their 
C heads close together by the organ. Whit- 

worth had just airily proclaimed the fact 
that he would be off in the morning, and 
that it was rather a good thing, seeing that the 
others were leaving for St Moritz on Saturday. 

‘That is, if Aunt Mary can get read}’',’ he con- 
cluded. 

‘ I shall be quite ready,’ Miss Bentley said, as if 
the words hurt her. 

‘Then come along with me,’ Whitworth cried. 
‘We’ll go into the dining-room and woidc out the 
whole thing. A seasoned traveller like myself can 
put you up to all the tips. Come along, and leave 
these young people to themselves.’ 

Miss Bentley followed slowly. Her face was pale 
and her eyes heavy with tears. Whitworth care- 
fully closed the dining-room door. 

‘ Now, where is that letter 1 ’ he asked curtly.. 

Very slowly Aunt Mary took a letter fi’om, her 
pocket. Her face flamed scarlet. 

‘ Ja.mes,’ she w'hispered, ‘I did it for the. best.’ 

‘ God bless the woman i I know you did,’ Whit- 
worth burst out. ‘ I suppose you found out quite 
by accident, and decided that it was best to keep the 
secret. And yet you knew perfectly well that it 
■vV'ould have ousted Walter from here.’ 

‘Yes, I knew that. When my father was going 
blind I did all the work of his office for him. I am 
more than half a lawyer myself. If I had men- 
tioned this letter ’ 

‘ Walter would never have come here at all.’ 

‘ Oh yes, he would, James. Y ou see, I never found 
the letter until after Walter came here. I meant 
to be cold and polite to him, but he •won my heart 
from the first. And when he called me “Aunt 
Mary ” and kissed me I was concpiered. I said lie 
was like his mother. But that wasn’t the truth. 
The reason why I took to him was because he so 
reminded me of you when you were his age.’ 

Whitworth rubbed his right eye violently. He 
took Miss Bentley’s hand and carried it to his lips. 
His voice was just a little unsteady. ‘Always 
the best and dearest of women ! ’ he murmured. 
‘Ahvays,’ 

* James, don’t he foolish,’ Aunt Mary said, ci*ying 
softly. ‘ The boy went straight to my heart. Then, 
when I was looking for some mxisic for Kitty, I 
found the letter. It was from Colin to Mr Benu, 
but when written I can’t say. Perhaps it was 
written before the will was made— the will in 
Walter’s favour, I mean — in which case’ 

‘ It was written after the will in Walter’s favour, 
as I shall prove to you presently. Now- will you 
read the letter aloud I ’ 


It was a letter written on a sheet of business 
paper and headed ‘ Grey Gables, ^?'o.dnesday,’ with- 
out further heading and minus a date : 

‘ Mv DEAii — I have given your letter my 

careful consideration, and I have at length come to 
the conclusion that you are right and 1 am wrong. 
When I made my will two years ago, leaving every- 
thing to my brother James iu trust for Ida son 
Walter on the latter attaining his majority, I am 
prepared to admit now that I was carried away 
by the glamour of my brother’s bravery in Spain. 
Acting on that impulse, I allowed myself to commit 
a gross act of injustice against my adopted daughter 
Kathleen Evershed. 

‘My brother I have long since fovgiveir for the 
great wrong he did me. He is capable of looking 
after himself. His son, I hear, is a genius, and 
would perhaps be spoilt by too much prosperity. 
Let him make his Avay in the world. 

‘ This, then, is my will iu little. I instruct you to 
draw up a new testament, leaving everything to my 
adopted daughter, Kathleen Evershed, with a legacy 
of one thousand pounds to my nephcAv Walter’. 
Return the Avill so that I can sign rvithout delay. 
—Yours very faithfully, Colin Whitwokth.’ 

‘Now, Avhy did you suirpress that letter?’ Whit- 
worth asked. 

‘ I am coming to that,’ Miss Bentley explained. 
‘ It is not dated. It might have referred to one of 
the last half-dozcir previous wills made by your 
brotlier Colin.’ 

‘ Turn it over,’ Whitworth suggested. ‘ It is 
written on the hack of a letter from Benn asking 
how much longer the recipient is going to j^rolong 
an act of injustice. That letter of Benn’s was dated 
17th Septeinhor 1900, trvo years after the rrull rvas- 
signed. Now, if that letter came before a judge, 
and be Avas assured of the soirndness of mind of 
my brother at the time he Avrote it, it is pretty cer- 
tain that the Avill of September 1900 Avould he set. 
aside and that letter ordered to stand in its place.’ 

‘ Really ! ’ Miss Bentley cried, aghast. ‘ I — I 
never thought of that.’ 

‘ And yet I am merely stating a fact. That letter 
is absolutely signed by the \A'ould-be testator, setting 
out his ultimatum deliberately. Why, the draft of a 
Avill in the handwriting of a mere lawyer’s clerk has 
been alloAved to stand before iioaa’. And yet you 
kncAv of this — you kneAv that if you only produced 
that document Walter Avould have stood aside and 
Kitty would haAm taken his place.’ 

‘Stop!’ Miss Bentley cried. ‘I did know of 
this, I found the letter before you did, and in the 
same Avay. — looking for music for Kitty. It Avas a 
great shock to me ; hut after careful consideration I 
decided to do nothing. And AA’hy ? Because I AA’as 
absolutely and sincerely convinced that Kitty’s days- 
were numbered. Again, that letter i.s not a Avill in 
the strict sense of the Avord. OthecAvise I would 
never have behaved as I haA'e done. Kitty Avas 
dying, No harm could possibly be done by holding 
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luy tongue. ICitty was dying. The rest mattered 
nothing. And iiere was Walter, the boy who so 
strongly reminded me of you, on the thre.shold of 
his career. If you could only have .seen his pure 
delight in the beauties of the old place! All his 
dreams were realised. And you were ,so proud of 
him. I n'a.s proud of him. I had not the heart 
to dispel tho.se dreams. And so I held my peace.’ 

Again Whitworth kissed the speaker’s hand. 
‘But Kitty,’ he urged. ‘Kitty came back from 
the grave. Surely, you should have spoken thm. 
The money was morally all her own.’ 

‘ Too late, James. My jirejudices were too strong 
for me. And I alway.s had the miniature in the 
diamond setting to fall back upon. All this time I 
had not the slightest idea that you knew of the 
letter; and James, James’ 

Maiy Bentley’.s face lighted u]3 suddenly ; she 
smiled behind her tears. Whitworth smiled too, in 
an unsteady fa,shion. 

‘It’s coming,’ he said. ‘My turn was bound to 
come. Go on.’ 

‘James, you are wor.se than I am,’ Aunt Mary 
cried. * I uin an angel of purity compared with you.’ 

‘Well, everybody knows that,’ Whitworth said 
coolly. ‘ Pray, proceed.’ 

‘ You found the letter as ■wcdl as myself. You 
knew that Kitty was morally entitled to everything 
here. And yet you kept the secret. You allowed 
iny fooli.sh prcyudice to stand in the way of Dr Par- 
tridge’s cure, wheii a word from you would have 
made everything (luite smooth. Was it for your 
hoy that 

‘ Fo, I ’m hanged if it. was,’ Whitworth cried. ‘ It 
was for Kitty’s sake. Oh, I am quite as guilty as 
you are, pei’haps more so. But you refused to see 
Partridge ; you declared that all that could he done 
had been done, and that Kitty must die in the 
orthodox fashion. Then I played my strong card. 
As Kitty’s legal guardian, I insisted upon having my 


own way’j and you had to yield. That ’s why I said 
nothing about the letter. If I had mentioned it 
you could have defied me, and ’- — 

‘And Kitt}’- would have died,’ Aunt Mary 
whisi^ered. 

‘I’m afraid she would. It seemed to me that 
here was the typical case where the end justified the 
means. Mary, let us forgive one another.’ 

Their hands met acims the table, and they 
smiled. They would he firm friends to the finish 
now, hut nothing move. The old lumance was dead 
and buried, hut the fragrance of it lingered, and 
would s^veeten their live.s to the end. 

‘ It is best as it is,’ Mary said softly, and this was 
the requiem. They were sitting very quietly when 
the young people came in, 

‘Your father leaves us to-morrow,’ Aunt Mary 
said in the same quiet fashion ; ‘ and on Saturday 
we start on our journey. You smile, Walter. Well, 
my prejudices have vanished Sit down, you two, 
and I will tell you a story.’ 

She told the tale in her own simple way. She 
passed the letter from one to the other. 

‘This is not really a will 1’ Kitty asked. ‘No. 
And it makes little diftereiice whether the property 
belongs to Walter or me. Mine is thine, and thine 
is mine. And now we can settle all disputes like 
this.’ 

She rolled u]) the letter quickly and dropped it 
into the glowing heart of the wood-fire. The quick 
spurt of blaze fell on the Romneys and Lelys, 
who seemed to smile down approvingly. Aunt 
Mary raised a mittened hand in protest. 

‘I feel so well to-night,’ Kitty said; ‘so strong 
and happy. Aunt Mary, you are the sweetest and 
dearest w'oman in the world. And I am going to 
get well for the sake of those who love me.’ 

‘ Amen to that ! ’ cried Whitworth. ‘ Amen to 
both, say L’ 

THE Em 


THE WIIISTLEKS OF GOMEBA. 



^^IFTY miles off the beaten track of a 
great steamship highway, yet full 
two hundred years behind the inarch 
of present-day progress, lies Gomera, 
the sixth in size and importance 
of the seven, Canary Islands. The 
crowd of British tourists that yearly turns Las 
Palmas and Orotava into an Atlantic Riviera takes 
little or no note of the outlying islets, since they 
have no hot;ols and — so far as the ordinary tourist 
knows — no ‘sights.’ Yet Gomera, at all events, 
can show a wonder second to no curiosity of the 
archipelago, in its ancient custom of talking across 
almost incredible distances of mountain by means 
of the ‘whistling language.’ 

Curiously enough, very little of this remarkable 
custom is known, or indeed believed, in Grand 


Canary or Tenerife. Local books of travel refer to 
the alleged existence of such a power in the most 
cautious manner ; visitors to the fa.shionable islands 
dismiss with an incredulous laugh the statement 
that a Gomera native can whistle a long conversa- 
tion with a comrade four miles away ; and even the 
very few travellers who take the slow but comfort- 
able interinsular boat round to Palma, Gomera, and 
Hierro believe little, because they hear nothing in 
their short stay of a few hours in port concerning 
the whistlers' of the island. Yet it is knonm. that 
this strange art is of old existence in the Canarie.s. 
The Guanehes — the original inhabitants of the 
islands, Awho were conquered by the Spaniards 
during the fifteenth century— seem to have been 
almost entirely a pa.storal nation; and it u'as out 
of the constant necessity of signalling and speaking 
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to one another across the nuinherless ravines of 
the islands that the custom of Avhistling gradually 
arose. Originally all the islands knew the art; 
but it has now died out among the Canaries, except 
in Gomera. It exists also in Africa, among the 
natives of the Atlas Mountains, from whom, indeed, 
the ancient Canarians may originally have obtained 
the germ of the idea, since there was undoubtedly 
a good deal of emigration to the islands from the 
African mainland during the Middle Ages. 

There is a brief mention of the whistling language 
in a letter addressed to the Royal Society of Lon- 
don about the year 1650 by Dr Sprat, Bishop of 
Rochester, That acute in(]^uirer states that he met 
an Engllshniaii in Tenerife udio had been made deaf 
for fifteen days by a Guauche native whistling into 
his ear. The story is certainly rather ‘tall;’ but 
any one who has ever heard a Gomera whistle of the 
present day can at least believe that deafness for 
an hour or two might he the result of such an 
infliction. The pre.Hent writer has been seriously 
assured by a Spanish hotelkeeper in Santa Cruz 
de Tenerife that a Gomera girl once employed 
as kitchen-maid in the hotel had been frefpiently 
known to mount a hill behind the town and whistle 
to her lover in Laguna, nearly five miles away ; the 
lover invariably appearing in Santa Cruz, vid the 
electric tram, in less than an hour after the signal ! 
Whether the above incident is to he believed or not 
(and it is at least not outside the realm of possibility), 
there can be no doubt that the Gomera ialaude.rs ' 
have an extraordinary power of throat and lung, 
probably due to some special development of a 
hereditary kind. 

Gomera is two days’ journey from Tenerife as the 
interinsular boat goes round by Palma. Leaving 
Santa Cruz de Tenerife on a Wediresday night, and 
lying all Thursday in Santa Cruz de la Palma, one 
reaches Gomera early on the Friday morning. The 
boat only stays a few hours in port, and calls hut 
once a week. There is no really decent accommoda- 
tion on the island, though it is fifteen by thirteen 
miles, and has a popnlation of fourteen thousand. 
The climate, however, is perfect for camping out at 
all seasons of the year, rain being very rare, and 
the nights being almost as warm as the days. 

San Sebastian, the tiny port and cajiital, is 
a strangely wild, desolate, forsaken-looking spot, 
lying in tlie mouth of a huge, barren ravine, and 
surrounded by dusty palm-trees shaking endlessly to 
the ever-blowing trade-wind. A square old fortified 
tower stands up in the middle of the low, flat-roofed 
houses — relic of the days when rough adventurers 
took this route to the golden Spanish Main, and 
were little particular as to what they took besides. 
The dark, sleepy, somewhat ugly church is famous 
as the last building of the Old World entered hy 
Columbus before he sailed away across the unknown 
seas beyond. The great discoverer put in at San 
Sebastian for water, and, before leaving the island, 
went to the. church to ask the blessing of Heaven 
upon the voyage then commencing. Not much of 


the building remains unchanged since 1492; hut 
there is at least enough to create an atmosidiere 
of historical interest about what would otherwise 
he a very ordinary little Spanish chapel. 

We try to obtain mules or horses here, and have 
probably considerable difficulty in doing so. The 
sun smites, the beggars swarm, and unwholesome- 
looking children, curiously degenerate and malicious 
in expre.ssion, harass the visitors like clouds of flies. 
It is a relief to ride away out of the town and plod 
slowly up the rough mountain bridle-track which 
lies beyond. There are iro roads in Gomera, and 
the hridlc-paths are so steep that saddles are sure 
to slip over the shoulders or quarters of the mules 
unless u'eH secured b}'' breast-girth and crupper. 

With the help of an experienced friend we have 
succeeded in finding a muleteer who kiiows the 
whistling-language; but, in reply to our broken 
Spairish requests for a disj)]ay, he tells us that we 
must wait until we get up among the hills and meet 
with some oiie else who understands the dlvando, 
or whistling. So we ride on for an hour or two, 
through a strange wilderne.ss of volcanic clefts 
and gorges, unspeakably Lintalising to would-be ex- 
plorers who have but half a day to spare. The 
Giant’s Causeway is ‘not in it’ with many of the 
outcropping ranges of basaltic pillars that we pass 
hy ; we ride among spires of black upstanding rock 
perched in impossible j)lacos at incredible angles; 
we see huge gloomy glens winding away into the 
dark hearts of unknown hills, balustraded at every 
turn with giant balcoziies of twisted columns — 
a very Dantean Inferno of wild and forbidding 
forms. The candelabrum cactus (Miphorbia canari- 
ensis) spreads its gaunt grayish arms, each tipped 
with a crimson star of blossom, on the roughest and 
most barren of the rocky shelves. Its nature does 
not belie its ugly, kraken-like aiipearance; for a 
single drop of its sap will burn the flesh like fire 
and almost destroy the eye into which it may 
unluckil)’’ have fallen. There are rich woods and 
green valleys farther inland; hut time will not 
allow us to visit them. We have come up for the 
dlmndo only, and we should by now have reached 
a spot where a signal may be heard and answered 
from the hills. 

The an-iero scans the slopes to right and left ; hut 
there is no one in sight. Still, there may be some 
I one out of sight; so he places his two forefingers 
together at an angle of forty-five degrees, puts them 
in his mouth, and begins to call. 

That is indeed a whistle! It seems almost in- 
credible that no instrument helps in its production, 
as we hear it rise and swell, shriller and louder, 
and shriller and louder yet, piercing our very brains 
■with its keenness, and speeding like an arrow of 
sound far away into the distance, over the deep 
ravines and up the stony terraces, right into the 
heart of the hills. The whistler stops at last, and 
holds up his hand for silence. All hold their breath 
to listen as out of the far distance, from some 
invisible creature hidden among the heights, conies 
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a tiny silvery reply, thin as the ghostly shrilling of 
a hat or the distant pipe of a inosqnito. The call 
has been answered. 

The muleteer listens, with his head cocked on one 
side like a fox-terrier, to locate the sound, and when 
it stops he begins to talk in whistles, evidently 
using the echoes of the rocky mountain-walls to 
catch and toss onward his calls with wonderful 
skill. It seems to be a sort of Morse whistling code, 
elaborated into long calls, short calls, high and low 
calls, dropping and rising inflections, and curiously 
iirticulated calls like a mingling of bird-notes and 
human words. The poAver of the Avhistle is marvel- 
lous, but still more notable are its intensity and 
carrying force; one cannot but feel that those 
clothyard shafts of sound would spit a man from 
breastbone to spine if he came in the AAvay of their 
[light! 

The short sentence Avith AAdiicli our muleteer 
begins is ansAvered by a long one ; another is re- 
plied to at greater length, and a third elicits quite 
a complicated and emphatic reply. The Avhistler 
translates : 

‘I say to them, “Hoav many are you?” and they 
ansAver, “We are tAVo, up in the hills.” I say, 
“What are you doing?” and they answer, “We are 
very busy; Ave have done much aa'oi'Ic cutting grass.” 
Then I say, “ I have got tAVO English here ;” and 
they say, “ Ask them Avill they buy our cow ; Ave 
Avill bring it down for them to see.” ’ 

The ‘English’ burst out laughing at this neAv 
variant on the ‘ nation of shopkeepers,’ and explained 
that cows — 'especially Canarian coavs — Avere not the 
sort of souvenir they generally carried home from 
an excursion, but that they Avould not mind buying 
some milk if the coav could he brought doAvn. 


More AA’histling, more replying, and then Ave set 
off, haA'ing arranged that the proprietors of the coav 
should Avalk down toAvards us, Avhile Ave rode up 
toAA’ards them. We were going at a smart mule- 
AA'alk all the way, and the cattle-OAAuiers Avere pro- 
bably hastening lest they should miss tlic rare and 
precious Ausitors; but it was nearly three-quarters 
of an hour before the meeting took place. We 
calculated that the AAdiistlers must have been over 
three miles away in a direct line Avhen they fir.st 
answered our muleteer’s call — not an amazing feat 
of ailvandOf but still a remarkable one; especially 
as my companion told me that the best Avbistlers 
never used their fingers, as our muleteer had 
done, and that he AA^as probably rather an inferior 
performer. 

The Avhistlers answered exactly to their OAvn de- 
scription Avhen they appeared. There AA'ere tu'o of 
them; they had reaping-hooks, and they brought 
a milch cow, with Avhich they Avere very anxious to 
trade. 

‘ Is the silvando much used in Gomera?’ Ave asked 
our guide. 

‘Yes, much, in the mountains,’ he ansAA'ered. 
‘There are many in the toAvns who do not knoAv 
it, and the old men are better whistlers than the 
young. Yes, the Avomen Avhi.stle too, and they can 
he heard as far as Ave can.’ 

It seems certain, on the Avhole, that the silvando 
is beginning to decline ; but time moves sloAAdy in 
Gomera, and even another couple of generations 
Avill hardly see the extinction of the custom. It 
is to be hoped that, before it becomes uncommon 
and difficult to hiA^estigate, .some scientific inquiry 
may be made into the history and nature of this 
most curious art. 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND AETS. 



THE AVHIIEHEAD TOBPEDO. 

HE notion of destroying shipping by 
means of floating explosives is by no 
means so neAV as some pensons are 
apt to think, for contriA^ances of this 
nature were employed at the siege 
of Rochelle nearly three centuries 
ago. But it AASis during the American Civil War 
that tlie torpedo, as it came to be called, first gained 
iiotorietA’’, for by. its aid no feAver than thirty-nine 
of the Federal .ships Avere de.stroyed. From that 
time tor]3edo-boats date, for the American Govern- 
ment Avas quick to see the importance of this 
method of naval Avarfare, and Imilt vessels for 
its development. The modern Whitehead torpedo 
is a mo.st beautifully constructed inacliine, and it is 
a slur on OAir boasted civilisation that so much 
ingenuity and skill should Inu’e been devoted to 
the Avholc.sale destruction of life and property. 
Shaped like a fi.sh, it is made of steel. It is driA^en 


through the water by tAvo propellers Avorldng by 
compressed air, and the detonating charge at its 
head consists of more than one hundred pounds 
of gun-cotton. An ingenious application of the 
gyroscope causes the torpedo, Avhich is about five 
yards long, to keep a straight line tOAvards its goal, 
and it can be relied upon to keei^ at a fixed distance 
beneath the surface of the AA'ater— about ten feet. 
Since torpedo-nets were hung around battleshii:)s 
for their protection the torpedoes haAm been 
furnished Avith a scissors device for making their 
Avay through such obstructions, and nets are there- 
fore noAV rendered useless. The cost of an ordinary 
torpedo is fiA-e hundred jpounds, and its weight is 
half a ton. 

MOTOR-OMNIBTJBES. 

At a meeting of the Scottish Automobile Club 
held in Edinburgh a paper on ‘ Motor-Omnibu,se.s 
and TraniAvays’ AA’^as read by Mr John Stirliug, 
of Granton, in Avhich he expressed the opinion 
that the subject Avould at an early date 
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become one of oarncsfc public discussion. He con- 
sidered tliat tram-cars constituted a xjerpetual street 
obstruction, and as tiuui ^vcnt on congestion and 
attendant street dangers would multiply unless a 
remedy wore (puicidy found. He believed tliat tlie 
motor-omnibus was destined to displace existing 
tramways in crowded citie.s. It was free from the 
serious disadvantage of a tramway service depend- 
ing for its power upon a central station. Recent 
improvements bad brought motor-omnibuses into 
prominence as reliable means of commercial loco- 
motion, and he thought that this fact should be 
widely known. It may be mentioned in connection 
with this matter that the Great Western Railway 
Comjrany have opened up a service of road motor- 
cars between certain stations on their line and 
villages which hitherto have been difficult of 
access. These cars carry from fourteen to sixteen 
passengers, with accommodation for luggage, parcels, 
and bicycles. They are fitted with twenty horse- 
power petrol-engines, which enable the vehicles to 
ascend hills of considerable gradient. Only a few 
of these railway omnibuses arc at present in opera- 
tion, but it is intended within a short time to 
extend the service considerably. 

SCTJIiPTTJEE BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 

An invention which has recently been shown at 
the Royal Society, London, is attracting much atten- 
tion among photographers, for it aims at pu'odncing 
by means of the camera hiis-reliefs from living 
models ; and the examples of the work which we 
have had an opportunity of examining indicate a 
high measure of success. The system pmrsued by 
the inventor, Signor Carlo Raese, depends upon the 
circitmstance that a thick layer of gelatine which 
has been treated with a bichromate salt, if exj)oscd 
under a negative to light, will be deprived of its 
property of swelling on the application of water in 
pro])ortion to the amount of light which various 
parts of the surface receive. Such an image in 
slight relief is the basis of the woodbiirytypc and 
some other rex)roductive processes ; but Signor Baese 
exaggerates this relief so as to arlapt the method to 
the xjroduction of medals, plaques, and the like, by 
illuminating the model with a wedge-shaped beam 
of electric light, so that the more prominent parts 
(say, of a profde head) will receive the most light, 
while there is a gradual diminution of its intensity 
as the background is reached. By this means the 
ultimate amount of relief on the swelled gelatine 
which is used as a mould for the medallion to be 
produced is greatly increased. This is necessarily 
a very bare outline of the process, which, we believe, 
has before it a i^romising future. 

RAIL-WELBIHG. 

It \ised to be stated in some of the old school- 
books, as an instance of the expansion of iron under 
the influence of heat, that tire metals on a given 
stretch of railroad were so many hundred feet 
longer in summer-time than they were in winter 


and that to leave room for the natixral expansion 
a space was always left between tbe ends of each 
rail. This is perfectly true when rails are sup- 
ported on wooden sleepers and isolated from the 
ground ; hut on tram-lines, where the metals actually 
form part of the roiulway, the dilferonce between 
summer heat and that of winter is so slight as 
to he disregarded. Buch rails are now u' elded at 
the joints by the action of electricity ; but a 
newer method which has recently been tried 
with, successful rcsiilts by the Glasgow Coiporatiou 
Tramways Department is to cmi^loy the German 
preparation called thermit. This consists <jf iron 
oxide mixed with aluminium, which, has to be ignited 
by special means, when the heat given out is so 
great that the iron separates orxt in a molten state. 
The metal is made to ilow into a mould in two 
pieces whicli arc clasped on either side of the rail 
to he joined up with its fellow. It will bo observed 
that no fish-i)1ates are necessary, the result of the 
Avelds being that each rail is in one continuous piece 
from end to end of the line. This ensures very 
smooth travelling. 


When the Suez Canal was first contemplated there 
were many misgivings as to the x)ossihility of ju-e- 
. venting the sand from filling up the channel, and 
many suggestions were made as to the best means 
of preserving the integrity of the hanks. But it 
has since been discovered that Kature has provided 
the most efficient means of protecting the waterway 
from injury, and a better one than the sunburned 
brick or sandstone in use in certain, parts of the 
canal. The natural safeguard is a fringe of reeds, 
which travellers on the canal may have noticed on 
the African side below Ismailia. The Canal Com- 
pany are making an attempt to grow these reeds for 
transifianting to other places ; but the difficidty is 
that they must be reared in fresh-water, although 
in after-life they readily adapt themselves to salt- 
water. On the Asian shore of the canal no fresh 
water is procurable ; but the difficulty should not be 
in.superable, and we may look forward to the time 
when the Suez Canal will grow its own embankment. 


In certain parts of South America -pdit grain, 
or essence of orange-leaves, has long been manu- 
factured, the industry having been initiated a 
century and a half ago by the Jesuit priests, Avho at 
that time held sway over the Indians, an<.l taught 
them how to rear the orange-trees which now Euimu 
immense forests. The essence or oil mostly comes 
frpm Paraguay, and, according to a recent consular 
re|)orfc, is principally manufactured by .Frencli people, 
but the natives also make it. The peel of the fruit 
is exported for making hitters, marmalade, &c. ; the 
essence made from the leaves being placed in lier- 
metically sealed cans, which are enclosed in sti'ong 
wooden boxes. The natives greatly value the essence 
as a medicament, using it as an ointment for the 
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treatment of -vvoiinds and cuts botli for themselves 
and for their beasts. They declare that wounds 
liable to fester are caused to heal very quickly, and 
that the essence also makes a fine hair-tonic, causing 
the hair to grow fast when rubbed into the scalp. 
In commerce, the essence is chielly imported for 
its use in perfumery and in soap manufacture, and 
most of it is shipped to France, 

A DOMEHTIO COAL-SAVER. 

In spite of the introduction of most convenient 
gas-stoves and electric radiators, there is a comfort- 
ing, home-like feeling about tbe blazing coal-fire 
which heavily handicaps its rivals. It is, of course, 
a very wasteful method of burning fuel, for the 
larger part of the heat, including nincli nnbnrnt 
■carbon in the form of soot and smoke, goes np the 
■chimney. But it is perhaps in the kitchen where 
the greatest waste goes on, for the closed range there 
is provided with Hues, by the aid of which cook can 
roar away the coals according to her own sweet will. 
OampbelFs coal-saver has been designed to put a 
•check upon this waste. It consists of a series of 
iron bars placed at an angle of 45 deg., wdiich can be 
inserted bodily into the grate, with the result that 
its area is reduced one-lmlf by a diagonal screen, 
and the fuel consumption is diminished in the same 
ratio. At the same time, the effectiveness of the 
grate is l)y no means impaired ; and as the fuel is 
kept by this arrangement more towards the hack of 
the grate than it is without the coal-saver, the boiler 
generally placed there for providing hot-water for 
the bathroom, &c., is kept hot. A minor point of 
advantage in connection with the contrivance is that 
it is very cleanly in use. 

HARNESSED ZEBRAS. 

Motor-cars and electric trams have been the means 
of driving thousands of horses from our thorough- 
fares, and ‘the noble animal,’ as he used to he 
called in the old copy-books, now has another 
possible rival in the zebra. It has long been known 
that this animal can he broken to harness, and 
experts declare that it is more intelligent and trac- 
table than the horse. Some interesting experiments 
have lately taken place at the Zoological Gardens, 
London, where His Majesty the King has sent the 
zebras recently presented to him by Menelik, the 
ruler (jf Abyssinia. After a few hours’ coaxing, the 
zebras allowed themselves to be saddled and ridden ; 
and tlie authorities hold out hopes that in time these 
animals will share with the elephants and camels 
the duty of carrying children round the Gardens, It 
was certainly unlucky that the Grevy zebra, nine years 
old, should die a few days after the course of lessons. 


Long ago, when Franklin enumerated the various 
points of similarity between lightning and elec- 
tricity, he noted that both had a mlphurotis smell. 
We now know that tliis pungent odour, often 
observable when lightning is close, and always 


noticeable in the near neighbourhood of an electric 
machine or an induction coil, is due to that modi- 
fied form of oxygen called ozone. In pure sea- 
air and in the country it gives to air its liracing 
freshness ; it has the power of destroying offensive 
emanations, and is believed to do good service in 
purifying the atmosphere in situations where 
animal life -would otherwise vitiate it. In towns 
and crowded streets it can no longer he recognised. 
An axoparatus for its artificial production by electri- 
cal means has been devised by Messrs Rosenberg 
and Company, of London, This device consists of 
a series of metal jplates enclosed in a box, which 
can easily he connected wdth any electric light 
terminal in a building. It consumes no more 
current than an ordinary glow-lamp, and gives off 
abundance of health-giving ozone. This apparatius 
should prove a valuable adjunct to the ventilation 
system of a building. 

MALARIA AT ISMAILIA. 

Professor Boyce has recently returned from 
Egypt, and has made a most satisfactory statement 
with regard to the results of the anti-malarial ex- 
pedition to Ismailia. In September 1903, when 
Major Ross visited the place, there were two 
thousand cases of malaria in a pox)ulation of nine 
thousand, of whom two thousand were Europeans. 
At an exx>ense of little more than foiir thousand 
pounds, the authorities loyally carried out Major 
Ross’s suggestions as to sanitary reforms : marsh- 
lands close to the town were filled up, stagnant 
Xiools were cleaned, and petroleum was freely used 
to get rid of the mosquitoes, to whose agency the 
disease had been traced. The two thousand cases 
of malaria had now been reduced to one-tenth of 
that number. There were no deaths among the 
Europeans last year, and only four among the 
natives, instead of thirty, as was the case the year 
before. The president of the Suez Canal Company 
held out the hope that in a short tijue Ismailia would 
come to he regarded as a sanatorium and watering- 
place for Cairo. Even now peoxfie could sleex") in 
any of the houses of the European quarter -wnthout 
mosquito-nets. Major Ross has been asked to draw 
up a report relative to malaria cases in India, which 
accounted for three hundred thousand admissions 
to hospitals among the troops and the jail prisonera 
He considers that, in view of what has been done 
at Ismailia, the eases of disease represented by those 
figures can he reduced to about one-third. 

PHYSICAL DEfiBNEUATION. 

We have heard much of late concerning the 
alleged physical degeneration of the British nation, 
and pessimists have drawn melancholy pictures 
of our possible future as a race. For this reason 
the paper read last month before the Society of 
Arts by Dr Robert Jones aroused much interest; 
and, as is often the case, the discussion wdiich it 
provoked w^as as valuable as the p^per itself. Hr 
i Jones was able to speak as an expei't of tbe increase 
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of insanity, for lie is medical officer to a large 
county asylum, and he attributes a large percent- 
age oi cases to the drink liabit. Other causes of 
deterioration are found in insufficient food, mal- 
nutrition, overcrowding, excessive tea -drinking, 
and juvenile smoking. He believes that tbc revolt 
against domestic service is a serious cause of evil, 
the general want of home experience preventing 
girls from becoming good wives and mothers. It 
seemed to be the general belief on the part of those 
who took part in the discussion that environment 
rather than heredity was responsible for deteriora- 
tion of the race, and that much good would accrue 
if people could he kept on the laud instead of 
flocking to the crowded centres. Dr Hall, of Leeds, 
said that the best physical development was shown 
by Jewish children, and he attributed this to their 
careful feeding. It seems that in the army recruit- 
ing department the number of rejections from 
physical causes remains the same year by year 
— about one-b<alf. On tlie other hand, many lads of 
thirteen to si.xteen years of age are pa,ssed into the 
army by the medical officers under the impres- 
sion that they are eighteen, so well developed are 
they. In such cases the discharge of the lads 
is often claimed by their parents, and the true 
age is divulged. 

LIG-HTNING-COINDUCTORS. 

Mr Alfred Hands has made a very interesting 
collection of photographs of lightning, and of build- 
ings, &c., which have been struck by lightning, and 
he used them to illustrate in a very thorough 
manner a lecture which he recently delivered 
■ifeefore the London Camera Club. He pointed out 
that a lightning-rod is a danger rather than a 
protection to a building unless it be properly fixed, 
is of sufficient area, and lias a good earth con- 
nection. A conductor may be fixed in such a 
position and with such a had ‘earth’ that the 
lightning is tempted to take an alternative path, 
say by any adjacent gas-pipe within the building, 
and in springing from one metal to the other 
it will probably destroy much masonry. It chooses 
the pipe path because the ramifications of the mains 
below ground offer a better earth connection than 
the rod provided for it. He estimated the damage 
by lightning annually in this country at about one 
hundred thousand pounds, and the, lo.ss of human 
life at about twenty. Much of the damage would 
be prevented if buildings were intelligently safe- 
guarded. 

THE TREASURE-LAKE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

In the June 1903 number of Ohamiers’s Journal 
Mr Benjamin Taylor told the story of sunken 
treasure in the Sacred Lake of Gnatavita in the 
Republic of Colombia, and described the efforts 
which are being made by a syndicate of adventurers 
and engineers to reach this treasure by means of 
a tunnel through the mountain. This romantic en- 
terprise is in steady progress, just as if it were an 


ordinary matter-of-fact l)usines.s operation. We are 
informed by one engaged in it that the water is now 
being taken out of the lake, which is in a cup-like 
deiiression on the top of a mountain. The tunnel 
described in the article has been driven right llirougli 
the side of the hill to the edge of the lake, which was 
reached some months ago, and it was the intention to 
carry it under the bottom of the lakt^ to a. point 
some feet below the centre of tlie basin. Alean- 
while a shaft was sunk from the banks <if tlie lake 
to connect it with tlie tunnel. By means of this 
shaft the engineers began drawing off the water in 
three sections. The third section is, we understand, 
now being emptied. These sections consist of small 
subsidiary shafts sunk near the water’s edge at 
different parts, and are connected by means of small 
tunnels with the main shaft admitting to the large 
tunnel. The drawing off of the first two sections 
reduced the depth of water from forty-five feet to 
ten feet. Then, as the ground became very soft, pro- 
gress was slower. It is expected that the centre of 
the lake will he bare this montli, after which the 
mud deposit will be carefully sifted for the reputed 
treasure. The Colombians say that the Spaniards 
undoubtedly recovered a lot of valuables from the 
lake, but that this was only the treasure thrown in 
by the common people from the banks. The trea- 
sure deposited in sacrificial form in the centre of 
the lake by the caciques has, they say, never even 
been sought for, and is bound to be there now. We 
shall see. 


‘ Therk ’s naught hut toil,’ I said, and turned once more 
To wrestle on with Fate; 

And then I heard a little voice implore, 

‘Do not despond, but wait.’ 

‘There is no joy in life or love or art,’ 

I said in my despair; 

And then I heard your laughter in my heart, 

And smiled to hear it there. 

‘There is no peace,’ I sighed in hopelessness— 

Held fast in gloom’s embrace ; 

And then I felt your tender hands’ caress, 

Your lips upon my face. 

‘ There is no promise. How can I rejoice ? 

To-morrow’s lips are dumb ! ’ 

And still I hear your tender, hopeful voice : 

‘The summer days will come !’ 

J. S, M. , 
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THE RIGHT HORSE BUT THE WRONG MAN. 

AN ADVENTURE IN SOUTHERN SPAIN. 

By F. B. Fokestee, Author of Held to Ransom, &c. 

IN FOUR PARTS. — PART I. 



;WFULLY rough luck ! ’ said Ken- 
drick, and he looked ruefully ' at 
tlie leg doubled under him. 

It was bad enough luck, any- 
how. Wliile creeping waidly along 
the base of a steep outcropping 
shoulder of rock he had made a false step, and had 
in consequence found himself immediately after- 
wards sliding, slipping, and jolting down, arriving 
at the foot of a precipitous slope in a thoroughly 
jarred and dazed condition, and with a sprained 
ankle into the bargain. 

He tried to stand up as he spoke, found that 
to be impossible, and dropped down again pretty 
quickly. Then he looked up at, the slope down 
which he had journeyed in so swift and sudden, 
if not altogether so pleasant, a manner j turned his 
regards in like fashion to right, left, and in front 
of him ; and seeing that in ' the whole range of 
dreary, de.solate, sun-baked crags, and dry, arid, 
treeless plain, there was not a sign of human 
existence visible, brought them back to his own 
immediate surroundings, and fell to fingering the 
twisted ankle tenderly. 

‘ Don’t seem much chance of getting on to Pozo 
del, !Monte to-night at this rate,’ soliloquised 
Kendrick once more, and again he gazed from the 
bare forbidding rocks to the fast-reddening western 
sky. It would be sunset soon, and he knew it. 
Moreover, in the south of Spain darkness follows 
close on the heels of sundown, and he knew' that 
too. ■ , h 

‘Now, if there was a Civil Guard anywhere 
within hail!’ thought he, speaking his reflections 
aloud. ‘ But, of course, there isn’t. There' never 
is when you want him.’ 

By this time the sun had begun to throw, oj>en 
the glorious doors through which he nightly passed 
to his rest ; every peak, crag, and boulder glowed 
with a roseate light, wonderful and gorgeous to look 


at; and for a moment, despite his sprained ankle, 
Kendrick sat with lips apart and eyes intent,, gazing 
at the majestic .spectacle before him, and entirely 
forgetful of such sublunary matters as supper and 
shelter for the night. But the thought of these 
came back with a sudden leap a couple of minutes 
later, when, while still intent on the vision of glory 
in the west, he descried at the height of perhaps 
a hundred feet from where he lay a moving 
object among the rocks, which object revealed 
itself q>resently without doubt as the figure of a 
inan. 

‘Maybe a Civil Guard after all!’ thought 
Kendrick, with a leap of hope. ‘ And if that ’s so, 
t’ other -won’t be far off. These fellows always hunt 
in couples. — Hullo I Hullo! Ho-o-o-laP 

The prolonged yell was loud enough to have 
penetrated far beyond the speck on the rocks there 
above, and for a minute or two Kendrick awaited 
results eagerly. He had seen the figure come to a 
halt, sure enough ; but the blaze of the westering 
sun was dazzling his eyes just then, and there was 
no making it out very clearly. However, he rightly 
guessed the man to be on his way down, and for 
a couple of minutes waited eagerly, expecting every 
moment to see the erect, stalwart figure of a Civil 
Guard, cocked hat , on head and rifle on .shoulder, 
emerge from behind the rock at present barring his 
view. 

But no ! In place of the uniformed and white- 
belted trimness of one of the representatives of 
Spanish law and order, as upright and soldierly 
in bearing as military drill and training could 
make him, his disappointed eyes encountered only 
a wild, uncouth figm-e clad in goatskin, and wearing 
upon-his head a cap of the .same. So fantastically 
strange was his appearance that Kendrick found his 
mind wandering to the representations of Robinson 
Crusoe as depicted in pantomime and picture-book 
of his childhood, and for tire first time he almost 
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wished that he had followed the advice freely 'be- 
stowed ujioji liiin aud taken the precaution of carrying 
a revolver. But the man turned out to he merely 
a goatherd, and, des}hte his forbidding aspect, was 
an" hone-si, good-natured fellow at heart. The worst 
of it was that the guttural pttfofs in which he spoke 
left Kendrick utterly at a lo.s3 at first, and not even 
a good deal of dmub-.show and many repetitions' 
enahlcd our travciller to understand Avliat the new- 
comer WHS tawing to .say. Moreover, when the latter, 
after an unintclligihleilow of talk, suddenly glanced 
u]) to the rocks above and emitted a deafening and 
almo.st fiendish yell, tlie remembrance of certain 
objects lately seen from time to time throughout 
his wanderings returned to Kendrick’s memory 
with unpleasant suggestiveness, and set him longing 
with ten times renewed vigour for that revolver. 
These objects had been crosses set up here and 
there by the wayside or happened upon liy our 
hero in rugged and desolate. mountain-]')a.sses--one 
and all, according to the testimony of his guide- 
hook, invariably pointing out the scene of a 
murder • and with such recollections in mind it 
Avas hardly strange that Kendrick, rightly inter- 
preting the shouts and gesticulations of the new- 
comer as signals, should have put him doAvn as a 
bandit sure and certain, and expected speedily to 
find himself in the position of contributing another 
cross to the list. However, in spite of his inches, 
our traveller was British to the backbone, and 
being doggedly resolved that, come what might, he 
would at least die game, he- awaited the appear- 
ance of his presuniptiA'e murderers in grim silence. 

But it was a false alarm after all. The expected 
reinforcements proved to consist only of another 
sample of the natives, akin to the former, who 
stared in surjwise, as well he might, at the im- 
looked-for apparition of a middle-aged British 
tourist in spectacles, Norfolk jacket, and knicker- 
bockers in a place like that. Then it turned out— 
this fellow having at command a more intelligible 
patm than his comrade — that the intentions of the 
■pair, far from cutting the throat of el sehor Ingles, 
were merely to convey him to a small venta or road- 
side inn, liidden from view by the outcropping 
shoulder of the mountain and distant only a 
couple of hunLlred yards or so. Whereupon Ken- 
drick, finding himself lifted carefull}’- to his feet 
and as hoedfully supported between these two stal- 
wart sous of the sieri'a, recalled his late suspicions 
AVith somewhat self -reproachful sensations, and felt 
— nature having placed him already in the position 
of looking— a trifle small. 

The venta referred to, a low, AAbitewaslied, one- 
storied building, was the largest among a group of 
half-a-dozen hovels croAvded together like frightened 
sheep, after the manner of outlying villages in Spain, 
and occupying a sheltered nook beneath a froAvning 
crag. There was a bench at the door, and upon 
this his conductors set the Englisliman doAvn, one 
I'einainiiAg beside him while his comrade, making 
a plunge through the loAv doorAA'ay, summoned 


with a vigorous shout and in. the end brought 
out the hostess herself, a buxom, black-haired, 
black-eyed, and in the main comely .matron of 
Andalusia. 

Kendrick avus Avise in. his g('.neration, and no 
belie\mi* in extremes. Before. (p.utting Paris he 
had learned from one enthusiastic friend just 
returned .from a tour in the Peninsula that his 
experience had gone to ])rove the Spanish miml 
superior to rcAvard ; from another that an in- 
sufficient doiLcmr tendered to a iiatiA'e of the 
Gastiles had draAvn from that gentleman choice 
specimens of abuse similar to those in AA'liich. the 
London cabby is Avont to indulge Avhen displeased 
wdtli the amount of a tip. Hence our traAmller, 
knoAving something of men, and too sagacious to 
judge by single examples, concluded to strike the 
happy medium by tendering a couple of pesetas 
to each of his friends in need, and sending them 
in to drink at his expense. As a result he Avas 
someAvhat surprised to find the pair go off Avell 
satisfied after offering him Ijearty and courteous 
thanks, and disposing of a mere modest glass of 
anisette. 

The sun had not yet sunk behind the sierra, and 
his jiarting rays still shone strong and bright on 
the bench by the door and on Kendrick sitting 
there in meditation. They shone, too, on the un- 
clean gutter a couple of yards awa^'-, Avhere a sow 
and pigs Avere rooting dejectedly and three or four 
disconsolate hens doing their be.st to pick up an 
evening meal. But of human beings he saw nothing 
until the return of his hostess. 

‘Seuora,’ began Kendrick abruptly, ‘is there a 
doctor here ? ’ 

It seemed a hopeless question to ask in view of 
the surroundings. But his ankle had begun to ache 
and tAvinge horribly, and struck, too, in a Avay that 
Avas distinctly unpleasant Avhen he tried to stand. 

XJp came the hands of the good Avoman in a 
moment. ‘ Un mddico ! No, por Dios ! But at 
Pozo del Monte, ye.s.’ 

‘Nor a post-office?’ Kendrick tried again, not 
very hopefully. But he Avas thinking that in the 
6A'ent of his being detained there by that Avretched 
ankle it Avould be necessary to apprise his friends 
of his Avhereaboats. 

His hostess, a stately dame in Amlmninous skirts and 
handkerchief-hidden bodice, paused fur a moment, 
eAudently at a loss. Then, ai)parenUy certain of being 
right in that anyhoAA', slie responded, bi'ightening, 
‘ Si, seiior, at Pozo del Monte ; ’ and, evidently under 
the impres.sion that a post-office must be some sort 
of civic dignitary, Avent on to observe, ‘ They have 
an aWde [mayor] there too.’ 

Kendrick sighed. All good and desirable things 
seemed to be at Pozo del Monte, and bo only Avisbed 
himself there Avith them. But the fast- fall ing gloom 
and .the darkening sky seemed to put all such possi- 
bilities beyond qne.stion for that night anyhoA'v, 
and there was nothing for it but to limp painfidly 
into the house. Then it AA'^as that his feelings, too 
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sensitive for a present-day tourist, received a rude 
and sudden sliock. 

He liad passed the nigiil in more than one vdllage 
of southern Spain of late, and was in consequence 
tolerably familiar witli the general plan of a domestic 
interior. There to the right of the small, low-ceil- 
inged room in which he found himself now, its not 
over-clean walls hung with daubs that were sup- 
posed to represent the portraits of saints, a door- 
way minus the door gave upon a stable, at present 
tenanted by about half-a-dozen mules and their 
drivers, the former feeding at a long, low rack of 
hay ; the latter mere inanimate bundles of parti- 
coloured humanity, rolled in their capas and nestling 
fast asleep in the straw. Nothing in itself all this, 
except that this stable and the famous one of King 
Augeas had much in common. 

Kcmdrick turned away with a shrug, and glanced 
at the interior at his elbow. The table had been 
placed across a corner, and behind it three or four 
swarthy, beetle-browed fellows, the whole group a 
study in crude colour, every man with a heard of at 
least four days’ growth hlaclceniug lips and chin, 
and having his closc-cropjied bullet head covered 
with a handkerchief tied ring wise round the crown, 
sat smoking relays of cigarritos and drinking from a 
skin of wine, pausing in these occupations to stare 
hanl at the stranger and whisper to each other. A 
pictur<isque, old-time into'ior, of course, with enough 


ill the way of local colour to coinmend it to every 
lover of Cervantes, but hardly calculated — particu- 
larly when taken in connection with the forraidahle 
knife carried in each man’s belt — to ap])eal to an 
inoffensive tourist, or render liim specially anxious 
to spend much time in its near neigbltourhood. 
Kendrick had seen enough, anyhow ; and as he stood 
there he registered a mental vow that, come what 
might of it, sprained ankle or- not, that vevfa should 
not afford him shelter for this iiight. He turned 
suddenly upon his hostess. 

‘ SeSora,’ he broke out in desperation, ' have you 
anything— horse, mule, donkey ’ — he was almost on 
the point of saying pig— ‘ that could carry me to 
Pozo del Monte to-night V 

The wmman looked at him, and he saw her face 
change suddenly. It ivus a strange expression, and 
he remembered it afterwards. 

‘Then it would seem,’ demanded she, ‘that the 
seiior has no wish to pass the night here P 

She was right enough there. Kendrick’s convic- 
tions were quite decided on that point, and he had. 
no scruples in telling her so. His ho.stess, however, 
showed no sign of being offended, nor did she try to 
dissuade him. On the contrary, seeing her guest 
limp towards the door as if determined upon put- 
ting his intentions into action tliat moment, she 
uplifted her voice and made the rafters ring in a 
shrill call for Perico. 


LOKD NELSON’S PEIZE GAPTTJEES. 

INTERCEPTED LETTERS. 

By Rev. R. A. Catty, LL.B. 


H i HERE are many of these captured 
1 letters which would hear translation 



f(jr the sea, the news that the English 
fleet had sailed must have caused a 
flutter among the mercantile shipping. The chap- 
lain’s diary gives a good idea of what went on, and 
one can imagine, from his quiet allusions to the 
caj)tures, that they were the ordinary incidents of 
sea-life a,t that time. No doubt each sliip cjirried a 
letter-hag, and Lord Nelson would X'equire these to 
he traiisiated by Mr Scott. The following quota- 
Liuns from IMr Scott’s diary bear the date 1803 : 

‘J'UHi! 1. — The wind still favourable hut not 
strung, earryiiig us about three miles an hour. 

‘ J'-ant: 2. — Very early in the morning saw two 
.shi[).s, one like a frigate, at the same time being 
in sight of the Rock of Lisbon. Wind favourable, 
and going eight knots. Pa.ssed at nine o’clock in the 
evening Capo St Vincent. 

‘ Jime 3.— Passed Gape Trafalgar. Took a Trench 
ship from Guadeloupe to Marseilles, and anchored 
in the evening at Gibraltar. Wrote several letters. 


‘June 4. — King’s birthday. Saluted garrison, 
Portuguese admiral, and His Majesty. Remained on 
board from illness. Quitted Gibraltar at three in 
the afternoon. Gave chase, in company with the 
Maidstone frigate, to a ship and brig in Tetuan Bay, 
Cleared for action. Passed Ceuta, which, with the 
fortifications, appeared in a beautiful point of view. 
Answered the chase-signal, which proved to be the 
Tourterelle, and bore up for Malta. 

‘June 5.— Trinity Sunday. Took a Dutch brig 
from Cette in Languedoc to Amsterdam. About an 
hour after took a French brig called Le SUvain, 
bound from Cette to St Malo.’ 

This made three ships taken in five days. It 
would he interesting to know what was done with 
such captures. To put a crew on board each and 
send them to England would sadly deplete the 
figliting strength of the Admiral’s ship, be.sides run- 
ning a considerable risk of recapture on the way 
home. Mr Scott is never tired of praising Nelson’s 
delightful character, which from its entire freedom 
from all affectation made him beloved by all ranks. 
The close intercourse on hoard ship is a great test 
and trial of friendliness ; and when for nearly two 
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years— as was the case when with Lord Nelsoii in 
the Mediterranean and cliasing the French ileet to 
the West Indies— you rarely leave the ship, and are 
in constant company with the same person, it might 
seem diliicult to prese.rve the same admiration and 
alfection. The following story is very illustrative 
of Ijord Nelson’s genial kindness ; ‘ One bright 
inorjiing, when the shij) was moving about four 
knots an hour through a very smooth sea, every- 
thing on board being orderly and (priet, there was 
a sudden cry of “Man overboard.” A midshipman 
named Flinn, a good draftsman, who had been 
sitting on the deck comfortably sketching, started 
at the cry, and, looking over the side of the ship, 
ho saw his own servant, wdio was no swimmer, 
floundering in the sea. Before FI inn’s jacket could 
he thrown oil the captain of marines had sent a 
chair through the port-hole in the ward-room to 
keep the man lloatiiig, and in the ne.xt instant Flinn 
had liiuig himself ovc'rboard and was swimming to 
the rescue. The Admiral, having witnessed the whole 
allair from the rpiarter-dcck, was higlxly delighted 
wdbh the scene; and when the party, chair and all, 
had been hauled upon deck, lie called Mr Flinn, 
praised his conduct, and made him lieutenant on 
the sjiut. A loud huzza from the midshipmen 
whom the incident had collected on deck, and who 
were throwing up their caps in honour of Flinn’s 
good fortune, arrested Lord Nelson’s attention. 
There Avas something significant in the tone of 
their cheer which he immediately recognised ; and 
putting up his hand for silence, and leaning over 
to the croAvd of middies, he said, with a good- 
natured smile oil his face, “ vStop, young gentle- 
men ! Mr Flinn has done a gallant thing to-day, 
and he has done many gallant things before, for 
which he has got his reward ; hut, mind, I will 
have no more makmj lieutenants for servants fallvig 
overboard” ’ 

Ei'ery e\’ening Mr Scott was with his chief, and 
he was constantly a guest at his table. In a letter 
to Mr Rose, dated May 24, 1804, Lord Nelson said ; 
‘The Rev. Mr Scott desires me to present his best 
respects to you, and I cannot let this opportunity 
slip of telling you that his abilities are of a very 
superior cast, and that he would be a most valuable 
acc[uisition to any one higli in office. lie lives 
with me ; I cau therefore speak confidently of his 
ability.’ 

Mention has been made of the difficulties Lord 
Nelson frecpieutly had over victualling his ships, 
and the missions of Mr Scott to the shore at various 
places to negotiate sub rostl for these rexpiisites. On 
one of these occasions he .made the actpiaintance of 
Mr Francis Paul Magnoii, a native of Savoy, who 
was commandant of the round-tower of Longo-Sardo, 
Avhich was situated on an eminence at the natural 
harbour of Longon, in Sardinia, directly facing 
Bonifacio, in Corsica. Pie was a man of literary 
tastes and a poet, and he and Mr Scott became 
great friends. When dining one evening with Lord 
Nelson on the Victory, !Mr Magnon received from 


his host a gold medal of tlux Nile, and from Mr 
Scott a copy of Cicero’s philosopliical works and ‘ a 
pen which had been used by Lord Nelson.’ Among 
the ‘intercepted letters’ is an account of the state 
of the garrison at Bonifacio, which M.r Magnon 
obtained through a .s[>y, and Avhich at the time Avas 
yaluahle informati(,)n. 

On one occasion Avhen l\Ir Magnon AA’as on board 
the Victory, he expressed a Avish that some of tbe 
officers, and eAmu the Admiral himself, Avould attend 
one of the religious festivals of the country shortly 
to he held at a small tOAvn near his fort, the sight 
of Avhich he thought Avould interest them, and their 
presence Avould certainly please the people, SeA’eral 
of the ship’s company promised to he ].)resont ; but 
before the event took place tlie tleet bad left tbe 
Maddalena Islands, and anchored in tbe Bay (xf 
Rosas, in the north of Spain. ‘Here the usual 
communications Avere held Avitli the shore, and a 
number of Spanish neAvspapers, among other things, 
Avere sent to the Admiral, and were duly read to 
him by Mr Scott. In them a great sale of pictures, 
hooks, curious Bibles, church plate, dresses, &c, Avas 
announced, and attracted Scott’s antiquarian tastes. 
’Nothing Avas said at the time ; hut it seemed to 
have dAvelt in the Admiral’s mind, for at dinner, 
talking jocosely Avith Mr Scott, he said, “ I knoAv 
Avhy yon dAvelt so much upon the advertisements in 
the Spanish papers. Ah, my dear Doctor ! you are 
ahvays the same. You Avant a holiday, I suppose, 
and Avould be glad to Iuxa^c a run on sliore at Bar- 
celona, and ruin yourself in old Spanish books and 
curiosities, as you have done before. You dAvelt 
upon tbe advertisement to give me a hint ; that ’s 
the j)lain English of the matter. — Well,” he con- 
tinued, turning to the officers, “can AA*e spare Mr 
Scott ? — You see I have half a mind to gratify you. 
Well, Ave must .send into Barcelona for supplies, so 
I ’ll try and indulge you.” This Avas all that took 
place openly on the sulyeet ; but Mr Scott on 
leaving received las private instructions, a signal 
AA'as made for the Juno frigate to come alongside, 
and the folloAving day tOAvards evening she Avas 
despatched for Barcelona, Avith Mr Scott on board. 
They anchored off the toAvn ; and Scott, slipping 
quietly on shore, passed an hour at the theatre, and 
the next morning began to execute bis commis- 
sions. In the course of a feAv days lie returned to 
the Victory, Avhen a number of large chests Avert; 
hoisted on deck Avith him, which excited no small 
amusement from tbe cxtensiA^o additions tbe Doctor 
(as Lord Nelson ahvays called him) bad been 
making to his floating liljrary. What; tbe cln^sts 
really contained Avas not knoAvn until the parley 
from tbe ship attended tbe festival recommended 
by Mr Magnon, Avhen they discovered that the plate 
and vestments Avhich decorated the altar and priests, 

’ and, in short, all the most distinguished ornaments of 
the spectacle, had been presents from the Admiral, 
and that he had employed his secretary t,o buy them 
at the Barcelona sale for the purpose of cultivating 
the goodAvill of the people of Sardinia. The Sards 
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acknowledged the compliment b}' an enthusiastic 
inscription in the chapel to the praise of their 
benefactor/ Such was an instance of Lord Nelson’s 
diplomacy, which proved him as skilful in securing 
friends as in subduing enemies. It must not be 
supposed that while these courtesies were going on 
between the Sardinians and the British fleet they 
had escaped the notice of the French Government, 
who sharply wrote to the Viceroy as follows : ‘ Le 
Gcjuvernement de la Republique a droit de se 
|)laindre de cette excessive complaisance, nourrir 
regnlierement tine escadre, qui bloque un port, la 
ravitailler, en un mot, periodiquement, e’est fouler 
aux pieds la neutralite que Ton dit professer. . . . 
Je vais faire part a mon gouvernement d’un fait, 
<pii merite toute son attention, et dans lequel, il 
m’est penible, de voir quelques motifs de mesin- 
telligence entre la France et sa Majeste Sarde.’ 
The Sardinian Government, having no means of 
defence or resources for engaging in open hos- 
tility with France, complied oflicially with the 
neutral regulations by giving public orders for 
limited supplies ; but it continued favourable 
to the English, and the commandantes of La 
Maddaleua and Gallura were given to understand 
at the same time that it was the wash of the Vice- 
roy that accommodation of every kind should be 
afforded to Lord Nelson’s fleet. ‘On one occa- 
sion when Mr Scott was sent asliore at Palermo, he 
received hosjhtality from the Benedictine monks 
of St j\lartino, whose monastery, which is on a 
m/ignilicent scale, is situated in a wild, romantic 
valley, and is kept np in a style of princely gran- 
deur, From its affording so luxurious a retirement, 
many of the monks are the younger scions of the 
best families of Italy, and are men of education 
and taste. While Mr Scott was there he was the 
means of saving the lives of some ti’a veil ing priests 
who had taken shelter in the monastery for the 
night. His love of reading had caused him to dip 
dee25 into the morning hours among his hooks, when 
the thought suddenly occurred to him that the 
priests had gone to sleep in an adjoining room, and 
that he had seen a charcoal brazier burning there 
during the day. The idea of their pos.sible danger 
from suffocation immediately suggested itstdf. He 
got u]) and knocke.tl at their door, hut receiving no 
answer, ho wamt in, and found, as he had ajpu’e- 
liended, the charcoal still burning, and the I'U'iests 
in a heavy sleeia Bo deej) was their stuixm that 
luit for bis timely assistance it must have been fatal ; 
and he used afterwards <;o say his love of old books 
bad at any rate bee:r of use on that one occasion, 
enam. if he had never derived any other advantage 
from it.’ 

It is a ])ity more is not known al)out these se(jret 
service exjieditions ; hut Mr Scott always refoised 
to enter into any pavl.iculars alxmt them, and his 
]n’ivate journal sni)])lies no further information. 
About this time he was sent to Algiers from the 
fleet, and in tlie Life of Scott the account states that 
when Lord Nelson arilved at Gilwaltar in June 1803 


to assume command, he found there the English 
Consul-General of Algiers, who had been expelled 
from his j)ost in a most indecent manner owing to 
some suspicion of the Dey of quite a ju’ivate nature. 
This affair, together with the detention of an Eng- 
lish shij) captured by the Algerine cruisers, Lad 
become intricate from the lapse of time and the 
Dey’s shuffling explanations by letter. As soon as 
Lord Nelson had received instructions from Govern- 
ment to adjust these differences, he ai)pointed Sir G. 
R Keats, who then commanded the Saperbe, to pro- 
ceed to Algiers for the pnrj)ose, and permitted him, 
at his owm particular request, to take Mr Scott wi th 
him. Captain Keats made this selection in con- 
sequence of the high opinion he had frequently 
heard the Admiral express of Scott’s abilities and his 
knowledge of languages. The dilatoriuess and con- 
tinued evasion, how^ever, on the 2 )art of the Dey 
rendered it necessary that Captain Keats and hia 
companion sliould pay twm visits before a satisfac- 
tor}'- reparation could be extorted. Prior to bis 
intercourse wdth the Algerine authorities, Scott 
took the precaution of translating into Italian the 
instructions by which he was to act. One of the 
most delicate points in the matter was to discover 
w'hether, and how far, the Dey’s conduct W'as in- 
fluenced by Frenclx politics. Three years before 
tins an Englisli fleet had saved Algiers from being 
attacked and jtlundered by Bonaparte, who wished 
to possess it. This was still a favourite object w'ith 
him, and it seemed very probable that the obstinacy 
now’’ exhibited, and which, so long as it lasted, pre- 
cluded any English consul being sent to Algiers, 
might have secretly originated in the ingenuity 
of Bona]:)arte’s emissaries. Tliese w'ould naturally 
wish to keej) away every one likely to enlighten 
the Dey and regency as to their master’s nefarious 
view's. Gajitaiu Keats’s mission, therefore, had to 
aw'aken the Algerians to the fact, -without seeming 
to menace them, that they w'onld stand in a very 
aw'kw'ard ixosition if they W'ere deserted by England 
and left to the mercy of France, By this course 
they succeeded in getting the amjxlest apology for 
the insult offered to our consul, and the restoration 
of the cajxtured vessel, cargo, and crew'. The fleet 
w'as in port in Sardinia w'hen the Buperbe returned 
from her second exj)edition ; but, on account of 
having come from a country infected by the plague, 
she could not ohfeiin immediate pratique. This 
obstruction occasioned a letter from Lord Nelson to 
Caixtain Keats, wdio must liave given it to Mr Scott, 
as it is among his letters, owing no doubt to the 
references in it to himself : 

‘ “ Victori/,” January loth, 1805. 

‘ My dear Keats, — Many thanks for your tele- 
grajxh message, and I am sorry that, for form’s sake, 
i must consider you, at least for one day, in quaran- 
tine ; hut I think if Dr Scott will go w'ith one of 
your officers to the shore, and state to the governor 
and officers of health that you have been as many 
days in quarantine as you have been from Algiers, 
that the place is healthy, and you are healthy, with 
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sucli wiuiiiDg ways as Dr Scott knows so M'ell liow 
to use, 1 have no doul)t but that you will have 
prafci(ino ; and let your oflicftr say that I have 
examined the. stale, of tin*, ship and llnd her proper 
to have prali([ue, &c., which I am ready to certify 
if the governor Avishes it. Then I. shall hope to 
have yon to diuiicr ; hut if they will not give you 
juatifiUR I shall to-morrow.— Ever, my dear Keats, 
your much obliged Nblson and Bronte. 

M send yon senne late papers.’ 

Besides Mr Scott’s conferences with the Dey, 
whom he describes as ‘pono ffrundmmo,’ and Vikel 
Iladge the Marine Minister, Avhom he considered a 
man of telent, he had a great deal of conversation 
with Bacry and Busnach, the celebrated Jew mer- 
chants wliose claims u])on France afterwards re- 
motely led to open rupture between the tw'O Powers, 
and at last to the capture of Algiers by the French. 
Mr fieott was also employed by Lord Nelson at 
Naples as a means of communication with the Court 
and the English hUuister, Mr Elliott. 

The following is a copy of one, of Lord Nelson’s 
letters to the Queen of Naples : 

‘To the Queen of Naples. 

‘ "Ftctory,” Dec. 29, 1803. 

‘MADAsr, — Yesterday evening I had the honour 
of receiving your Majesty’s graciorus and ilattering 
letter of the lOLh December, and it is only po.-jsible 
for me to repeat my assurance that my orders for 
the safely of the Two Sicilies will he always exactly 
executed, and to this my whole soul goes iu unison 
with my orders. The Gibraltar shall not he sent 
away, for I would rather fight twice our number of 
forces than risk for a moment the seeing your roj'al 
person and family fall into the hands of the French. 
I see no hope of a permanent peace for Europe 
during the life of Buonaparte. I ardently Avish, 
therefore, that it Avoid d please God to take him 
from the Avorld. Your Majesty’s letter to my dear 
and good Lady Hamilton shall set out by the first 
opportunity. Her attachment to your Majesty 
is as lively as ever. Her heart is incapable of 
the slightest change; and, Avhether in prosperity 
or in advei'isity, she is always your devoted ser- 
vant, and such, permit me to say, remains your 
faithful Nelson and Bronte. 

‘I heg to he allowed to present luy humble 
respects to the Princesses and to Prince Jjeopold,’ 

The escape of the French fleet from Toulon 
caused Lord Nelson iu January 1805 to leave 
his anchorage at the Maddalena Islands, and on 
May G of that year there is this entry iu Mr 
Scott’s diary : 

‘ May 0. — Arrived in the harbour of Gibraltar ; 
but because the Avdiid has just come from the east 
wo have saileil away. 

‘The fleet had been for so long a time baffled 
by contrary Avinds in the Mediterranean that the 
favourable change just spoken of AV’as quite unex- 
pected by them. So much so, that officers and men 


had gone on shore, and the linen aaus landed tO' 
he washed. Lord Nelson, however, ob.serving and 
Aveather-Avise as he Ava.s, ]x;rceired an indication of 
a probable change of Avind. Off Avent a gun from 
tha Victory, and up AVenl the Blu(!-pel,er, avIuDL the 
Admiral paced the deck in a hurry with anxious 
steps, and impatient of a moment’s delay. The 
officers said, “Here is one of Nelson’s mad pvank.s.” 
But he AA'as uevcr-theless right ; the Aviud did become 
favortrahle, the linen Avas left on shore, -the fleet 
cleared the Gut, and UAVay they steered for the 
West Indies, This course Nelson pursued solely 
on his OAVU re.sponsihility, there being a variety of 
opinions as to the route the enemy had taken, some 
saying “they had gone to Ireland,” some to this 
quarter, some to that. Lord Nelson said to Mr 
Scott, “ If I fail, if they are not gone to the We.st 
Indies, I shall he blamed. To be burned in effigy 
or We.stmin.ster Abbey is my alternative.” ’ 

Mr Scott alAA'ays considered that Nelson neA'cr 
exhibited greater magnanimity than in his decision 
on this occasion. 

The chase of the French, hoAvever, consisted in 
tracking intelligence of the enemy from one West 
Indian island to another, until Lord Nelson finally 
drove them hack to Europe, and on July 19 cast 
anchor once more in the Bay of Gibraltar. On 
July 22 the fleet sailed from Gibraltar to Tetuan 
Bay, AA'here they took in water and fresh provisions, 
ancl on the 25th they repassed the Strait;3 of 
Gibraltar, being fired at in the early morning from 
the battery of Tarifa, hut without effect, A fcAv 
days afterwards, on their course home to England, 
they celebi’ated in the Admiral’s ship for the seventh 
and last time the anniversary of the battle of the 
Nile by the performance of a play. On the 20tli 
of August Lord Nelson landed at Portsmouth, 
baffled, indeed, in lus main, object, hut Avith the 
satisfaction at least of having driven a recreant 
enemy some thousands of leagues Ijefore him, and 
saved our West Indian possessions from tlie grasp 
of Bonaparte, 

There has been some dispute just lately about 
the identical spot in the coclqiit Avbere Nelson died, 
and it Avas found the place indicated Avas Avrong, 
and that it should have been marked under a big 
beam of the shii>’.s .side. It certainly is .strange 
that there should have been any doubt Avhatever on 
this point, as there exists at Greenwich Hospital an 
oil-painting by A. W. Devis, Avho Ava.s himself ac.tu- 
ally pre.sent at the battle of Trafalgar,. He sketched 
the scene, and afterwards the princqial oflicer.s Avoro 
grouped for the picture. Nelson is .slumn lying 
under the ship’s Ijeam, in the cock-pit, and iMr 
Scott is lying lieside him rubbing hifj stomach. The 
surgeon Beatty is feeling his pulse, and Hardy is 
bending OA’-er him. Other officers also are there. A 
fine engraving of this ])icture is occasionally to he 
met with, and it is the true scene of what Look 
place as certified by Mr Scott. There is the famous 
death-scene by Benjamin West, R.A., but Ibis is 
entirely imaginary. It is not recorded Avhal; position, 
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Devis held on board the Victory, but this might be 
ascertained from the ship’s books. The story of 
Nelson’s death has been so often told that it maj^ 
seem almost unnecessary to repeat it again ; but 
there is one more letter, which is a coj)y, that 
should be given if only for its pathetic interest. 

It was written Ijy’' Mr Scott to Lord Nelson’s friend 
Mr Rose, after Lord Nelson’s death : 

‘ II.M.S. “ Victori/,” December 22nd, 1805. 

‘My deyb Sie, — I n answer to your note of the 
10th inst., which, forwarded by way of Chatham, I 
received this morning, it is my intention to relate 
everything Lord Nelson said in which your name 
was in any way connected. He lived about three 
hours after receiving his wound, was perfectly 
sensible the whole time, but compelled to .speak 
in broken sentences, which pain and suffering 
prevented him always from connecting. When I 
first saw lura he was apprehensive he should not 
live many minute.s, and told me so; adding in 
a hurried, agitated manner, though with pause.s, 
“Renrember me to Lady Hamilton — remember 
me to Horatia — remember me to all my friends 
— Doctor, rememl:)er me to Mr Rose ; tell him I 
have made a will, and left Lady Hamilton and 
Horatia to my country.” He repeated his remem- 
brance to Lady Hamilton and Horatia, and told me 
to mind what he said several times. Gradually 
he became less agitated, and at last calm enough 
to ask f|uestions about what was going on. This 
led his mind to Captain Hardy, for whom he sent 
and incpiired witli great anxiety, exclaiming aloud 
lie would not believe the captain wa,s alive unless he 
saw him. He grew agitated at the captain’s not 
coming, lamented his Ixdng unable to go on deck 
and dn wliat was to be done, and doubted every 
assurance given him of the captain being safe on 
the cpiarter-deck. At last the captain came, and 
he instantly grew more composed, listened to his 
report abm'it the state of the iieet, directed him to 
anchor, and told him lie .should die, but observed 
he should live half-an-hour longer. “I shall die, 
Hardy,” said the Admiral. “Is your pain great, 
sir '? “ Y'e.s ;. but I shall live half-an-hour yet. 

Kiss me, Hardy.” The captain knelt down by his 
.side and kissed him. Upon the captain leaving him 
to return to the deck, Lord Nelson exclaimed very 
earnestly more than once, “Hardy, if I live I’ll 
bring the Ilect to an anchor— if I live I’ll anchor 
—if' I live I’ll anclior”— and this was earnestly 
repeated even when the captain, was out of hearing. 


I do not mean to tell you every thing he said. After 
this inteiwiew the Admiral was perfectly trampiil, 
looking at me in his accustomed manner when 
alluding to any’' prior discourse : “I have not been 
great sinner, Doctor,” said he. “Doctor, I was 
right. I told you so. George Rose has not yet 

got my letter— tell him ” He was 

here by pain. After an interval he said, 
will remember — don’t forget, Doctor — mind what I 
say.” There were frequent pauses in his conversa- 
tion. Our dearly beloved Admiral otherwise men- 
tioned your name indeed very kindly, and I will 
tell you his words when I see ymu ; but. it was only 
in the two above instances he desired yon should 
he told. — I have the honour to be,’ &c., 

‘xL J. Scott.’ 

Mistakes are often made from very slight causes ; 
hut afterwards, wdien years are gone hy, they are 
not always ea.sily corrected. The great fresco 
the death of Nelson hy Maclise in the House of 
Lords has in one corner an envelope, on which is 
written, ‘ Rev. Dr Scott, Secretary H.M.S. Victory.'’ 
This is a mistake, as Mr Scott was Lord Nelson’s 
secretary, and he was not Doctor till after the 
battle, when tlie IJniver.sity of Cambridge gave him 
the honorary degree. Another Mr Scott was the 
ship’s secretary, and was cut in two by a chain-shot 
the moment the battle began. It so happened that 
while the picture was in progress Dr Longley, 
then Arclibishop of Canterbury, took my father 
and mother to hear a debate in the Lords ; and, 
to fill up the time, the Arclibishop sugge.sted 
they .should call on Mr Maclise, who was at work 
behind a hoarding in the gallery. On knocking 
for admittance, they found the artist had gone out ; 
but a workman was there witli a syringe, squirting 
a pi’epai’ation over the painting to render it proof 
against damp and weather. Sly father explai 
that the lady with him was daughter of 
late chaplain of the Victoiij, and the man said 
Maclise would he sorry he missed seeing her, for 
was hunting all over Loudon to get some one to 
give him particulars about Lord Nelson’s death. 
My father then took out his card, on -which was 
'Rev. Dr Gatty and he added, ‘Mrs Gatty, daugh- 
ter of Rev. i)r Scott, Secretary H.M.S. _ Victory,’ 
forgetting he was not Doctor at the time, and 
also not secretary of the ship. On his return 
Mr Maclise put the envelope into his picture, 
the only name there, and it can never be corrected 
on the fresco. 
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T H E 0 L 0 SEE BOO 

By William Lk Qoeux. 

OHArTER XXIV. — FORESTALLED ! 



I ALTE R went ont again, and returned, 
after an absence of about three- 
quarters of an hour. They had tele- 
graphed to Peterborough, he said, 
but of the nature of the message 
he knew nothing. After leaving me 
he had watched the pair ascend the curious old 
triangular bridge which stands in the centre of the 
village at the junction of cross-roads, and once, no 
doubt, si)anned two narrcjw rivers long since dried 
up. On the top of this old Saxon bridge, approached 
by three flights of much-worn step.s, Lord Glenelg 
and the hunchback halted, and stood gazing around. 
Then again Graniaui took another plan from his 
pock(it, took bearings of tbe nortbern angle of the 
one remaining tower of the al)be3’-, and, his compass 
in hand, pointed away to a comfortable old-fashioned 
stone house in East Street, between the abbey and 
the bridge, the brass plate on which showed it to he 
occupied by a Mr AVyche, a .solicitor. 

Openly, and watched by the idlers at the bridge, 
the loungiug-place of the villagers, they made a 
measurement to the corner of the. house in ques- 
tion, going over the ground twice in or<ler to make 
no miscalculation, Walter watching them from the 
har-wiudow of a small beer-house, fl’he villagers 
evidently supposed the pair to he surveyors, and 
took but little notice ; nevertheless Wyman kept 
careful observation upon their every movement. 

‘What they intend doing at the corner of that 
house in East Street ! can’t for the life of me imagine. 
They made a small mark in charcoal on the wall 
about two feet from the ground, then again return- 
ing to the top of the bridge and referring to the 
2)1/111, took tlieir bearings a second time and marked 
a spot right out of the village to the north-east of 
the abbey, in the centre of the fi.eld about ten yards 
behind the old windmill.’ 

‘And then ?’ 1 asked, much interested. 

‘Then, having done, this, they went to the tele- 
grapih office and wired to some one in Peterborough 
— afterwards returning to the “White Hart,” and 
engaging beds for the night, s/iying that they had 
decided not to return until the morrow.’ 

‘Why, sui'ely they intend to make a search for 
tbe treasure?’ I gas2ied. 

‘ Without doubt,’ was bis ixqily. ‘ My theory is 
that they’ve telcgrajihed to some of their friends 
who are awaiting them in Peterborough, and that 
they mean to make a secret search to-night when 
all the villagers are asleep and everything is 
quiet.’ 

When dusk fell we again called upon the rector, 
{'xplained how we had discovered the presence of 
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our rivals and their intentions, and arnuigcd to 
return to him /it ten o’clock. The feature of the 
case that aroused the rector’s indignation — and most 
justly, too — was the intention of the others to search 
without 2iermission. To me, their mode of facing 
matters boldly showed that they were in 2)ossession 
of positive information, and relied upon securing 
the treasure and getting it away before any one 
knew of their intentions. 

When Walter once look iq) an. inquiry or set out 
njion a journey, he never rested until his object was 
acconqilished. He was one of those men who seem 
continually active and unable to rest in idleness for 
ten consecutive minutes, and, h/i])])}’ posses.sor of such 
a fine 2>hysique, he was never tired. We watched 
the pair away from the ‘White Hart’ again, for 
they were both smoking and v^andering about, ajqia- 
rently enjoying the rural quiet, but in reality await- 
ing darkness, Tlien, wben they bad gone away — 
in tlic direction of tbe old South E/iu, we hiarut — 
we both lounged into the inn, called fur iile, and 
chatted with the rosy-cheeked servant who brought 
it. A judicious sixpence released her tongue, and 
l.)y careful questions we soon learnt all we wi.shed 
about the two guests. They were staying till morn- 
ing, but did not expect any visitors. One, the tall 
gentleman, was a doctor and might he recalled ; 
therefore their coachman from Peterborough, v'ho 
would remain there also, might he called iq» during 
the niglit, and they woidd be compelled to leave. 
His lordship had recourse to a clever fiction, then. 
He was a doctor who might he called in the middle 
of the night ! I su2)pose it never occurred to the 
rustic mind that, if he was a doctor, his jiractice 
was not in Crowland, and therefore he was scarcely 
likely to receive an urgent call. 

The other man, she told us, was a foreigner. 
They had brought a hag full of papers, but kept 
it locked. Both took a great interest in old 
ruins, and for that reason the.y had taken some 
measurements. 

One fact she forgot she rem/irked before going 
out. The tall gentleman had said that <i young 
lady might arrive during the evening ;ind imjuire 
for him. If she did, she was to be a,sked to w/iit. 

A young lady! Was it 2>o.s,sible that Lady Judith 
was about to I'oUom' her father there ? 

As ton o’clock chimed from the /ibbey l)ells we 
took our candles, and, wishing tbe worthy landlnrd 
‘ good-niglit,’ went to our rooms and there w/til.ed 
until all was still. Crowbuiders retire ■ earl y to bed, 
and xiresumably the 2)olicemau, like ii.ll others, lia.s 
to meet another guardian of the, iiejic-e, 2)erbaps, 
at the end of that long, straight old ro/ul called 
Kennulpb’s Drove that runs tnw/irds Peterborough, 
for we saw nothing of him wben we carefully crept 
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flown, drew tlie bolts, unlocked tlie door, and, 
closing it noiselessly after us, made our way to 
tbe rectory. 

Mr Mason, ready attired in bat and overcoat, 
opened his door noiselessly ere we had approached 
it, and we. slipped into his study to tell him all that 
we had heard. Then, feeling that we ought to go 
forth at once and take up our position to watch, 
we all went out, skirting the churchyard and pass- 
ing down beliind the high hawthorn-hedge which 
formed the boundary of the field wherein were 
traces of the fish-ponds. 

The night was dark and starless, with, that 
oppressive stillness that foretokened a storm. 
Beliind us lay the black ruins of the abbey rearing 
high and gloomy ; and as we passed along, led by 
the rector, who knew every nook and corner, a 
silence fell upon us. 

The rector’s object was to approach the spot 
marked with the paper and stone as near as pos- 
sible, yet liaving good cover to conceal us. In this 
he was eminently successful ; for, after we had tra- 
versed the field on two sides, he suddenly suggested 
that we should crouch down in a low hedge only 
thirty yards or so from the scene of operations. 

We conversed together in low, ex]3ectant whispers 
for almost an hour, until, indeed, the rector began 
to fear that our vigilance u’as in vain, u-hen of a 
sudden we heard on tlie hard road far distant the 
sound of wheels approaching — the road skirting the 
village on the Welland side, Mr Mason declared. 

They approached until tliey had gained the point 
where we ourselves had left the road, then stopped. 
The vehicle bore no lights, luit from where we lay 
concealed we heard men’s voices in greeting, as 
though Iris lordship and the hunchback Imd met 
them there by appointment; and then we heard 
the Jingle of spades and the clatter of iron as 
some implements were apparently taken from the 
cart. 

Without I 0 .SS of time the party approaclied ; 
and a lantern being turned on by one of them, 
search was made for the piece of paiier held down 
by the stone. This was quickly found, whereupon 
more lights were turned upon the spot, and then 
we sa^v that the treasure-seekers numbered four — 
two of them were new-comers, apparently well 
equipjied for the undertaking. 

So close were we that ive could overhear nearly 
all their conversation, for in that still night all 
sound travelled a great distance. But their words 
v'ert*. fe.w. .Lord Clenelg assumed direction of the 
work, and before long the whole four, his lordship 
included, were liusy with pick and spade making 
a large scpiare excavation. Their lamps showed an 
excellent liglit ujion the work, and were addition- 


ally useful to us, for we lay back in the dark 
shadow impossible of discovery. 

Suddenly, as one of the men bent down to 
examine the gi’ouud, and the light fell full upon his 
big, clean-shaven countenance, Walter gripped my 
arm, whispering ‘See! That’s the fellow Selby! 
Can yon see bis face '! He’s tbe man wlio probably 
holds the missing page of The Closed Book.’ 

I looked, and obtained a fairly good sight of liis 
dark, sinister-looking visage — a hard, clean-shaven, 
furrowed face that had the miscreant stamped upon 
it. He seemed to he wearing a rough suit of dark 
serge, with a soft felt-hat which lie had jiushed to 
tbe back of his head. Seen under such auspices 
by the uncertain light of the lamp, he iras not 
the kind of man one would care to associate 
with : loosely built, gross in manner, and deep of 
voice. 

I watched him narrowly for a few moments, hut 
he soon continued digging with the others, and 
when he stood upright his face was not Avithin the 
zone of light. All worked wilb a will, knowing, 
of course, that the undertaking must lie finished 
before the dawn, and from all four the perspira- 
tion soon poured, and their quick, deep breathing 
reached us even where we crouched, content within 
ourselves that their labour must be in vain. 

Through nearly Hvo hours they toiled on, remov- 
ing the earth around a line of huge stones which 
appeared to be tbe foundations of one or other 
of the monastic buildings long since sAvept aAvay. 
Time after time the abbey chimes sent out their 
solemn music far over the Avide, misty fenlands ; 
but Avitli pick and spade and croAvbar they slaved 
aAvay in their efforts to recover the gold and jeAvels, 
the great treasure of Avhat had been one of the 
Avealthiest abbeys in England. 

The hole they had made AA'as so deep that iavo 
of the conspirators Avere dovni AA^orking out of our 
sight. The other tAVO AA'cre Selby and the hunch- 
back. 

Suddenly, above the sharp ring of the picks, Ave 
beard a heavy thud, and then another. 

‘ Look !’ broke from Selby excitedly. ‘At Ia.st! 
Here’s the first of the chests — bound Avith ii'on. 
Hark!’ And again he struck it heavily Avith his 
pick, AAdule his companions Avere around liim 
instantly, dropping on their knees and examining 
the find. 

‘That’s one of them, Avithout a doubt!’ cried 
Lord . Glenelg, as excited as any of the others. 
‘Come! Let’s get it out. Hoav very fortunate 
that Ave fixed the exact spot ! ’ 

The hearts of all three of us sank AAd thin u.'j. 
Hoav unfortunate for us, after all, that Walter had 
moved their paper mark from its original position ! 
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PALRSTIKJ^] IJKDEE THE SULTAN’S SWAY. 

boolcH liavo been written on beavily upon the poor than oecaHionai acts of in- 
Palestine, 1 1 is to bo feared that the justice would do. At every shifting of the scenes 
tourist has to answer for a great deal the official has to ia// his old or a new place, and 
of the trash which passes for travel- he is always expected to give a higher inace Ihan 
literature. Travelling in the East on the last occasion. Thus, as his salary is small 
has hcen made so easy that it has and frequently unpaid, he has every inducement 
become the fashion to ‘do’ Palestine, Olergynxen to make hay while the sun shines. A judge, for 
in ever-increasing numbers visit the country every example, is ajxpointed for two years. His term may 
year. Incompetent guides and dragomans supply he less (for he may be dismissed at any time) and it 
the indulgent traxmller with such information as cannot he more. Before his appointment lie must 
they think will please him. After a short visit to go to Constantinople and buy hivS office from 
Jerusalem and a rapid run of eight to ten days the Porte ; and according to the amount paid Avill 
through the land, the traveller thinks that he has the district assigned him he good or had. It 
got such a store of valuable information on Pales- often happens that he must pay for his appoint- 

tine that the woidd will he tliankful to share it. ment a sum equal to the tohule of his salarij for the two 

Clergymen are the greatest sinners in this matter, ymts’ term; and as his salary, inadcquiite as it is, 

Periiaps they have to prove to their congregations is sometimes unpaid for six moirths at a stretch, the 
that they have nob wasted their time, and the proof judge, however willing he may be to administer 
usixally takes the sluqio of a volume vdiieh is valu- justice, is compelled to accept Iwihes-— nay, more, to 

able only to burn. This may appear to some a hard demand and force them. 

saying; but if the reader had seen a tenth part of The governor (fo-m-a/mm) is not usually obliged 
the trash which has come under the notice of the to repair to Constantinople. He is appointed by 
writer he would judge that it is not too severe. The the governor -general (vali), through whom his 
amount of nonsense, the utter twaddle and futility ‘ donation ’ is forwarded to lieadtpiartei’s. Even if 
of most of these hooks on Palestine are appalling, he is a man of influence who can secure his appoint- 

There ax'e a few notable exceptions. mont directly from the Porte, ho yet finds it to be 

The Mouter has no thought of adding one to the to his interest to ‘square’ or ‘satisfy’ his chief in the 

number of ‘Travels in Palestine.’ He has lived vilayet (a district xmder a wZi). The writer knows 

for a good nxxmhor of years as a missionary in a case where this was not done, the ha-im-aliam 

the counti.’}', and desires merely to record one or thinking he had influence enough to stand against 
two facts about Turkish luisgovernment. While for the mli. The result was that the vali made things 
obvious reasons the writer’s name must not appear, so hot for his subordinate that lie had to resign 
the reader may be assured that what is here recorded after little more than a year’s rule. Again, if 
rests on personal knowledge, not on liearsay. any important case comes before a Jca-im-alsaniy 

It is common knowledge that the government of appeal may he made by either of the parties to the 

the Turk is corrupt, but how corrupt it is very few governor-general. If the appealing party only pre- 
except those Avho have lived under the Sultan’s sents him Avith a gift the decision Avill be in his 

sway really knoA\\ It is not loo much to say that fa\'oiir, unless the local Icu-im-aham also sends him 

the Avhole system of government is rotten. There a remittance, AAdien it is likely that his decision Avill 

is not an office, great or small, Avhich is not bought. be upheld. It frequently happens, Imwcver, that 

Without the giving of backsheesh no office can be ob- both parties and the ka-im-aham make c'ontribii- 

tained. Every petty town throughout the provinces tions, Avhen the decision will be for the highest 

has its OAvn governor (Icahm-ahani) and judge (hiUli), bidder. 

its OAvn municipality AAdth its various officials, and The S!une principle, or want of principle, holds good 

every goA’ernor and judge and municipal official Avitli regard to the offices of municii)alities. The 

must pay so much for his })lace. And the amount doctor, for example, is ap])ointed by tbo ALinister of 

given for any office, and of course as much more as Health, with the concurrence of the vali. But before 

possible, the olflcial must squeeze out of the people the appointment is made both these officials must 

under him before he is called upon to resign his he ‘satisfied.’ In many respects the doctor’s posi- 

office. A system of rotation ostensibly devised for tion is A\mrse than that of any other official. He 

the safeguarding of justice and the interests of the may lie removed at any time at the caprice of hi,s 

poor, but in reality Avorking for the enrichment of superior ; he may be charged Avith murder if an 

the government through the exploitation of the influential patient dies under his care; ; he may be 

people, secures that no official shall exercise his eA'illy reported of by a casual inspector if ‘])a]m-oi I’ 

functions for long in one place AAdthout a break, is not given him ; his salary is small and is irregu- 

The goAfernor or judge, if long resident in one place, larily paid (this is true of all oflieials). E\'ery office, 

might, it is said, be influenced by the rich against hoAA'ever loAvly, has to ho secured liy backslie.eshiug 

the poor. Hence frequent changes are resorted to. a superior. Even, the scavenger, Avhen there is sucli 

But in reality these frequent changes hear far more a functiouai'y, must pay a dollar or tAvo before he 
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t;:xn secure liis iniseraljle employment -wliicli Ijrings 
him in a few coppei’s per week. So, again, in the 
Post-Office every employe must pay his price, which 
price, and as much more as possible, he will get by- 
hook or crook out of the poverty-stricken people. 
Without backsheesh nothing can be done by native 
or foreigner witli any municipal or government 
official. If you want a dead animal removed from 
your door — it has perliaps been placed there for the 
purpiose of ‘bleeding’ you — you must backsheesh 
the scavenger before he Avill remove it. If you want 
your letters and telegrams delivered or despatched 
promptly, you must backsheesh the messenger or 
operator. If you want to build a house or effect an 
alteration on existing premises, the whole hungry 
brood of towxi and government officials must be 
‘fed.’ If you want a case tried in the law-courts, ] 
you must grease the -xvheels of the law machinery. 

1 do not say there are not exceptions here and there. 
Occasionally you will find a governor or judge who, 
as a personal favour, will get your ease attended to. 
More rarely you will find one who, on principle, does 
not take gifts. But these cases are so rare that they 
may be passed over. During nearly eleven years’ 
residence in Palestine, the writer has known per- 
sonally only two Ica-im-alcmm and one judge who 
refused to take bribes. Two of tliese w’ere men of 
wealtli and of European education, and the third 
was a young man in his first place, who has not, it 
is I’eported, persevered in, the good -way. Indeed, it 
is almost impossible, under the present system, to 
refrain from what the people style ‘eating.’ ‘He 
is a great “eater,” ’is said of an official who does 
nothing witlioiit backsheesh. The Turkish official 
has to pay heavily for his place ; his salary, small 
enough if paid regularly, is often merely nominal ; 
he may have three or four wives and a large family, 
and if he is to live he must ‘ eat.’ Thus on all sides 
the people sulFer, and when the reader hears how 
they are opyu’essed hy the system of taxation he will 
marvel, with all Europeans resident in the country, 
how the miserable, opju'essed jxeasantry contrive to 
live. 

On all produce a tax of (nominally) one-tenth is 
levied. In reality the tax is frequently, it might 
he said gimerally, as much as one-half, and in some 
instances it swfillows up the whole produce. How this 
can possibly be tlie reader shall hear. The crying 
evil with regard to this tax of the tenth is that it is let 
out. The government does not collect it, but sells 
that privilege to the higliest bidder. In a favour- 
able year there will be keen competition. The 
wouhi-])e tax-gatherers {‘publicans of the New Testa- 
ment) ins]ieet the crops of the district, appraise 
them at a certain A’alue, and oiler so much for the 
tax. He whose offer is accepted collects the tax. as 
he pleases. There i.s no government inspector to 
see that be does not take more than bis due, and he 
will extract from the ])oor illiterate fellah as much 
more than the government tax as he possibly can. 
But let us suppose that the farmer has done fairly 
Avell, the year having been a good one. Next year, 


perhaps, the rains are late or insufficient, or the 
crops are destroyed hy vermin. From one cause 
or another there is a poor crop. Does the farmer 
therefore pay a smaller tax than before? Not neces- 
sarily, and more than probably not. He oufjM. of 
course, to pay less, as the tax is one-tenth of the 
yield. But the vali dare not send to Comstan- 
tinople this year less than he sent the last. His 
plea that there had been a had liarvest would not 
be listened to. He would be instantly di.smissed 
and a snceessor appointed who would not allow bad 
harvests. Hence, if the crop is poor, so much the 
worse for the farmer, who, to save the vali from dis- 
missal, has to pay the same sum, or as near as may 
be, as if the yield were at high-water mark. In 
1901, for example, owing to insufficient rain, the 
crops were generally about one-third of what they 
were in 1900. The farmer, therefore, should have 
paid about 33 per cent, of the former year’s lax. As 
no profit was likely to he made, no one would olfer 
for the collecting. The sheiks or village chiefs were 
therefore made responsible for tlie tithe. They 
offered 40 jxer cent, of the former year’s tax. The 
offer was treated with scorn. Tliey were brought 
into the ha-im-alcam’s presence and induced by 
! threats to promise 60 per cent. Tlie Ica-im-ahami 
who was a humane and fairly just-minded man, but 
witbout experience, I'eported to vali that he 
thought the sheiks could promise no more, and 
that even with this percentage many would be 
ruined. Tlie vali informed the young Im-im-aham 
that he did not know his business, and that he 
would seixd a special commissioner who would let 
him see how to raise the tax. That gentleman 
came, saw, and conquered. The village sheiks were 
once more summoned, were at once cast into prison, 
and told that they should not depart until they had 
jiromised the last farthing. And meantime, until 
this business was settled, no harvesting operations 
were allowed, so that a good deal of the grain was 
lost. The Jmirbash, a heai’y whip of plaited hide, 
was freely used as a persuade.!*, and at last the iin- 
happy prisoners promised 90 per cent, of the former 
year’s tax, and this was actually paid. IVith what 
had been lost through delay, the whole prtjduce was 
in not a few cases absorbed. Scarcely a farmer had 
enough grain left for next year’s seed, and few had 
enough to feed their oxen. Half of the animals had 
in some instances to be sold that the rest might he 
fed ; and some cases were known to me wluu’e all 
the oxen had to be sold to provide the simplest 
food— Indian corn— for the family. In one instance, 
when the sheilrs were brought before the lieutenant- 
governor (pnutasarrif) and were proving obstinate, 
he was so exasperated that he .sprang upon one of 
the unfortunates and bit his finger to tlie bone ! 
This is a fact, though many may be unwilling to 
believe it. 

Eriiit-trees are taxed in a sinLilar way. The lax 
is raised in. a good year, and kept at the, highest 
figure even in the wonst year. As with the grain, 
sometimes the whole yield is swallowed up by the 
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lax. Even if there is m fruit, still the owners 
must jiaj'- ; and hence it is tlxat many owner.? of 
oUvt'-tree.s have during the last few years cut them 
down that they might he free from .such iuitiuitous 
demands. 

Another grievance must he added. If the tax- 
collector gets into di[licultie.s, as he well may, 


because of his exactions, he can call upon the local 
government for help. Soldier.? are tpiaricred upon 
the until the last farthing is paid, and even 
then they will not depart until they receive a back- 
sheesh, In .some cases when this was reinsed they 
drove off the oxen and horses and sohl them. Such 
is the normal state of affair.? ; what of the abnormal ?■ 


THE DEADLY TORPEDO. 

THE MOST DESTEUCTIVE WEAPON IN THE WORLD. 



HE firni of Messrs Whitehead, whose 
name is borne by the most terrible 
engine of destruction that has ever 
been invented, supply nearly all the 
navies of the world with their famous 
torpedoe-s. Great Britain and Russia 
are the exception.?, although the French, Germans, 
Danes, and Italians make a certain proportion 
of torpedoes at home, and even the Japanese, re- 
sourceful in this as in so many other directions, 
manufacture a few for themselves. 

Though there are many types of torpedoes, yet the 
standard dimensions may be taken at a diameter of 
eighteen inches and a length of sixteen feet five 
inches for ail ships-of-war except torpedo-boats, 
and these carry torpedoes having a diameter of 
fourteen inches and a length of fourteen feet ten 
inches. The Rixssian torpedo has a diameter of 
fifteen inches and is nineteen feet long. 

As with all ships-of-war and weapons, improve- 
ments are being constantly made in the Whitehead 
torpedo, and ceaseless experiments combined witli the 
application of untiring energy and the highest skill 
have made the present-day torpedo the heautlful and 
marvellous weapon that it is. The improvements 
are in the direction of sjiced and in the torped<ys 
range of action. The speed chiefly depends upon 
the pressure at which the torpedo can, in its air- 
ves-sel, carry the compressed air which is used for 
propelling it through the water. Until quite re- 
cently this pressure did not exceed one hundred 
atiuosphores (about one thousand five hundred 
pounds per square inch); hut Messrs Whitehead 
liave now produced a new torpedo in which the 
pressure is to be no less than about two thousand 
two hundred and fifty iiounds per .square inch. 

A torpedo is constructed in the following parts ; 
the head, which encloses in war-time the charge 
of gun-cotton or similar high explosive ; the air- 
charnber, which is about eight feet long ; the balauce- 
ebamber, for regulating the depth at which the 
torpedo travels ; the engine-room, the after-part 
of which now contains the Avonderful gyroscope, 
which is literally the bi'ain of the torpedo ; and the 
tail. Indeed, the torpedo is by no means unlike a 
human body, fur in addition to its brain it has its 
lungs in the shape of the air-chamher and its heart 
in the form of the engine-room. And very tough 
lungs they are, too, and a very stout heart it i.?, for 


the little engines develop no less than forty-five 
horse-power. 

The charge of explosive in the head has varied a 
good deal AA'ith different patterns or makes of tor- 
pedoes, but it has never been less than one Imxidred 
and tweuty-fWe pound.? or more tlian one hundred 
and eighty pounds. The lesser charge Avould pro- 
bably either disable or .sink a ship, boAvever large; 
while the greater charge Avould, if properly ex- 
ploded, almost certainly cause her to sink at once. 

The charge is fired by a percussion arrangement 
which is ‘safe’ until the torpedo has travelled for a 
certain distance. The violent blow Avith AA'liich the 
point of the torpedo avouIcI strike a vessel is enough 
to fire the primer and charge by means of a simple 
rod or striker impinging on a detonator. The safety- 
gear to prevent premature explosion only consists of 
a screw-nut on the striker, Avliich i.s fitted Avith small 
blades like a screAV-propeller, Avhich screAV back the 
nut as the torpedo passes through the Avater, and so 
allows the striker to have jday enough to strike the 
detonatox'. 

Tlie air-chamber is ixxade from a steel forging ; its 
Avails are three-eighths of an inch thick, and after 
having been machined as a liolloAV cylinder, the ends 
are screv'-ed iix and soldered to make tliem air- 
tight. The forgings for these chambers have to be 
most carefully made, and have to pass elaborate 
tests. They are manufactured either in England 
(by Messrs Sir W. G. Armstrong, Wliitworth, and 
Company, of the Avoiid-famous Elswick Works, 
NeAvcastle-oix-Tyne) or in Austria, Avhere Mes.srs 
Whitehead’s AAmrlcs are situated. 

The capacity of the air-chamlier for an eighteen- 
inch torpedo is about ten cubic feet, but for the 
latest one hundred and fifty atmosphere torpedo 
this capacity has been increased to about eleven 
cubic feet. In other Avords, the process of charging 
an air-chaixxber of ten cubic feet to one bundrctl 
atmospheres ineans that all the air in a room ten 
feet long, ten feet broad, and ten feet high is 
pressed ixxto a vessel ten feet long, one foot high, 
and one foot broad. 

The balance-chamber Avas in the fix’st days of the 
torpedo often called the ‘ secret ’ chamber becan.se 
Mr Wbitebead only allowed the secrets of its 
mechanism to be explained to those Avho signed a 
paper promising not to divulge AA'hat they learned. 
Tlxe secret is ixoav so Avell knoAvn that it is no breach 
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of coufideiico to explain that the mechanism consists 
of a combination of hydrostatic valve and pendulum 
which controls horizontal rudders in the tail of the 
torpedo. The hydrostatic valve is supported by 
.springs against the pre.ssure of water due to the 
depth at which the torpedo is travelling, so that the 
depth can be regulated by increasing or diminishing 
the compression of the .springs. 

With a fast-running torpedo the pressure on the 
rudders themselves is so considerable as to render 
it necessary to use an engine to work them. The 
balance-chamber combination of hydrostatic valve 
and pendulum therefore operates a small valve in a 
servo-motor engine, the piston of which moves in 
obedience to the valve, and in its turn moves the 
horizontal rudders. The servo-motor is worked by 
compressed air, and is to the torpedo what steam- 
steering-gear is to a steamer. The engines are triple- 
cylinder, single-acting, they run at about twelve 
hundred revolutions a minute, and develop about 
forty-live horse-power. 

The Wliitehead torpedo could be adjusted to run 
a fairly straight course from a fixed launching 
apparatus ; hut it was not very reliable under the 
conditions which must prevail in wuarfare, when it 
has to he fired from a moving vessel. Therefore, 
until recently it was generally considered that four 
hundred yards would be about the correct I'ange at 
which to discharge a torpedo against an. enemy. 
Under these circumstances there is but slight 
wonder tluit up till the pi‘e.$ent war very little 
execution lia.? been done Avith torpedoes. The in- 
vention of the gyroscope, however, completely altered 
matters. A gyroscope for steering torpedoes was 
several times proposed, but it wa,sleft to an Austrian 
engineer named M. Olny to invent the mechanism 
l)y Avhich the gyro, scope could he made practicable. 
So perfect is tlm ‘ gyro ’ now that if a torpedo l.>e 
launched in a certain direction it will maintain 
that direction to the end of its run. It is this little 
instrument which has made long-range firing with 
torpedoes practicable. 

The gyroscope is to the torpedo what the fty- 
Avheel is to a watch. It consists of a wheel of about 
four and a half inches diameter, with a heavy peri- 
phery. This wheel can be engaged with mecliani.sm 
attaclied to a strong (doi-ik-, spring. The wheel is in 
a gimbal frame, and on the frame is a .small lever 
which controls a tiny air-valve. The air-valve can 
admit priis.sure to one side or the otliei’ of a ]>iston 
in a cylinder, and by suitable rods and levers tlie 
action of the piston is communicated to a pair of 
vertical rudders. Ikdore launcbiiig the torpedo, the 
clock-spring i.s wound up by hand, Avhich action 
also locks the gyroscope wheel in a certain plane. 
When the torpedo is launched a lever is throAvn over, 
an act which admits the air from the air-chamber to 
the main eugiue.s, and at the .‘^aine time releases the 
clock-spring mechanism. This sets the g;yu-oscope 
s])inuing at a very high speed, and having done so, 
releases it, so that it is left .spinning freely. . It will 
therefore rc.sist any motion tending to change the 


plane in aviiich it is spinning. If the tori>edo 
swerves to the right or left the little air-valve opens 
in the direction necessary to move over the vertical 
rudder to correct the deflection. It is only when 
the torpedo has assumed the direction in which it 
lay immediately before launching tliat the vertical 
rudders come ‘amidships.’ 

The ‘gyro’ is a delicate instrument, and has to be 
not only carefully kept but frequently treated for 
adjustment. It is therefore made so tliat it can be 
readily removed from the torpedo. It is generally 
kept in a little box, and most ingenious appliances 
are provided for adjusting it. When in the toiqsedo 
the ‘gyro’ finds its place in the after-body. 

So much for the torpedo and its mechanism. Let 
us now look at the means of launching it. 

All modern shijis of considerable .size are fitted 
with submerged torpedo - tubes— in. other words, 
launching apparatus below the water-line. The 
two best-known systems are that of the British 
Admiralty pattern and that of Messrs Sir W. G, 
Armstrong, Whitworth, & Company. Both sy.stems 
are kept as secret as po.ssible, hut it may be said that 
the principal difference is that in the Admiralty 
tube the bar or shield is run out before firing the 
torpedo and run in after firing ; while in the Arm- 
strong tube the torpedo and .shield go out together, 
and the shield returns automatically as soon as the 
torpedo has gone. 

In the Admiralty tube the torpedo is ejected by 
compi‘es.sed .air — that is, the tube may be looked 
upon as a gun and the torpedo as the shot. A 
charge of compressed air is introduced and shoots 
out the torpedo. In the Armstrong tube either 
cordite or compressed air can be used. 

All the Jajianese .ships above nine thousand tons 
are fitted with the Armstrong submei'ged torpedo- 
tubes, and the liussians also employ this tube. 

Small vessels such as torpedo-boat destroyers and 
torpedo-boats are much too small to carry submerged 
torpedo-tubes, so they are provided with ‘above- 
water ’ tubes. These are very simple apparatus, 
consisting of a smooth tube into which tlm torpedo 
is placed, and from which it is ejected again by 
means of either compressed air or cordite, usually 
the latter. The torpedo is shot out into the air and 
falls into the water, Avhere it quickly picks up its 
depth under the influence of the balance mechanism 
and horizontal rudders, and its direction from the 
gyroscope and vertical rudders. 

None of the torpedoes now being used in the Far 
East are of the one liuiiclred and fifty atmosphere 
pattern ; but they are all fitted Avith gyroscopes 
and are capable of ranging tAVO thousand yards. 

A Avord or tAvo may be said. Avith regard to 
handling torpedo-boats and destroyers. In the 
opinion of eminent naval authorities these are such 
a danger to AA'ar-vessels that instructions should he 
issued that eA'ery torpedo-boat seen at night to he 
approaching should he destroyed, on the chance of 
its being an enemy. ‘Your oato boats .should be 
' given a countersign in the shape of some signal with 
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lights 10 change every night or every hour of the 
nigliL, and the boat liaving made the signal from a 
distance should stoj) until tlie shij) has covered her 
Avith her searchlight bcaiUj and should then ai)proach 
slowly.’ 

No ship, uiuch less a lleet, should lie at anchor 
in an (i]>ci) i'oad.sti*ad, and this danger has been so 
well recognised by our Adjniralty that they have 
prepaiajd a harboitr of refuge at Portland just in the 
most convenient place for our tleet to lie in time of 
Avar. This harbour is enclosed with breakwaters 


e.vcept for two narroAA' entrances, Avhich could be 
closed by booms and other similar obstructions, 
besides being well defended Avith guns and search- 
lights. At Portland a fleet Avould be perfectly safe 
from torpedo attack, and yet Avithout either diffi- 
culty or delay it could get to S('a. No one can. 
justly attribute lUiglect to the Admiralt.y, avIio are 
ceasele.ssly striving to foresee every <lauger to the 
British lleet, recognising that on it depend not 
only the welfare hut also the very existence of the 
Empire. 


nUEIED IIISTORT I 

B HE lingering traces of Roman occupa- 
tion in Britain still call forth the 
latent enthusiasm of antiipiaries 
and others, and every year that 
passcAS leaves a Avell-digested array 
of new facts, of e-xciivations map]Aed 
and described, which Avill furuisli a rich quarry for 
the future .historian. This exploitation of Homan 
remains is on a higher level than the tretisure- 
huiiting craze encouraged by some journals from 
Avhich better things might have been e.xpected. 
Noav and again some old hoard aAA'akens more than, 
local interest. At CaerAvent, ChepstoAV, Avliere e-x- 
cavations have been going on since 18D9, stately 
fragments of a little Availed town inhabited by 
civilised Roraano-Britons have been unveiled, be- 
sides a hoard of seven thousand live hundred bronze 
coins found in the corner of a house in 1902. Dr 
Talfourd Ely has published an account of six years of 
digging in the island of Hayling (Hampshire), under 
the title of Jionian Hayling. At Silcliester (Haute), 
at Gellygaer (thirteen miles north of Cardiff), 
Brough (Uerhyshire), and elseAvhere discoveries have 
been made. Abroad, at Kaiser-Augst, near Basel, 
coins are found every year, A private collector 
bas secured from this place specimens of coins from 
the time of .Emperor Augustus to Arcadius, a period 
•of over four centuries, minted in Rome, Lyons, 
Treves, and London. Imitation coins made from 
impressions of money in circixlation hav'e also been 
found, as Avell as an early Christian cross of silver 
plate. While the ground Avas being dug up in con- 
nection Avith a deep drainage scheme at Stamford 
in 1903, Roman iruiiAvorks Avere disclosed. At High 
Wycombe aa'us found, in 1904, a rare coin of 322 
A.D., minted in London, inscribed ‘Crispus Nobil. 
C,,’ Crisp us being a son of Constantine the Great. 
.A copper coin found here shoAvs the bust of the 
Emperor Galcrius, 300 a.d. Near Walmer an in- 
teresting collection of pottery Avas found, beautifully 
fashioned, and Avith the glaze still almost Y)erfect ; 
also a green glass vase, evidently a cinerary urn, 
Avith human remains, found inside a. glass jar. Mr 
Le Queux, author of The Closed Booh^ at Castor 
(NorthampLoushire), found in a field close to the 
ancient Ermine Street the floor and bouudarv walls 
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of a temple, besides glas.s aiid pottery. The discovery 
of a relic of the Roman Avail around London heloAv 
Newgate Jail, and the hasLiou in the Avail of St 
Giles’ Church, Cripplegaie, shows hoAV Ave are. tread- 
ing to-day over the foundations of a past civilisation. 

This is much more the case at the heart of the 
Empire. To Giacomo Boni, under wlium LheEorum 
at Rome is being excavated, it has seemed for many 
years past that the greatest book of liumau history, 
the story of the life of Rome, lies buried, page upon 
])age as it A\'as Avritlen, Avitliin the small half stpiare 
mile of the Eorum, ‘ Avliich aa’hs the juosb famous 
s]')Ob of the ancient Avorld.’ Truth is sought for not 
less in the pages of the historian than in the ac- 
cumulated debris of ages, as Livy, whom he quotes, 
has said, ‘ to set our minds to understand the life 
and customs of the ancient Romans, that Ave may 
perceive by what manner of men and through what 
means, Avhether at home or in the field, the Roman 
power arose and greAv.’ The excellent handbook 
entitled Recent Excavations in the Roman Fonm, 
4396-490^ by Mr E. Burton-Brown (John Murray), 
Avill certainly assist towards this end. We are apt to 
forget that Roman polity lasted for a thousand years, 
and that in Britain there was Roman domination for 
about three hundred years at least. 'Roman methods,’ 
says Mr Burton-BroAvn, ‘ were rough and often cruel ; 
but the Roman character Avas of the strongest and 
must self -con trolled. On Roman law the system of 
modern life is based, and no people ever ruled so Avell, 

I because no men have ever so well ruled themselves.’ 

Rome Avas not so much destroyed from outside as 
by its OAvn rulers. .Professor Lauciaui asks in his 
Dcstrucbimi of Ancient Rome AA'here the. tAvo hundred 
and fifty tliousand feet of stone and marble in lire 
Circus have gone, and replies that not the liar- 
harian, but the Romans themselves of the hiiiierial, 
Medieval, and Renaissance periods are responsible 
for its destruction. In dredging tbe Tiber, be 
further says that the strata disclosed correspond 
Avith considerable regularity to the leading catas- 
trophes in the history of Rome. Fur the details of 
the excavations in the Forum Ave recommend the 
reader to Mr Burtou-BroAvn’s book. Special in- 
terest, hoAveA-er, attaches to Avhat Avas found in some 
of the forty wells Avhich Avere cleared there. Jj.'iter 
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we lueution tlie ‘finds’ in a well iu the station of 
Jiarr Hill, on the iVntoniue A'alluui, near Glasgow, 

A silver coin of Antoninus and a baker’s wooden 
shovel for putting bread into the oven have been 
found in a Ltouian well in the Saalburg. The 
shoved is of beech-wood, and in one })iece. The 
coni cuts of the well at Procolitia on the English 
wall of Hadrian were a great surprise. Some six- 
teen thousand coins were discovered, as well as I 
carved stnnes, altars, vases, Roman pearls, old shoes, 
and libuhe : also a stone with carved figures of tlu‘ee 
water-nymphs, attendants on the goddess Coven- 
tina, to whom the well was dedicated. No one can 
place Uoventina ; she belongs peculiarly to Proco- 
litia. It is believed that in a moment of panic 
the treasure-chest and the contents of the chapel 
over the well had been thrown into its depths for 
.seenrity. Likewise the articles vcco^'ered from wells 
in the Porum Ihrow an interesting light on Roman 
domestic life. Seeds and fruits were found which 
liad dropped from the trees that grew there. Erom 
the mud of a ‘ Repuhlican ’ well on the Sacra Via 
were taken such nii.sccllaueous objects as a vine- 
branch, a hammer ;uid a hatchet, a little Greek 
marble head, a wooden liuLe with bone .settings, and 
many cu[).s and jugs. Lower down were found the 
whole contents of a hulcher’s sh(.)p : knives and 
grindstone, a cho])ping-slalj of chestnut wood, the 
sawn bones of an ox, also a .series of stone weights 
from which the system of weighing and its units 
have been accurately determined. Many skulls of 
wea.se]s were iound iu some of the u’ells ,• these were 
the scavengers of Home before cats were introduced 
from Egypt. Since Mr Burton-Brown’s book ap- 
peared the foundation-stone of the eciuestrian statue 
of Domitiau was discovered in 190-1. A apiare 
chamber in the lower block was found contain- 
ing fivi> terra-cotta vases. Two were red in colour 
and three were hurrhero, a priniilive black ware, 
which fixes its use fur ritual ])urpo.sesat a later date 
than was believed. Pieces of chaivoal, with a bit 
of crude gold and ii'ou, were found iu the large vase, 
and suggest the dedicatory rite of the monmueuL. 

The excavations made in recent years upon the 
Antoniue vallum which spans BcoLland at its nar- 
rowe.st ])art correct the old opinion that its termina- 
tion was at Old Kilpatrick, on the Glyde, and that 
it wa.s thirty-six and a half miles Long. The late 
Ale.vandcr Gibb, in bis valuable articles in the 
BcuIUhIi. .‘1 iit'iqaarij (1900-1903), gives a new measure- 
ment of the wall. Begiuning at the fort at Bridge- 
ness, Uarrideu, the wall, he show.s, mu.st have ended 
at Bumltariou Rock; and it is .satisfactory to know 
thfib the Ordnance purvey measurements and those 
upon the stones of the Roman legionaries work out, 
with only the diiference of a few yard.s, at slightly 
over forty miles. Mr Gibb further shows that it 
must have gone to Dumbarton in order to block the 
]>ath, as there was a ford (Handyford) between the 
Oastle and Old Kilpatrick. Quiiitu.s Lollius Urbicus, 
governor of Roman Britain, built the Avail about 
140-142. 


The Proceedings of the Scottish Society of Anti- 
quaries for 1900 ami 1903 contain a record of work 
done at Cameluii and Casflecary, near Ealkirk. 
The report has not been made as yet upon Rough- 
castle, The report upon Cauielon will increase in 
value as the district increases in population, as it is 
rapidly doing, and the station is built over. rieAuwai 
foundries and 23art of a railway siding occupy^ ground 
on the south half of the station, AAduch is situated 
eleven hundred yards north of the Antonine A'allmn 
and one and a half miles west by north of Ealkirk, 
on the edge of a tableland through Avliicli flows the 
Garron River. In the south cainji the buildings 
Avere very deep under the surface ; iu the north 
camp they Avere just heloAV the surface, so that 
oidy the luAver iiarts of the foundatiojis existed. 
Much 2 )ottery Avas found here, as well as bronze 
ohjeets, many of them being liuely enamelled. The 
Samian AA'are belongs to the first four centuries of 
the Christian era. There Avere small cu])3 and jars ; 
a iflatter-like dish of dark-coloured Avare, lamjw of 
clay, heads, libulie of bronze, ])ick-axes, spear-heads, 
tAvo long-handled combs of deei-horn, and a feAv 
stone implements. The visitor l;o-day Avill see 
nothing save foundries, dAvelling-houses, a railway 
cutting, and agricultural laud, as the excaA^ations 
have been covered in. Hence the A'alue of the 
ttlaus and pi'hiR'd descrithiou. Mr Thomas Ross, 
E.S.A.Scot., linds a remarkable likeness in the 
architectural details of a Roman station to our oaa’ii 
twelfth century buildings. The camjDS or stations 
generally lie fuur-stiiiare, and have rounded corners, 
and there are gates on the north, south, east, and 
Avest, Avith streets leading from the.se iiiAvards. 

At Roughcastle the surprise has been a series of 
military pits to the north- Avest of the station, similar 
to lho.se described by Ctesar in his Gommentanes, 
book vii. cliap. 73, in connection Avith the siege 
of Alesia. A walling tablet broken iu three jiieces 
is a,scribed to Antoninus Pius (138-101). The sec- 
tion of the turf -Avail exposed at Roughcastle shoAvs 
the sixteen or eighteen layers of turf turned into 
2)eaty soil, Avith black streaks of decayed wood Avhich 
had been used as a binding. At Castlecary nearly 
I a hundred quarters of charred AA’heat Avere found in 
177 i, AA'hich may or may not have been llonuui. This 
fort is believed to be of tbe ^jeriod about l.ol a.d. 
Of the leather shoos and sandals, one has a sole of 
ten and three-quarter inches long and four inches 
broad, studded Avith iron nails. Some of the sandals 
have the thongs attached. The small and .slender 
A’^arieties evidently belonged to the Avomen and 
children. Some of them, like those found at Barr 
Hill, have the niqier leathers cut in open-AA'ork 
or stamped with lines of impressions. One .shoe 
about nine inches in length is studded with 
‘tackets;’ this is quite a feature of the foot-gear 
discovered at Barr Hill, as if the Avearer.s needed 
catch and foothold for rough country. The bulk 
of these finds arc presorA'cd in the Edinburgh Anti- 
quarian IRuseiim, including the Camelon stone Avith 
figure of a Avarrior and prostrate natiA'^e, and the fine 
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legiouiiry stone found at Brulgeiiess, near Bo’ne.ss, 
in 1868. This has an inscription which may be 
translaled : ‘'ho the Emperor Cajsar Titus Ahius 
Hadrian Anloninus Augustus Pius, Father of his 
Country, the Second Lcigion, the Augustan [made 
the Anilum], for four tliousand six hundred and 
fifty-two paces’ (four and a half miles). 

The station at Barr Hill (near Croy Station of the 
North British Bailway) lies on a ridge thirty or 
forty yards to the south of 'the vallum, and is a 
Sfpaire of tliree hundred and ninety-nine feet by 
tliiree hundred and ninety-three. Within tins camp 
of the second century i.s another of one hundred and 
ninety-one feet by one luindred and .sixty feet, which 
helong.s to the first century. It has been suggested 
on good authority that this is one of the forts 
erected by Agricola. If this is so, it is the most 
interesting discovery yet made in Scotland, as 
l)itherio we have no certainty a.s to any of his work. 
From a well forty-three feet deep in the centre a 
host of interesting articles were extracted. After 
a depth of twelve feet was pa.ssed the well yielded 
its hidden relics, Avhich included sixty feet of .shaft- 
ing of stone pillars Avith several mo,st remarkable 
capitals, carA'^ed and moulded, and Avith their corre- 
sponding bases. From the Avell and ditch and 
refuse-heap Avere found boots and sandals, those 
belonging, it may he presumed, to the ladies being 
ornamented above the instep. Amongst those 
belonging to children Avas one heightened by a 
piece of iron driven into the heel, evidently because 
of some deformity. There Avas a bag of Avorkman’s 
tools held together by corrosion, inchiding a pair 
of compasses, chisels, and nails ; also diamond- 
pointed chisels, arrow-heads, hallista-halls, a large 
amphora, oyster-shells, AA'alnuts, hazel-nuts, a fine 
copper pot, a bell, an inscribed altar and Avalliiig 
tablet of the time of Antoninus Pius, skulls of the 
extinct Celtic ox, and several rudely carved stone 
head.s. A number of denarii Avere found on exami- 
nation to be made of tin, Avhich may he an indication 
that the old Roman thought there A\'as no use throAv- 
ing a\A'ay good money as a votive-offering to his god. 

In thi.s connection Ave note that tAvo volumes 
have been publi.shed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian KuOAAdedge Avhich are of great interest 
to those AA'ho Avi.sh information in handy form 
about the Romans in Britain: Moman Britain^ by 
E. Conybeare, and llonuin Roads in Britain^ by 
T. Codrington, ai.Inst.O.E. The first is of a 
popiilar nature, and gives a bird’s-eye view of Avhat 
as a nation Ave owe to the Roman.s. Although 
crammed with information, the hook is yet pleaisant 
to read. There Avas mom as aa^cII for a volume on 
Roman roads in Britain, AAdiich are so much a matter 
of speculation in many districts. Mr Codrington, in 
his excellent chart AAdiich accompanies the volume, 
distinguishes betAveen the problematical course of a 
road and that Avhich can. be accirrately set doAvn. 
The map shoAvs hoAv England and the Lowlands of 
Scotland Avere intersected Avith roads, Avhich are the 
pioneers and forerunners of social intercourse and 


the hamliuaids of civilisation. Mr Codrington has 
had another object in vicAv : that of di.sercdil.ing the 
spurious Itinerary of Richard of Cfirencc.sl.c-r, .some 
of AA’hosc imaginary roads and si al ions find ;i place 
in ircw Ordnance Survi;y maps. Whore th(! ronto.s 
of the Itinerary of Autouine can 1 k', idonlifiiid, the 
positions of the .station.s arc fixed by di.slau(H', and 
the dimensions of c‘ani])S and Availed .stations on the 
lines of road given. Mr Codrington rciuark.s that 
although the roads do nut api)ea] to the imagina- 
tion as the remains of the "Wall of Hadrian do, 
yet, Avheu the extent and the permanent nature and 
effect of them arc comsidered, they may claim a fore- 
most place among the remains of Roman woi-lc in 
the country. They Avere part of the netAvork of 
roads that coA'cred the Roman Avorld, f(jr many 
centuries they continued to he the chief means of 
communication Avithin the island, and, Avhile some of 
them are .still to he seen in almost })erfect conditif)n, 
portions of many more form part of the foundations 
of roads uoav in u.se. The Avriter believes tliat the 
course of the roads Avas planned Avith skill and laid 
out Avith a comidete gra,sp of the general features of 
the country. Their Avholesale obliteration began 
Avhen turnpikes Avere constructed along them or 
near them in the hitter part of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth century. In 
cutting a trench for laying a telephone tulie 
along EdgcAA’^are Road in London a Roman, road 
was discovered. Beneath the Avood paving and 
the concrete foundation, on about a foot of brick 
rubhhh, there Avas found four inches to a foot of 
ordinary soil; but sometimes the brick rubbish 
rested immediately on the Roman paving, Avhich 
consisted of long black nodular flints on a bed 
of reddish-broAA’n gravel. On the bevelled sur- 
face of the gravel lime grouting ajipears to have 
been laid, in Avhich flints Avere set. The Avorkmen 
had more trouble to break this up than the concrete 
floor ahoA’e. Watling Street is lielievcd to be older 
I than the Wall of .Hadrian, and the Roman road 
to the north of the Forth dates from the expedi- 
tion before the construction of the Antonine Wall, 
140 A.D. Watling Street, after pas.sing through the 
Cheviots, goes north to the Antonine Wall a little 
to the Avest of Falkirk, and joins it near the 
modern villa of Watling Lodge. 

As mentioned in a previous article, ‘ Roman 
Remains in North Britain,’ in this Journal for 
1903, there .seems room for a handbook devoted 
to Scottish Roman remains, similar to that of Dr 
Bruce upon the Engli.sh Roman Avail. 


Love ! Love Is there, where, high on halcyon wing, 
The lone hii'd oleiive.? the air, and flies to sing 
Its anthein ’neath the quiet evening sky, 

Away from earth and things that fade and die. 

High in the blue celestial vault of lie.avon. 

Perchance, for it aAvbile a rift is riven 

To show how bright tlie glories are, Ijow fair 

The citadel of Ood, and thus to .swell 

Its song close to the home where Love doth dwell. 

0. 0. Cakebiieai). 


WHERE LOVE 18. 
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THE PIEDMONT PEASANT. 

By Eustace Reynolds-Ball. 


lEDMONT, though so neai- the great 
tourist centres Genoa and Milan, is 
almost unknown to English travel- 
lers; and, though only a day and a 
' half from London, so far as tourists 
are concerned it might he in Tran- 
sylvania or a remote ‘government’ of Russia. 
Like Brittany, this remoteness jiartly accounts for 
the strong individuality of the province and its 
inhabitants. 

In climate especially the distinctiveness of Pied- 
mont is very marked, and altogether difterent from 
the i)opular conception of what is loosely termed 
the Italian climate; it would be more accurate to 
say that Italy has a dozen distinct climates. The 
Piedmontese climate has been somewhat unkindly 
likened to Siberia in winter and to the Sahara in 
summer. The arctic severity of the cold season 
come.s, indeed, as an unpleasant suri>rise to those 
who fondly imagine that when the Alps are crossed 
a mild winter-temperature will reward them. 

The traveller bound for Rome or Plorence, 
Avho has perhaps condescended to approve of the 
romantic scenery of the Mont Cenis or the St 
Gothard-“the latter perhaps the most striking 
and pictuvesipie railway trip in Europe — is apt 
to dismiss Avith a careless glance the monotonous 
rolling 2 'hiins of Piedmont. Yet Piedmont, the 
cradle, as well as the market -garden of Italy, 
is well worth the attention of the foreigner; hut 
nine out of ton hurry on to Florence or Rome, 
and, taking their cue from the hasty glimpse from 
the window of the sleeping-car, ignore the beauti- 
ful hills and valleys alternating with farms and 
vineyards. The idaiii itself is, indeed, one huge 
market-garden, furrowed in spring with innumer- 
able irrigation-canals. Seen from a balloon the 
country bears a striking re.semblance to the Nile 
Delta, with the palms represented by mulberry-trees 
and 2 >oplars, and the mosfines by the equally pic- 
turesqiKJ (iampaniles of the village churches. 

Politically and morally Piedmont is far ahead of 
the re.st of the peninsula, while the curious mode 
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of life and habits and customs of the peasantry 
seem to a casual observer almost primitive by con- 
trast with those seen in the beaten track of Italy. 
In whiter the stable is invariably used as a general 
living-room for the sake of warmth. To English 
ideas this sounds no doubt repulsive ; but the stable 
in an Italian cascina is large, well ventilated, and 
tolerably clean. In fact, the jiractice is not con- 
sidered unhealthy by medical men. Some, indeed, 
go further, and recommend living in the stable 
for consumptive patients ! It is actually said 
that the breath of the cows and oxen has a 
jirophy lactic value; and certainly the peasantry 
believe this. 

The inhabitants of the north of Italy, both in, 
cities and in the country, suffer a. good deal from 
the severe climate. Partly from the scarcity of 
fuel, and partly from a popular prejudice against 
large fires, they seem never to be really warm in 
winter. They vainly attempt to cope with the 
arctic rigour of the climate by a lavish use of 
portable fire-pots (scaldmo)^ a little clay pot holding 
a few embers, which, in the homely wit of the 
people, is generally known as a marito (husband). 
This broad humour so characteristic of the Pied- 
montese is also illustrated by the popular name of 
a curious wooden frame (in which a pan of red-hot 
embers is placed) used to warm the bed. This is 
called a prete (priest). These scaldini are in uni versal 
use. Clerks in jiublic offices, shop assistants, &;c. 
are usually provided with them, and it is a little 
ludicrous to see a grave and elderly official care- 
fully placing one under his chair or high stool. 
Even children going to school are invariably 
jirovided with one of those quaint little hand- 
warmers. 

The casual traveller is scarcely likely to take up 
the study of agricultural systems in Italy, though 
no country in Europe offers a better field. It has 
been observed that all the various land-tenures 
which obtain from Edinburgh and Stockholm in 
the north to Cadiz and Smyrna in the south are 
to he found in the iieninsula. Tlie mere fact that 
Beserved.] May 14, 1904. 
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iu 1881 a (.iovmimont Coiiiniission wliicli inquired 
into agriculfcunil conditions iu Italy was unable to 
condense tlie residb of three years’ work into less 
than (iitiM'.n bulky volinues is sufficient to daunt all 
liiit till', most zealous students of rural economy. It 
is a ]ioiiuliir erroi' that the mdayar or profit-sharing 
system of tenure is almost universal in Italy; it 
only obtains iu certain districts, ehietly in Tuscany 
and central Italy. In riedniont it is the exception, 
unless in the ease of vincycards, whose up-keep 
demands considerable outlay. 

The antiquated methods of agriculture which 
are so pleasing to artists and visitors with an eye 
to the picturesque entail a terrible waste. The 
farraing operations are substantially the same as 
those in vogue when G-iotto passed his childhood 
tending sheep. One may see the same kind of 
])lough in Egypt or Palestine, where indeed these 
implements are known to diiTer slightly from those 
iu use in the time of our Lord. ’Winnowing is 
carried on iu the same elementary fashion, the 
labourer with his wooden shovel throwing up the 
thrashed u'heat into the air for the wind to separate 
the chaff; and sometimes even a simpler method is 
employed, when the peasant, standing on the top of 
the outside stone staircase of his cottage, contents 
himself with merely ladling out the corn over the 
edge. Previous to this rough-and-ready winnowing 
the corn has been threshed by oxen yoked to a 
curiously shaped wooden roller: The rumbling 
noise made by this peculiar -looking instrument, 
which is called a riibatta, is a familiar feature of 
rural life. 

It will he noticed that in Piedmont the scrip- 
tural injunction against ‘muzzling the ox that 
treadeth out the corn’ is often observed. Horses 
are seldom used on the farms, while oxen are 
considered indispensable for all faiun-work, and 
though rather more costly than horses— a good 
yoke of oxen costs from forty to fifty pounds — are 
much preferred. They are occasionally shod, in 
spite of the cloven hoof, though their light shoes 
approximate more to racing-plates than the heavy 
shoes one associates with farm-horses in England. 
For field-work the principle of shoeing is peculiar. 
In a yoke of oxeii only the off feet of an ox would 
be shod and the near feet of the others, and they 
are yoked in- such a way that the shod feet are 
contiguous. The harrow usiially employed could 
hardly he more elementary; it is a rough kind 
of sledge called an erpio, fitted with heavy iron 
prongs and weighted by a few large stones, on 
which squats the labourer who acts as driver, 
holding him.self on by the tail. The stubborn 
conservatism of the Piedmontese is strikingly illus- 
trated in hay-making. It would be thought that 
a long stick is but a poor substitute for a fork; 
but, though forks are in constant use in farm- 
work, in tossing the hay a stick is preferred. A 
quaint custom, which has a biblical savour, is the 
letting of the pasture-land during the winter to 
a shepherd, who at the expiration of the term 


gives to the fanmu-, in addition to the rent, the 
hast-horn lamb and a cheese. The veterinary sur- 
geon is usually paid, by contract, with a measure 
of corn. 

Perhaps the most quaint of all their custoiii.s is 
that connected with Ihcir collius. It is the eorrect 
thing for each head of a family to choose and season 
the wood for his colfm; occasiouiilly an ultra-con- 
scientions householder will actually malm the coffin 
himself. The selected planks are carefully put aside 
to season, and if the owner wishes to be jtarticularly 
courteous to his male cronies he will exhibit this 
precious piece of timber and ask their opinion as to 
its durability! 

A curious co-operative custom is that of the village 
bakery. Eac.h family is iu turn responsible for the 
firing of the oven, and each family has a right in 
turn to use the oven for the baking of the fort- 
nightly supply. 

In no other country in 'Europe, except ])ei'haps 
Turkey, are the lower classes so monstrously ex- 
ploited by the Government. The crushing burden 
of taxation which in Italy weighs so heavily on the 
agricultural classes is aggravatesd liy the local and 
municipal taxes which the peasantry have to pay. 
There is actually some kind of census taken of live- 
stock by the local authorities, and each addition 
means a further tax. Even the vegetable king- 
dom is not neglected by the tax-gatherer, each 
olive-tree (few in Piedmont, however) and vine 
being duly registered and subjected to a small 
duty. 

The ordinai'y day’s routine of the family of a 
small farmer is instructive. Iu summer they 
actually get up at sunrise, and take their dinnei', 
consisting of soup minestm (or ijolenta), or at all 
events the chief meal of the day {immzo), whatever 
we choose to call it, at five in the morning, an hour 
Avhen fashionable London is thinking of retiring. 
’Work is then resumed, aud continues till about 
eleven o’clock, when the intense heat of the sun 
compels them to knock off. Then what is called 
a merenda is taken, generally bread and cheese 
and salad. During the great heat of tlie day, till 
2 p.M. or so, a siesta is universal. After this 
rest work goes on continuously till 7 or 8 iMi., 
interrupted only by another 7ncrmda: a generic 
term best translated by ‘snack,’ consi.stiug of some 
kind of salad or an onion aud hit of bread. At 
about half-past eight they seek their well-earned 
repo.se. Supper (cx'iia) is as frugal a meal as the 
merenda: a little fruit, soup, a l>it of bread, or one 
sardine divided among the whole family. In short, 
the Piedmontese peasant spends almost as little in 
food as an Indian coolie. White bread, for instance, 
is only eaten on a fenia, whole-meal bread being the 
usual kind consumed. 

In character the Piedmontese are very unlike 
the popular conception of the Italian peojjle. As a 
class the peasants are sober, industrious, aud thrifty. 
They have not the gay and insouciant tem]Derament 
of the Italians of the south, but are stolid and 
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imeiaoLional. Tlierii is, indeed, a curious resem- 
blance, in t,eriiperauieut between the Piedmontese 
and the Brcdous. If thrifty, they are intensely 
grasping, and their religion is apt to run to bigotrjf. 
The blind devoiJon of the pea.sants, coupled with 
tluMi' extraordinary ignorance of affairs, is some- 
times exploited by the priests. There is an amusing, 
if hypothetical, story told of a certain priest who 
increased the Peter’, s Pence offering of his flock by 
exhibiting from the pulpit a straw which he declared 
came from t,he Poise’s cell in the Yatican. This 
sacred relic was accepted as an indispnfeiMe proof 
that His Holiness was kept a State prisoner by the 
Government ! 

The hfllowing instance of the thrift of the 
peasant,^ ha,s in it a touch of pathos. On one 
occasion having given a cigar to a hoaro (Irerds- 
man), I found afterwards that the precious weed 
had laste<l the vecii^ient a whole month, a few 
whifls only being taken after the evening meal, 
and then it w'us carefully laid aside till the next 
evening. 

Whether the cu,s1;ora which still obtains in some 
parts of ITedmont of regarding the harmless, neces- 
sary domestic cat as a delicate moi'sel is to he put 
down to thrift or merely to a j)erverted appetite 
is doubtful ; but it is well known that to fill the 
pot-au-feu of a Piedmontese peasant is the usual 
fate of wandering or homeless felines. 

The .strong religious side of the Piedmontese 
is shown in all relations of life. Nowhere in 
Europe outside of Spain or Brittany have the 
priests so strong a hold on the people. No girl, 
for instance, would he allowed to enter domestic 
service ‘abroad’ — tliat is, lieyoud her native pro- 
vince— without the expre.s,g jiermiasion of the ]priest, 
and .service with any hut tho.se of her own faith 
would he strictly forlndden. In minor matters the 
superstition of the peasant.^ is displayed in erecting 
crosse.s on hay and corn ricks to protect them from 
fire and lightning. Sometimes they ai'e placed over 
stables or .shed.s to ward off robbers. In fact, the 
sacred symbol is really regarded by the country- 
folk in much the same light as the insurance com- 


pany’s j)laque affixed to buildings on the Continent 
— with the advantage, too, of being free from any 
premium ! 

The little shrines, containing a statue of the 
Madonna, which may occasionally he seen on 
farms are often erected by the ' landlord wdlh 
the view of protecting his crops from storms, 
especially hail-storms. The efficacy of this i.s im- 
plicitly believed in. Certainly I myself know— 
and the coincidence is at all events striking — of a 
little farm near Carmagnola whei'c the maize crops 
had been devastated for three consecifiive .season, s 
by hail-storms, and after a shrine had been put u]> 
the crops did not suffer at all. The severe hail- 
storms to which this country is peculiarly subject 
in July and August are much dreaded, e.specia]ly 
in the vineyard districts, and it is the universal 
practice for the church hells to be tolled on the 
occasion of a storm, when the peasants, with touch- 
ing faith, are in the habit of leaving their work and 
assembling in the church to pray that their crops 
may he spared from the fury of the elements. 

The marriage cixstoms are characteristic. Accord- 
ing to the approved etiquette, bride and bridegroom, 
along with the parents of each, make a festa of the 
purchase of the trousseau. They proceed to the 
milliner’s to buy a black silk and a stuff dress 
(woollen and cotton), to the shoemaker’s to buy 
a of hoots, and then to the pastry-cook’s, 
wdiere cakes are bought, but consumed at a 
cafe. A wardrobe is always bought by the 
bride ; and the earrings, an indispensable part of 
the outfit, are bought by the bridegroom. The 
same evening the bride’s mother holds a recep- 
tion ; then the best-man (camarade) puts in one 
earring and the bridegroom the other ; and as each 
earring is qmt in, one , of the groomsmen outside 
the house fires off a pistol. A suj)per and dance 
conclude the fe.stivities. On the nioruing after the 
wedding the best-man’s duties are to black the 
hoots of bride and bridegroom, and take them, as 
well as a cup of cafe mvt\ to the bridal-chamber! 
These conclude the arduous and somewhat delicate 
duties of the Piedmontese best-man. 


THE CLOSED BOOK’^^ 

ClIArXEK XXV.— WHAT THE BUTIIED CHEST CONTAIEEl). 



(jj ROM our hiding-place in the bushes 
wo all three watched intently, 
wondering what was the nature of 
their (ind. 

That they had discovered some- 
thing of interest .seemed certain, hut 
from our position wo could not see its nature. The 
whole four were in the deep hole, working eagerly 
and digging around what was appai’ently a strong 
•chest buried iu the earth. 


The moments seemed hours until at last, with 
loud gasps, tliey drew the oliject to the surface, and 
their lamps revealed it to he an old chest about five 
feet long, narrow, and looking in tliat uncertain 
light very much like a coffin. But it was, we saw, 
strongly protected by great hands of iron bolted 
upon it, and locked b}’' three ancient locks along 
one aide. 

‘By Jove!’ we heard Selby cry excitedly', ‘it’s 
heavy, isn’t it? Let’s get these locks off';’ and, 
taking aim, he struck at one witli his crowbar, 
using all his might. But the stout iron resisted all 
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his eiroilR, allliough he repeated them from time to 
time. 

Then the whole four tnnieil their iminecliate 
attention to the lochs, carefully examining them by 
the aid of their lamps, 

‘TlieyTe still very .strong,’ we heard hia lord.ship 
say. ‘The only way will be to file the hasps, and 
then force them,’ 

Tliereupon two files were produced from the tool- 
bag, and Graniani and Selby set to Avork upon the 
hasps, while the other two stood by impatiently. 

The work was more difficirlt than they antici- 
pated ; but at last the whole of the three fastenings 
were wrenched off, and, with a cry of expectation, 
Lord Qlenelg raised the lid and, holding his lantern 
above his head, peered within. 

His companions, in their ' haste to investigate 
the contents of the chest, bent and delved with 
their hand.s ; hut their exclamations were tho.se of 
bitter di.'-appointment, for instead of gold clialices 
and silver cups, they withdrew only a quantity of 
damp and b\dky leather-bound volumes, evidently 
ancient religious manuscripts, which had formed 
part of the treasure of the old abbey at the time 
of it.s dis.solution. Perhaps, indeed, they had been 
hidden for some reason long before those fateful 
days of Southwell’.s vi,sit, for the monk Godfrey 
did not mention them in his list of the secreted 
treasure. 

The disappointment of the investigators was very 
great. Above the low chatter we could hear the 
old hunchbuek grumbling to himself in Italian, 
while Selby expressed his dissatisfaction pretty 
strongly in English, declaring that they were not 
in search of old books but something of more 
intrinsic value. 

‘ These are evidently a rare find,’ remarked 
liis lordship, opening several of the big musty 
volumes and glancing at them. ‘But the damp, 
unfortunately, seems to have spoilt most of the 
miniatures.’ 

‘The finding of that box makes one thing plain,’ 
Walter whispered to me. ‘The abbot would 
never have buried a box of manuscripts in water ; 
therefore this discovery shows that the treasure 
itself does not lie concealed in the same spot. Let 
them go on, for they must fail. In a couple of 
hours it will be five o’clock, and the village people 
will be astir. They dare not work very much 
longer, and they certainly will not attemist to come 
here again,’ 

‘But those books,’ I said, with the envy of 
a keen collector; ‘are they to secure them? 
They may, perhaps, contain something of interest 
to U.S.’ 

‘I think not,' my friend responded. ‘Let 
them take the lot. We are playing for bigger 
stakes.’ 

‘Quite right, Captain Wyman,’ added the rector. 
‘They must not discover us at this point.’ 

After a cursory glance at the big volumes, some 
of them fastened with heavy bronze chtsps, like The 


Closed Book itself, they ascertaiiUMl that there was 
nothing el.se in the chest, and then three of them 
returned to their work of excavation, while his 
lordship commenced to curry tlie books, in small 
piles, across tlie field to the high-road where (he 
horse was tied up. 

I confess that I would have liked to jump up 
and secure one of tliose fine old tomes. I wa.s 
only restrained by my friends, who were deter- 
mined, as a matter of policy, to let him cart the 
books away, Mr Mason declaring that in due course 
he should claim their return, as an outrageous theft 
had been committed. 

Lord Glenelg had made several journeys back- 
wards and forwards across the fields, when, just 
as he returned, a stir among the treasure-seekers 
showed us that they had made another discovery, 
which, a few minutes later, we saw was a fine 
image of the Tirgin, about four feet in height, dark 
and covered with the clay in winch it had been 
embedded. 

As it lay tliere upon the grass they placed their 
lanterns beside it, and with tlieir pocket-knives 
scraped away the clay until it shone bright beneath. 

‘There w^as a celebrated image of Our Lady, in 
silver, here,’ remarked Selby as he scraped dili- 
gently. ‘ Perhaps this is it.’ 

A few seconds later the thick-set man wdio 
w'as assisting, and who w'as a stranger to me, 
cried : 

‘ It certainly isn’t silver. Look ! It ’s only one 
of those gilded wood things.’ 

And again there arose a chorus of dissatisfaction 
and di.sappoiutineut. 

Tlie statue was evidently very ancient ; but so 
well bad it been preserved in the clay that the 
gilt still flashed upon it wliere they had scraped 
away the dirt, and in the early gray of dawn that 
was now spreading we could just distinguish the 
bright hlue-aiul-silver stars upon the rubes. 

Again they all returned to tlieir work with pick, 
spade, and ‘grubbers,’ toiling on in the hole they 
had made, their heads only being visible above the 
surface, until the abbey bells chimed out and then 
solemnly struck five o’clock. 

Day had broken, and the warning notes of the 
bell caused bis lord.ship to order a ce.ssation of the 
labour. All four regained the surface and looked 
with regret upon their rather fi'uitle.ss eiforts, well 
knowing that the damage they had done would in 
an hour be discovered, and that to continue their 
secret search at that spot would be impossible. 

‘We can’t return ; that’s very evident,’ remarked 
Selby. ‘The village constable will be put on to 
watch, I expect. Therefore we sball bave to wait a 
month or so before we come back.’ 

‘Couldn’t we perhaps square the constable?’ the 
fourth man suggested. 

*I doubt it. Those country policemen are so 
much more straight than the men in town. As like 
as not they’d split upon yon, so as to get their 
promotion. You see, tlie work we’ve done to-night 
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is a bit ugly, for a magistrate would probably call it 
stealing.’ 

‘ Rubbish ! ’ snapped his lordship. ‘ Don’t .stay 
gossiping here. Let’s pack np and get away. There 
are a lot of labourer.s already on the move. Don’t 
you see the smoke from the cottage chimneys over 
there? We shall have some one across this foot- 
path to tlie fields in a few minutes if we don’t 
get clear away.’ 

Scarcely, indeed, had he finished speaking when 
the dark ligure of a man with a fork over his 
shoulder, whistling to himself on his way to work, 
appeared at the stile in the opposite corner of the 
field, and took the footpath in their direction. 

They noticed him, and hastily snatching up their 
])icks and spades and other tools, all four made off 
in the direction where the cart stood, and climbing 
into it, drove rapidly otf down the long highway 
across the fen, in the mists of which they were 
quickly lost to sight. 

As soon as they had gone we emerged from the 
spot where w'e had remained cramped for so long, 
and rushed to the big hole they had made. 

My first investigation was the old chest, and in it 
1 discovered several manuscripts which his lordship, j 
not having finished transferring them to the cart, 
had been compelled, in his haste, to leave. Of these 
we took possession, and the labourer, on passing, 
looked at the hole with considerable surprise, e.spe- 
cially on recognising M.r Mason. 

In reply to the man’s inquiry, we told him that 
thieves hud been trying to discover something 
hidden, and had found .some old books ; for we 
wished the whole village to know of the secret 
attemi)t that had been made, in order that the 
people should keep a w-atcliful eye upon the abbey 
precincts for further depredators. 

Presently, when the man went ou to his work 
and it had grown lighter, we were able to see the 
extent of their investigations, which was certainly 
far greater than we imagined; while Walter, after 
making some measurements, showed us the spot 
which they had at first marked out, and from which 
lie had removeil their landmark. 

The chest and hooks were, of course, the property 
of the abbey, so we carried them to the small room 
in the restored portion of the fabric that the rector 
kept as a kind of museum, ami there investigated 
them. 

They were of little interest, all being work.s of 
theological writers, copied in the thirteenth and 
ftiurteeiith centuries, save one,* a small quarto 
manuscript, l)eautifully illuminated, written by 
William, a monk in Ramsey Abbey, in Huntingdon- 
shire, in. Iffi'l, wliich commenced ‘ Vitaheati 
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Giithplmi metrice composiia' a poem on the life of 
St Guthlac, dedicated to Henry de Longo Campo, 
the contemporary Abbot of Crowland. 

It Was Mr Mason’s opinion, as well as iny own, 
that the chest had been buried there fully a century 
before the dissolution, at some time when the abbey 
feared attack, and the worthy rector was already 
eager to demand of Lord Glenelg the return of the 
whole of the other volumes that had been surrepti- 
tiously carried away. 

At present, however, it was agreed to make no 
sign. The manuscripts would no doubt be well 
preserved in his lordship’s collection, and there was 
no fear of their going astray. 

Then, having completed our examination, we 
returned to the Rectory, Avhere we had hot coffee 
to warm us after our long night-vigil. Mr Mason 
promised to set a night-watch upon the field until 
such time as we should deem it advisable to make 
our search ; for I pointed out to him that a journey 
to Scotland was imperative, in order to forestall our 
friends if they attempted to make a search there, 
and that we should be unable to excavate the site 
of the )nonastery fish-ponds until our return from 
Galloway. 

As a matter of fact, we all felt, from the conver- 
.satiou we had overheard, that it was not their 
intention to return at present, as they had no wish 
to fall into the hands of the police. 

‘ Well,’ remarked Mr Mason as we sat over our 
coffee in his study, ‘the whole affair is most mys- 
terious aird I'cmarkahle. Lord Glenelg evidently 
possesses certain information upon wliich he is 
working.’ 

‘ We hope that ours is equally precise,’ I laughed. 

‘ That is why we intend to go north and make pre- 
liminary observations. We can only make our in- 
vestigation at a certain hour ou a certain day, the 
17th of September.’ 

I was not more definite, as I did not intend at 
present to give the secret away. In a hunt for 
treasure success depends to a very great extent 
upon strict secrecy. Arousing undue interest is 
always to be avoided. The Crovylaud treasure con- 
cerned the rector to a great degree, but the Borgia 
jewels would, if we discovered them, surely be our 
own. 

At half-past seven we returned to ‘The George,’ 
which had already been open an hour or so, aud we 
■went in as though we had returned from a morning 
walk. Neither servants nor landlord suspected any- 
thing until the villagers discovered the big bole 
near the abbey, aud then, I believe, we were viewetl 
with considerable su-spicion. Indeed, I was much 
relieved when, at eleven o’clock, we drove out along 
Kennulph’s Way and through the village of Eye 
back to ‘The Angel’ at Peterborough. 
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THE PEOSPEOTS OF BBITISH EAST AFKIGA. 


<.).LID DELAMEKE’S remarkable emi- I 
graliicm seheme and tlie offer made 
by the Bi'itish Government to tlie 
EiouiHt Congress of a portion of land 
.hi British East Africa wherewith to 
found a Jewish colony have again 
brought that little-known protectorate into public 
notice. Most people in these islands have a very hazy 
notion of the extent, nature, or resources of the East 
Africa Protectorate. This is the more wonderful 
considering the interest that was taken in the build- 
ing of the Uganda Railway, which traverses this 
protectorate its full length of five hundred and 
eighty-four miles from the coast to the terminus at 
Port Florence on the shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
The present (Jonsul-Gencral, Sir Charles Eliot, is 
doing his best to bring the possibilities of the pro- 
tectorate before his countrymen. 

A glance at the map of Africa will show that the 
East Africa Protectorate extends, roughly, from the 
Indian Ocean on the east to the Victoria Nyanza on 
the west, and from German East Africa on the south 
to Ahyvssiuia on the north. In the partition which 
took place of the East Coast of Africa, Britain came 
off' decidedly well, and witli characteristic energy 
addressed herself to the task of developing this new 
asset. Here was an immense tract of land with- 
out roads or waterways, and closed to all hut an 
occasional big-game huiit.er or traveller. Behind it 
lay another vast unexplored protectorate — Uganda, 
How W'ere these to he opened up to the enterprise 
of her subjects ? The answer w'as the Uganda 
R^iihvay. Though avowedly built primarily for 
I)oIitical reasons, it must be admitted that in the 
lailway lay the only hope of developing the resources 
of the two protectorates. And ■whatever charges of 
misman/xgement may he brought against the railway 
committee, or however much we may rue the millions 
that it has cost the nation, the Uganda Railway, 
couaideriug the flifticulties that had to be overcome 
in its construction, is a superb Tiionument to the 
energy, enterprise, and determination of our feilow- 
coxmtrymen. 

The change that has taken ]fface in the ]irotectorate 
since the railway was undertaken is little short of 
miraculous. Instead of a few isolated Government 
officials uplnfiding precariously the authority in- 
timated by the flag xvaving in front of their tent- 
door, townships are ajxringing U]-). Chief of the.se is 
Nairobi, the hoadquarfers of the railway mauage- 
jxient, situated about three hundred and twenty-five 
miles distant from Mombasa. The telegra])h now 
traverses the length and breadth of the land. The 
journey to Uganda, which formerly occupied months, 
is now a matter of a few days. Instead of a Uackless 
Avilderness, the whole protectorate lies open Avaiting 
the advent of the planter and t,he farmer. Probably 
in Mombasa, the ca]>ital of the protectorate, more 
than auy\\'here else is the change seen. What AVas 


a few years ago an unimportant conglomeration of 
wattle-aud-inud huts is to-day ;in important seaport, 
Avhich promises soon to rival Zanzihai-. The ‘iron 
shanty ’of the pioneer is disapjieuring l)ei'ore neat 
tile-roofed hungaloAVs; Avhile the solidly built law- 
courts, two fine hotels, and the ])alatial bxiildings 
recently opened by the National Bank of ixxdia give 
an air of business prosperity to tin. place. 

It is true that the completion of the Uganda 
RailAA^ay has not been folio Aved by that rapid im- 
provement in trade ex2)ected by many. A temjAO- 
rary depression seems rather to have set in owing to 
the departure of so many of those Avho Avere em- 
ployed in the construction of the raihvay. This is 
understandable when it is rememhered how much 
everything at ])resent depends on the money dis- 
bursed by tlie Government. N<j great imjji’ovement 
need be expected until in'ivate entcupxrise steps in 
and money begins to circulate more freely among 
the natives. The foreign element is very strong 
among the merchant community. German, Italian, 
French, and Dutch firms are engaged in the import 
and export trade, and comixletely outuumher the 
British firms, and the retail trade i.s chiefly carried 
on by Indians and Goanese. It is intei'esting, as 
hearing on the agitation for a subsidised line of 
steamers from England to East Africa, to know that 
since the establishment of a direct steamshijt service 
by the British-India Company such heavy merchan- 
dise as cement and corrugated-iron sheets are im- 
ported almost entirely from England, Avhereas these 
articles Avere formerly imported mainly from Ger- 
many. It is painful to Icuoav that in that branch 
of trade which is 'most likely si)eedily to exi)and — 
namely, the trade in 2)iece-goods and cotton .sheetings 
— we are entirely out in the cold, ximerica sajj^flies 
the cotton sheetings, Avhile Germany and Holland 
send most of the j>iece-goods. This is entirely due 
to the deplorable lack of enterprise on the 2)art of the 
British firms in Mombasa. The exjiorts from British 
East Africa are insignificant considering the extent 
of the territory. .Such us tliey are, they are eom- 
iffetely in the haxxds of the foreigner. Ivory, of 
cour.se, is the principal e.vjiort. Rubber is exjiorted 
in considerable quantitie.s, and is at ]irc.sent occu])y- 
ing Uie attention of the Goveniiuenl,. The exjiort 
of hides and copra is ra]iidly increasing — esitecially 
the latter, which might he (juite an ini]iortant in- 
dustry could the natives he deterred from ruining 
the coco-nut trees fur the manufacture of teniho 
(palm-Avine). There are a fcAV insiguificaut ex2)orL.s, 
such as gum-co 23 al and Avax. 

But the trade of the East Africn Protectorate 
must remain insignificant and its llnanc.iiil })o,sition 
Avretched as long as inqjorts arc^ paid for chiefly by 
the .subsidy granted by the British GoA'erument, 
and exports depend ou the hoiuiiy of milure. The 
railway’’, too, must remain a lax ou this comiLry as 
long as there is little or nothing for it to carry. It 
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must be remembered, bo^ve^'er, in estimating the 
loss on tlie working of tlie railway that a very 
substantial saving is now effected in the transport 
depnrtnuiut (jf the administration. The British 
^leople are so us(‘d to hear of the abounding pros- 
perity of the colonies that they are apt to look 
askance on a protectorate which calls for a subsidy 
to the tune of two hundred and fifty thousiind 
])ouuds a year, including the subvention for the 
Uganda Railway. Tlie chief sources of revenue 
at ])resent are the customs duties and the hut-tax. 
There is so little money circulating among the 
natives that in many instances it is found neces- 
sary to accept payment of the hut-tax in labour 
or in produce. A small revenue is derived from 
sporting licenses, gun-taxes, registration fees, &c. 
But small as the revenue of the protectorate is, it is 
the utmost that can be produced by taxation, and 
it is not lilcely that the ingenuity of His Majesty’s 
( bmmissioiier will be able to find new sources from 
which lo augment his depleted treasury. 

What, then, is to bring prosperity to this British 
Mast Africa and raise it to the status of a self-sup- 
jtorting colouy '1 It is imptossible to predict what 
coui'.sc. t.he d(ivelopment of a new country may take, 
hdie discovery of gold in the protectorate may any 
<lay change the scene ‘as by tbe stroke of an 
eucbauLei’ls wa,nd,’ and we sliall awake some morn- 
ing to find a new Transvaal in tbe heart of Africa. 
The search for minerals is being carried on by 
tpiite an army of prospectors, and it is on the 
success of this investigation that most of the in- 
habitants base their hopes for a speedy change in 
the fortunes of the protectorate. 

But apart from minerals there Is the more certain, 
if less dazzling, pro.spcct of finding lu-o.spcrity in 
the soil of the p)rotuctorate. kir Chamhorlaiii, with 
his usual acumen, hit the nail on the head in his 
.«2)eech to the members of tlie IMombasa Club. He 
said that though the discovery of minerals might 
reasonably be e.vpected, it was rather to exports of 
rubber and cotton that we should look for the future 
])rospcrity of the iirotectorate. Pessimists in this 
country declare that since agriculture has not been 
tried on anything like a large scale its success is 
]n'oblematic. But the writer has not heard this 
view expressed hy any who have been in the 
counlay and have beheld its wonderful fertility. 
Between Nairobi and the Man escarjmieut lie tbou- 
.sands of am-es of the most fertile soil uncultivated 
:ind sup2»ort.ing countless herds of zebra and 
a,utelo2)e. Here at Ivikuyu and Nairobi are to be 
found the aluiiiiba,^ or farms, of the first British 
settlers, who fondly Imiied that they were hut the 
forerunners of that army of burly British farmers 
who were to put backbone into a country overrun 
by languid Asiatics. 

True, agriculture is but in its beginnings in 
British Mast Africa. The few settlers around 
Nairobi give their attention chiefly to potatoes. 
I’liis is owing to the demand from South Africa. 
Mven the modest potato jiossesses potentialities un- 


dreamt of here. They grow to great perfection at 
Nairobi ; hut the lack of cold storage in the steamers 
running to South Africa makes it difficult to jfiace 
them on the market in good condition. When this 
and other drawbacks are overcome a very profitable 
industry will be established. The success which 
has attended , the potato industiw is hut an indi- 
cation of what might be done if agriculture were 
jjursued on a proper scale. Most European cereals 
and vegetables grow admirably, and thus the settler 
need not confine his attention to purely tropical 
products. Climate, of course, is a determinating 
factor in agricultural undertakings, and here in 
British East Africa are to be had almost all 
varieties of climate. While at the coast the 
temperature hardly ever falls below eighty degrees 
in the shade, in the high uplands it is usual to 
have frost in the mornings. Thus, while wheat, 
oats, barley, &c. could be grown in the higher lati- 
tudes, the cultivation of tropical products could be 
undertaken in the low-lying districts. The recent 
Agi’icultural Show held at Momljasa gave an idea 
of the number of economic plants which may be 
cultivated and wliich at present grow, for tbe most 
part wild, within the protectorate. Castor- oil, 
coffee, cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, and numerons 
filire-plants were exhibited in their natural and 
manufactured states. It is of interest to know, in 
view of tl»e recent cotton famine, that the fine 
black soil around the Victoria Nyanza is pronoimced 
by experts as especially suitable for the cultivation 
of the cotton-plant. Rice, at present brought in 
sucli large quantities from India, could he grown 
all over the land. Indian corn is grown in large 
quantities by the natives. With proper cultivation 
and the introduction of the red Kaffir corn an 
enormous export trade could be done with South 
Africa. But why multiply instances? Enough has 
been said to show that, even if minerals should fail, 
there is abundant hope for the future prosperity of 
the protectorate in the development of its agri- 
cultural resources. 

To the settler with only a limited capital British 
East Africa does not hold out much prospect of 
fortune-making. The want of a local market for 
his produce, the ex^iense of transport, &c., militate 
against his success. A comfortable living could no 
doubt be made j but beyond that he would be foolish 
to fix his expectations. Capital is what the country 
most needs at present — the advent of companies who 
could invest considerable sums in developing its 
resources and wait a few years probably for a return. 

A word on behalf of the natives of the protecto- 
rate. Was there ever a more misrepresented lot of 
men ? They are idle and lazy and given to dissolute 
habits, unfit for any hard work: so we are told. 
Have they ever been given a fair trial ? The 
efforts being made at Lovedale and at Blantyre 
on Lake Nyassa under Dr Laws are in the right 
direction. In addition to religious training, there 
is industrial training in many of the arts of more 
civilised life. The land-laws, however, will need 
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considerable modifying before Bi'itisk East Africa the railway zone. Lord Delamere says (bat the 

enters the running with the Canadian north-west Foreign Office policy of hitherto treating this most 

as an attraction to fanners. Not that land is not wonderful country as private estate is responsible 
to be had in plenty— -it is the inane, petty exac- for the present sparsenes.s of settlers. The follow- 

tions ]aid down by the Oovernment officials that ing are extracts from liis messages; ‘There are 

make the would-he settler flee the country. enormous timber tvee.s, evcrgree.ns, grasse.s, and 

Mr J. Oath cart Wason, M.P,, after a visit, declared clovers; ijereuuial streams abound; the climate is 

that it would hecoinc a second New Zealand, temperate — it will grow anything ; and this is a 

and now that the old colonies were Idling up, chance in a thousand for .men wildi little money, 
emigration should be directed towards East Africa. Each person of age in a household may have 
He was convinced of the utility of the Uganda free six hundred and forty acres. Such land in 
Eailway, which would be cheap in the end at six Australia and New Zealand is worth ten pounds 
million pounds. Sir Harry Johnston, the author of and twenty pounds per acre. Engli.sh vegetables, 
a big book on the country, has said that East Africa wheat, oats, barley, roots, fruit, &c. grow si)lendidly 
afforded an area of eighteen thousand square miles without irrigation. Potatoes are the staple crop 
to British settlers in a countiy whicli was nothing and command good prices in South Africa. Coffee, 
short of an earthly paradise. Mr Stordy, veterinary in which I am sure there is a future, simply grows 
officer to the Govonunent, has stat(id that to the like weed. For sheep-grazing, laud can be leased up 
agriculturist it.s soil i,s capable of yielding the finest to ten tliousand acres at a balfjienny an acre per 
crops and of rearing cattle and sheep. The British annum. Toljacco and cotton offer a good return. 
Government has introduced a large number of live- Cotton has been produced in experimental plots 
stock for the purpose of improving the breed of the valued at sixpence per pound. It should give a 
native herds, which had deteriorated by native in- good return with land and labour cheap. Directly 
breeding. Mr Stordy has made experiments in the markets are fixed land will go up. It is now ab- 
taming of the zebra for riding and traction pur- surdly cheap.’ Lord Delamere trusts his free land 
poses which promise to be successful. It is immune scheme will have the desired effect. Agriculturists 
to the bite of the tsetse fly, which is not only the are said to he chiefly wanted. The artisan’s day will 
direct cause of the deaths of so many animals, hut come later, 

another species is said to he also re.sponsible for the Altogether, hitherto little encoxiragement has been 
Uganda ‘.sleeping sickness,’ now the subject of close given to merchant, trader, or farmer. Possibly the 

inquiry. administration have not been anxious for any con- 

A correspondent of the TimcR has described a sidcrable increase in the white population until they 
remarkable emigration scheme of Lord Delamere’s, were iji a position to offer them protection. But 
the big-game hunter, who for the past two years now that the railway is completed and the warlike 
has been in East Africa. His lordship has pur- .spirit of the more troublesome tribes subdued, it 
chased round Nairobi one hundred thousand acres is to be hoped that they will inaugurate a more 
of land for general farming and breeding, ex- generous policy than they have pursued in the past, 
periraental growing, &c. He has been guaranteed With a generous and wise administration, British 
fifty square miles of laud, and offers this free to East Africa is sure to attract capital as its re- 
fifty suitable settlers. The best free plots are sources become known; and in a few years we 
between Elburgtm and Fort Fernan, and wilhin may hope to see a most prosperous colony. 


THE EIGHT HOESE BHT THE WEONG MAH. 

PART II. 

EKICO, who proved to be the son of offer of remaining there for the night. However, his 
the ania, made liis api^earance on mother was evidently of another opinion ; for that 

the instant. A clear and olive-tinted comely dame, suddenly opening fire upon her son, 

skin; great melting eyes, soft as treated him to a torrent of Spanish reeled so rapidly 

velvet in their ordinary expression, off her tongue that the listening Euglislanan could 

and yet none the less capable of not make out so much as a word. Perico listened, 

watching the sanguinary business of the bull-ring shrugged, played with the silver button that held 

from start to finish without so much as a' quiver his eollarless shirt upon his brown msek, glanced 

whenever the rare chanee came in their owner’s again at Kendrick, and fmany delivered himself in 

way; a head crowned with dark curls ; and a frame his turn. That he was arguing sojrie point with liis 

and limbs the lithe grace and superb moulding of mother was evident; but beyond the single word 

which the raggedness of his costume could do nothing cabcdlo, meaning, as every one knows, horse, it was 

to hide, made up this Apollo of eighteen. Perico impossible for the perplexed Englishman to make 
came, listened, smiled, glanced coiumiseratingly at out a syllable the lad said. 

the stranger, but had only the obvious suggestion to ‘Speak, then, obstinate one,’ commanded the 
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matron, at last, in a voice tlie si^eed of which it was 
possible for the stranger to follow, ‘ and explain to 
the sehor. He is lame, and his wish is to go to Pozo 
del Monte to-night.’ 

.Perico shrugged his shoulders. For some reason 
or other best known to himself, he was evidently 
reluctant to say a word. But his mother was in- 
exorable, and would take no evasion. 

‘ Look you, sehor,’ the lad said at last in a tone 
of evident unwillingness, fingering the ends of the 
faja twisted round his waist in a manner which, had 
it lieen possible to say so of one of his race, might 
almost have been termed awkward, ‘ if to go to Pozo 
del Monte is your wish, there is a horse, a good one, 

in the stable here, and at your service. Only ’ 

He broke off short, and looked at Kendrick with a 
significant .shrug. 

But the gesture was lost upon the Englishman. 
He caught at the suggestion as a drowning man is 
said to catch at a straw. A horse there ! A horse 
to be had for the hiring, and he would liave 
cheerfully mounted a donkey, had it come to 
that, sooner than remain exposed throughout the 
night to the scent and atnursphere of that den! 
True enough, hi.s ankle was badly twisted, and 
might turn out a nuisance in the way of his riding; 
but no very mettlesome steed would be likely to 
is.sue from a stable like that, he told himself, and it 
would go hard if he could not keep in the saddle. 

‘ What ’s his hire ? ’ he demairded eagerly, in the 
best Spanish he could muster. 

He had looked at Perico, but Ijefore the lad had 
time to speak that husiness-like dame his mother, 
who stood by prepared to wade with elevated skirts 
across the sea of mud that formed the stable floor, 
spoke out with decision : 

‘ Twenty-five pesetas, senor.’ 

Kendrick stared. A modest charge, certainly, 
considering that his objective could be no more 
than ten English miles away. He wa.s opening hi.s 
mouth in remonstrance, but pulled himself up short 
in time. To walk the distance was impossible — 
that wretched ankle put the mere suggestion beyond 
question ; and as for sUiyhig there — well, a single 
glance at the surroundings was enough to settle that. 
But Perico had also been watching him, and his 
<puck intelligence had leaped at the right conclusion. 

‘Tlie .sehor reckons it too much,’ the lad said 
eagerly. ‘And twenty-five By my faith! 

it is a stiff price. He will he l)etter to stay here.’ 

‘What do.st thou know about it, foolish one?’ 
screamed the .sefiora. ‘ Put thy tongue in thy pocket, 
and go and bring out the horse,’ 

Jewels are at time,s found in rough enough 
ca.skets, and such proved to be the case here. 
Kendrick nibbed his eye.s and stared in amazement 
as the lad returned five minutes later. He had ex- 
pected to see emerge from that awful stalde some 
lean, miserable screw, a broken-down brute Avhose 
next destination would probably be the bull-ring in 
the nearest town, and, instead, Perico reappeared 
leading by the bridle a handsome chestnut horse, 


the finely shaped head, full prominent eye, shapely 
limbs, and well-set-on flowing tail, one and all giving 
proof of his descent from the famous Moorish barbs 
of days gone by, 

Kendrick felt some surprise, and expre.ssed it in no 
measured terms. But the .subject Avas one on which 
the youthful native he addressed was scarcely in- 
clined to be communicative. 

‘Yes, senor, you are right,’ he rejoined someAvliat 
confusedly, bending down over the shining neck as he 
spoke. ‘ The horse is a fine one, that is true. Only 
he is not ours, look you ; we have the use of him, 
that ’s ail. But ’ — the suggestion came with a quick 
and eager lifting of the intelligent eyes to the Eng- 
lishman’s face— ‘ the senor’s ankle pains him, that is 
Amry clear, and to my thinking this horse may give 
him some trouble on tbe Avay to Pozo del Monte. 
Would it not be Aviser, then, in place of going on, 
to pass the night here V 

He asked the question in a slightly loAvered tone, 
glancing in an oddly furtive Avay at his mother. 
But the eyes and ears of the senora Avere on a par 
Avith those of her son for quickness, and she not only 
intercepted the glance itself, but caught the drift of 
the muttered Avords. 

‘ What hast thou told the senor, obstinate one ? ’ 
she demanded with suspicion. 

‘ I told him nothing, except that he might have 
trouble on this brute’s account before reaching Pozo 
del Monte,’ re.sponded Perico sullenly, his handsome 
face taking on an expression of defiance as his eyes 
met those of his mother, ‘ True it is, and you knoAv 
that, mother, as Avell as I.’ 

For a moment the pair stood facing each other in 
silence ; then the senora turned to her guest, a Avord 
or tAA'O of adroitly sjioken flattery upon her liiis. 

‘ The lad speaks folly, senor. The cahallero is too 
good a rider for that ; and to leave the horse at the 
posadu of Jose Bespana, in the Calle de San Martino, 
is all the trouble you are likely to have on account 
of him.’ 

‘ Garamba! hut jmii have first to make sure that 
the senor will get there,’ put in Perico the obstinate 
bluntly. ‘ Look you, mother, I may he a fool, as you 
say ; yet I am no such fool as to mount a free horse 
like this Avhen my foot is not to he tricsted to bear my 
Aveight. By my faith, no ! But the senor Avill not 
be Avanied, and it is of small use to say a Avord,’ 

Kendrick looked at the lad .standing beside him, 
who overtopped him by at least a head, twisting a 
straAV betAA'een his fingers, a frown contracting his 
handsome features as he gazed almost defiant! 3’ at 
his mother. That there Avas something in the back- 
ground Avas evident, but for tbe moment Kendrick 
could get no further. Then a light daAAUied on him, 
and for the first time, as he saAV that Avhile the 
mother Avas unmistakabl3^ anxious that he sliould go 
on to Pozo del Monte, the .son seemed equally as 
desirous of dissuading him, he began to enteilain 
a doubt, not far removed from a susincion, of tbis 
youthful Apollo. Tales of benighted travellers, 
compelled to seek shelter at lonely Avaysidc inns, 
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wliu liad aiieL wiLli foul play there and had never 
heen <arierwai’ds Iniard of, came crowding with un- 
pleariaiit suggeBt,Lveue.ss on las luemoiy now, all the 
more wdieu lie recalled the company, scarcely to he 
termed rc[iutable, occupying the mda there within. 
Wliy, even tliis handsome youngster at his elbow, 
with his iiieUiiig dark eye.s and musical voice, was 
safe to have a six-inch blade navaja concealed some- 
where, in the folds of the ragged crimson twisted 
round his waist ; and although a harmless, middle- 
aged tourist like himself scarcely showed as a 
sjiecially i)romisiug object of plunder, still all would 
probably be fish that came to these fellows’ net, more 
particularly when he remembered that, according to 
a po2)nlar and prevailing notion abroad, English- 
men were commonly reputed to ‘ swim in gold.’ 

That was the lueauing, then, without a shadow of 
doubt. Kcuderick saw how the cat jumped now, 
and had no longer any dilliculty in understanding 
the anxiety and eagerness of his poor hostess to get 
him away from a dangerous neighhourhood. Pro- 
bably the poor creature Avas risking something, too, 
out of the sheer kindness of her heart ; for that 
one among yonder swarthy, muscular, sunburnt 
l'elloAV.s Avhom hti had seen drinking there within 
was her husband, and as such probably hand-aud- 
glove Avith his hopeful sou in their nefarious 
designs ui)on travellers, Ava.s not merely ^Aossible, 
hut in the highest degree likely. And now this 
2)oor creature, in the 2>i-’ofound jjity and tenderness 
of her heart, Avas doing all .she ImeAV to save her 


guest from his otherwise impending fate by pre- 
vailing upon him to put himself beyond its reach. 
Well, women Avere the same all the world over, the 
same comi)assiouate, tender-hearted creatures, ready 
at any moment to sacrifice themselve.s in order to 
si)are others ; and Kendrick, who had <’i'rtainly been 
intending to dis2>ute those twenty-live piuidasi ii,s a 
jjiece of rank extortion, felt the remonstraiuie be. bad 
been about to utter die on his li])s. A ^u'etty sort 
of brute he woAdd be to grudge the paying down of 
a paltry sum like that Avheu he had more. than, a 
shrewd suspicion of its being destined to conciliate 
husband and son for the sli2A2)ing through their 
fingers of a lu’esumahly 2>liuup 2>a.rtridge in the 
shape of himself. lIoAV eagerly the poor creature 
caught at the coins as he handed them to her ! — her 
only protection, in all jjrobability, against ex2)ected 
ill-usage ; nor was there any mistaking the, glance of 
exiilfcxtion she Hashed at her son. .But the face of 
the latter Avas dark and irresolute ; and though he 
helped Kendrick to climb— the climbing Avas literal 
— into tlie sjxddle, be merely bestowed upon the 
Englishman a curt ^Bon Dm, seuor,’ and did not 
vouchsafe another word. 

‘ Not this time, my fine fellow,’ thought Kendrick, 
smiling grimly. ‘ Too old a bird to be caught Avith 
ebatf; and I’ve seen tlirougli your little game for 
once.’ And in spite of his s])rained ankle and the 
prospect of the long, dark, comfortless ride before 
him, he chuckled audibly as he rode away at the 
thought of how the rascals had been done. 


DE BULLECOURT’S INVASION OF JERSEY. 


By C. T. 0 . Cooke. 


IROM times long anterior to the Nor- 
man Conquest the Channel Islands 
Avere part and parcel of the ancient 
Duchy of Normandy. 

Since the Conquest, Avith tAVO 
inconsiderable breaks — one during 
the life of Robert and the other during the short 
reign of Ste^iheu — the sovereignty of these islands 
has been united Avitb and has followed the devolu- 
tion of the .English Crown. Wlien King John ceded 
the Continental jxortiou of Normandy to Philip 
Augustus these islands remained faithful, to him, 
and they have ever since i)aid allegiance to the suc- 
cessive kings and queens of England as heirs and 
successors of their ancient dukes. 

These .sunny isles being Erencb by their geogra- 
])lueal position and language, it is only natural that 
our Gallic neighbours should cast covetous eye.s upon 
them, and Avbon 0])portunity oflered attempt their 
seizure ; the last and most important occasion being 
the disastrous descent on Jersey in 1781, which is 
locally known as ‘the Battle of Jersey,’ a distinction 
which the local xnilitia has recorded on its colours. 

Au extract from an extraordinary Gazette of the 
time will serve as an introduction ; 


‘St James’s, 9th Jan. 1781. — This day arrived 
Lt. Waugh of the luA'alids at the Eaii of Mills- 
box’ough’s office with letters from Lieui.-Go\’'enior 
Irving of Guernsey, inclosing a letter to him from 
Lieut.-Governor Corbet of the Island of Jersey, dated 
Jan. 6th, 1781, of Avhich the following is an extract : 

‘ “ I am now to acijuaint you that the .French landed 
this morning a])out Iavo o’clock between two posts so 
distant that the guard did nut pei'ceive them. They 
marched uc.ross the roads and were in the market- 
jtlace by six this morning. 1 was taken prisoner 
about seven, hut I Avas fortunately released liy the 
very brave and steady behaviour of the Lirx.ips .and 
the militia; and the commandant then informed 
me that they all surrendered jjrisoners of war. 
They AA'cre all taken, killed, or Avounded. Boor 
Major Peirsou, exerting himself at the head of a 
braA'^e troop of followens, at the close of this affair 
was unfortunately killed. 

‘“I’.K — We have about five hundred i)ri.<on(irs. 
Some hundreds are killed and about one Imudred 
Avounded; the rest fled into the (ajuntry, but Inqje 
to baA^e them all to-morrow. Oui- losse.s may be 
fifty killed and perhaps half that number wminded. 
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‘ “ My friend Slulcaster has as usual exerted him- 
self ; I am not hurt, but two shots through my hat. 
Particulars to follow. 

‘“(Signed) Moses Corbet.’” 

It ax3pears that an adventurer known as Baron de 
Rulleoourt obtained the consent and assistance of 
the French Government to make a descent ui^on 
Jersey, his reward to be, if successful, the governor- 
ship of the island. He accordingly collected an 
expeditionary force at Granville, a small town on 
the Frencli coast opposite, and on the 24th of 
December 1780 set out with one thousand picked 
men of various corps. Stress of weather, however, 
compelled him to put back and refit. 

On the evening of the 5th of January they again 
cmbiirked, and, after a stormy passage, arrived off the 
south-eastern extremity of the island. While they 
were in the act of landing a terrible gale sprang up, 
upsetting several boats and resulting in a loss of 
nearly four hundred men. Meanwhile the garrison 
at Fort LarcKpie, which commanded the landing- 
place, never dreaming for a moment that any one 
would attempt to land during such stormy weather, 
had gone to bed. They were rudely awakened by 
the Frencli bursting into the redoubt, and, being 
unarmed, were compelled to surrendei’. 

Leaving a strong parly with two guns to guard 
the landing-place, De Rullecourt set out with four 
hundred men to seiiie the town of St Helier. The 
garrison at this time consisted of three hundred 
and fifty of Die Seventy-eighth Highlanders, three 
huiulred and fifty of the Eighty-third Regiment, 
seven hundred of the Ninety-fifth, four hundred men 
of various details, a liundred artillery, and about 
one thousand nine liundred of the Jersey militia — 
a total of three tJiousand eight hundred men. 

Led by a treacherous Jerseyman, who avoided the 
main roads, the little force of adventurers arrived 
at the market-place at six in. the morning and 
suiprised the guard on duty there. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, Major Moses Corbet, the 
Fort-Major, as well as the chief civil officials were 
seized in their beds, bound with ropes, and dragged 
to the court-house, where De Rullecourt informed 
them that resistance was useless, as he had over four 
ihoiustuid troops in the island; and stated, further, 
that unless the ca])itulaliun Avas signed Avithin an 
hour he would put his ])risoners to torture. In order 
to give colour to this, he ])ompously ordered tAvo of 
his officers to at once march tAA'o thousand men to 
Flizuheth Castle. I’lie joint effects of threats and 
blulf caused the terrified Governor and the Fort- 
Major to sign the capitulation. The other officials, 
althongli threatened Avith deatli, manfully refused 
to sign the document. 

News of the landing having been brought to 
the Lev. fhnmn's Lc (Jouteur, he sent Avord to the 
commander of Fort Conway that a ],)arty of French- 
men had hoeu left at. the landing, offering him the 
use of two small cannon Avhich were in his posses- 
sion. ’rhis officer, dividing his small force into tAVo 


columns, set out for the lauding, and after a sharp 
fight, compelled the French to surrender. In this 
encounter the British lost seven killed and eight 
AAmnnded ; the French two officers and Bwenly-tAvo 
men killed. 

Meanwhile the capitulation having been signed, 
De Rullecourt read a commission from the Ixing of 
France appointing liim Go\'’eriior of Jersey, and then 
proceeded to advise the people to open their shops 
and proceed with their usual avocations ; f urthei', 
he invited a number of the chief residents to dine 
Avith him at Government House. 

One cannot help admiring the im]nidence of this 
hold ad\^enturer, who knew all the Lime that there 
AA'ere at least tAvo thousand men still under arms, 
while he had but four hundred. 

His next step was to send copies of the ca])itula- 
tion to the commanders of the A'arious forces in the 
island, demanding their surrender. Captain Mul- 
caster, aaIio commanded at Elizabeth Castle, on 
receiving the letter placed it in his pocket, remark- 
ing, ‘ I cannot read French.’ 

The French officer urged a speedy surrender, as 
ten thousand more French Avere coining. 

‘All the better,’ replied the gallant captain ; ‘ AA’e 
shall have all the more to kill,’ and peremptorily 
ordered the officer to quit. 

Tins reply Avas a bitter pill to De Rnllecoux’t, 
for Avith the castle in his possession he could turn 
the guns on the tOAvn if tlie inhabitants proved 
refractory. He then threatened to destroy the tOAvn 
Avith fire and sAvord — a threat Avhich so terrified the 
poor Governor that he sent a peremptory demand 
for the castle to he handed over to the French, 
Avhich elided the following firm reply : 

‘ Elizabeth Castle, Gth January 1781. 

‘ Sir, — S eeing that you have been surprised and 
taken prisoner, the command of His Majesty’s troops 
falls on Major Peirson, Avhoin Ave knoAV has neither 
been surprised nor taken iirisouer. Moreover, the 
castle is not under my command. You knoAi- our 
force and our situation, and Avlien Ave reflect that 
the standard of England has reaped honour in the 
defence of this fortress, w^e shall not allow its glory 
to be tarnished uoaa', and that is Avhj’- Ave are deter- 
mined to hold out to the last extremity. 

‘(Signed) P. Ailaa'ards, Gapf.’ 

Meanwhile the militia, Avith detachments of the 
Seventy-eighth and Ninety-fifth Regiments under 
Major Peirson, had formed up on Gallows Hill to 
retake the town; and in response to De Rullecourt’s 
message to bring in their arms to the Town Hall, 
the gallant Major replied, ‘ Oui, nous ]Aorterous nos 
armes a la Maisou de la Ville ; mais ce sera la 
hayonette au bout du fusil’ (‘ Yes, Ave Avill bring our 
arms to the ToAvu-Hall, hut with fixed bayonets ’X 
and gave the officer lialf-an-hour to get back to his 
commander; at the expiration of which he adA’^anced 
on the town with two columns, one commanded by 
himself and the other by Captain Lonsdale of the 
SeAffinty-eighth. 
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'riie Breiicli position in the market-place was a 
strong one, i’or cannon were planted at the outlets 
so as to sweep the narrow streets along which the 
British must of necessity advance. 

Placing himself at the head of the regular troops, 
Major I’eirsou rushed into the Royal Square ; but a 
discharge of grape and musket shots fired almost 
point-blank caused the Ninety-fifth to fall back upon 
the militia ; however, seeing their commander Ijdng 
dead in front of them, they re-formed and made a 
final dash into the square, Avhen a terrific hand-to- 
hand encounter took place. 

Above the din and rattle of the musketry could he 
heard the shrieks of the Avomen from the bedroom 
AvindoAA's of the surrounding houses as they Avit- 
iiessed their relatives fighting for hearth arid home. 

De Rullecourt, seeing that all A\'as lost, dragged 
the unhappy Governor from the Court-House, 
swearing that they should die together. Scarcely 
had he uttered these words Avhen a shot from a man 
of the Seventy-eighth took aAvay part of his loAver 
jaw, killing him, while a couple of .shots perforated 
the hat of the Governor. De Rullecourt’s second in 
command thereupon surrendered. 

As this affair only lasted half-an-houi’, and the 
French loss was computed at one hundred and one 
killed and one hundred and forty-tAVO wounded, it 
must have been pretty sharp work. The loss on 
the English side Avas not quite half that number. 

As soon as the firing ceased the Avomen and 
children rushed from the adjacent houses to ascer- 
tain if their relatives Avere numbered with the slain, 
and many pathetic scenes were witnessed, for the 
men of the ‘Toavii Regiment’ of militia, Avho AA^ere 
fighting practically on their very doorsteps, had lost 
heavily. , 

■When the body of De Rullecourt Avas searched, 
papers Avere found shoAving that in the event of his 
being successful the Prince of Nassau Avas to descend 
with fourteen thousand men upon Guernsey, and the 
inhabitants were to be transported to Languedoc, 
their places being taken by French settlers. 

Seldom has a force met Avith greater disaster, for 
about five hundred Avere killed or drowned, AA'hile 
the remainder Avere taken prisoners, many of AAdrom 
Avere wounded. 

The Lieutenant-Governor A\'as tried for .surrender- 
ing the island, and removed from his position. The 


gallant I’eirson Avas buried at StHeliev’s Church, not 
far from Avhere the pulpit stands. A plain slab 
with the word ‘ Peirson ’ mark's the S2)0t AAdiere rests 
all that remains of the young hero. Copley’s famous 
picture in the National Gallery, London, embalms 
the incident of Peirson’s death. 

De Rullecourt AA'as buried in the churchyard, 
where a stone bears tbe inscription; ‘Rullecourt, 
6 Janvier 178L’ The inhabitants raised a memorial 
to the gallant officer, Peirson, Avhich records : ‘ A la 
memoire du Major Frainjois Peirson, lorsi^ne eette ile 
fut em^ahie par les Fran^ais, tomha A'aillamment a la 
tete dea troupes Anglaises et de la Milice. II mourut 
dans la fleur de sa jeuiiesse, et dans le moment de la 
victoire,le sixieme jour de Janvier 1781, age de 24 ans, 
Les Etats de cette ile en tenioignage, reeonuaissant de 
leur dffiivrance, causerent ce monument d’etre erige 
aux frais public.’ 

The following parody of the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
despatch appeared in the Univerml Magazine of that 
period : 

A LATE ItXPllESS VERBIFIED. 

I acquaint you, ray friend, here ’s the devil to do, 

For the Fi-ench are come hei'e™yes, they lauded at two. 
When the folks brought the news I could hardly believe ’era, 
But the guards were so stationed they could not per- 
ceive ’em. 

They inarched ’cross the roads, every corauion track 
scorning, 

So got to our market by six in the morning. 

I was taken at seven, and laiglit have been slain, 

But the troops and militia released mo again ; 

And then the commander irtformed me that they 
Surrendered themselves, as a body may say, 

All prisoners of Avar—not a soul saved his bacon ; 

All Avere killed or Avero Avonnded, and so they were taken, 

But poor Major Peirson demolished I find him, 

As lie marched before troops avIjo Avere marcliing be- 
hind him. 

We have five hundred prisoners, some hundreds are 
killed, 

One hundred were Avounded and left on the field. 

All the rest left their arms, and are fled great and small, 
But I hope by to-inorroAV I shall have ’em all. 

Our loss may he fifty men slaughtered outright. 

And perhaps half that number were Avouuded in fight. 
As usual Friend Muloaster fought: Avhat of that? 

I am safe, though they fired two shots through my hat. 
To transmit an account to Old England ’s my plan, 

In meantime, I Avish you’d send this if you can. 


REFORMATION 

By Robert 

[EAWDSLEV was rural — rural as j 
waving corn-fields and insanitary 
co\v-.sheds could make it. It con- 
sisted chiefly of one straggling, 
cobble-paved street, and possessed, 
amongst other rural features, a 
■general store that supplied the A’illage Avith eat- 
ables and tbe county with a fly-cemetery ; for the 
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windows thereof were, mottled and the goods it 
di.splayed wei'e mottled by countless carcasses of 
flies that had apparently considered it their duty 
to expire thereon in the most ungraceful attitudes ; 
and the projArielress, having a monopoly of the 
village trade, failed to see any necessity for remov^- 
ing them — her prejudice against sucli unnecessary 
exertion even surviving inquiries about tbe price 
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per quart of fresh ones compared with those long 
deceased, and whether or not she measured them i 
with the wings on. 

This information was usually sought by lovrd- 
voiccd boys who congregated in a sheltered passage 
near the shop door, and into which generations of 
youthful Trawdsley had gathered of an evening, to 
the chagrin of tlie shop’s successive proprietors, who 
had at various times tried many ineffectual methods 
of removing the evil. 

With sucli an object in view, she who harboured 
inanimate flies had had a capsizable bucket affixed 
over the shelter and connected by rope and pulleys 
to the shop counter, from where she could flood 
tlie pavement underneath and its noisy tenants 
with soapsuds or other objectionable liquids. But 
no public right-of-way Avas ever defended more 
savagely than the gathering-place of Trawdsley 
juveniles, and it can safely he asserted that 90 
per cent, of the stones hurled into Trawdsley atmo- 
sphere after the bucket’s appearance finished np 
in the vicinity of the booby contrivance, till the 
inventress was fain to remove it. 

It was this bucket that primarily caused ‘ Blubby ’ 
—legitimately known as William Sterrip— to enter 
the army ; and as Johnny Andot would not have 
enlisted without a companion, Mrs Hudson’s corner- 
cleaning apparatus was really the cause of both 
entering Her Majesty’s Service. 

Bluhby was fifteen years old, and only son of his 
widowed mother. The ages of those who patronised 
Mrs Hudson’s corner ranged from twelve to sixteen, 
and Blubby could be insulted or maltreated with j 
impunity by any one of them. If outrage had been 
committed on somebody’s property, and a name 
had to he furnished to the schoolmaster, it was 
Blubby ; if a bragging child was contradicted, he 
kicked Blubby ; if a neAV practical joke came into 
action, Blubby was the victim. And all these 
happenings only caused him to bury his face in his 
cap and weep. In short, Blubby was ‘soft.’ His 
mother and twin-sister, worn out at night witli the 
washing that earned them bread, would often weep 
at the thought of his .sufferings as they removed 
from his clothes the muddy traces of the day’s in- 
dignities ; and at times they entertained faint liopes 
that he might one day lose his timidity and become 
as other boys. 

Therefore, Blubby being public . scapegoat, Ins 
name was naturally given to Mrs Hudson as the 
perpetrator of the latest outrage on her watering 
arrangement— to wit, mooring her pet tabby nnder- 
neatirand then creating such noise as induced her 
to pull tlie string. As such perpetrator Bluhby 
was duly beguiled into tlie shop and chastised ; and 
afterwards, as he shed silent tears by the roadside, 
a notorious young bully derided him and gloated 
over his misfortunes. Then it was that Blnhby’s 
sister, talcing clean linen to a neighbouring mansion, 
came along and fought for her brother. She got 
badly beaten and hurt, whilst Blubby, afraid to 
interfere, tremblingly watched operations. 


The bully, satisfied that he had done sufficient 
damage to the Sterrip mind and body, presently 
went his way ; the girl, after speaking cheering 
words to her brother, did likewise, carrying a 
heart almost as heavy as her basket ; and Bluhby, 
lying face down in the green laneside grass, forgot 
his sobs in a turmoil of strange thoughts. 

It had suddenly dawned upon him that he was 
a coward. He had been addressed by a plebeian 
equivalent of the word before, and answered to 
it without shame— because the odium belonging 
thereto had never troubled him. Now, however, 
the recent sight of his sister’s rapidly darkening eye 
and bleeding nose revealed its unwelcome meaning 
to him in a horribly clear manner, and also his 
own undeniable title to it. His own sister, Avliom 
the hooks at school taught him to defend against 
all odds, had fought for him, who was afraid to 
uplift a hand, and afterwards she had tried to 
laugh his tears away without so much as a word 
about her own hurts ! Why was he not like the 
rest of the tribe — able to resent indignities in a 
practical manner, instead of merely brooding over 
them ? 

He grew incensed against his surname : it might 
he that if he had been of another house he would 
have been different ; but his sister’s pluck recui'red 
to him and floored the conclusion. 

I'inally, the lad was forced to tell himself, with 
a mighty effort of Avill, that lie, Blubby Sterrip, 
was a coward because — Avell, he did not know ; hut 
surely he Avas a mighty coward. 

These Avere virgin thoughts for Blubby ; and 
afterwards, Avhen Will Sterrii?, matured, com- 
manded respect from all men, he often wondered 
what kind wind brought them. 

Bluhby’s heel at length ceased to raise itself 
pettishly in the air, and his toe rested motionless 
in the hole it had kicked in the turf. His chaotic 
thoughts liad fallen into order, and he Avas thinking 
deeply. ^ 

When a perennial thrush in the vicarage grounds 
proclaimed high noon the hoy rose suddenly to his 
feet. Next moment he had mounted an adjacent 
copse and Avas striding savagely over the fields 
towards Brakeley, a small bamick-town seven miles 
di.stant. 

A. sob coming from the right in Farmer Dandy’s 
hay-field arrested his attention. Blubby Avaded 
from the beaten path and beheld Johnny Andot 
lying in the hay, a picture of abject, weeping 
inis^rry—Jobniiy Andot, expert bird-nester, sur- 
veyor of orchards, and defier of gamekeepers ! 

‘What’s upF Blubby asked. He was rather 

astonished at the unique sight. 

Johnny looked up, brushing away his tears with 
a shiny coat-sleeve. 

*Wh6re *rG you jjoin* lis asked, with un eflort 
to look unconcerned, and ignoring Blubby’s ques- 

; tion. . TT 

, The lad’s astonishment changed to timidity. He 

retreated. 
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‘ Come back ! ’ commamled Johnny. Blubby 
obeyed. ‘ Where ’re you for ? ’ 

Tlie tiuiiil one .shuflled nervously, and presently 
.stammered : 

‘To ’list.’ 

‘To what?’ shouted Jolinny. 

‘’List.’ 

Young A mint aut rigidly upright for the .space of 
a minute, then lay bac.k and searched the heavens 
for the wandering bolt that had struck Blubby. 
Cradiially, however, his features re,ln.xeil and his 
interrupted thoughts returned. Teans gathered in. 
his eyes again ; and Blubby, noticing a scar of recent 
birth on his cheek, ventured to repeat his question. 

‘ It’s him again,’ replied Johnn}\ 

Blubby understood, and sat down in silent 
.sympatliy. 

‘Him’ was Johnny’s stepfather, an idle, dissolute 
man whom, six months before, Trawdsley .said Mrs 
Andot was throwing herself away upon, even if she 
wa.s forty and had three children — intelligence that 
the lady in (juestion had fallen in complete accord 
with about three months after .she had married him. 
Trawdsley also volunteered the information that the 
late XIr Andot would turn in his coffin if he knew 
what was taking place, though he liad been in that 
receptacle six years. 

Tho.se six yeans, aided by an assured income of 
fifteen shillings weekly, had effaced the grief Mr 
Andot had caused by departing ; and tranquil con- 
tentment reigned in the Andot household till Ned 
Hicksby came along and succe.s.sfully wooed the 
widow. He was a semi-respectable farm-labourer; 
but immediately after the marriage he retired from 
manual labour, regularly appropriated the family 
income, and took upon himself the maintenance of 
domestic discipline. 

Ilis method was simple. After copious libations 
at the inn with his wife’s money, he would red 
home reeking with meanness. If Johnny, gem of 
his motlier’s heart, was in the house, the drunken 
wretch would cliastise him with feet and hands for 
some fancied offence ; if the larder was empty he 
vented his brutality on hi.s wife, and the two younger 
children learned to run from him as they would 
from a mad bull. .These things became daily 
occurrences, and Johnny’s mother often moistened 
with tears the wool she knitted all the day through. 
Little wonder that she lo.st all regard or respect for 
the man, and that her son’s teeth collided with 
impotent fury whenever* he saw him. 

This was why the I'cdoubtahlo Johnny happened 
to he watering Parmer Dandy’s hay-field with his 
tears when Blubby found him. 

Young Sterrip .silently watched his friend’s grief 
return, and as silently walcdied it ebb ; he watched 
him look thoughtfully up into the heavens as though 
asking advice from Ins own beloved parent who was 
gone. Then Johnny spoke: 

‘ Is your uncle at Brakeley, Blub ? ’ he asked. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Will ’e write to my mother for me?’ 


‘I think so,’ replied Blubby rather curiously. 

Johnny rose. ‘Come on, then,’ he said. 

‘ What ! ’ gasped .Blubby, ‘ You ’re nol, goin’ ? ’ 

‘Yc.s, T’m goin’ to ’list, too,’ laconic.elly answered i 

Johnny, lli.s re.solvc seemed to bring womlerful 
solace. i 

‘I’wo <l;iys later Jtir.s Sf.ei-rip received a letter from | 

her bachelor hi'other, .sergeant with fifteen years’ | 

service, then .serving at Brakeley, saying that Blubby, j 

subject to the maternal consent (which lie as her ] 

brother had guaranteed), was .serving his country ; I 

also that Johnny, subject likewise (which the .“ohlicr I 

beseeched his sister to obtain), was ditto. He further i 

said that he would make men of them, but omitted 1 

to add tliat at the moment of writing, and at the j 

writer’s instigation, three big army-men were in- ! 

.stilling into Blubby their iutenlion of flaying him ! 

alive if he failed to give buttle when the junior i 

bugler next insul toil liiin. 

Mrs Stori'ip, having faith in her brother and 
attaching some importance to one day seeing her 
son a man, a])prove(l with a little inward reluo- 
tiince, Johnny’s mother sorrowfully gave her con- 
sent because her husband regislerod a drunken vow 
to half-kill the boy when he returned. 

Two yeans elapsed, during which Sergeant Grant 
and his regiment migrated to Aldershot, and the 
Sterrip-Andot generation in Trawdsley gradually 
look to various rural apprenticeships. 

One genius of diabolical mischief, by name Andrew 
Bllabie, was milk-distributer for Farmer Dandy, and 
consequently bad a wholesale contempt for Parmer 
Dandy’s time, as was evident one beanlifnl June 
afternoon when he laid down his cans and solemnly 
incited two cats and a dog to mortal combat. 

Having, by the judicious use of sundry unearthly, 
hissing noi.ses, inducted a little sickly determination 
into each animal, he was breathlessly watching the 
next move when a girlish voice called him from 
behind. 

He turned round and beheld Miss Sterrip. 

‘Hello, Nell!’ he cried earne.st]y. ‘Don’t call 
’imoff!’ 

Kell was too much occupied with the news she 
liad to trouble about canine morals. 

‘Willie’s coming home to-day!’ she joyously 
exclaimed. 

‘Eh !’ The cats escapeil, much to the dog’s secret 
relief. 

‘Willie’s coming home,’ replied the girl. ‘We 
got a letter this ■morning. He’ll land at Warder- 
hank station at quarter-past five.’ Then, seeing the 
lively anticipations cxpi'cssed on the lad’.s features, 
she said plaintively, ‘Don’t plague him, Andy; 
don’t, please. It’ll spoil his coming home.’ 

The milk-cans leapt instantly into noisy action. 

Andrew clattered up and down a garden path, 
leaving half-a-pint of milk in a jug and a like 
quantity on the doorstep ; he mounted and wriggled 
through fences of all descriptioms ; he belaboured 
creaking doors unmercifully, and when the dila- 
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tDvy housewives appeared they were greeted with 
o])probrioiis insinnalions concerning the neglected 
duties of husbands with idle wives. And the 
women were so astonished by the arrival of the milk 
before tea that they forgot to repeat the customary 
ominous prophecies regarding his future career. In 
short, Andrew delivered the milk, returned the 
empty cans, and travelled to Warderbank station 
in less time than half the round usually occupied. 

Wai'dm'bank station was managed by one man ; 
two trains stopped each day; two passengers rarely 
alighted ; occasionally there was one, often none. 

A lazy, contented peace hung about the basking 
metals, the uninhabited platform, and the combina- 
tion waiting-room-booking-office building, wherein 
Andrew know the combination statioiimaster-porter 
was enclosed— pi’obahly asleep. Over the carefully 
trimmed hedge at tlie platform aide winged insects 
droned monotonously. 

Presently a bell whirred faintly in the wooden 
building, and a signal at the platform end rattled 
down, giving Andrew pleasant visions of e.xtorting 
from lllubhy his two years’ experiences; probably — 
if Blubby were kind enough to give the slightest 
offence — of kicking a soldier’s cap in the dust. 

Trawdsley had never, within Andrew’s limited 
njemory, produced a soldier before, and the lad was 
an.xious to learn what it was like. In fact, he had 
martial inclinations himself. 

The train deposited two passengers — Bluhhy and 
Jolinuy, both of whom, to Andrew’s astonishment, 
.smoked cigarettes. 

He greeted them with a weird yell at the .station 
%vicket-gate, to which they respoiuled with a cheery 
but quiet ‘ Hello, Andy ; liow are you 1 ’ then coolly 
continued their conversation. 

Andrew was piqued; and, moreover, he grew 
instantly envious of the uniform. Not realising 
that thoughts of home were uppermost in their 
mind.s, he offensively a]>propriated a white glove 
from Blubby’a belt. The young soldier calmly — 
very calmly — I’eclaimed it. 

‘Wa.sh your hands first, Andy,’ he said, neatly 
hanging the glove in his belt again. ‘It’s a glove, 
if you wish to know its name.’ 

Master Ellabie was enraged, and slightly mysti- 
fied. Was thi.s Blubby 1 

‘Look ’ore, Blubby,’ he ejaculated, ‘no cheek, or 
I’lP 

William Sterrip had not been addres?sed by his 
old nickname for almost two years, and its resui’- 
reciion did not plea-sc liim ; therefore he took bodily 
possc.sHioii (jf Andrew, who had uttered it 

Physically the Ellabie youth was little the worse 
when the two friends walked on again: he had 
merely been whirled round and jammed rather 
tightly in the hedge ; but mentally he was a 
tem]iorary wreck — his mind wa,s a clnaotic turmoil. 
For Blubby could figlit, and his fighting was a 
revelation. 

Ho looked after the two youths, and noticed 
what hi.s knowledge of Blubby’s former nature had 


blinded him to : Blulihy had groAvn ; Blubby was 
broad; so was Johnny — Johnny was very tall : and 
they both walked with an easy confidence seldom 
seen in Trawdsley. 

Suddenly a brilliant idea impelled Andre\? to 
•wriggle out of the hedge and race across field and 
ditch towards a distant farmhouse, the yard of 
which he presently surveyed with one eye from 
behind the gate-po.st. He instinctively dodged a 
turnip which a farm-hand, coming upon him 
suddenly, just as instinctively threw at him; 
whooped defiance at an old man feeding pig.s, and 
darted across the yard; eventually discovering in 
a barn the pugnacious youth from whom Nellie 
Sterrip had once tried to defend her brother. 

‘Jim,’ gasped Andrew', ‘Blubby’s come ’ome !’ 

Jim appeared but .slightly intere.sted. 

‘’E says ’e’il give you the best sluggiu’ you ever 
’ad in your life,’ continued the visitor. Jim ap- 
parently did not believe. Such thoughts in Blubby 
were outrageous. 

‘’E .says you cair no more fight nor a yelpin’ kid.’ 

The bully grew attentive. ‘Did ’el’ he afsked, 
dropping his hay-fork. 

Master Ellabie solemnly confirmed his statement. 

‘All right,’ said Jim ominously ; ‘I’ll be droppiu’ 
across ’im to-niglit. Then ’e’ll see ’oo’.s a yelpin’ 
kid.’ 

Hi.s informer w'as vi.sibly disappointed. 

‘Tliey’ve red coats,’ he continued desperately, 
‘Leastways, I said it was red, an’ Blubby said ’a 
used to think so, till ’e one day bethought ’iasel ’ d 
your ’ed, then ’e give ’is coat a back-seat.’ 

Jim grabbed his coat with a scowl. 

‘ Where is ’e 1 ’ he asked. 

‘Gone’orae; but if j'Ou cross Brayley’,? meadow, 
you ’ll catch ’im afore ’e gets to Traw'd-sley.’ 

Jim put on his coat, peered out of tlie barn, and 
by a little scouting got clear away nnohaerved, with 
the exulting Andrew at his heels. 

Five minutes later he detached himself from a 
roadside copse, ami gave Blubby great deliglit by 
his offensivene.ss. Andrew' Ellabie, invisible in 
some neighbouring bramble.s, gleefully witnessed 
the Trawdsley bully receive a w'onderfully scien- 
tific chastisement; and when the sorrowing hut 
astonished Jim returned to w'ork, his employer, 
after commenting abundantly oji hi.s various eccen- 
tricities of feature, had to admoui.sh him hourly 
during the next three days; for Jim w'as like one 
half-dazed, and was wont to sit dow'n and scratch 
his red head with a vague, unbelieving expression 
on his piebald countenance. 

Blubby’s fame w'ent before him— Andrew carried 
it. But as Andrew' had no particular grudge against 
any other member of Traw'dsley society, lie told the 
solid truth. . Mrs Sterrip heard it as .she stood at 
the garden gate to greet her son ; and had the new's 
been otherwise .she would have believed only the 
truth when she saw him — three indies nearer the 
sky, and big in proportion, with a w'alk — oh, the 
w'ay he carried himself ! 
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Mrs SteiTip was exceedingly proud that day. 

Johnny Audot continued on his way up the 
street, greeting old friends e\'ery few yards. Near 
his own gate two ill-clad children rushed tipon 
him with delighted shrieks, followed by a woman 
whose pinched face seemed to be smiling for the 
first time in many inontlis. 

She dusted with her apron a chair for him to ait 
upon, gashing lovingly at hia straight figure; hut a 
pained look intruded on her smile when Johnny 
involuntarily glanced round the kitchen for the 
furniture he missed. 

Johnny silently thought the tea rather trans- 
parent, and that tlie children fell voraciously on the 
victuals ; also that his mother gave periodical uneasy 
glances through the window. The missing furniture 
and his mother’s altered face were in his mind too ; 
hut he did not discuss them. Johnny had learned 
to study men and things in the array; Johnny was 
observant. 

After lea lie sent the children out to buy sweets 
for tliemselves, whilst he idly smoked on tlie door- 
step. He smoked till a man wobbled oxrt of the 
‘ Sbeplierds’ Arms ’ away up the road ; then he turned 
to his mother with some money. 

‘Mother, I wish you’d .see if Mrs Hudson has 
any pipeclay. I forgot to bring some with me, 
and my belt would disgrace a xvash-basket.’ 

The mother grew suddenly nervous. 

‘You come too, Johnny,’ she coaxed, ‘and I’ll 
show Mrs Hiidsou the lad she used to chase. She’ll 
be quite pleased to see you.’ 

.‘I’m just slipping across to Will’s, or I’d go 
myself,’ said Johnny innocently. 

His mother watched him cross the road into 
Sterrip’s, and felt relieved. Two hundred yards up 
the road her husband lurched behind an interven- 
ing clump of thorn just in time to prevent her 
seeing him, or Johnny’s anticipations might have 
miscarried. She slipped hurriedly out through the 
back-dour ; but by the time she reached the shop 
her son was home again, and his friend Sterrip 
sauntered leisurely across to Mrs Hudson’.s, think- 
ing out devices to lengthen his greetings with Mrs 
Hiekaby. 

The two children rinslied hilarion-sly into the 
house a moment after Johnny returned ; but he 
immediately bought up their purchases at a terribly 
enhanced value and cleared them out to reinvest. 
When they had gone he smoked again in company 
with nratxy unchristian reflections. 

His stepfather’s feet pre,5ently collided heavily 
with the doorstep ; but the remainder of his 
body refusing to stop on such short notice, he 
fell full length in the porclj. With a few mut- 
tered growls he tumbled up and leered savagely 
at Jolmny. 

Wheji he reali.scd who the vi.><itor was he pro- 
ceeded to unbuckle a leathern belt. 

‘ What ’re you after?’ lie bellowed. 

‘ Wliat do you want?’ Johnny quietly asked. 

‘ I ’ll show you what T want ! ’ 


‘So will J,’ said Jolmny, rising and kicking the 
chair aside. 

Shortly after, a half-sobered man awoke to 
the fact that the lad he had once kicked out 
had returned — a man, or at least sufficiently 
acquainted with men’s way.s to be dangerous. His 
ill-treated wife, returning home to say tliat Mrs 
Hudson had searched in vain for pipeclay, was 
informed by her two startled but by no means dis- 
pleased children that Jolmny and father were fight- 
ing, and Johnny was winning. 

She raced home full of nervous apprehensions 
for her son, and arrived in time to see her husband 
leaving the premises, Johnny’s energetic army-boot 
being chief motive-power. And— -let it not be said 
to her shame— the surprise pleased her ; for her 
love of the man had long since been driven away. 

Next day two red-tunicated youths looked 
serenely into the blue sky from Farmer Damly’s 
hay-field. Same hay-field ; same place. 

‘ I suppose he kicked against your company,’ .said 
young Sterrip, watching tlie blue cigarette smoke 
curl lazily to the sky. 

‘ I did the kicking,’ replied Johnny. 

‘Where’s he gone ?’ 

‘ Don’t know ; up Brakeley way, I heard. Any- 
way, it does not matter ; he won’t trouble 
Trawdsley again.’ 

‘ He ’ll bear when we go back, though.’ 

‘Not going back,’ replied Johnny laconically. 
‘Don’t stare, Will; it’s correct. I’m staying at 
home to do sentry-go over the house and mother’s 
bit of money. She saw Mr Brade this morning, 
and I’ve an idea I’ll be engaged at his corn-mill 
before long.’ 

Young Sterrip looked melancholy. 

‘Anyhow, Will,’ continued Jolmny reflectively, 
‘I’m not sorry I went ; and when you’re sergeant- 
instructor I dare say I shall feel a bit envious. And 
you can tell your uncle, Will, that he deserve.s a 
V.C, for the trouble he took in driving us to the 
school and gym.’ 


SONG. 

WxtL he come when comes the springtime, 
When the blossoms crowd the tree ? 

Will it be when birds are singing 
My heart’s love will come to me ? 

Will he come when summer cometh, 

With the roses all aglow ? 

Will it be in spring or .sunmier 
Love’s fair flower again shall blow ? 

Will he come in changing autumn -■ 

Days of heat, .and. nights of cold ; 

Sun and mist and frost a-tni-uing 
All the green to brown and gold ? 

Will it be in stormy winter 
That my love will come to me ? 

Ah! r know not : know 1 only, 

Welcome will bw coming be I 

CtAllA SiNOKU PoYNTEK. 
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TALKS WITH GIRLS. 

THURSDAY’S BAIRNS. 

By Kathaeine Burrill. 



Moiiilay’.s Biiini is fair of face, 

'I’liesday’s 13aini is full of grace, 

Wednesday's Bairn is loving and giving, 

Tluu'sday’s Bairn works liard for his living, 

Friday's Bairn is full of woe, 

Saturday's Bairn has far to go ; 

But tho Bail'll who is born on the Sabbath Day 
Is bontiie and blithe and good and gay. 

S it Ixittei* to be bom lucky than rich ? 
Master Albert Perkins, proud pos- 
sessor of the proverbial Silver Spoon, 
may open his moutli too wide in his 
an.xiety to grab all the good things 
he sees spread in front of him, when 
out flops the spoon and away go all his wealth and 
riches. Whereas poor Thomas Hodge, eating his 
daily portion of porridge with a common little 
wooden spoon, has good luck seated on the rim of 
the porridge-bowl : good luck that shows him how 
to turn mangel -wurzels into note-paper or peat- 
moss into l)lankets till he amasses a large fortune, 
and hy the stepping-stones of a knighthood and 
a baronetcy becomes Baron de Hodgue of Hodgne- 
town ! Good luck turns Thomas’s fustian into a 
peer’s robes, and tho want of it makes it impossible 
for Alliert to preserve his velvet pelisse. Miss 
Kilmansegg was very, very rich ; her artificial leg 
was made of solid gold ; and yet no one will dispute 
the fact that, notwithstanding 

A wealthy Nabob was Godpajia, 

And an Indian Begum was Godmamiua, 

l) 0 or ‘Miss K.’ was a remarkably unlucky young 
lady. Yes, (ju the whole, I think it is better to be 
born lucky than ricli ; of course some of us have the 
misfortune to be bom -poor and unlucky, but our 
birthdays may have something to do with that. 

Sunday’s cliildreii have an immense advantage 
over other people ; tiiey are naturally light-hearted, 
which helps them to bear their troubles bravely ; 
they are ‘born good,’ and not an austere, gloomy 
goodness either, for we are told they are blithe and 
gay. They are also bonuic, which means they are 
No. 338.-— Yol, VII. {All Bights 


just nice-looking enough to be attractive, and not so 
superlatively beautiful that they make llieir neigh- 
bours envious and uncharitable. Unfortunately we 
cannot choose our own day of the week, and must 
put up with the woes of Friday and the travels 
(probably Third-class and Steerage) of Saturday as 
well as we can. Perhaps Wednesday is even a nicer 
day than Sunday. Don’t we all know those dear, 
loving, kind-hearted, generous Wednesday’s Bairns : 
ready to help Miss Thursday with her -work and 
comfort Master Friday, full of enthusiasm and 
admiration for graceful My Lady Tuesday and fair- 
faced Mistress Monday, and always with a spare 
moment to help weary, travel -stained Captain 
Saturday pack his boxes before he starts on another 
voyage? 

Christmas Day would be a lovely birthday, only 
of course no one could reasonably expect two sets of 
presents. Midsummer Eve would make you feel 
you had real Fairy Godmothers, who danced on the 
green and rang peals of blue-bells all in honour of 
you. Twenty-ninth of February people must look 
upon their birthday as a Will-of-the-wisp, vdiose 
pale-green skirts and snowdrop-filled hands can 
only be caught and held once in every four years, 
and not always then. It would certainly he very 
nice, to have your birthday on a Saint’s day ; to 
know' you had Saint George to specially protect you 
from the Dragons in your path ; to think brave 
Saint' AndrcAv was your very owm Saint, or that 
shami-ock-crowned Saint Patrick or noble Saint 
Margaret was W'atching over you, and taking a 
real and personal interest in your welfare. Every 
girl can make her birthday a saint’s day to the rest 
of the family ; hut we cannot, alas ! choose our ow'n 
day, and very many of us have to be contented w'ith 
grim, prosaic, hard-w'orking Thursday. Now, there 
are two kinds of Thursday’s Bairns : the Real, who 
have to work for their living, w'hom we all admire 
and honour ; and the Spurious, who call themselves 
Workers (with a large capital ‘ W’), w'ho have no 
Beserved.] May 21, 1901. 
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need to woi‘lv, aiid make Uieinselves so ol)jeetioiiable 
tliiit evoi '7 seiisilde person wants to slap them. We 
all know tliein. Soniotiines they are inisnudevstood 
at lioine, Houietiuic.s they think they have a grout 
niission, and very often they want to be nurses and 
singers ;uid art.i.s(,s and actimsos hcicause it is dull 
at lioine. dhui young wuman in Punch who ex- 
plaiiiod to he,r Uncle, ‘Mother is getting so blind, 
ami i^’atlu'.r is always ill, and it ’s so dull at home 
that J am going to he a Hospital Nurse,’ is hy no 
means so exaggerated as she sounds. There are at 
present in Loudon tlve thousand actors and actresses 
out of work ; but that does not deter the girl who 
thinks she can act from joining ‘ the army of budding 
Juliets’ at fifteen shillings a week in a lifth-rate 
company - always, mind yon, with the pleasing con- 
sciousness that at any moment she can leave the 
‘Thinking ])arts’ and the lodgings that smell of 
parrots and Irish stew, and return to a conifortahle 
home win; re slie will he received with open arms. 
What about the girl who has no home, and wants 
that particular lifteen shillings a week to live 
onl 'fhere is nothing more contemptible than the 
Amateur well-off, and with no striking talent, who 
deliberately robs the poor ‘ Pro’ of his bread. Only 
two things should take a girl to the stage : genius 
or starvation. 

As fur the reedy sopranos M’ho think they are 
good enough for opera, their name is legion. We all 
know the girl with the penny-whistle voice who goes 
to Paris to study (if only the money her parents 
waste on her could be spent on some one who could 
sing!); she returns from Paris (very French) and 
talks a great deal about her singing, Init has in- 
variably mislaid her music, her accompunisr, or 
her voice. Then there are girls who ‘Sculp,’ who 
paint, who recite, who fiddle, all calling themselves 
Professionals when they are nothing hut inferior 
Amateurs ; hut then, you see, the studio (in the 
attic !) and the novels that are going to be written 
take up so much of the dear girls’ Lime that they 
have nut a moment for the ordinary home duties 
or a second to waste on Father or Mother. They 
are very tiresome young jieople, and not unlike had 
Half-crowns which look impressive, hut when tossed 
on the hard Table of Life with no pleasant backing 
of parents, home, and money do not ring true. I 
would rather have the honest, hard-working Penny 
that sells in a simp or teaches A, B, 0 in a Board 
School for her living than such pinchbeck silver 
coins. It would be a very sweeping assertion to 
say no one should work for money who does not 
actually re(j[uire that money for bread ; fur sojne- 
times Pate only provides people with dry crusts, 
and they rather fancy a spoonful of jam. If you 
can make some jam, make it ; it ’s hy no means easy. 

To spend or to lend or to give in. 

But to beg or to borrow or to come by your own, 

It’s ilie very worst world that over was known. 

It corlainly is a very hard world to make a 
livelihood in, and that is why I have so little 


sympathy with girls who cannot he grateful and 
thankful when the}'- have comforLablo homes. [ 
would not condemn a girl with exceptional talents 
to ‘ the common round, the trivial task but we have 
had a good many distinguished jieople who did not 
think the daily trivial task heueaih their notice. 
Lancelot Gohho tells us ‘Murder will out,’ and 
assuredly so will geuiu.s. You may bury urdinarv 
talents in the liack-gardcn, Imt geuiu.s cannot lie 
Ijidden among the gooseberry -bushes. Tliis is for 
the comfort of the girl who thinks iier particular 
talent is genius, and that in the uiin,])preciative 
home circle she is ‘ wasting her sweetness on the 
desert air.’ Cheer up ! If you are a genius and 
have greatness in you, you will be great. The 
picture will be painted that is to electrify the 
iiniver.se, the no\'el will he written, the jioems 
published. You will rise to b’ame on wings of 
song, or write your name on the Bands of Time 
with the end of your liddle-liow, or act like Hr.s 
Siddous if — you have not made the very common 
mistake of looking at your nice, ouin])act little 
talent through a very powerful magnifying-glass. 
If you really have to work hard for your living 
with even a small talent, llie necessity for ‘the in- 
finite capacity for taking pains ’ may turn that talent 
into something very closely resembling genius. Little 
Tommy Tucker lu’ohably sang his very best when 
his supper diipeuded upon his perforinauce. H.unger 
is a good incentive to work ; but it is tragic to think 
of that great army of women who often are hungry, 
who have song.s to sing and no audience who will 
listeir to their singing. Can Ave keep our Avindows 
shut and nut hear their voices : the songs that are 
full of tears, the songs that are sung Avith a brave 
but a breaking heart 'i It is terrible to think of the 
lives of some A\’'omen, hard, unlovely, alwa}-s toiling, 
always struggling, with nothing to look forward to, 
and nothing to look hack upon— -gray dnys, gray 
streets, gray lives— and then little Miss Flibberti- 
gibbet says hoAV lovely it must be to work for your 
living, how dull it is at home, and how she Avishe.s 
she could set up in Loudon in a small Hat and 
AA'rite for the papers ! Oh, foolish Fill iberti gibbet ! 
stay Avhere you are, A\'here the beds are soft, AA-here 
there is kindness and comfort, and Avhere there is 
enough to eat. Bread touched up witli mustard to 
give it a relish is not a very sustaining nor exciting 
form of diet ; but it is m^t unknown to girls u'ho 
are fighting for a footliold at the liutlom of the 
journalistie ladder. Miss Billington, in a recent 
article, gave ten years as the time of hard Avork and 
struggle that it takes to make a successful Avomau 
joumalivSt. What of tho.se Avhu are nut succiissful, 
and who go under in the struggle'^ Hr Forbes 
Winslow says ; ‘ Wliiio, of cour.se, it i.s true that 
many forms of manual laiiour ai'e too sevcj'e for 
AA'omen, I hold that in any field of Avork where her 
strength will permit her to compeie Avith Man, she 
can do as w-ell as he can ; while her general organ- 
isation Avill he no hindrance to her success and 
continued exertions.’ This is true ; women’s AVork 
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is as good every bit, but — it is not so well paid. 
How, if a wouian-elerk is iii every possible way as 
ffood as a uiau-elerk, why does she not receive the 
same salary ? In some cases she may, but in many 
cases she does not. It is manifestly unfair that 
women slioiild not be paid for good work exactl)^ 
the same as a man would be. There sliould be no 
(piesliou of getting women cheaper. It is very cruel 
to the women, and it lowers the standard of paid 
work all round. If women are clieap, mean firms 
will employ them in preference to men, and the men 
are thrown out of work. I wish from the bottom of 
my heart that women had not to work for their 
living ; but nowadays many of tlieni must do so 
or starve. They can no longer sit at home and 
embroider silken banners, while the knights ride 
away singing ; 

I’ll Jiialco thee glorious by lay pen, 

And fauioua by my aword. 

No, the women must go down into the Hurly- 
Burly themselves ; no one will bring them home 
the .spoils of the light, a,iui they themselves must 
gather the bay-iea\'(;;s with whieh to deck their brows, 
if their Imarts ache and their white hands are 
ro ugliened and tom, no one can help it, and no one 
can do anything. That Fathers are immensely to be 
blamed in bringing girls up in the lap of luxury, 
and then leaving them totally unprovided for, goes, 
of coutve, without saying. And yet it is done every 
day. They will tell you they expect their girls to 
marry ; but even ii they do expect them to marry, 
are tin;y going to let them go to tlieir husbands for 
every single penny, are they going to give them 
nothing of their uwul A IT'ench Father can give 
his daughter a tloi; why can an English Father 
not do the .same thing i! 11 the clot is there to he 
jfiauked down on the wedding-day, it is ecptally 
there when tlie day comes that the kind and in- 
dulgent Father says ‘good-bye.’ Ever so little 
money would help a girl to make her way in the 
world. It is surprisiiig how small a nucleus of 
capital will form the basis of a successful business. 
There are few things a girl can take np that she has 
not to pay a premium for, or to whieh she has not 
to serve a long a].)prenticeship. How can she possibly 
do this if she is penniless ? It would be far better 
tu live in a simider, less liuxurious wa}’-, and put by 
aomething for tbe girls. If tbey mari’y veil, so 
nuu-h tlu‘. better ; a little pocket-money of her very 
osvn. would not come amiss to even a millionaire’s 
wif(;. She could always feel her husband was not 
piying for bis own Christmas present! As ten 
chances to one girls will not marry millionaiies, 
theii- little (lot will help to make a small home 
with .some honest, straight _ young_ fellow who can 
brill"' the same amount. If tbe girls never marry, 
Ibe dot will be useful tu live on, or if_ very small, 
half live on. Any 'W'ay you like to take it, it will not 
be wasted, _ , . 

That a woman’s proper sphere is her own happy 
home is an undoubted fact ; of coarse a great many 


High-Falutin young women will tell you just the 
reverse. The chronicling of small -beer does not 
ajipeal to them. Well, as there are not nearly 
enough men to go round, it’s just as well some 
women feel themselves too superior for ordinary 
happiness. I wish there were enuugh men, and 
that every hard-working, weary, slopping-through- 
Wet-streets and riding-in-stuff y-busses woman had a 
real good home, Avith a husband to take care of her 
and do the bread-winning, Avhile she did the bread- 
baking. ‘WhoeA’'er makes a happy home for some 
one makes a happy world.’ Can you possibly do 
anything better than help to make a happy world V 
All you girls and women who are (I hope) doing 
your share towards making the world’s happiness, 
do think of the tired, worn-out workers Avho never 
see the sun except in short blinks through a high- 
up office window. Just think if you cannot do 
something for the Thursday’s Bairns. They are not 
all interesting, sometimes they are very dull, and 
sometimes they are not grateful. But I don’t think 
I should be grateful if I spent all my day tap, tap, 
tapping at a typeAvriter, nor particularly amiabJe 
if existence Av^ere passed in conducting small bored 
children through the intricacies of Le Petit Preccpteur. 

There are many Thursday’s Bairns Avho want help 
and sympatliy ; a twopenny hunch of violets can 
brighten np a day Avonderfully, the loan of a book, 
the gift of a magazine. Alice, just go into the 
morning-room and see if there isn’t a magazine that 
covdd he given to somebody. Many of the Avomen 
Avho work hal'd are invalids, and do all sorts of fine, 
intricate scAving lying flat on their backs. A jar of 
daflbdils Avould make the little room look much 
cheerier, and a visitor Avho Avould talk for half-an- 
hour, or let the Thursday’s Bairn talk herself and 
sympathising] y listen, Avould have the satisfaction of 
knowing she had given a great deal of pleasure at 
the expenditure of one little half-hour. It must be 
weary Avork sitting all day stitch, stitch, stitching. 
We liaA^e had ‘The Song of the Shirt,’ bub no one 
has yet written the Song of the Embroidery Frame. 
Charles Kingsley Avrote, ‘Men must AVork and 
AVomen must Aveep ; ’ had he lived till the twentieth ; 
century he Avould have seen the Avomen doing both 
the Avorking and the Aveeping. Let those A^'ho are 
not obliged to Avork (they cannot escape the tears) 
do all in their power to he!]) their less fortunate 
sisters. It is very grand to have name and fame, 
and be a A'eiy great novelist or a celebrated singer ; 
but the path of Fame is beset with thorms, and 
though you may Avalk on roses at the end, you Avill 
Avalk oil’ flint stones at the beginning. We hear of 
the stxccessfnl, not of the Kank and Idle Avho fall by 
the way and die in the ditch. For every one Avho 
reaches the goal many perish by the Avayside. Lei 
the lucky and the fortunate hold out helpful hands 
to the stragglers on the road, and give a Avord of 
cheer to the faint-hearted. 1 believe even _ the 
greatest and most successful Avoraen long for a little 
peace and rest, a little escape from the Avorld that 
is always with ns. It is terrible to tbink what that 
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longing for rest must be to the ordinary over- 
worked, tired-out Tliursday’s Bairn, rvliu has to 
strain e\'ery nerve to keep up in the raoe to make 
suilirvient to live on, often with others dependent on 
her. if we know any Thursday’s Oluldren working 
bravely and hard for their living, let us try as far 
as we can to bring soine of the hsmall joys’ of life 
witlrin their reach. 

Would I were lying iu a field of clover, 

Of clover cool and soft, and soft and sweet, 

With diiisky oloiuts in deep skies hanging over, 

And scented silence at iny head and feet. 


Just for one hour to slip tiie leash of worry, 

In eager haste from Thought's impatient neck, 

And watch it coursing, in its heedless hurry, 
Disdaining Wisdom’s call or Duty’s beck. 

For I am tired, so tired, of rigid duty. 

So tired of all my tired hands find to do ; 

1 yearn, I faint for .some of Life’s free beauty, 

Its loose beads with no straight string running through. 

Ay, laugh if laugh you will, at my crude .speech, 

■IJut women i omethncs die of such a greed ; 

Die for tho .small ioy.s held beyond their rcacli, 

And the assurance they bavo all they need. 


THE CLOSED BOO K.^' 

CHAPTER XXVI. — A HISCOVEliy IN HAEPUE STREET. 



|T two o’clock that aftcnioou we were 
back in Dover Street, utterly fagged 
out hy oiu- long night-watch among 
the rank grass and nettle.s of the 
damp feiiland ; and as we took our 
ease for an hour’.s cpiiet smoke, I 
again referred to the one subject uppermost iu 
my mind — Lady Judith Gordon. But my com- 
pauioii was disinclined to talk, and although I 
Rsked him to explain that strange warning he had 
given me, he declared that he was unable — that he 
was bound to secrecy. 

‘But, my dear fellow,’ I cried, ‘surely, after all 
these years, we know each other well enough to be 
real friends ? ’ 

‘ We are real friends, Allan,’ he answered, looking 
me straight in the face. ‘ In this affair, for instance, 
I am as.si.sting you because of our close friendship.’ 

‘Then surely it is your duty to me, as my friend, 
to explain the reason of that strange warning?’ 

‘It is a duty which I am unfortunately prevented 
from performing,’ was his enigmatical answer. ‘1 
have warned you ; all I would urge of you, Allan, 
is not to make a fool of yourself. Avoid her, that’s 
all, and wait until you see my prophecy fulfilled.’ 

And then he pulled vigorously at his pipe, his 
dark eyes fixed upon me iu all seriousness. 

His words puzzled me, and I could not help 
wondering if, after all, there was any real rea.sou 
why the love of Judith Gordon was not permitted 
to me. There was a chance that it might be so. 
Gliaace ! What is that ? Our little coincidenee.s 
which may be God’s great designs. 

I saw that it was useless to pursue the .subject 
further, so feigned to treat his warning with the 
same flippancy a,s before. But he only sighed and 
was silent. That silence taught me much. 

It- seemed certain that the quartette had returned 
to London by the early train from Thorn ey or from 
Peterborough, and bad carried back with them the 
manuscripts they had found ; therefore, curiosity 
promjited Wyman to go forth about four o’clock, 


* Copyright, 190-1, by William Le Queux. 


in order to try and discover something regai'ding 
Lord Gleuelg’s movements. 

When we parted iu Piccadilly I went on to the 
British Museum, for I liad been wondering if any- 
thing might be preserved there that would give me 
an accurate ground-plan of Gi'owland Abbey before 
its dissolution. If only 1 could get that 1 should 
be able to fix the exact spot where the carp-ponds 
once existed. 

Professor Dawson Fairbairn, Assistant- Keeper of 
the Manuscripts, had, iu the days before my self- 
exile from London, been one of my personal Mends. 
He was perhaps the first authority upon paheography 
iu Europe, one of the founders of the new Palmo- 
graphical Society, and an expert upon Latin and 
early English manuscripts, A man of middle age, 
he was by no means the dry-as-dust professor whom 
one would readily associate with such an unattrac- 
tive .study a.s the deciphering of mouldy vellum 
rolls. On the contrary, he wa.s a short, stout, round- 
faced man, of merry demeanour, whose eye.s blinked 
at one good-humouredly through his iiair of circular 
gold-rimnied spectacles. 

I found him in his room, busy deciphering a 
half-effaced page of an illuminated manuscript, but 
he laid aside his work to greet me. While iu 
Italy I had had a good deal of correspondence with 
him regarding several rare docnnients that I had 
succeeded iu finding, and more tluin one of wluch 
I had sent for his inspection and opinion. Of these 
we commenced to chat. 

I did not care to show him Tlie 01o.sed Book, for 
various reasons. The secret it contained was my 
own, and I wished to pi'e.serve it to myseli', for 1 
recollected tliat he was an expert him.self and could 
read that diflicult .scrijit at the end of the volume 
as easily as I could a printed page. 

‘ I am just now taking an interest iu the history 
of Crowlaud Abbey,’ I said presently. ‘.Do you 
know of anytliiiig in tho collections that woidd give 
me an adequate description of the monastery as it 
was in the early sixteenth century?’ 

‘ Crowland Abbey ! IIow strange ! ’ he ejaculated. 
‘This codex I have been examining evidently came 
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from there. It was sent to me for iny opinion, 
along with several others, by Lord Glenelg, only 
a couple of hours ago. All the manuscripts un- 
doubtedly once belonged to tluit abbey.’ 

‘ Lord Glenelg has been here?’ I exclaimed. 

‘No- - not personally. He sent them by a rpieer 
little old Italian with a hump back. I’ve met the 
old fellow before somewhere, only I can’t think 
wliere. Abroad, probably, when I ’ve been buying 
for the Museum. He ’s something of an expert.’ 

‘ITi.s name is Graniani,’ I said. ‘But did his face 
i-ecall to you any particular incident 1 ’ 

‘ No ; only I felt that I disliked him.’ 

‘ I thonght Lord Glenelg was abroad.’ 

‘So did I,’ was the great expert’s I’eply. ‘ I was 
very .surpri.sed to receive the.se from him,’ and he 
pointed, to a pile of heavily hound volnmes on the 
table, those V(;ry manuscripts tliat we had seen un- 
earthe<l the previous night. ‘They’ve evidently 
been kept in a very damp place, for they ’re half 
mined and effaced.’ 

‘You received no explanation concerning them?’ 

‘ None. Only it seem.s such a curious coincidence 
that you should come and iiKpiire for references to 
Crowland just at a moment when we have this 
important discovery of the abbey’s liturgical and 
other books.’ 

‘I found a reference to it by a monk named 
Godfrey in a manuscript 1 purchased in Italy 
recently, and it has aroused my interest,’ I explained. 

‘A reference to it l)y Godfrey?’ he echoed, look- 
ing up nt me (pdckly through his .spectacles. ‘ Have 
you actually found the missing Arnoklus?’ 

‘It is an Arnold us,’ 1 responded ; ‘but why do 
you ask ? What do you know of it V 

‘I know, my <lear ]\Ir Kennedj’’, that if you have 
really rediscnvoi’od the hook I mean, you hold the 
secret of the hidden treasure at Crowlaiul,’ was his 
reply. 

‘ Cut what is knowm of the treasure ? ’ I a.sked. 

‘ All that is known is contained in an old pocket- 
hook belonging to this monk Godfrey now in the 
Harley Collection. I’ll send for it;’ and, turning 
up one of the huge hmind catalogues, he noted its 
number upon a slip of paper and .sent one of his 
assistants for it. 

’.riui youug man returned with a small .squat 
volume, mucli worn, hound in a cutting from an 
ancient antiphoiuirium, and secured b 3 >- a small 
bronze chrsp. 

‘ You w'ill .see that tlie book is full of useful 

recipes, domestic accounts, a calendar of saints’ 

days, and memoranda of all kind.s. Among the 
hUter is the entry to which I refer and he opened 

it at a page wherein a .slip of pa})er had been 

inserted. 

Tluit’c, sure enough, was an entry in Latin, in 
the same well-known hand as that upon the en- 
venomed pages of Tito Clo.se<l Book. Freely trans- 
lated, tlie memorandum was as follows : 

‘ I, Godfrey Loved, now monk of the Certosa of 
Florence, and once a brother of the Order of St 


Benedict, at Crowland, in England, am about to 
die, and have therefore written a full account of 
my life and adventures, and have also given full 
directions for the recovery of the abbey treasures, 
so that the secret shall not be altogether lost. I 
have plainly told also where the emei-alds of my 
lady Lucrezia are concealed. All tliis will be found 
clearly written in my Arnohln.s, which I have now 
concealed in a place of safety. Let him who .seeks 
to know the secrets beware! He will grasp the 
hand of Death midway.’ 

There was nothing else, so the Profes.sor informed 
me: only Unit single entry — a few rough, ill-written , 
lines which told that the treasures of the abbey 
were actually concealed, and that the secret of their 
whereabouts was contained in the Ai'iioldus tliat 
had so curiously fallen into my hands. 

Was it any wonder that his curiosity was at once 
aroused, or that he sought to know what I really 
had discovered ? 

‘ It is true that I am in posse.ssioir of the missing 
manuscript,’ I said ; ‘ but unfortunately one folio 
of it is missing — the very folio which gives definite 
instructions for the recovery of the hidden treasure. 
At present I am unable to make investigations, 
because I cannot find any jilan of the abbey, the 
cloister court, and adjacent buildings. It is to ask 
your assistance in this matter that I’ve come to you 
to-day, althougli I would also ask you, as a favour, 
to regard the matter at piusent as entirely con- 
fidential, for I do not wish any one to know that 
I ’m engaged upon a treasure-hnnt.’ 

‘I shall, of course, respect your confidence en- 
tirely, Mr Kennedy,’ the Professor said; ‘and if I 
can be of any assistance in the matter I shall he 
delighted. It would be a grand thing to recover 
the treasures of Crowland. There must be a good 
many valuable tliing.s among them, for the place 
was one of the wealthiest of the Benedictine houses.’ 

‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ do you happen to know of any 
existing plan or any written description of the 
monastic buildings?’ 

Pie reflected deeply, taking off his glasses and 
carefully wiping them. 

‘At the moment I really cannot think of any- 
thing,’ was his quiet rejoinder ; ‘ at least of nothing 
more than what has already been published in the 
various histories. You have, of course, seeu them ?’ 

I re.sponded in the affirmative ; whereupon he 
promised to make investigations and look through 
various catalogues, a work which I knew would 
mean considerable study and research. 

I learnt further from ProCes.sor Fairbairn tliat 
he knew nothing of the man Selby, although he 
was, of course, on friendly terms with Lord Glenelg, 
who, as a bibliophile, was frequently at the Idiuseum 
when in London. 

‘It is evident from these manuscripts,’ I said, 
indicating them, ‘ that his lordshi}) is making some 
careful investigations ; therefore I wish that my 
inquiries should be absolutely secret from him— 
you understand ? ’ 
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‘ P( 3 rfe(!i;ly/ -was liis ro])!}'. M am quite as mnelj ever since the discovery of old Godfrey’s note-book 

iulerosfed iu the Orowhmd treasure as you must among the Harley Maunscripts. 

he ; tlierefore I will commence to-morrow to search To search at Crowlaiid l)ef(»re being in possession 

for the particulars yon desire, and will write you. of a plan of the fabric as it was originally, and the 

Are you iu London only temporarily, or have you buildings surroumling it, appciared to be a uscdi'ss 
returned permanently ?’ proceeding. Tliongh Wyrnan and mysedf were both 

‘I’m staying with my friend Captain Wyman convinced of the existence of the treasun', there, 

the traveller, at l-Li Dover Street. A letter directed we were not at all ceriaiu of our moasuremonts 

there will lind me.’ from the grand altar, nor of the exact position 

‘Has not Ihe other portion of the entry here of the filled-up fish-ponds. Therefore, if we could 

struck you as curious,’ he said, pointing again to obtain any plan showing the position and extent 

the open page of the old monk’s note-hook— ‘ this of tire cloister court, the monks’ parlour, the ivfec- 

reference to “ my lady Lucrezia’s emeralds” 1 Can tory, and the chapter-house, all of which must have 

“Lucre?, ia” actually be Lucrezia Borgia and the once existed, the position of the fish-ponds would 

emeralds those historic ones which we know were certainly also be shown, and thus assist us very 

in his pos.sessioii about liiOd?’ materially, 

I affected ignorance. What could I do in tlie Until Profe.si5or Faivhairu could conqilete his 
circumstiuice? T had asked the Professor’s assist- search we could only wait, the good rector talcing 
auce regarding the Growland ruins, hut the other care that no further theft was committed, 
matter I intended to keep entirely to myself. In Again, some weeks must still ('lapse Ix'fore the 
a few days I would go north to visit Fred Penwicke day and hour appointed for taking men.suremcnts 

ill Galloway, and make investigations for myself. at the Castle of Thivave — namely, when the sun 
Therefore I replied ; shone at 3.30 on September the 17th, 

‘I know nothing of the jewels. Yet it really Suppose, as is so often the case in Scotland in 
seems probable that Godfrey, if he had lived iu autumn, the sun was liidden by the clouds ? Should 

Florence, might have known the iiotorions Lucrezia we he compelled to wait another year before our 

Borgia of poison fame,’ measurements could be taken with suHlcieut 

‘ And that warning about meeting death hand-to- accuracy 1 
hand; what can that mean ?’ This fear haunted me as I wandered through 

‘Oh, the old fellow’s way of trying to frighten Bloomsbury towards Harpnr Street, a sudden desire 

the inquisitive, I suppo.se,’ was my re.spoase. Then, having seized me to agiiin examine the exterior of 

when I had thanked him for Ills promise, we took tliat mysterious house. It struck me that a watch 

a turn down the long gallery whore the English should be kept upon that .smooth-faced fellow Selby, 

manuscript charters are exhihited in glass case.s to by which means we might be enabled to foil any 

the public, ami at the door he bade me farewell, attempt to filch the treasure from us. 

repeating his intention to as.sist me iu every way As I halted at last at the corner of Tlieobald’s 

po,ssible, and expres.sing a lioiie Ibat, as i-eward, he Puoad and looked down the short, .sad street, 1 saw 

might have sight of the long-lost Arnoldus or The it was deserted; therefore I strolled along it on the 
Closed Book. opposite side to the house iu question, just as T liad 

Profes.sor Dawson Fairhaini was an enthu-siast, done on that well-remembered night after my long 
and when he received any riire manuscript lie chase across Europe. 

handled it with as much care as though it were A.s I lounged past, pretending to be ntterlydis- 

fragile china or the most precious gem. The Closed interested, I glanced up at those two dingy fii’st- 

Book, he declared, was a manuscript that the British floor windows. What met my gaze there held me 

Museum had been in search of for a century past, bewildered and speechless. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE G A S I H I) H S T R T. 

By A Gas Engineer. 

a TWENTY years ago or more the gas seiwing to clear away the cobwebs which were wo.nt 
^ industi'y was threatened with many to entangle its oayii Lest intevest.s, and bringing 

m vicissitudes. It had for long held about greater economy in manufacture*, wlulo iu- 

™ sway ill the public and private creased revenue has been derived from by-products, 

^ demand for light. The advent and greater scientific and technical skill brought 

of electricity for lighting purposes into play iu the various processes, 

threatened ihe stronghold of the gas manufacturer. The great majority of people must lie, and are of 
Ta the uninitiated it may appear paradoxical, but necessity, governed by monetary considei'.-itions, ant.l 
■it is nevertheless true, that electric light has been cheapness with diub regard to efficiency is the factor 

a good friend to the gas industry. It has created a wdth which competition can best, be met. While 

healthy stimulus on the part of gas management, the price of gas twenty years ago was not lower 
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anywhere than three shillings per thousand cubic 
feet, at the present time it has reached the low 
tiguro of one shilling and twopence (Widnes). 

In the mauut'acture of gas great improvements 
have taken ])lace, the most striking being the doing 
away with liand-laljonr and the introduction of 
machinery ; IniL it is in the distributing department 
— in meeting ermsumers’ rerjuirenumts and in the 
opening np of lunv channels of business— that the 
greatest changes have come about ; and these, too, 
have led l(.i an enormously increased use of gas. 
Comparing the position of matters in 1893 with 
1903, we have the following interesting figures : 

Capilalor Cubic Feet 

Gtus Uiidertakings. of Gas Made. 

1893 £90,1 1 0, G-W 110,781 , 788,400 

1 903 100,037, 1 100,578,787,000 

'file increase in gas manufactured is equal to 
aliout 45 per cent. 

‘Light, mere light,’ has been the cry, and the last 
decade ha,s seen one, va,st stride towards a higher 
efficiency of light, being rlemauded, and at the 
■|n*eseni, moment t.hi.s want has not reached finality. 
The standard of light, as mea.sured by the demands 
of private, individua,ls and ])nhlic authorities, has 
gone on increa.sing; ami while at one time electricity 
had the advantage over gas in being able to furnish 
high-caudle-pnwe.r lamps, yet, since the advent of the 
incandescent mantle, gas engineers are now enabled 
with higli-pre.ssura intensilied systems of lighting to 
}mt on. t.lie market, lamps equal at least to the power 
of the electric, arc. 

The mantle invented by Auei’ von Welsbach may 
ho said to have jiroved the salvation of the gas 
industry, ami has witliin certain lines given gas 
a suprcmiacy which otherwise it could neTCr hav'e 
attained. Now that mantles and burners are much 
cheaper than formerly, incande.scent gas-lighting is 
fast reaching the i)oint of becoming nnivensal. In 
Continental towns fully 00 per cent, of the gas 
ixsed is with incandescent ])uruer3, and when it is 
ifsed to a similar extent in this country the benefits 
will all l.Ki Avith the consumer. 

To the pnlilic. the mnch-ve.xed question of illumi- 
nating power will become a thing of the past ; gas 
will be produced without the aid of costly enriching 
agents, such as eauuel-coal and oil, and instead of 
Ivjht value being the standard of requirement, 
/leaf value is what will best satisfy the consumer. 
Gas u,ye,d in incamlesceut lighting need not be of any 
prose, ribi'.d illuminating ])Ower. It may he pointed 
out tliat the lighting effect produced from an. 
ordinary (lat-llame burner is never more than from 
thi'ce to live caudles per cubic foot of gas ; Avith the 
hicaudescent burmir and the, same consumpt of gas 
the, value is raised to twenty candles, and in high 
pre.asuve lanqis to as high as forty candles. 

The gas industry and the gas consuming public 
Avill benefit largely Avhen the restrictions placed on 
anlhurities to supply ga,s of a stipulated quality are 
i’oiuoA’(;d. The receiit, appointment by the Board of 
Trade of a rqiecial committee to look into the Avhole 


question of supply Avould seem to indicate iinpendiisg 
changes. 

The coal used in gas-Avorks gives gas of aboiAt 
fourteen standard candles, and if gas of still lower 
quality is to be supplied some nmv process Avill 
require to be introduced in order to reduce the 
illuminating poAver. For this purpose water-gas, 
Avhich can be produced at a very low cosf,, is likely 
to play an important part, and will he. carburetted 
only to a slight extent. The proportion of Avater- 
gas mixed with coal-gas Avill he so adjusted as not 
to unduly loAver the calorific aMug of the mixture 
supplied. 

That the public require to be educated as to how- 
best to develop the lighting poAver of gas need 
Iiardly be enlarged upon. Gas- work staffs are best 
qualified to undertake this teaching ; and that gas 
departments are eagerly desirous of meeting to 
the fullest extent the requirements of light-con- 
sumers is observed in the creation of a ‘main- 
tenance’ branch, having for its object the upkeep of 
burners and mantles in private lionses. For this 
supervision an annual charge is made per burner, 
mantles and accessories being renewed Avhen 
necessary. 

Undoulitedly one of the chief sources of increased 
consumption of gas has been due to the introduction 
of ]>repayment or ‘slot’ meters. This department 
has increased to enormous dimensions, and is a 
powerful factor in gas-supply. It is calculated that 
in the case of eighty of the largest companies in 
England, over 50 per cent, of the consumers are 
supplied on the prepayment system. In many 
towns almost the Avhole of the consumers haA'e 
this class of meter. We find that the number of 
‘slot’ meters in use in England during 1903 AA'as 
one million two hundred and sixty thousand three 
hundred ; in Scotland, forty-seven thousand nine 
hundred ; and in Ireland, tAventy thousand eight 
hundred. Scotland sIioaa'S poorly in comparison ; and 
it may be noted that in Edinburgh the system has 
not been encouraged to its fullest extent, Avhile in 
GlasgOAv it has been almost neglected. 

This deA^elopment of the ‘slot’ meter business is 
of conijiarath’-ely recent groAVth, as Avhile tAveh^e 
years ago tbe system bad been barely started, latest 
statistics go to show that in the area supplied by 
the London companies, out of a total of fully eight 
hundred thousand meters, three hundred and forly- 
niiie thousand consumers have their ga-s-supqfiy 
through automatic meters. The greatly increased 
consumpt of the Metropolitan companies, so juarked 
Avithin recent years, can undoubtedly be traced to 
tlie enthusiastic and Avholesale manner in Avhich 
this class of business has been catered for. In this 
direction alone Avhat has been lost OAving to the dis- 
placement of gas by electric light has been more 
than made up. 

This unique sy.stem of supply has much to re- 
commend it. Thousands of the industrial clas,se3 
Avho previously chiefly used oil haAU’, noAV the benefit 
of better-lighted and more cheerful homes. As each 
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consnnier controls liis own gas account, tlie S 3 ’'steiu Altliougli Princes Street-, Edinburgli, is 

lends itself to euonomy in the use of gas, and liglited with thirty-two arc lamps, has been pointed I 

as ho has no quarterly bill to meet, the penny to as one of the best-lighted streets in Euro] )e, yet 1 

recjuired (',ach time to keej) up the supply is not that town, while in the forefront with it,s elec, trie 
missed at the niouient, and likewise gas departments sui^ply, has been slow in ado]>ting ijn])roved gas- ; 

benetit in so far as bad debts are entirely done away lighting for its streets, A recent report of the 

with. In many imstauces, instead of a penny, a Cleaning and Lighting Committee'- recommended in- ' 

florin is frequently made use of, the meter acting the candescent gas-lighting, chietly because of t.lui linan- 

parb of a bank to the consumer, the surplus being cial saving to the ratepayers as compared with the 

returned when the money-box is emiitied by . the increased annual charge necessary if electrie lighting 
collector. The general experience is that a larger was extended. And in this umttev it is of import- i 

amount of gas is used with a ‘slot’ meter than when ance to note, when in these times money is being I 

an ordinary meter is installed. In many towns so lavishly spent by public bodies, that the capital I 

where previously gas con.sumption was at a stand- expenditure necessary to extend cables and arc j 

still the out]:)ut Las been more than doubled, and lamps is enormous when compared with the low 1 

this entirely owing to the wonderful power of the first cost required to install an improved system of j 

penny. gas-lighting, ? 

The meters ai'c made tu take pence, shillings, or It must not he overlooked that in the change ' 

indeed almost any kind of coin, ami the mechanism from the old-time burner to the incandescent, gas i 

can be adapted to suit the coinage of any coimtry. authorities have lo.st largely in the ."^alc of gas. This, . 

They are ])rovided with ‘change’ wheels or other of course, is due to a less quantity being used for 1 

mechani(;al arraugemenb whereby the imder is set to the greatly increased light obta,ined. What has l)ecn \ 

deliver a certain amount of gas for each coin, and gained is the undoubted im])rovciment in the light- * 

adjustment is easily made to suit the varying price ing of streets economically and eiiiciently. While, j 

of gas in different towns. It may be noted that by therefore, gas consumption has les.sened for sl-rcet j 

far the greater numljcr of prepayment meters are lighting owing to the introduction of chictric light I 

made in our own country, and while each maker and the use of the incandescent mantle, the present | 

has his own ]>articular coin attachment, no master- po,sition of gas in this respect abundantly justilies I 

patent embodying the principle was ever taken the prospect of its continuing to occupy a i)romi- | 

out. nent position so far as this feature of municipal 

The question of the lighting of public streets in developmeirt is concerned. ! 

the best and cheapest way has for long occupied the Gas-engines have largely displaced steam-power, i 

attention of lighting authorities. That this depart- more especially as regards power re<|uircim3uts for i 

ment of municipal management was and is capable small works. More recently gas-engines of live ; 

of much-needed improvement none will gain.say. hundred horse-power and upwards have been in- | 

In this sphere the part which gas plays is chietly stalled. In this direction, however, coal-gas has a i 

iutcrestiug as showing its great resources in face of strong competitor to face in Mond-gas and what is i 

the keen competition of electric light. While for termed pi'oducer-gas. These gases, while relatively ; 

some time our qjrincipal streets were changed over to of a much lower calorific value, are produced at a 

electric arc lighting pretty much as a matter of very low rate from inferior dross and slack. 1 

course, the claims of gas are now being more full j'’ Coal-gas will in most cases have the advantage 

recijgnised. Now that the incandescent mantle and where the power required is anytliing u]) to about 

lantern have Ijeen brought to greater jjerfection for three hundred horse-power. When this i)oint is 

the puiqiose of street lighting, gas is able to hold its reached it becomes a question for the manufacturer i 

own, and this is strikingly shown on a comparison to consider producer-gas, as this jilaiit can only ; 

being made with public electric lighting. Liverpool, he installed and worked economically when in 

with fonr miles of streets electrically lighted, ha.s large units. To meet this conqKitilor, coal-gas ^v•ill 

four hundred miles of streets lighted by incandes- require to he sold at about tenpence to one sliilling 

cent gas, and is constantly referriid to as one of per thousand feet, and this liaving regard to the 

the best-lighted cities in the kingdom. Loudon relative efficiency of the two gases, iriie caloiifio 

is lighted with six thousand one liundred and fifty- value of the producer-gas i.s alxjut one hundred and 

nine arc lamps and flfty-.six tliousand nine hundred twenty Board of Trade units, and of coal-gas fully 

incandescent ga.s lamp.s, thus .showing a i)re-eminenco five times that aimmnt, or about .six hundred and 

in point of number in public gas-lighting, and this twenty Board of Trade units, 

in view of the fact that the system was introduced The use of gas for cooking and heating purposes 
in the streets of London to a slight extent only in has advanced in public favour, and it.s many con- 

1899. In Paris and Berlin also gas is the mo.st ex- venience.s liave been quickly recogni.sed. C'ombiued 

tensively used. The recent decision of the Gla.sgow with cleanline.ss and efficiency, there is greater sa3'iug 

Gorporation to adopt incandescent gas-lighting for of time than when coal is used for like, ]mr])o,seH. 

all streets except those already lit with electric arc Tliat herein lies in great part the .solution of the 

lamps is pregnant with much hope for the gas smoke-problem is generally recogni.sed, a.s i1. must 

industry. he admitted that, while to the eye the dounffitic 
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chimney is not so prominent an offender in smoke- 
production as that of the factory, in tlie aggregate 1 
it is the worst. 

Taking account of the greatly lessened demand 
for gas during the summer months, gas officials have 
f(jr long recognised tlie necessity of increasing the 
<iaylight demand, and so reducing the capital charges 
])er thousand cubic feet. Towards this end liberal 
encouragement has been given ; cooking-stoves are 
nov' hired out by almost all gas companies, a small 
rental being charged for the use thereof, the stoves 
being fixed free of charge to the consumer. On 
referring to latest published statistics, Ave observe 
that London companies have out on hire four hun- 
dred and forty-one thousand stoves ; Leicester, thirty- 
nine thousand ; Birmingham, twenty-four thousand ; 
Glasgow, twenty-four thousand ; Nottingham, nine- 
teen thon.sand. These figures, Imwever, indicate 
only partially the e.xteiit to which gas-cookei’s 
are used, as many householders possess stoves of 
their own. 

While it cannot lie said that gas for domestic 
fires, if used constantly, is ciieaper than coal as a 
fuel, the gas-liiaj has come into common use ; its 


cleanliness and saving of labour in household duties, 
and being always at command, making it an ahsoluLe 
necessity in many cases. While unfortunately gas- 
fires have been blamed for causing offensive smells, 
it need only be pointed out that this ought not to 
be, for if properly fitted so that the fumes can be 
carried away by the chimney no inconvenience imeJ 
he experienced. 

As the result of this forward policy in advertising 
and pushing the sale of gas, it is to be noted that 
in many towns the amount of gas sent out during 
the daytime throughout the summer months equals 
and frequently exceeds the demand for lighting pur- 
poses only. The extensive field open to gas com- 
panies in the rise of gas for heating and cooking is 
almost unlimited ; but in order to make its use any- 
thing like nnivensal the charge per thousand feet 
Avould require to be very much reduced. A rate 
of about tenpence to fifteenpence Avould meet with 
approval. Probably, as improvements take ])lace in 
manufacture and working charges are reduced, gas 
at one shilling will become quite common, while a 
reduced rate for larger ([uantities used Avould be 
initiated. 


that young rascal said I was safe 1 
some trouble on account 
of this horse before we made Pozo 
del Monte,’ said Kendrick to him- 
self. ‘AVell, I must be just about 
half-way by now ; and if he means 
business, I take it it’s high time he began. All 
the same, I hope lie won’t.’ 

For fit least a couple of miles, as long as the day- 
light had lasted, the pair had plodded steadily oA'er 
a surface of dry, liare plain, without sign or sugges- 
tion of liuman. presence or habitation. But within 
the last hour or so tlie landscape had taken on a 
different a.spect, the road, whicli, bad as it might 
he, was still a road, beginning to skirt the foot of a 
low innge of frowning rocks. Darkness Avas coming 
on ra]ii(lly by this time, and Avheu Kendrick found 
himself within their shadoAv there Avas little day- 
liglit left. 

It Avas ;i snmewdiat eerie place to he in at that 
hour, Avith the twilight first merging into night, the 
huge, slnqieless masses of rock jiiled at the foot of 
the crags taking on fantastic forms in that uncertain 
light, ami the intense silence brooding OA’cr all. 
Kimilrick Avas no coward ; Init that tAAusted ankle 
had lironglit Aidth it an unpleasant sense of help- 
lessness, and somehow, do what he Avould, the 
tliouglit of treachery haunted him. More than 
onee, during that first mile or tAvo, he had fancied 
he eould hear the stealthy tresid of folloAAdng feet, 
and had turned his head sharjily, unable to free 
Iniuself from tlie suspicion that one of the fellows 


Avhom he had seen drinking in the inn aa'ss 
stealing sAA'iftly after him noAv, knife in hand, bent 
on robbery and murder. Nothing had been there, 
of course, and he had sneered at himself for a fool ; 
but all the same he had got, as he termed it, ‘ the 
jumps ’ pretty liadly that night ; and Avhen, as he 
plodded sloAAdy along in the shadoAr of the rocks, a 
man suddenly sprang out close to him, he was just 
about as much startled as his liorse. 

A man, sure enough, though Avherehe had appeared 
from AA\as a mystery. A tall felloAA^, sAA’-arthy of skin 
and muscular in build ; and Kendrick could see the 
flashing dark eyes staring at him in the dusk. Only 
a peasant, of course, on his Avay home after a hard 
day’s Avork, and our traveller, realising that the 
felloAV Avas probably as much startled as himself, 
hailed him in a friendly manner. 

‘Hold, amigo ! Tell me, is this the right road to 
Pozo del Monte?’ 

The man aa^s close up to him by this time, staring 
hard at both horse and rider. 

‘Pozo del Monte?’ he repeated harshly. ‘Yes, 
.senor, you are right. This is the road to Tozo del 
Monte Avitliout a doubt. But, pardon me, before 
you go farther I have a Avord to say.’ 

‘One of these eternal Avlnners of heggar.s, I 
suppose,’ thought Kendrick Avrathfully. ‘Rather 
far from home, but it seems you can’t keep clear of 
’em, go where you Avill. — Well? ’he demanded im- 
patiently aloud, ‘what d’you Avant? Out AAOth it! 
I ’m in a hurry to get on.’ 

He had had some experience of Spanish heggiirs 
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in tlie cities ; aiifl the locality to which he mentally 
consifTtied the fraternity now Wits slightly tmcleair- 
ahle as a place of residence. However, he had some 
loose coins in the left-lumd pocket of his Norfolk 
jacket) and he .shit led his reins into his right hand 
CO get at tlicni in order i.o clmke the fellow off, i 
But the latter interposed with a word. 

‘Look yon, schor,’ he said, with a short, grim 
laugh, ‘it ks not that J want. There is a small 
matter of husineiss to he dealt with, at wdiich your 
attendance is required within a short distance from 
here. You must have the goodiie.ss to accompany 
me, seuor.’ 

For a moment, utterly taken ahack by the cool 
demand, Kendrick .sat staring at, the fellow without 
a word. Then he recovered himself, and Ms speech 
too, 

‘AH a ini.stake!’ he broke out roughly. ‘IVe 
got no busiues.s in these parts. tJaii’t have ! I’m a 
stranger hero, and nobody kuow.s me.’ 

‘The sehur is too modest,’ returned the other, 
laughing in the ilame. grimly unpleasant way as 
before, and laying his hand on the horse’s bridle. 

‘ He is better known than he think.s he is, or, rather, 
wottld have us lielieve. Is it not so, comrades?’ 
He looked behind Kendrick as he spoke ; and the 
latter, following the direction of his eyes, saw two 
other men srrddenly make their appearance, one on 
each .side of the horse, 

Kendrick saw it all now, or thouglit he did, 
which came to the same thing with liim. Brigands, 
not a doubt of it ; anid he, according to the invari- 
able enstom of these gentry, was about to be con- 
veyed away into the mountains and held for a lieavy 
ransom. In fancy he saw it all ; and at the thought 
of signing away his money the .soul of the stock- 
broker rose witliin him, firing him to a qiitch of 
noble indignation. 

‘Take your band off my house’s bridle ! ’ he 
thundered, ‘ D’ you hear, yon rascal ? You won’t, 
eh? Take that, then, and be hanged to yon!’ 
Therewith he .swung up the heavy stick he car- 
ried, and hrouglit it down with all his strength. 
But the fedlow jerked his arm out of the way just 
in time, and the blow spent itself harmle.ssly in 
air, 

‘Gently, gently, E-vcelleucy,’ said the man, with a 
laugh. ‘All th;it is quite useless, I assure you. 
Only, if yon are going to get into mi.schie{ we must 
))ut the chance beyond your reach.’ A.s he spoke 
he seized the stick, and, exerting hks full strength, 
wrenched it easily out of the hands of the little 
Englishman, leaving the Litter diisarmed and at his 
"uaercy.:''.'"'-' 

No use to try to spring from the saddle and 
endeavour to make his escape in the darkness. 
Thanks to that wretched ankle, ho had no spring 
left in him, and there was nothing for it but to sit 
still and ,see what woidd happen next. 

To lead the horse aside off the path was tlie work 
of a moment ; and for about a quarter of an hour 
after that liLs captors conducted him in silence. 


following a rough sort of trade running at right 
angles to the road. But before long the ground 
became too steep for i,he house ; ami the three, 
coming to a sudden halt, requested their pri.soner 
in civil enongli terms to dismoimt. Tiieu; was 
no help for it, and down lie got a.s Inist lie, could. 
Yet he was no nearer to escaping ; for altliough one 
of the three remained IjcIow to see i.o the horse., ihe 
other two took good care, to dose in on the little 
Englishman in such a manner that, leaving his 
disabled leg entirely out of the question, it would 
have been a sheer impossibility for him to give 
them the slip. 

It was all he could do to put his foot to the 
ground, and every step was painful. But, Kendrick, 
despite his inches and his spectacles, was a Briton 
all through, and would have died rather than bring 
his infirmity before the notice of thc.se fc;lIow.s, or 
appeal for consideration on account thereof, so be 
stumbled on between the couple in silence. {Steeper 
and steeper became, the npbill climb, and more 
and inore pvainful the tax u])on bis sprained ankle ; 
but the little Englishman, de,S])ite his sufferings, 
avaa game to the backbone, and never let a .sound 
through his tiglit-set teeth. 

The climb ended at last on the edge of a hollow, 
a shallow ravine rather, its far end running away 
to some unknown di.stance lietween two steep in- 
curving shoulders of rock ; and Kendrick, .standing 
there on the lip gazing down, wa.s conscious of a 
sudden eerie .sensation, as if he had been an unseen 
onlooker at the orgies of a witches’ sabbath. Down 
below in the liollow a fire was burning, the flames, 
leaping up from moment to moment, glowing and 
flashing on the rocks that shut tlie ravine in on 
all tliree ,side.$ ; and the dark figures of men cros.sing 
from moment to moment looked only the darker for 
the lurid glare. 

Tliere was only time for a moment’s glance. 
One of tlie men, advancing to the sheer edge of 
the rock, pmt his hand to hi.s mouth and whistled 
sharply, shrilly. The signal was at once answered 
from below, and the couple turned to liim. 

‘We have to go down yonder, .seilor.’ 

‘And how the dickens am I to get down, I 
should like to know?’ queried Kendrick of him- 
self savagely. He said nothing aloud, lunvever, 
but followed, although it co.st him niiiny a groan, 
stifled valiantly between hi.s teotb, bd’ore he found 
hinuself standing in safety on the turf below, with a 
set of wild-looking fellows -'-hrig.'inds, as he counted 
them without a douht-— crowding round him. H.irlc 
and swarthy as were the faces of most of them, how- 
ever, they were cxpres.sive only of an inU;re.sted ,'^ort 
of curiosity ; and Kendriek, who by thi.s time ivas 
almost boiling over with wrath, looktul round for 
some one bearing evidence of authority, some one to 
whom and on whom he coidd, as he expressed it, 
‘let himself out.’ But for some few minutes he 
looked in vain, until a sudden ‘At your .service, 
senor,’ at his very elbow made him turn .sharply, 
to find himself confronted by a tall, liandsomc 
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man, liis face lialMuddcii in a mass of silky-brown 
beard. Eecoguising alike in face and voice tbe tin- 
niistakable sLanip of command, Kendrick bailed tbe 
sight of bim with relief. 

‘ Look here ! ’ be brolce out in desperation, trans- 
lating freely. ‘There’s some ^yretcbed mistake 
here. These fellows tell me I’m wanted on busi- 
ness ; but that’s downright humbug, you know. 

1 ’m travelling in your country for pleasure, and 
I ’ve left all my busine.ss Ijehind in England. Some 
stupid mistake,, of coursti ; but that doe.sn’t make it 
any the loss inconvenient for mo.’ 

‘Ho mistake at all, senor,’ responded the brown- 
bearded stranger, bowing courteously. ‘You have 
l)een hrouglit here l:)y special order ; and that order, 
Excellency, was mine.’ 

Tlie information took Kendrick aback, hut for a 
moment only. 

‘Oh,’ he retorted then, with all the sarcasm he 
could muster, ‘ that ’s it, is it ? Then I was rigid;, 
and you are brigninds, after all.’ 

It was a dangerous speecli to make, and he found 
that out next minute. One of the men standing 
near, a young fellow with a strong, strenuous face | 
and a keen iutensily of determination, amounting 
almo.st to liercem!S.s, in his eyes, .snarled at the 
words like au augry wolf, and Kendrick saw his 
hand clutcdi momentarily at bis belt. But a gesture 
from tbe otlier held him in cbeck. 

‘ PatieiH-.e, (Jarlitos, patience,’ he said, with a 
hiugh that suuudt.‘d slightly grim. ‘It is only 
nattxral, look you.— No, seiior,’ he went on, address- 
ing Kendrick, ‘ wc are not brigands, as you do us 
the honoui- to supi^ose. Wliether you know us or 
not inall.ers little ; it is sniricient tliat Ave know 
you, and tliai, tlui purpose for wliich you have been 
iu’ought h(!re is a good and just one. But time 
■ju'esses, ami (here is nothing to gain by delay. 
Have tbe goodness to follow me.’ 

Kendrick (beyed sulkily. None tlie les.s, the 
drift of tbe last speech had considerably picpred 
his curiosity, and he wondered Avhat was coming 
noAV. In silence they crossed together to the fire, 
and his bill conductor, pointing to one of two large 
st.ones placed close together in the full glow of the 
light, invited Kendrick to sit doAvn. The latter 
Avondered mure Ilian over wliat Avas coming, but 
he was glad enough to comply for his ankle’s sake. 
Ilis coiuluctur took the other stone, and the rest 
of l.he men stood or sat in a confused circle round 
them, looking on and listening. Their captive 
counl.cfl a score of them, all dark-faced, SAvarthj'', 
muscular feriows, evidimtly belonging to tbe peasant 
class, and the expression of strained, almo.st fierce 
intensity in the gaze of each made their eyes 
resemlile those of animals rather than of men. 
Nut the most desirable company in the Avorld for 
an inoiiensive English tourist to haA'c forced upon 
him ; ami the latter, sitting there, an incongruous 
objeci, in Ills Norfolk suit and spectacles, Avished 
himself Avell out of it. 

He uuLiccd something else, too, in that moment’s 


hreathing-time ; a large flab stone, .set clo.se to his 
companion’s elboAA'-, and evidently intended to serA’e 
as a table, since upon it Avere placed pens, paper, 
and ink. The sight of it only increased the 
mystery. Brigands, he believed, in\nriahly re- 
quired their captives to sign or Avrite the terms 
of their ransom ; but these men — so their leader 
had distinctly asserted — Averc not brigands, and the 
assertion Avas borne out by appearances, inasnindi 
as only tAvo or three ont of a score or .so carried 
a Aveapon about them. The riddle Ains beyond 
Kendrick, and he gave it np. However, he Avas 
clear enough on the score of his own identity at 
lea.st; and taking advantage of the momentary 
silence, he stated his case to the man beside bim, 
declaring himself to he simple John Kendrick, 
stockbroker in a modest Avay in London, and at 
present spending a bachelor holiday in the south 
of Spaiir. His captors heard him out in silence ; 
but A\dieii, having again asserted that all his Imsi- 
ness had been left behind in England, he began 
producing letters and pap)ers, his passport, duly 
visaed, and the rest, as proof of his identity, the 
hroAvn-hearded man AA^ed them all aside. 

‘ Enougli ! enough ! ’ he responded sternly. ‘ You 
have to deal Avith men and not with children, 
senor, and such thing.?, in case of need, can h® 
ea.si]y provided. Be advised in time, Exctdlency, 
and do not seek to impo.se upon us or try our 
patience too far. We are SAvorn to the Avork taken 
in liand, and in no mood to be trifled Avitli. Let 
us come to tbe point, senor.’ 

‘Wish you Avould, I’m sure,’ rejoined the per- 
plexed Engli.shraan. ‘We may get to the bottom 
of the. mystery then, for I ’ll he shot if I kiioAV Avhat 
you’re driAung at noAA'.’ 

There AAms a moment’s silence, and during the 
interval Kendrick felt a score of eyes on him, 
studying every line of his features. 

‘It is this affair of Pedro Perez,’ explained the 
felloAV Avith the broAA-n heard, speaking curtly and 
suddenly. ‘ A hitter AAU’ong lias been done, and 
that AATong, Excellency, lias to be set right.’ 

This AAms more than Kendrick could stand, and 
he got to his feet in indignation. 

‘ Pedro Perez ! I knoAV nothing of Pedro Perez, 
or Pedro any one else ! Never heard of him in my 
life ! ’ 

‘That may be possible, look you,’ put in another 
of the felloAVS in a Ioav tone, bending foiuvard to 
addre!3S his leader. ‘He has been for months in 
England ; Avn knoAV that Avell’ 

^I}ueno! buano!’ rejoined tbe other impatiently, 
‘yon may be right. That does not affect the main 
issues of the case, hoAvever.— Hark yon, sefior, since 
it AA'ould appear that you are in the dark on this 
matter, have the goodness to listen and I Avill 
explain. Some Aveeks ago this man Pedro Peiez 
headed a rising in Pozo del Monte yonder, to 
protest against the price of bread. xVs a conse- 
quence the Guardia Civil and tlie soldiers Avere 
called out, several men killed, and the leader, Perez 
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himself, tlirown into prison. Tliere ho now lies, 
seller, awaiting ’ 

But he got no farther. Another took up his 
words, and in a iiercer strain. 

‘And I,’ broke out the. young fellow called 
Carlitns. sjn'inging to lihs feet ami speaking in a 
rush of passionate utterance—* L am the brother 
of that same I’edro Perez, and have sworn to 
get justice done him. And that oath, mark you, 
Excellency, I will keep. Life of a man, caramha! 
What is the life of one man, or of twenty, in. 
comparison with that of my brother ? Heed what 
I say, Excellency, for it concerns you nearly.’ 

‘But— hut,’ gasped the bewildered Kendrick, 
who throughout this speech had sat utterly lost in 
mystification — ‘what has all this to do with me?’ 

‘This muc.h, senor,' rejoined his chief informant 
sternly. ‘Yon, in your lU’esent po-sition ’—he bowed 
courteously a.g he spoke — ‘have influence enough at 
command to obtain easily a pardon for Perez from 
the Government ; and that influence, Excellency, 
you will do well, for your own s;;ike, to use. Here 
is a paper which you, senor, will pressently sign, 
whereby you pledge yourself to use your best 
endeavours to obtain this pardon, and at the same 
time to pay over a sum of three thousand pesetas 
in order to make provision for the widows and 
orphan.? of the men killed by the Civil Guard.’ 

Kendrick ga.sped ; he was incapal:)le of more. But 
the stern, inexorable tones went on ; 

‘ The terms are neither exorbitant nor unreason- 
able, Excellency; for had you given orders to 
ensure the better payment of those who work on 
your lauds this rising would never have taken 
place. Since it has taken place, however, our part 
is to see to the blame l)eing laid in the right 
quarter, and that the innocent do not suffer for 
the guilty. The paper lies here, senor, and all you 
have to do is to sign it.’ 

‘ Be hanged if I do ! ’ broke out Kendrick, 
exas])erated Ijeyond endurance, his blood fairly up 
now. ‘Why, you — you idiots, haven’t you got any 
sense or hearing left? Can’t jmn see — no, hear — 
that I’m. English ? ’ 

‘Tliat you were brought up in England, yes,’ 
distingui.shed the other, with quiet persistence. 


‘That is the worst of it. Had you not been 
brought up in another country you might have 
been less inclined to spend time there now, and 
so would have been bettor informed couceruiug 
the wrongs that flourish unchecked in your own. 
Time presses, and the pa]n'.r awails Y(.)ur signature, 
Excellency.’ 

Kendrick glanced ixmnd in .sheer de.s])eration. 
Was no one there capable of believing bim, of 
iinderstanding how the case stood? But wherever 
he looked he saw only the same fiercely intent 
determination on a score of eager faces, the same 
keen glitter in the circle of watching eyes. Once 
again he tried to speak, to explain matters, but 
all in vain. This time .=!ome of his hearers laughed 
out Tinre.stramedly, and the strong features of the 
leader I’elaxed into a contemptuous smile. 

‘Hark you, seuor,’ he .said at la, si, sjieakiug with 
a certain grim menace in his tone that his pi'isoner 
was quick to detect, ‘I give you until morning to 
make your choice. You will then either comply 
with my demands— in full, Excellency— or in case 
of refUvSal ’ 

‘Well,’ demanded Kendrick hotly, ‘in case of 
refusal?’ 

‘In that case — we should regret it, Excellency — 
hut in that case it would he ne.ee!3sary to send you 
to the other neighbourhood.’ 

‘You can send me where you please, aud be 
hanged to you ! ’ retorted Kendrick, who was 
utterly reckless by this time; ‘but I won’t sign 
that paper. It would do no earthly good if I 
did, either. I tell you I’m a stranger from 
England, and know nothing of the matter you’re 
speaking about. As for this Pedro Perez, I never 
heard of him in iiiy life.’ 

The dark eyes of the stranger fla.shed momentary 
fire. 

^Garamha, senor!’ he responded coldly, ‘I fear 
your memory is a l:)ad one, both witli. respect to 
your knowledge of your mother-tongue and of your 
own countrymen. And yet,’ he added with a sneer, 
‘your stay in England ought not to have deprived 
you so completely of the recollection that to go 
to the other neighbourhood meams, in plain word.s, 
to die 1 ’ 


THE LIVES OF THE LOKD GIST POOR 

A NIGHT IN A SALVxVTION ARMY SHELTER AND AN EVENING IN A DOSS-HOUSE. 
By H. Jenner-Fust, M. A. 


fjNE half the Avoiid knows nothing of 
how the other half lives.’ That 
has been said over and over again, 
lb has been said so often that it has 
passed into a proverb. ; It has come 
to be insisted iqiou as a self-evident 
truth. But I question if the many who glibly re- 
peat the phrase thoroughly realise the depth of their 



ignorance. Certainly T did not tail a few weeks 
ago. I then decided to see for m 3 ’'self how the ])Oor 
of London gets, or does not get-- and it is too often 
the latter — its daily bread and liightly rest. The 
result was a revelation to me. 

My investigatious led me in the flust instance to 
the shelters of the Salvation Armj', and I deter- 
mined to go as an ordinary tramp and .spend the 
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nigbt iu one of them. The one I chose was in 
Plackfriars Road. Leading Westminster at six one 
evening, carefully got up for the occasion, I reached 
the entrance to the shelter about half -past six. The 
doors had been open half-an-hour, and the familiar 
crowd outside liad melted away. I went through 
the outer door and up a short passage, at the end 
of which was a small office with the familiar 
legend, ‘Pay here,’ across the top. I planked 
down my fourpence, and received in exchange a 
red card, the size of a railway ticket, on which was 
inscribed : 

THE SALVATION AEMY. 

Men’s Social Work, 

Elackfriars Shelter, 11.5a Blackfriars Eoad, S.E. 

This Ticket will sooure for the Bearer 


Bhuakpast. 

Available 
only on Day 
following Date 
of Imsiio. 

Not TuAN.spKUABtK. 


Supper 

and 

Shui.tek. 

Available only on 
Date of Issue. 


Passing inside, 1 found myself in a long passage. 
On my right was an arch leading into a large hall. 
The way through was barred hy a table at which 
sat two officials. We filed past. ‘ Are you a .stranger 
here i! Then come back after the meeting.’ And we 
made our way along the pa.ssage, and .so from the 
other end into the back of the hall. 

And what is this place like in which more than 
two hundred of Loudon’s homeless ones nightly 
sup and sleep ? Imagine a hall some thirty yards 
long l>y fifteen yards wide, of distempered brick 
and lloored witli wood. Along each side is a double 
row of lniuk.s, three stories higli, reaching half- 
way to the, roof. Tlie body of the hall is occupied 
hy rows of wooden lienches. At the hack is the 
liar where are sold bread, cheese, jam, bacon, and 
tea. 

When I got inside I confess my heart failed me. 
Row upon row of homeless, hopeless, unwashed* 
humanity is not an encouraging sight. It does not 
Ijocome more so from the fact that one intends to 
sup, sloe]), and breakfast among them. Here were 
men who.se clothes betokened they had known 
better things ; men, many of them, temporarily out 
of work ; men who, on the contrary, had not washed 
for a wiaik, and probably not removed their clothes 
for thrice that length of time. The sight of the 
dirty mas.s wolfing its food as if for a wager turned 
me,' for the moment, sick. I felt I could not go 
through with it. 

d’wu minutes unnoticed in a comparatively quiet 
corner produced better thoughts. I pulled myself 
together and went up to the bar. Holding out my 
ticket, I began, ‘ What does’- — I as nearly as 
possible .said, ‘ Wliat does this entitle me to?' 
but, rememl)ering niy.self Muth a shock, suh- 


* In these ‘ slioltor.s ’ there is ample ■ opportunity for 
washing. It is not, however, taken full advantage of. 


stituted, ‘ What can I have for this V It ap- 
peared I had the choice between a hunch of bread 
and jam, a small bit of bread and bacon, and a 
hap’orth of beans and bread. I chose liread and 
jam, and was given an enormous hunch and an old 
battered pewter full of^ — tea ! Having secured this, 
and given up half my ticket, I toddled olf to a seat, 
and settled down to my supper. After eatiug a 
little I looked at iny right-hand neighbour. He 
appeared sleepy. I cautiously approaclied him on 
the subject of the weather ; but, having to repeat 
four times at the top of my voice the innocent re- 
mark that it was a nasty night, I decided to seek 
information in a manner somewhat less public. 
The man on my other side was hopeless ; he was 
one of an animated group who were discussing with 
glee how they had achieved their midday meal. 

Poor creatures ! My feeling of disgust was rapidly 
giving way to one of infinite pity. To think that 
in this great London, the richest city the world has 
ever seen, there are thousands upon thousands whose 
one and only aim in life is to get enough food to stay 
the actual physical pains of hunger and a pallet 
whereon tliey may lay their limbs at nigbt ! 

Just then a new-comer put in an appearance. He 
was considerably more respectable than some, and 
proved to be a stoker out of work. We had an 
excellent talk on things in general, and means of 
getting food and a bed in particular ; and he put me 
lip to several places of which otherwise I should 
never have heard. Pulling out my tobacco-pouch, 

I ottered him a till. In a tiash I saw I had made a 
mistake. A man in such circumstances may smoke 
a good briei’, but he carries his tobacco in a tin. 
My crocodile-x>oucb very nearly gave the show away. 

I made him fill his tin ; but he juit the temifiation 
away from him once, and then only half took 
advantage of my otter. He had begun, he told me, 
as an engine-cleaner on the Great Western^ had 
risen to fireman’s rank, and had afterwards been 
taken on to stoke one of the company’s Guernsey 
boats. Why was he here ? He got boozed, and they 
sacked him. ‘ Only once,’ he assured me, and cer- 
tainly a man less like a drunkard it would be hard 
to find. 

So he talked, and I listened, while keeping an 
eye oiien for imiiressions. The man in front of me 
had long, greasy, iilack hair down to his shoulders, 
and was eating a bowl of beans at a pace I would 
never have believed possible. His next neighbour had 
just produced a packet of cigar and cigarette stumps, 
and was breaking them up into tobacco for his pipe. 
Two men behind me were asleexi with their heads 
on the back of my bench. Some were eating, others 
smoking, sleeping, and talking— all, with few excep- 
tions, tired, hungry, and footsore. 

Suddenly a shrill whistle attracted our atten- 
tion. An official had climbed on to a stool at the 
top of the room, and was holding up his hand for 
silence. 

‘ 0 Lord ! ’ groaned he of the flowing locks, ‘ ’ere ’a 
the bloomin’ ineetin’.’ 
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‘Nev«i- luiud, old couk,’ iinotlier roas-surod him; 

^ it ’s soon over.’ 

‘ Y us/ roiiiiu-ked a third, ‘ it ’a in at one ear and out 
at t’ other, i wiah they xl dro}) it,’ 

It eertaiiily was soon o\'er. The man on the stool 
opened out into 'Crown liiiu with many crowns/ 
and was well hacked up by the remainder of the 
stair. Those of n.s wdio knew the words sang with 
them tile two versus ; others— not a few—hunuaed 
the tune. Afterwards came either a blessing or an 
address— I could not hear wliich. Anyway, it con- 
sisted only of a few sentence.s. That ended the 
business. 

It was now eiglit o’clock, and preparations were 
made fur bed. But we ‘ strangers ’ had to get our 
numbers. W e trooped out at the back of the hall 
into the pa.ssage, and worked up in single lile 
towards the entrance. My stoker pal was nc.xt me. 

‘ Hhall we ask fur two together, mate ? ’ he in- 
quired. 

Tile (piestiou took me by surprise. I had no idea 
i.was so fascinating ; perhaps, though, it was because 
1 was clean. At any rate, this would never do. From 
him X had g<it all L wanted, and to talk to others 
even more destitute was now the business in liand. 
But the only remark 1 could think of at the moment 
was, ‘ Oil! just as you like.’ 

'Just as you like, mute,’ was the grieved answer. 
This was distressing. 

‘You see/ 1 explained, ‘it’s pure luck what bed 
you get, so it wouldn’t be much use.’ As I had just 
been telling him it was my first visit to the place, 
this must have surprised him. I fear he was dis- 
appointed in me. 

I was lucky to get a bed in an annex which led 
out of the main hall, and which, though containing 
the same acconunodatiou as the rest, was a little 
removed from the noise. Moreover, the beds were 
on the ground lioor only, and though harder than 
the bunks, were to me infinitely preferable. From 
eight to nine I wandered about talking to as many 
of the submerged tenth as 1 could persuade to 
listen. Once again I got into diliiculfcies. A fresh- 
faced lad of twenty-three or so was cle.scribing how 
he had walked up from Exeter, and got work on 
the way at some raeing-stahles in Bath. 

‘Out of work'f’ he asked, turning to me. I did 
not deny it, ‘Groom, ain’t you ?’ he ivent on. 

Now, to Eton and the ’Varsity fell the task of 
educating me ; and I thought that, however little 
I hud taken advantage of my opportunities, 1 had 
at least preserved my purity’- of speech. To be 
taken for a broken- dinvu ’Varsity man, no unknown 
visitor to these sfielters, I expected. But to be mis- 
taken for a groom ! Well, there are worse people 
than grooms. 

1 admitted the soft inqjeacliment, thiiJcing 
thereby to save the .situation. Never was a greater 
mistake. He immediately began to question me ; 
and as I knew, to luy sorrow, little ‘ horse ’ and less 
racing, I was quickly in a veritable quagmire of 
difficulties. Thrice I contrived to change the con- 


versation ; but always we came back to the same 
absorbing topic. At last, when he began trying to 
persuade me to ‘tramp’ with him next day, 1 felt 
that circumstances were getting a fjit out. of my 
gras 2 >, and muttering sometlung about ■ bread and 
cheese/ bolted for the bar. Here 1 was ini’urmed 
that my remaining Ijalf-tickct was nut available 
till the morning ; so 1 invested one penny on bread 
and cheese, which I ate with some relish. 

The next two I got into eunversalion Avith were 
in the very depiths of destitution. Both liad been 
on the streets the night before, unable to earn 
enough for a bed. Both had dune well that day, 
one getting three meals, and the other tivo. Both, 
in consequence, were hajjpy and talkative. And 
how they did go for the Salvation Army ! 

‘lleekou these ’ere blokes make a hloomin’ good 
thing out o’ this,’ I confess the idea had not 
occurred to me. 

‘ Worf several ’undreds a year to ’em, 1 know,’ 
chimed in the other. 1 had nothing to say, 

‘This [dace is fur us woL’s out u’ work, nut [im- 
pressively] for the like,s o’ [Hullo ! thought 1] 
some who ’s ’ere.’ 

That might mean anything — or nothing; but it 
occurred to me as an e.xcellent u^iportunity to in- 
sjiect my bed ! This consisted of a wooden box 
about six feet long and a shade wider than the 
ordinary shiji’s bunk. At the bottom was a hard 
black mattress, which, i learnt, was made of 
American cloth and stutfed with seaweed. This 
unusual stulling serves two jmrposes. It does not 
easily catch fire— -which, with hundreds of men 
smoking in bed, is of iiiijiortauce — and it is not 
loved by a certain nndesi ruble species of insect. 
The pillow was of the same materials, but, if jms- 
sible, harder. A rug of American cloth lying folded 
at the bottom completed the arrangements, it 
looked neither clean nor inviting. 

In the meanwhile half the hall was in the throes 
i of retiring. To attain the highest of the thi'ee tiers 
was no mean feat, iiarticularly if the peojde in the 
‘ fiat ’ beneath were sitting smoking, with their legs 
hanging over the side, in more than one instance 
I noticed it was a case of try again. Some took off 
all their clothes, and a funny lot of skeletons they 
looked, jjoor beggars ; others their hoots, trousens, 
and coats ; others again their lioots and coats only — 
a minority tliese. Personally, 1 lay doAvn in everv- 
.stitch of clothing 1 had, boots and cap included, A 
king’s I'anaum would nut liave induced me to stri^*. 

But liow hard it was ! 1 used to hoa.yt of my 
liking for a hard bed. 1 do so no longer. In 
the morning 1 wa.s jiositively sore, and f.he skin in 
jilaces Avas badly scra[>ed. To say tliat a good night 
Avas mine would he to go outside the strict truth. I 
lay doAvn at half-iiast nine and gut iq) at six. 1 think 
I put in four hours’ actual sleep, in the first place, 
the bed Avas hard ; in the second, a gas-jet shone 
right in my eyes, and I could not bring myself to 
pull the cover over my liead. And [he noise ! J 
would never have believed that even lAVU hundred 
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and fd IrV men in one room could iiiake such a din. j 
Aliuosl all were coughing, each on a different note, 
and the character ol each cough differed tremen- 
dously. There was the short, hacking cough which 
beUrkeued lung-trouble ; there was the cough in 
paro.'cysnis which suggested Avhooping-cough — and 
whooping-cough 1 believe it was ; and there was 
the cough which shook not only the man Avho had 
the misfortune to possess it but the very building 
itself. Each burst of this kind ended in a rattling, 
grating sound impossible to adequately describe. I 
thought of the vibration of a safety-valve at play, 
of the jar and batter of a Maxim, of the roar of a 
rushing avalanche. But the grim reality tran- 
scended all these. It Avas a noise to he heard once 
in a lifetime, and, I trust, once only. 

Men, moreover, kept dropping in all night. 
Slecq), in short, was well-nigh impossible. Five 
o’clock found people up and breakfasting. ‘ What’s 
the time, mateP said a man just beyond me, and 
the ausAver t:aiue, ‘Turned five ; bar’s open.’ That 
AVMS how they fixed it. 

1. lay for another hour, and then went liome. 
But ,s(j frigid, iMied was I of being discovered in the 
unkind light of day that I was fain to forgo my 
jiiivih'ge of a ‘]tenu’orth u’ breakfast’ I leaimt 
afterwiU'ds that Liu; superintendent, though he had 
seen mo. only two hours before, and Avas on the 
lookout fur me, utterly failed to recognise me. 

My iic.xt e.sperieuce vvas in a common .lodging- 
liouse known among the faithful as a doss-house. 

I looked at several, and the one I, finally fixed 
on, was not a st;oue’s-tlu'ow from Victoria Street. 
The slums of Westminster Avere onee the worst in 
London. They are so no longer ; but if any of 
lay readers wants a stiflbr experience than mine, 
he must be iimtsnally hardened. 

J got to the eidranee about nine, in the evening. 
Over the dour Avas a Haring gasdamp Avitli ‘Beds 
for Single Geuikiiueii, od.,’ on the glass, and the 

dour itself bore Llie legend, ‘St ’s Chambers.’ 

i’ersuually, L have always found ‘rooms’ sullieient 
for my requirements ; but there is no accounting 
for ta.ste.s. At the top of some steps Avas a small 
ollice Aviili Itread, milk, bacon, &c. ranged on its 
shelve, s. The narrow passage Ava.s croAvded, one 
man wanting ‘’Ap’urtli o’ milk an’ a ])enu’orth o’ 
laead;’ anolhei', ‘Bed, jdea.se, mister;’ Avhile a 
tliird wa.s endeavouring to ge.L through the crowd 
Lo the kitchen lie.loAV to cook a raw piece of beastly 
meat Avhlcdi Ik; held in his hand. 

1 planked down liv; pence, and AA’’as gWen in 
c.xchaiige a metal di.se Avith tiie number of my bed. 
Then, shutting my teeth, i descended to the ‘lower 
regions.’ 1 found my.self in a long, low-roofed room, 
the mid<lk; and .sides occupied by Avooden tables on 
trestles and A\'<)oden benches. At each end Avas a 
large open fire, and in one corner a .large range. 
Round the fires diustered a dirty, chattering mass of 
liumanity, each man t rying to get as close as jiossihle 
to the coinforting blaze. Each table was occupied by 


men of the same class, some eating dirty food out 
of still dirtier paper, others breaking up cigar and 
cigarette fags to put iuto filthy pipe.s, others talking 
in their own choice vernacular, and others again 
cooking their food at the range. 

To describe the filthy condition of the room to 
those aaLo liaA'C never seen a place of the kind is 
well-nigh impossible. It u'as accentuated by the 
litter of paper, hits of meat, &c. on. the grimy fioor. 
The room Avas Avorse than its inhabitants, for though 
by no stretch of imagination could the latter be 
called clean, there Avere some self-respecting persons 
among them AA'ho at least endeaA'Oured to become 
so-; several Avorkmen, for instance, Avhose tools AA’ere 
hanging on the Avail, and one dear, respectable old 
gentleman in particular, AAdio Avas reading the Sun 
through a pair of excellent spectacles. 

The babel of tongues Avas unceasing, and, so far as 
I could gatlier, interesting. Talk to me, hoAvever, 
they Avould not ; neither Avould they alloAV me, 
except in a feAV isolated instances, to discuss matters 
Avith them. The reason is not far to seek, though 
it puzzled me for a time. It is to be found in the 
fact that every one knows every one else. Men live 
in these places, and sometimes keep the same bed 
for a year or tAVo on end. Consequently a stranger 
is left out in the cold. 1 did, hoAvever, pick up a 
few facts. 

The house had .six hundred beds. Its proprietor 
had a place of the same kind in the Borough con- 
taining nine liundred beds. He Avas a rich man, 
his tenants told me. ‘Lor’ bless yer,’ said one, 
‘’e’s got gardens’' — Avith a magnificent Avave of 
his hand — ‘he’s got faAvms.’ He lingered on the 
Avord as if he loved it. ‘’Op-pickin’ in Ileul, an’ 
fruit,’ lie Aveut on. ‘ Comes up ’ere sometimes an’ 
takes a couple o’ ’undred o’ us for the job.’ 

The majority of these men Avera out of Avork. 
Some, the habitual dossers these, never attempted 
to get any. A few Avere in regular employment : 
masons, dock-labourers, and so on. That Avas the 
gist of his infoi'mation. 

‘What sort o’ bed.s?’ groAA'led another, much 
annoyed at being disturbed. ‘ Beds are orl right-— 
soft.’ ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘but are tliey clean V ‘Jes’ 
depends,’ said he; ‘some is, some ain’t.’ This aa'OS 
' nut comforting, hut it Avas all I could gat out of 
i him. 

At the next table two boys — for they ivere notliing 
more — Avere eating a bit of bread and meat. 1 Avent 
and sat beside them and listened. Getting iuto 
conversation, I inquired as to their day. Both had 
done badly, earning enough for a meal, hut nothing 
to spare for a bed. They were going out to try 
and pick it up. ‘Which Avay shall we strike?’ 
asked the younger of the two. ‘Victurier?’ and 
they accordingly departed to get their bed, or— 
walk the streets. ‘Must try and turn somebody 
out for it,’ Avas the expression used. Whether it 
meant beg or steal I had no ojjportunity to discover. 

Then I handed over my check at the bottom of 
the staircase and proceeded to explore the ‘ sleeping 
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apai’lmuuls.’ There were three lloora. Each floor 
contained live rooms, and each room forty beds. 
Other furniture there was none, nothing but row 
upon row of beds, six hundred in all. Half only 
were oecui)ied. Each had the number over it on 
the wall ; but as I did not know in which room 
mine was, T had some ditlieulty in liuding it. 

This at length achieved, T proceeded to examine 
il,. IMy cursory investigations in other rooms in 
dim gaslight had led me to suppose that the beds 
were mucli as other beds — small perhaps, hut 
fairly comfortable. I was congratulating myself on 
this when I happened to catch a fair sight of my 
sheets. It gave me a shock. True, my bed was as 
others in shape and size, but the colour. The sheets 
were not white ; they were brown — brown Avith dirt, 
and a good, rich, honest brown into the bargain. 
It as nearly as po.ssiblc finished me, but with a 
final efibrt I turned to my next neighbour, who 
was disrobing, and asked for his exi)erience. 

‘ Are you a regder inmate ? ’ he asked. 

I told him it was my first visit. 

‘Look out for yourself, then; you don’t know 
what was in your Ijed last night ’ — this significantly. 
‘I’ve been here,’ he went on after a short painse, 

‘ for two years till last Aveek ; then I missed a couple 
o’ days, When I came back 1 ketebed liA^e in six 
nights.’ . 

‘ Eive what '1 ’ said 1. 

Now I am not going to j'epeat wliat he said, 
because it is unspeakable. Before going in for this 
business I had thouglit it out carefully, and had 
bargained for many things unpleasant. I had 
bargained for fleas and other animals, a specie, s of 
Avhich is associated Avith the harvest. I had bar- 
gained for po.ssible rough handling if discovered ; 
for a hard bed and a sleepless night ; for possible 
infection of every kind. I had bargained, in short, 
for most things evil, and Avas prepared to look on 
I, hem as all in the day’s Avork. But I had not 
bargained for one of the worst of the plagues of 
Egypt. 

I fled, and I am not in the least ashamed of 
myself. 

Of other places Avhere the poor get shelter there 
is little si)ace to speak. Medland Hall, howeAmr, 
the only free shelter in London, deserves a feAv 
lines. Opened on 5th Jannary 1891, it has in the 
thirteen years of its existence giA^en shelter to over 
two million men, and every one of these has had 
food as Avell as shelter. The cost has been hetAveen 
twelve and thirteen thousand pounds. 

Every day about four o’clock men begin to as- 
semble outside in the florseferry Branch Road, and 
soon a long line of Aveary Avayfarers is to he seen 
leaning against the fence which’ divides the Regent’s 
Canal Dock from the .street. Tlie crowd gradually 
increases till at six o’clock the doors open and they 
troop inside. Every type is in evidence. The 
majority, of course, are from the United Kingdom ; 
hut British and Irish rub shoulders Avith Colonials, 


Americans, Germans, Dutch, and, indeed, repre;- 
seutatives from almo.st every country on earth. 
The inmates have included clergymen, Noncon- 
formist ministeus, university nuiu, doctors, lawyers, 
editors, publishers, and journalists. 

Tlie idea of the Avhole thing — an idea, too, kept 
strictly to the fore-— is to hel]) people to help tluuu- 
selve-s, and only, .so far as ])ossibk‘, are gemiiue cases 
dealt Avilh. The habitual dosser is cons])ieuou.s by 
his absence. Each man admitted gets a tic;ket 
entitling him to a bunk, for six nights if he udsbes, 
and receives at once half-a-pound of bread and 
butter; he is thus sure of food and shelter for a 
few days, and can seek Avork Avith a stronger heart. 
No labour- task is imposed to hinder him in his 
search, and as a matter of fact the great majority 
very soon have AVork found for them or find it for 
themselve.s. 

The following is a typical case : A man Avho had 
come ill stated that if he could only lay his hands 
on five shillings for tools he could start Avork at 
once. The tools Avere provided. At the end of the 
week came a grateful letter of tluuiks, saying that 
the AVork had been obtained and enclosing a postal 
order for tbe amount. 

Medland Hall is doing a great work, and it may 
not be out of place to mention that two pounds two 
shillings sent to E. Wilson Gates, Es(p, Tlie Memo- 
rial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.G, aa'III provide 
shelter and food for some homeless uaiuderer on 
every night in the year. 

And, lastly, there is the Salvation Army iSoup 
Kitclien in Stanhope Street, close to Glare Market, 
Avhere for those utterly destitute is provided free a 
boAvl of soup. The kitclien opens at 2 xV.M., and 
the nrcii begin to form up long before mid night. 
Often one thousand apply in one night, and a man 
told me that on one occasion lie Avaited three liouns 
for his turn. 

The pity of it all ! 


Sing a Song of Roses ! Love lias come to-day, 

Come like early rosebuds, sweet and sliy, but gay. 
Rosebuds will be roses : love will greater grow ; 

Only half its sweetness dimly yet we know. 

Rosebuds in tbe garden gathered. Love, for you. 

Had they such in Eden when tbe world was new ! 

Sing a Song of Roses ! Love so great has grown, 
What shall we compare it to? Ro.ses fully blown? 
Sweetness, fullness, beauty brought by sun and rain ! 
Is not this our happiness close akin to pain ? 

Roses in their glory, Love, I bring to you ; 

Joy approaching agony — roses touching rue. 

Sing a Dirge of Roses ! sung by one who grieves. 
Dead arc all the roses, fall the autumn leavo.s, 

But the dead rose-petals keep their scent, and I 
In my heart will keep you till the day I die. 
Rose-leaves in their sweetrie.ss on your grave I strew, 
Bitter-sweet with memories of our love and you. 

Mama S. Stkuaii'i'. 


A SONG OF ROSES. 
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|() VENTK.Y PATM^ORE wrote a i^oem 
wlricli lie called ‘ The Angel in. the 
Hou.se,’ and if it he yonr good for- 
tune to have an angtd in yotir 
houS(.( who gives a little thought 
to the preparation of your din- 
ner you will ne.ver lind any dinner so good (at 
PaiH'ar<l’s or elsewhere) as the one you eat at 
home. ■\Vheu we go into a library we do not all 
clux'se the smue, hooks ; neither when we go into a 
rcslaura,nt do wi‘ choose the same dishes. I have 
never known any one who would not eat straw- 
berries ; but 1 once knew a man who disliked 
green peas. 

' The ino.st iierfect way to dine is to dine a la 
curh, selecting the dishe.s yourself, the dinner being 
specially cooked for you and ready at a specilled 
hour, 'if you dineat iithhMHe in the Grand 
Hotel in Paris (eight francs), and drink as much 
red wine as you like, it is the same as a specially 
pi’cparcd dinner d. Ut cuTtd. The Uihle-d’h6t<i begins 
at six forty- live, and it is all over by eight. If 
you dine at the tublc-d’hSte in the Hotel Metro- 
])ole in London the system is ditterent ; the dinner 
is ready at .six, and goc„s on until eight-thirty, 
and you may sit down at any time that is con- 
venient to your.'^elf. Under these circumstances 
many dishes have to he kept on the hot-plate for 
a time, and you cannot ex])ect your dinner to be 
so ])erftH>t as' it would be if you dined a la carte. 
Pascal, thi-. die/ at Phili])i)e’s restaurant in Paris, 
once ob.served that the most sinpde dishes begin to 
lose, value every live minutes after the.y have left the 
kitclnm. Moi'e delicately c.onceived entrees are yet 
more, susceptible ; some sauces sulk when they begin 
to feel cold. 

1 can recollect the time when, from the point 
of view of -M. Gasimir of the Hanson d’Or in the 
P.ouh'vard des Italiens, there was only one restaurant 
in London where you could dine -Vertey’s in Ecgent 
Rtre.et. I low one’s heart goes out in sympathy with 
Aerrey’s, (he. little restaurant at the corner of the 
street,' I, hat hsads ip) to Hanover Scpuire ; the win- 
dows ])ai'tlv of stained glnss, and above the glass the 
No. -Von. VII. Bights 


printed cards, ‘ Ices, dinners, ices’ ! It now belongs 
to M. Krehill. I have never known the time when 
I could not go to Verrey’s and he sure of a dinner 
u, la carte nicely served and perfectly cooked. One 
night I dined at Vefours’ in Paris ; the following 
evening I dined in the Cafe- Royal in Regent Street. 
In each case I ordered the same dinner. I thought 
the dinner in the Palais-Royal the better cooked of 
the two ; hut that was in the days when Vefours’ 
was one of the most popidar restaurants in Paris. 
The Cafc-.Royal may be said to be the first of the 
great restaurants on the French system in London. 
Now we have the Carlton, Princes’, and the Savoy, 
all following in the footsteps of M. Nicol of the 
Cafe- Royal. It would he difficult to name a more 
successful restaurateur than M. Nicol. During the 
many years I knew him I cannot say I ever saw 
him do any Avork in his restaurant ; he seldom, 
if ever, spoke to a customer. He was fortunate 
in his marriage; Madame Nicol was industrious 
to a degree. Then came M. Delacoste to help lum. 
If you had a mission to visit the restaurants of 
Europe, M. Delacoste would be a charming coin- 
panion. For many years he was the best judge 
of claret and Burgundy in London, and he did 
for M. Nicol what Bismarck did for the Emperor 
William the First. 

It has been the custom to speak of the Cafe-Royal 
as an expensive restaurant in Avhicli to dine. I 
never thought so. You are charged, say, two shillings 
and ninepence for a sole ; but then the sole is one of 
the largest and best the market can produce, and 
enough for tAvo portions. In the less ambitious 
restaurants yon are charged one shilling and six- 
pence, and tAvo portions aauII cost three shillings. 
As a rule, in London or Paris you Avill find that 
small prices mean small portions. Tibbie Shiels once 
let me see a A-ery large plate and a bell AA'bich she 
placed before Christopher North Avhen he dined at 
her little inn by St Mary’s Loch. If Christopher 
North had been serA'-ed Avith the small portions com- 
mon in the Latin Quarter there Avould have been 
strong language in the Nodes and much ringing of 
the little bell. 
lieserved.] 


May 28, 1904. 
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In 1862 my father Look me to dm e at Simpson’s 
ill Llie Bla'.'iud. iVo dined in the second box upon 
your 1 ‘ifrlit as you cintered, and we had roast beef 
and greciii peas for dinner. T had only just left 
sfdiool, and T was nmeh ini])reased when I was 
tolil that I might have as many green peas as I 
liked. I went Llie year liefore last and dined in 
the, same. Ijox, and I again had roast beef and 
green peas. I found the room in which we had 
dined unchanged ; hut forty years had proved too 
much for the mfmirmjf, even of Simpson’s. There 
was no waiter left in the restaurant avIio had been 
there in 1862. An old friend of mine to whom 1 
paid my hill did not join the staff until 1864. I 
have always enjoyed dining at Simpson’s: the 
little oval-shaped iahlo.s wheeled np to your side 
with half of a salmon, half of a large turbot, or 
a .'saddle of mutton. You were not limited to 
portions; it was hospitality in a rcistanrant. 1 
sometimes think what pleasant dinners we might 
have with people we have read about in his- 
tory or iirtion, For example, you might give a 
Charles Dickens dinner, and a.sk Tom Pinch, Mr 
Micavvber, and Mrs Gamp to dine. I am at a 
loss to think -where one could take Mrs Gamp to 
dine ; you certainly could nob take her to Piinces’. 
If I had to give a dinner to Samuel Johnson, 
Oliver Gold.smith, and David Garrick, T Avould not 
take them to the Savoy ; I AA’ould take them to 
Simpson’s. . 

At times we hear a great deal about doing UAvay 
■with tips to waiters. Up to about 1872 (here v'as 
no charge for attendance at Sinip.sou’s. IVe gave 
the AAoiiters tlireepcnee. Then they introduced a 
charge of (lireepcnce for attendance, and I do not 
believe there Avas a regular customer who did not 
continue to give the Avaiter threepence for himself 
as of old. 

The truth is you Avill never do away Avith tips 
to Avaiters. I remember an old gentleman avIio 
used to dine CA-ery night in the Cafe de la Pai.x 
in Paris. He ahvays gave the Avaitcr a franc 
and any odd coppers left after paying his bill ; 
but he liad a reward for bis generosity. M. le 
Gai’gon AA'as a friend of the chef, and Avlien the old 
gentleman came in at night be ixsed to tell him 
the best dishes on the carte de jour, speak to him 
about the Aveathcr, comfort him if he bad the gout, 
and AAms bis best friend ; and I am .sure that AA'ben 
the day came on w'hicb ho ate his last dinner « la 
carlo and gave his last pourhoire, no one Avould so 
sincerely regret him as Lhe Avaiter in the croAvded 
restaurant in the BouleA’-ard des Capncincs. 

If you have thoughts of visiting the theatre, and 
yon are in doAibt as to Avhere to dine, try the 
Restanraut Cavour in Leicester S(][nare ; M. Philippe 
will give you an excellent table-d'hdte dinner at a 
moderate cost. If you insist upon having a hors- 
d’ceuvre and drink no Avine you Avill be charged 
one shilling extra. As a concession, to his English 
friends, M. Philippe has ahvays roast beef or roast 
mutton on his bill of fare. 


Here is the ’’CaAmur’ dinner at throe shillings : 
.soul’ 

I’AYSANNTS. 

SALMON SCI3. MAYONNATSU. Kl’ERl.AN.S inUTS. 

ENTREE, 

Cr>TES »E MOITTONNE mOLJ.EVUE. I'RENOH DEANS. 

OUfXJllETTE .DE Vor.AILiVE. 

IIOA.ST f.'inCKEN. QUATI., ROAST DEER 
VEOETARLE.S. rifEE.SE. DE.S.SERT. 

There are many good re.stauranls in London that 
yon AAmiild find ditliculty in discovering for your- 
.self. You may call them the restaurants of the 
Latin Quarter, similar to those in Paris in the maze 
of streets betAveen the river and the Luxembourg. 
Only a feAV minutes’ Avalk from Piccadilly C.'ircus, 
going ea.slA\''ard, you fiml your.self iu De.au Street. On 
your right is the RcAstaurant Europden. It originally 
belongeil to M. Yilleneuve, nho made a little for- 
tune and has returned home to France to enjoy it. 
The c7u/ Louis lias been chef iuv sixteen years. You 
AA'iH luiA'e no difliciilty iu telling that the reslauraiib 
is popular ; you may count eighty ntipkins in the 
boxes on the Avails. To .save you the trouble, of con- 
sulting the menu, there is a .slate Avith the names of 
the plats dll jour: J^ofarje cm rk, tAVopence ; ronr/et, 
sauce capres, fivepence ; hmuf cm ijratin, Ih'epcnce, 

Upon the same side of tlie .street there is the 
Restaurant Albert. Albert AA-as bead-Avaiter at the 
Europden, and being frugal, be .saved enough money 
to start a re.st.‘iuraut for himself ; and he has been 
succe.s.sful. You may lunch for a .shilling ; omelette 
aux fines herhes, fourpence ; vmu saute carotle, liA’c- 
peuce ; cl)eo.se pddte Suisse, tAvopenc.e ; coffee, one 
penny. Albert gets a great deal of help from bis 
AA'ifc ; it is said .she can cook as aa-cII as the chf. 
She is handsome, and might play the Marquise 
de Saint Maur in flaste. They haA-e. beautiful 
children, and the children .sometimes come to the 
restaurant to see them. 

In re.staurants of tlii,s class it is usual to giA’e the 
waiter a peiany, and be does not expect more. They 
haA'c no licen.se, ami .send out for Avino, getting a 
rebate from the Aviuc merchant upon each empty 
bottle. Having no liceuise, they can remain open all 
day on Sunday. 

France has given us the Janguage of diplomacy 
and of the cuisine. 

I .sbiill only refer to one restauwint in Paris. If 
you have never dined :it Yoi.siu’.s in the Rue St 
Honore, dine there the next, tinu' you are iu Paris. 
You Avill luiAm no difficulty in finding it. As you 
come out of the HouvoaAi Girque, it is one minute’s 
walk on your left ; oppo.site to it i.s the ( hurch of 
the A.ssmnptioii. It is one of the last of the cla.ssic 
restaurants left in Pari.s. rbilip]ie’s, Cafe Riclu', 
Erebant’s, Maison d’Or, have all gone. AVlien you 
enter from the .street yon pass at once into the 
restaurant. On the ground iloor tluire are three 
modest little rooms in which you dine. In the first 
room there are tAvo ladie,s who will ma,ke out your 
bill, and if you fail to salute them upon, entering 
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DTNNEE 1 LA CAETE OR TABLE-D’H6tE. 


you need not, b« tjnrinisud it you are charged two 
francs addiLional in your Ijill. You may sit down 
at one of t.lu', snow-wliite tables, and if hy chance a 
rarisinn is hesidt', yon who has cnvclo 2 K;d liiniscdf in 
his na,])kin so that lu‘. rescinhles a ghost, do not let 
pT’ciudice prevent you from doing the same. Very 
quiet, ami peaceful is Ahusin’s. In my recollection 
tlic.v ue.ver Ivejh, a waiter wlio could speak English. 
If you ordcu' red wine, t.hc Ihirgundios and Bordeaux 
have the, r(‘.put,a,t,if)n of being the oldest and mo.st 
care, fully selected in Europe. The dishes are dear, 
hut you need not order more than three. Order a 
sole, cooked in the way mentioned in the hill of fare. 
The. ways of ettoking a sole invented hy the chefs in 
France are innumerahle. Tt must he the ambition 
of every good little sole finally to be taken to Paris 
and be cooked, say it la (lolhert nr an rdn rouge. 
Select one entree and linisb with a Chaleauhriand 
mJ' pommer, and your hill, divided hy two, Avill not 
he a heavy one. If ynu ordered as many di.slics 
as you fiml on the nienn of ihi^ tahlu-illhiite, in the 
Hotel ttoid.iumdal, inatlame would make out a hill 
which would lie api'ialling. 

r>iuing one night at a restaurant not far from the 
Faulionrg St Honnre, 1 ordered a solo vin hlanc. 
AVhen it was served 1 carefully removed the white 
sauce, ami 1 f(,)umi it was a sole to he greeted nnbe- 
nigiily. Some day T hope we may have a restaurant 
in [jondon where you may select your food before it 
is cooked, choose your lish as you would clioosc them 
at (drove’s in Bond Street., select your fruit and the 
(lowers to decorate the, table as yon would select 
them at Solomou’.s iii Piccadilly. 

(due of l.he ph'a.saiite.^t ways to spend an evening 
in Loudon i.s to <line at Pagan ih in (dreat Portland 
Street',, and to go to a concert in t,he Queen’s Hall 
aftei'wards. Yon will search l.he Hrand Boulevards 


in vain to find a restaurant in which yon will get 
a better dinner than you get at Pagani’s, and the 
brothers Pagani and AI. Aleschini are reaping the 
harvest of silver and gold which comes to the ^lains- 
taking and honest keeper of a restaurant. 

It is not unlikely, if jmn dine on the first ■floor, 
that you may see Mr Henry J. Wood, wlio k doing 
for music to-day what Sir Charles Halle and Sir 
August Manns have done in the past. Do not 
forget to see the artists’ room upstairs, with the first 
bars of one of the airs from Oamlhria Busticana 
written upon one of the walls hy Mascagni himself. 
Here is a dinner for twm, for ‘ Elaine, the lily maid 
of Astolat,’ and yourself : 

HORS d’ceUVRB MELOH. 

POTAGE PETITE MARMITE. 

BLAHOHAILLES. 

RIS DE VBAU A LA VOISIN. 

PETITS POIS X LA FRANQAISB. 

POULBT BE GRAIN EN CASSEROLE. 

SALABE. 

SOUPPLl^ EN SURPRISE. 

You may order any of the Avell -known brands of 
champagne provided it be sufficiently old. A maitre 
d’/iofeiat Ivettner’s once ob.se rved to me, ‘After all, 
they are very much the same.’ Should you order it 
frappe^ do not let the bottle remain too long in the 
ice. 

And when you have finished dinner you will only 
have to cross the .street to the Queen’s Hall, where 
Mr AVood will introduce you to music, sometimes 
in shadoAv, sometimes in sunshine, beautiful and 
.suggestive, and full of romance as the .Rhine 
between Alayence and Cologne. You may get 
iirspiration from Beethoven as you get inspiration 
from Traquair or the braes of Yarrow. 


THE CLOSED BOOK’D 

CHAPTER XXVII. — ‘iP YOU KNEW THE TRUTH!’ 


(;1,T fipst I could .scarcely believe my own 
eye.s, for there, placed again in the 
window ju.st as it had been on that 
fateful night, was the stuffed hear- 
cuh, the .■silent, .“^igual of what? 

Bedjind the smoky panes of that 
window was a pale, haggard face peering forth wist- 
fully, yet caulioufdy, a.s thougdi in expectation of 
the pas.sing of .some person to whom the signal 
would convey a meaiiiug — a face ujkiu which anxiety 
and terror were betrayed — the countenance of the 
w'omun 1 had .so suddenly grown to love. 

In an iind.ant, at .sight of rne, .she drew hack and 
was lo.st to vic'W, there remaining only that curious 
yet fatal .sign (hat conveyed so niueli to the person 
or p<‘.rsons for wdiom it was exhibited. 

The house ^n'eseuted the .same dingy, neglected 


appearance as before, the steps nncleaned and covered 
with jiiecos of paper and wisps of .straw, the jetsam 
of the street. The shutters of tlio basement were 
.still clo.sed, and upon the area gate was a .stout ebaiu 
and heavy padlock. It was a roomy yet depveR.sing 
place, more depressing (.ban any other in tlie whole 
of Bloomsbury, a strange air of mystery pervading 
it from basement to attic. 

My first impulse was to ascend those neglected 
steps and inquire for Lady Judith; l)ut, on reflec- 
tion an instant later, the fact that .she had with- 
drawn so quickly from (he window made it evident 
that she did not wish me to discover her there — 
that, indeed, she \vas in Selby’s bouse in secrecy. 
AVith what motive ? I wondered. 

She had evidently been watching long and vigi- 
lantly for some person she expected would pass for 
the purpose of receiving the sign. The intent, 
anxious look upon her countenance told me this. 
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J’lit imload of tlie person she was looking for, I, the 
least expected, had suddenly come upon the scene 
and detected lier. IJ<‘r nioutli had opened as her eyes 
met mine, and 1 knew that a cry had escajoed her 
as slie had fallen back hcdiind the dusty curtains. i 

Blio was still watcliing me, most probably ; there- 
fore I did not glance up again, hut merely walked 
on as kdsurely as before, and turned the corner out 
of Havpur Street. 

1 stood for some minutes deliberating whether it 
were policy to go boldly to the house and inquire 
for her. What could I lose by so doing 1 Little— 
very little. What could 1 gain? A. few minutes’ 
chat, perhaps, with the woman who, although she 
held herself so aloof from me, was nevertheless 
always in my thoughts. 

I was determined to get at the bottom of the 
mystery of that secret sign ; therefoi’e, without 
hesilation, I drew a long breath, turned again 
into IJarpur Street, and, ascending the steps, rapped 
loudly at the door. 

The place sounded hollow, as a half-empty house 
always does. But there was no response. 

I listened attentively at the door, but the roar of 
the trafiic over the granite in Tlieobald’s Road pre- 
vented me fi'om hearing anything distinctly. Never- 
theless, my quick ear caught sounds of whispering 
within. A door somewhere in the hull was closed 
ami locked, and then I heard a man’s low, gruff 
voice exclaim, 'Not yet — not yet, you fool !’ 

All was silent again, and I waited in patience for 
a couple of minutes longer. Then I gave another 
sounding rat-tat-tat that rang through the hollow 
house. 

Again there was a movement in the hall, and 
eoflly fuotste2>s crossed the linoleum, which was com- 
paratively new, I felt sure, by its stickiness. Some- 
body was whispering ; then a few seconds latei* the 
chain was withdrawn, and tlie door was opened 
half-way by Mrs Pickard, the little wizened old 
lady in black cap and dress, the same who had 
crossed the Cliauuel bearing The Closed Book to 
England. 

Fortunately she did not recognise me, so I in- 
quired, 'You have a lady named Gordon here. 
She has just recognised me from the window. Will 
you ask her whether she will see me for a few 
moineuts, as I wish to speak with lier on a rather 
important matter i ’ 

‘ Sim has noticed yon,’ was the litthi old woman’s 
reply, ‘and she’s just jmtbing on her hat. She’ll 
he down to speak with you in a few moments, 
if you’ll wait;’ and she admitted me to the hall, 
which was covered with a cheap hlack-and-wliite oil- 
cloth, and showed me to the dining-room, which over- 
looked the .street— a big, old-fashioned apartment, 
very dingy, with ceiling and walls smoke-grimed, 
and furnished in an inexpensive and tasteless style, 
which bore ‘ hire-system ’ marked ni)on it a.s jilainly 
as though the chairs and tables were ticketed ‘Easy 
payments taken.’ The carpet was one of those 
Kidderminster squares that always appear in hire- 


system furnishing, and the furniture was of veneered 
walnut, covered with dark-green irlu.sh. There was 
no overmantel, no .sideboard — nothing, indeed, to 
give it the slightest air of comfort. The room 
somehow looked as though it had only just been 
furnished, and that with some motive, for it was 
evidently not the dining-room in use. 

After making a tour of inspection, T stood Imfcn’ii 
the empty old-fashioned grate listening intenlly. 
There were footstei^s in the room above -Urn draw- 
ing-room — but no other sound. The dismal outlook, 
the utter cheer lessness of the room, and the sooty 
curtains waving slowly at the ]uilf-oj>ened window, 
added to the atmostdiere of gloom which ^''Cii’vacled 
the interior even to a greater extent than the ex- 
terior. It was certainly a house of mystery. 

Once I thought I heard renewed whisjierings in 
the hall; but only for a moment, then all was silent 
again. 

At last the door opeuexl, and there appeared my 
pale-faced love, neatly rlre.ssed in blade, with a small 
toque that suited her ndmivahly, and a Imdice that 
showed off her figure to jrerfectioii. Mer sombre 
attire beiglitened the pallor of her countenance ; yet, 
as she ajrproached me with a sweet smile and out- 
stretched hand, I saw that she possessed a marvellons 
self-control. 

‘ Only fancy your recognising me, Mr Kennedy ! ’ 
she cried. ‘I’m so glad. You left Sheringham 
suddenly, and no one knew where yoix had gone.’ 

‘ I, too, have been wanting to meet you again,’ 
I said, ‘and believed you to be still at Suxling- 
hani.’ 

‘ T returned to town yesterday,’ she answered. 
‘ But if we are to talk, had we not better go for a 
walk ? ’ .she suggo.sted. Then .she added, in a low, 
conlidential whisper, ‘ d’here are eager ear.s Imre.’ 

Nothing loath to escape from that house, I 
agreed to her jiroposal, and she let me out, after 
considerable trouble with a very complicated lock, 
which I noted could not bo undone by any one 
unacquainted with its secret— another suspicious 
circumstance. 

Outside, we turned toward.^ Theobald’s Road, and 
I walked beside her in the hazy glow of the London 
sninset, full of fulmiratiun of her beauty, lier grace, 
and her sweetness of exiiression. 

She spoke of her my.sterious seizure after ^lartiug 
from me — unaware, of con r, so, that 1 had been the 
man who had discovered her and raised the alarm, 
j Feigning ignorance of it all, 1 therefore obtained 
from her a full description of her .synqitonis, and 
how she was taken back to Haxlingliain Hall in a 
very Aveak and exhausted state. I told her nothing. 
What, indeed, could I reveal to her ? 

‘You, of course, received myletb'.r?’ I inquired 
as we walked togcither toward, s Oxford Street. 

‘I did. But I sent you no riqdy, Mr Kennedy, 
because I can give none.’ 

‘I expressed a desire in my letter, Lady Judith, to 
stand, if not in public, then in secret, as your friend,’ 
I said earnestly. 
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‘ But wli}'' ? ’ she asked, opening her spleudid eyes 
widely. 

^ Because— well, because I believe we shall be good 
li'icuds suine day,’ I said lamely, for it was on the 
tip ol luy tongue there, in that crowded street, to 
openly declare myself. 

‘ We arcs good friends now ; otherwise I would not 
be out walking with you here,’ she remarked. 

‘ Exactly ; but there is still a stronger reason,’ I 
said. ‘You will recollect that when I met you on 
that path across the cliffs you confessed to me your 
unhappiness — that in your heart thei’e lies concealed 
some terrible secret which has driven you to despair, 
and which ’ 

‘ Aly secret ? ’ she gasped, looking at me suddenly 
with the same expression of terror as I had seen 
upon her face on that wet night in Harpur Street. 

‘ Who tohl you of my secret 

‘No one,’ I said quietly. ‘But to me the truth 
is apparent, and it is for that reason that I desire to 
stand your friend. You recollect you spoke of your 
enemies, who were so strong that they had crushed 
you. Will you not let me render you assistance 
against them ? May I not act on your behalf ? You 
surely can trust me?’ 

I asked her the reason of her visit to that house 
of mystery aud the meaning of the symbol of the 
bear-cub, but she hesitated, just as she had done 
before. Ab, how blind is man to the beginning 
of any series of great consequences ! 

All our previous converaatiou passed through my 
mind like a liasli, and I saw how utterly I had 
failed to convince lier of my good intentions in her 
interest. 

The curious breach between father and daughter 
was inexplicable, Just as mucli as their secret presence 
in London or their association with that dingy house 
in Harpur Street, 

‘ 1 know that in ordinary circumstances the small 
knowledge you have of me would cause you to hesi- 
tate to allow me to become your confidential friend,’ 
I went on in deep earnestness, ‘ But these circum- 
stances are surely extraordinary ones. You are in 
distress, threatened by enemies wdio terrorise over 
you and are driving you to despair ; and I believe 
I am also right in suggesting that you possess no 
friends % ’ 

She had grown paler, and I knew my words made 
an impre.ssion upon her. We were then walking in 
the crowd of Oxford Street, and I was compelled 
to fiend and speak confidentially to her, lest others 
might overhear. Surely that great busy thorough- 
fare was a strange place in which to court a woman’s 
love ! But love is always one of life’s ironies. Many 
are the world’s wonders ; hut surely Honour, Con- 
scienccq and Love are the three greatest. They will 
never be lixpUiiued, and never cease to be bewilder- 
ing. Of such are the source and the end of what is 
wonderful in our life— the sea and the shower, the 
aggregate whereof is in God and the atom in man. 

I saw from her countenance, and knew from the 
itrembling of her hand, that she would confide in 


me if only she dared. The mystery of it all was 
maddening. Aly natural intuition told me that 
she was not averse to my companionship, yet the 
mention of her secret— whatever it was— caused the 
truth to arise before her in all its hideousness, 
holding her transfixed by the crisis that she knew 
must inevitably ensue. 

‘ It is true,’ she sighed at last. ‘ 1 am in sore 
need of a friend ; hut I fear your help is impossible. 
Indeed, if our friendship were known to certain 
persons it would place me in a position of even 
graver peril.’ 

‘Then your enemies would be mine,’ I reinarke<l 
quietly. ‘ This is as it should be. But why would 
my association with you place you in peril ? L 
don’t understand.’ 

‘Oh !’ she cried, ‘I cannot explain. I would tell 
you everything if I could — everything. But I can- 
not, for your sake as well as for my own.’ 

‘For rny sake ?’ I echoed. ‘ Would knowledge of 
it affect me so gravely ?’ 

‘ I fear it would,’ was her reply. ‘ It is best that 
you should remain in ignorance.’ 

‘ But, believe me, I cannot hear to think of you 
utterly friendless as you seem to he,’ I went on 
earnestly. ‘ Why do you not let me be your friend 
in secret V 

‘ Because if you were iny friend it would be neces- 
sary for you to know the whole truth before you 
could help me. Yet, in my present position, I can 
explain nothing. If I did, it would be fatal to me 
— and perhaps to you also,’ 

‘You are so very mysterious, Lady Judith!’ I 
said. ‘ Cannot you he more explicit 1 What you 
tell me only excites my curiosity and interest.’ 

‘ I can tell you nothing more— absolutely nothing,’ 
she said, quite calm again. ‘ I am unfortunately a 
victim of certain strange and incredible circum- 
stances ; that is all.’ 

‘But why are you so averse to my friendship?’ 
I said. ‘I assure you that I will do my utmost to 
serve you if you will accept me as your friend.’ 

‘ I do not doubt it. I can only regret that our 
friendship is debarred,’ she answered, 

‘ Why debarred ?' 

‘ Because of circumstances which, as I have already 
told you, I am unable to explain. Besides, I have 
long ago read in the new.spaper3 that you reside 
abroad. I could not think of keeping you here in 
I England on ray account.’ * 

! ‘ I intend to live in England for the future,’ I 

hastened to assure her. ‘ In fact, I ’m on the look- 
out for a home at au easy distance from London, 
and in the meantime I am the guest of my old 
schoolfellow and friend, Captain Wyman, of whose 
recent explorations in Central Africa you may 
have heard.’ 

She looked at me with an expression of blank 
amazement, 

‘You know Captain Wyman 1’ she exclaimed in 
a hal’d, strained voice. ‘Is lie really a friend of 
I yours?’ ■ 
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‘A luosl; inlinifiti} friend. Do you know liiui ?’ ‘But if he h youi' euoniy, iii? you .say, that .surely 
1 a,sked, recolhiotiiig how he had vvaruod me of any is no rea.sou why .1 should not slaiid yoiu- iVieud i 
as.souial;ion with her. pleaded. 

.she airsweml in the .saiue hoarse tone, * I She .shook her head .slowly, and iu a low, iiiechaui- 
kiiow liim.’ cal voice, almost a.s though .s[)eakiug to herwid i, .said, 

‘ Aud he is not your IVicud ? ’ 1 .sugge.sted, for I at ‘1 eauuot .see why you .should be .so ]'ead y to .saerilice 

once gathered from her mumier that mezition of him everything fur itiy .sake. It will be be.st if we }»art 

was di.sta.steful to her. now, iievei’ to meet again. It will be bc.st foi' both 

‘No, Mr Kennedy,’ was her quick response. ‘I of us, Mr ICeniiedy, I as.sure you. ilemember, once 

may as well tell you plainly that he is oue of my tind for all, that our frieud.sliip Ls furbiddeu.’ 

enemies of whom I have spoken.’ (To be continued.) 


LEAV.es from a PORTUGUESE SKETCH-BOOK. 


l r.E virtit in the spring of last yetir of 
King Edward to Portugal brought 
prcuuirieutly to the minds of the 
eountries that ancient 
alliance aud that tnulitional friend- 
ship which have existed hetweeu 
them for at least the last two huzidred yezirs — a long 
period in the la.-3tory of ziutional alliances ; and the 
recognition of this historical association has been 
made mure vivid by the frequent vi.sits which have 
since been paid by our fleets to Lisbozi, and the 
warm welcome invariably accorded to them there. 

Under these conditions of luithjiial feeling, Portugal 
is, apart from climatic aud other considerations, a 
pleasant enough country for a subject of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty to live in at the pre.seub time, and 
life there is not wiUu)ut many attractious and 
interests. The place in which our own particular 
lot is cast, fronting boldly to the Athuitic seaboard, 
and oftezi swept by its strong bree;(5es, is more or 
les.s historic ground. It i.s now pi'actically a British 
commercial settlement on Portuguese .soil, aud is 
located in one of the old chateau.^ or (jidntaa of 
Portugal, surrounded by its own demesne, and 
where any day in autumn you niay Hush a covey of 
partridges from the grass or see the lively' rabbit 
scurrying about, just us in the zzeighhourliood of 
our own country dunise.s zit home. 

From it we look landwards lowaz’ds the beautiful 
hills f»f Oizitra, theui.selves a sliatle of <larke.sfc pui'ple, 
.‘!flaudijjg out clearly again.st the blue sky, their 
highest crest crowned by' tlie ancient Castle of 
Pemni, a stz-aiige medley of Moorish aud Gothic 
architecture, azid their lower slopes rich in wood 
and garden. I’he ground on which we stand zio 
doubt re-echoed, weli-jiigh a century ago now, to 
the tramp of British troops in the early years of 
the great PeniuBuhir War ; while in the far dlsUuco 
lie the famous lines of Torre.s Vedras, covering, 
it is said, an area of fortificatiozis of nearly five 
hundred square miles, which Wellington held in 
the winter of 1810 against Napoleon’s celebrated 
general, .Massdua, ami from which he began those 
great military operations which resulted in freeing 
Portugal fur ever from the dominution of France, 
aud giving to this portion of the ancient Iberian 


Peninsula a hundred yeans of immunity from at 
least tlio InUToi's of foreign invasion. Not that 
Portugal has, any more than any other country, 
been witbout its internal troubles during tliat 
period ; but, compared with its great neighbours 
France and Spain, or e\’en with Italy, it ha.s seen 
no such violent upheavals of social order as have 
disturbed all those nations of tlie Latin race. 

To-day at lea.st all the laud is cidni, and it Is zdso 
very hot ! So think we at any rale a.s we step out 
of doors into the blazing sunlight ; only' a light 
breath of wind stii's the air, aud not a sound breaks 
on the ear save the gentle hum of iziscct life or the 
iminuur of the breakei's as they roll in long muje,slie 
lines and graceful curves of w'hile to the yellow 
beach. We slowly saunter across the ficld.s towards 
the liio da Aniureilia. The ground is hard and 
dry, with cracks Lravei-.sing the surface in all direc- 
tions. Yet, although the grass is jairclied and 
brown, wild-flowers zire blooming under the, hot 
sun, and they' give u graceful variety' and a chutui-' 
iiig sense of colour to the scene. Blue corn llower.s, 
1 ‘agged-i‘ohin, arnic;i, meadow-sweet, with many 
others of the comzuuzier ami some of the rarer 
plants, abound. 

There is compai'atively little water in tlie Bio at 
thi.s time of the year, but in winter it cliange,s to a 
foaming and rusbing toiTent as it sweo]i.s between 
the lichened walls, whicli make it re.«em])]e more, 
at this part of its course, the moat defending .some 
castle of the Middle Age.s tliaii an oi'dinfiry .stieam. 

What a hu.st of insect life i.s aliro.-ul to-daj' ! 
Di‘agou-ilic.s of many hue.s cleave their brilliaiife 
and kal(udo.scopic way' tlu-migli the .siunmer aii‘. 
Emperors, peaeocks, admirals, small cuppers, Avhite.s, 
and many othexvs of the biitterlly order Hit from 
flower to flower ; myriads of aut.s arc .'nuirrying 
over the hanl sun-baked ground in all directions, 
some carrying pieces of thi.slledowu, b;u'k, wuod- 
chips, aud other materials fur tlieir ne.st.s ; othens 
vigorously attacking in some seemingly ordered 
sequence a W]‘i thing centipede. 

As we follow the llio down towards the sea wo 
come upon .some Portuguese women washing clothe.s 
by the water-side. Without all ihe natural grace 
and dark, full-eyed beauty of the Epaiiiard, some of 
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Ihcise Purtiiguese women, clad in clean, fresh, calico 
dresses, witli brillianUy coloured liaiulkerchiefs or 
scarves tied gracefully over their heads, have a 
certain jucturesqueness of their own. Kneeling 
down by the side of the stream, they dip and swill 
the clothes about, generally giving the article a 
finishing-touch by vigorously smacking it upon a 
flat stone ! 

We now reach in our wudk the beach of Car- 
cavellos. Ilow soft and grateful to the ear those 
Spanish names often are ! It is exceedingly pretty, 
and here and there great green-and-brown rocks, 
some flat, Home hold and rugged, stand out vividly 
against their hackgi'onnd of yellow sand. The sea, 
although there is a long rolling swell coming uj) 
from the .Bay of Biscay, is comparatively calm, and 
of a deep delicious blue such as 'we can have but 
seldom under our grayer skies at home, although I 
think that !Mrs Oliphaut once said of the hay wduch 
washes the bold lieudland on which the classic city 
of St Andrews stands, that at times it can rival even 
the Mediterranean in its blueness. To-day, far a.s 
the eye can reach, the waves ripple and glisten in 
the sunlight, and many boats of all shapes and sizes 
are gliding over the waters. There the royal mail 
steamer bound for Pernambuco cleaves through the 
waves, the pulsutious of her engines and the throb 
of her sei’ews heard distinctly in the calm, quiet air, 
while the water breaks in spray from her bows, 
blearer inshore numerous Portuguese fishing-hoats 
are busily .at work. Some under full brown canvas 
arc heading seaward ; on others in the distance there 
may he seen the ligure of a man silhouetted against 
the mast as he hizil}' ‘sheets’ the sail; while on 
others again, anchored not far from the beach, the 
iishermeu are casting their nets overboard, remind- 
ing one of their brethren of the Sea of Galilee as 
described to ms in Scripture. 

To the left ill the middle distance ri.ses the 
picturesque ramjiarts of Port St Julian, guarding 
the mouth of the Tagus, The guns iu the fort 
itself are of obsolete pattern, and it is now chiefly 
used as a coastguard station ; but a masked battery 
has recently been built behind the fort, the guns of 
which are believed to he of modem construction, 
and to constitute .‘in elective ai’inament for the 
protection of the sea approach to Jjisbon. 

Our dogs evidently enjoy their scamper along 
the beach, varied as it is by an occasional swim 
iu the. sea, cooling to their superabundant energies. 
But Portugal is not without its drawbacks for 
the canine race, for ‘Licks’ and other insect pests 
ahuund, the former especially muUi})1yiiig at a 
tremendous rate. These little imsects cling to the 
dog’.s body with their .sharp mandibles, clustering 
in p.'U’ticular an the ears, and cause much discomfort 
and Hull'ering to the animal attacked by them. 

Parther on we see a large flock of curlews feeding 
about a iiundred yards ahead of us. They do not 
seem iu the least disturbed by our approach, which 
.surprises us a good deal, knowing that they are 
generally such very wary birds. However, they 


allow us to get wdthiu fifteen or twenty yards 
of them before rising, and we are able to admire 
their thrush -like ihumage and graceful heads and 
bills. 

The tide is now fast receding, and through the 
still wet seaweed the rocks appear iu varying shades 
of brown, red, and green. In the rock-pooL, where 
the w'ater is crystal clear, there are a number of 
small fish darting hither and thither, anon hiding 
themselves under the stones or resting on the 
shilling shingle at the bottom of the pool. At the 
end of the rocks a poor old cripple stands fishing. 
His gear is of a somewhat primitive kind, consist- 
ing of a long bamboo rod with strong coarse line 
and large rough hooks, an iron-wire gafl’, and a 
rush-mat basket. One or two other rock-fi.sher- 
mea are wading about in tlie deep pools, cautiously 
feeling in the nooks and crannies with a long 
iron wire, and as the startled fish rush out into 
the pool they are deftly captured iu a rough sort 
of lauding-uet. 

As we scramble across the rocks we come upon 
some of the boys from the Sanatorio Maritimo cle 
Garcavello.s paddling in the pools. What a healthy 
life they live, these little fellows ! Picturesquely 
clad iu short khaki-coloured trousers, bliie-and- 
white striped overalls, and large straw sun-hats 
jierched on the back of their heads, some of them 
are almost always to he seen on the far-stretching 
beacli playing games, building miniature forts of 
granite boulders on the top of which a coloured bit 
of rag for a flag flies bravely, bathing iu the fresh 
blue sea, or stretched iu little groups on the .sands, 
their brown legs glistening in tlie. sun ; and they 
unduubtedly add an enviable touch of life and 
colour to the scene. Perhaps the glories of Portugal 
as a nuiritiine and colonising nation have departed, 
as the sun of Catholic Spain as a world-power has 
assuredly set ; but old nations like theirs seem to die 
hard, and there are still some element,s of national 
pride, patriotism, and vitality left in the Portuguese. 
One of the evidences of this is the tenacity with 
which, despite financial and other difficulties, they 
cling to what is still left of their once relatively 
great colonial empire. Of them, or rather of their 
country, it may perhaps he said in the words of the 
old Persian poet, Omar Khayyam : 

liut still the vine her ancient ruby yields, 

And still a garden by the water blows. 

Time flies apace ! The .shades of the closing day 
overspread the sky. A faint yellow' which every 
moment turns to a deeper tint is gradually stealing 
over the western heavens until it changes to a 
brilliant crimson, touched here with amethyst and 
there with gray of pearl. How beautiful the.se 
suiKsets are ! Travellers have told us that even in 
the shining East they are not to be excelled. But 
now the crimson slowly fades, aud we turn home- 
ward.s iu the fast falling .twilight, Avhich passes 
quickly and imperceptibly into night, under a starry 
sky and the faint rays of the crescent moon. 
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THE RIGHT HORSE BUT THE WRONG MAN. 

PART IV. 


B liHE words, iniprcssive euougli in tliem- 
selve.s, liad lieen impressively spoken, 
and were succeeded by a dead silence. 
But Kendrick was only indignant, 
and his indignation found vent now. 
‘But— but,’ he got out, spluttering 
in his eagerness to speak, ‘ it— it ’s downright absurd, 
you know. There ’s the British Government to be 
considered and reckoned with, remember that ; and 
I advise you to take warning and be careful what 
you do ! ’ 

He got no further ; and the last words were lost 
in a chorus of grim laughter from the ring of men. 

‘ British Government ! ’ repc'-ated the leader con- 
temptuously. ‘ Can l,he British Government reach 
you here, think you, or, if it could, who would pay 
heed to it ? Besides,’ he a<ided with a sneer, ‘ the 
British Government would scarcely take in hand 
to protcc.t native-born Spaniards, Excellency. No, 
senor. Your pardon, but we are not yet so bald 
that you can see our i)rains.’ 

Kendrick shrugged his shoulders. Argument 
seemed hopeless, and he gave it up. Things would 
simply have to take their course now. 

‘ If you would be kind enough just to say for whom 
you are taking me,’ he suggested, with a tinge of 
sarcasm, ‘ it would simplify matters so very much.’ 

‘ What need, senor V responded the felloAv, with a 
sneer. ‘We take you for yourself, that is all; and 
it is surely safe to presume that you know your own 
identity. However,’ he added, standing up, ‘you 
have until morning to make your choice ; and for 
your own salce T counsel you to let that choice be a 
wise one, seiior. I have the honour to wish you a 
very good night,’ 

It was all very well to say that, but the evening 
that Kendrick passed was hardly a pleasant one. He 
sat a little apart, under the shelter of a rock, rubbing 
his eyes from time to time in a puzzled endeavour 
to ascertain whether he was in truth awake or only 
dreaming. His ca})tors ha<l invited him to come 
nearer the fire ; but he was in no humour for their 
company at any closer (piarters, and chose to remain 
whore he had been first placed for safety’s sake. 
However, the hope, if liope he had cherished, of 
thereby eluding tbo vigilance of bis guards and 
making his escape in the night, was doomed to dis- 
appointment. Two of them, muscular, powerful 
young fellow'.s, both well armed, kept close beside 
him ; and although they looked longingly at the fire 
and the group round it, neither showed a sign of 
slackening his vigilance over his prisoner for a 
moment. 

They brought him supper — meat and bread, and 
wine from a pig-skin that was circulating round the 
fire ; and one of his guards, a handsome youngster, 
not unlike Perico at the inn, only a year or two his 


senior, rolled him a dozen ])aper dijarviUix with his 
(piick, deft fingens, afterwards bringing him unasked 
a wet bandage for his ankle. But for all this proof 
of goodwill, he only shook his head when Kendrick 
tried to get him to talk, and was nut to be shaken 
in bis fidelity. 

So the hours passed, and the prisoner’s medita- 
tions were none of the suandest. It wa.s all ^’ery 
well to feel inclined, as he did now and then, 
to laugh grimly at the udiole adventure as .some 
absurd mistake. There was little of tlie ludi- 
crons in the faces of his captors : they were in 
dead solemn earnest every man of them ; nor was 
there mucli of the riiliculous left alioid. the 
thing when the reflection came home that, unless 
he declared himself in the morning ready to sign his 
willingness to fulfil the conditions imposed on him, 
he would assuredly find himself knocked on tlie head 
without mercy. Nor could he have got out of his 
difficulty, even if British obstinacy would have per- 
mitted it, by asserting his willingness to sign, and 
leaving his caiflors to find out their mistake after- 
ward.s, Avhen the simple fact of the matter — alisurd, 
hut none the less true for all that — was that he did 
not even know the name of the landowner Avhom he 
was suppo.sed to be personating. The only thing clear 
at pre.sent Ava.s that he was in the hands of desperate 
men, who would stick at nothing in order to carry 
out their ends; and altogether the outlook in the 
morning promised to be scarcely lively for him. 

He sat and watched, hugging his knees, until he 
saAV pretty clearly that all hope of eluding the 
vigilance of his captors and giving them the slip 
in the night was useless. They evidently meant to 
maintain a strict ivatch over their prisoner, and ivere 
not to be caught napping. Our traveller had had 
no intention of sleeping either ; in fact, as he told 
himself, he had never been wider awake in his life. 
But a long week of exercise in the open air, and a 
hard and tiring day at the back of that, proved to 
be more than he had taken into consideration, and 
the end of it was that, he never knew how or when, 
despite his unea.sy bed and the pain of his ankle he 
fell fast asleep. 

Kendrick slept until the morning sun, shining 
on his face, Avoke him, and he sat up Avith a start, 

.He had never spent a night under ‘ green curtains ’ 
befox’e, and every limb was stifl’ and aching Avith the 
unAA'-onted expo.surc. The air Avas chilly, for the 
madriKjada, the fre,sh,SAveet davvnof southern Spain, 
even in summer is aearchingly keen to a .sfcrangi.!r ; 
and he shivered, Avith chattering teeth, as he stared 
round him. Yet memory in his case Avas not a 
blank; he remembered the incideni:.? of la,st night 
only too clearly, nor Avas he at all likely i,o forget 
the pleasiuit prospect awaiting him at the hands of 
his captors in the morning. 
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But where were his captors ? What had become 
of them ? Nut a human being, not a living creature 
even, was to Ijc seen, and the silence round him was 
like the silence of the grave. For a moment he sat 
there .staring l)lankly, wondering whether it had 
been all a dream and nothing more. But no ! There 
lay idle ashes of the lire, warm yet; there was the 
.‘Stone on which he had sat in conference with the 
brown-bearded stranger, and the gras.s on every side 
still bore the impre.ss of trampling feet. All that 
was clear enough ; it was clear, too, that his captors 
had vanished ; but how, or why, or where was a 
mystery. However, their disappearance, indeed the 
possibility of never seeing them again, was a pros- 
pect he found himself equal to sustaining without 
a shadow of regret. 

Another thing made itself clearly evident pre- 
sently — namely, that since he was in that bole, the 
.so{mor lie got out of it the better. His injured leg 
scarcely promised to make tbe task an ea,sy one ; but 
the relief of lindiiig bimself a free man again did 
away witdi evi'ry oilier consideration, and with the 
aid of lu.s liea\'y .stick,' wbicli he had found on waking 
lying heside him, lie hobbled across the hollow and 
.set to work to scale the rocks at the easiest point 
available. It was only a climb of forty or fifty feet ; 
and he managed it at la.st, taking many short rests 
during' the proce.ss, and pausing when fairly np, 
before turning away, to cast a glance down into 
tbe my.sterious liidden hollow in which be had last 
niglit gone tlirongli so strange an expei'ieuce. He 
had almost been e.vpecting to come upon liis captors 
on the rocks there above ; and it was a distinct relief 
on gaining the lip of the hollow to find himself to 
all appearance tlie .single living being in a world 
of solitude. There was little inducement to linger. 
He bad bad enough of that locality, he said to himself, 
to last him for some time ; and after one more look 
at the silent hollow below he set off down the slope 
in the direction in which he judged Pozo del Monte 
to lie, at as good a pace as his ankle would let 
him. But he had barely covered a couple of hun- 
dred yards or so when, on rounding an outcropping 
rock, he came face to face with a man and mule on 
their way up ; and at the .sight of them Kendrick 
stopped and stood staring in amazement. For the 
man — youth rather™ was young Perico from yonder 
vaita of uuhle.ssed memory. 

Perico him.self looked little le.ss snrpri.sed for the 
niomenl, .somewhat confused too. But for all that, 
he was the one to recover him.sclf linst. 

‘ Ah, seiior 1 ’ he exclaimed, a smile lighting np his 
hand.some young face, ‘ 1 rejoice to find you here. I 
feared that you might not find yourself able to walk 
at all.’ 

Tlie reply (ju Kendrick’s lips was about to be 
couched in te.ruis somewliat more forcible than polite ; 
but the lad’s (piick intelligence had taken in the 
state of things in a moment, and he gave the English- 
man no lime, to get out a Avurd. 

‘ Look you, .seiior, I bring you a message. I am 
•charged to convey a thousand regrets— yes, by my 


faith ! and profound apologies — for the mistake made 
last night and the inconvenience resulting to your- 
self. And,’ he added adroitly, allowing no time 
for a rejoinder, * this mule is for your u.se, and 1 
have orders to convey you in safety to Pozo del 
Monte. Will you do me the favour to mount him, 
senor?’ 

Once again Kendrick, all the smouldering wrath of 
the night on the point of breaking into flame, was 
half-inclined to .stand on his dignity, and reject 
the offer with scorn and jast indignation. But, 
like a sensible fellow, he thought belter of it, for 
his ankle was aching most consumedly just then. 
Besides, his curiosity and indignation were tolerably 
well matched, and he had discenuuent enough to 
see that there was no chance of the former being 
gratified except through the agency of Perico. 
However, although the latter, pacing alongside the 
sturdy mule, was willing enough to talk, he showed 
himself singularly reticent concerning last night’s 
adventure. 

‘ Hark you, senor,’ the lad said with a shrug, ‘ we 
have a proverb that “when we think to catch we 
are sometimes caught,” and yon, as a stranger, Avill 
do well to keep silence res]3ecting those with whom 
you have had to do last night. Mistakes may be 
made, even by the wisest ; and the past, look you, is 
past.’ 

‘ Oh,’ rpieried Kendrick bluntly, ‘ that ’s it, is it 'I 
And Pedro Perez, what of him ? Is the past to be 
past Avitli him too ? ’ 

Perico shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Pedro Perez will have to take his chance,’ re- 
sponded he indifferently. ‘ He is not the first who 
has had to suffer injustice. Yet he has a good 
friend in — in one in authority at Pozo del Monte — 
and the chances are that if — if he does not succeed 
in other quarters, he will be able to secure the 
pardon of Perez among those that will be granted 
in May, when the little king comes to his throne.’ . 

Kendrick rode on in silence, considering. A light 
was beginning to dawn on him. 

‘This friend yon speak of,’ he demanded then, 
turning suddenly on Perico, ‘ does he wear a brown 
beard?’ 

Perico gave him back look for look, and there 
i was no trace of consciou.suess in the steady gaze of 
his eyes. 

‘No, seiior,’ he answered simply. ‘It is not our 
custom here. He has been ahvays clean-shaven 
when I have seen him.’ 

‘ But a custom might be broken through for once,’ 
persisted the Englishman, and again he looked hard 
at Perico. 

‘It is possible, senor,’ rejoined the lad impertur- 
bably. ‘ I do not say no. I have known .stranger 
tilings happen than that, when there Avas occasion 
for it.’ 

Kendrick knew better than to ask more. EA^ery 
country had its OAvn little Avays of managing its 
affairs; and this Avas probably only a ‘thing of 
Spain,’ into which it Avould be unwise for a .stranger 
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to iiKjuiru loo cloydy. If tlie ends of jxisUce could 
liL-st be served by llus ki(luii])piug of a landowner 
and con)])elliug lain under jiaiu of deatli to obtain 
fair dealing for the tillery of ids soil, that was no 
concern of las. lie only wondered wkeUier, au]»- 
jiosiiig he bad laid liuld by chance of that brown 
beard, it n'-ould have oonio off in his hand ; and 
asked himself, too, if he would know the fellow, 
clear of his disguise, granting that the pair of them 
should ever meet. On coming to think things over, 
it struck him that, taking one with another, he 
had come off worst in the whole business ; and be 
said so. However, it was not much in the way of 
consolation to find that Perico scarcely saw the 
matter in the same light ; rather, that the lad re- 
garded the whole thing as being in a large measure 
Kendri(ik’s own fault. 

‘ J do not deny that bad the mistake not been 
found out before morning tilings might have gone 
hard with you,^ Perieo admitted candidly, ‘for those 
with whom you had to deal \vere men of their word. 
But what would you 'i Wlien two men are as like 
each other as two blades of grass, and the one 
apjiears riding the liorse, of the other, 1 would ask, 
how are those wdio are on the watch for that other 
to know that he has kojifc to the high-road after all, 
and so reached Ikizo del Mon te by another way 'i But, 
ammht ! if his Jixcelleucy the Duke— by my faitb ! 
the name has .slipped off my tongue without my 
knowing it — would remember that Spain, and not 
Bugland, where he was sent to school, is his country 
by blood and birth, there might be less occasion for 
actions such as that which was likely to have cost 
you so dear. Things %vould be as (luiet as a })ool 
of oil, and he might take solitary rides in safety 
then.’ 

‘■By Jove !’ exclaimed Kendrick, a light dawning 
on him. ‘Then it was through the horse after 
all!’ 

Perico regarded the EngUshinan with the air of 
one who has believed a fact to be patent to his 
hearer all along. ‘ Of course, yes, seiior. What 
would you have? 1 warned you you might have 
trouble on his account before reaching Pozo del 
Monte, for I knew him to be well known as 
the burse of the Sehor Dii(|ue ; but you would 
not heed me.’ 


Kendrick hardly heeded him now. He was too 
busy piecing thing.s together, c'ukI he saw pretty 
dearly how the case stood by this time. Itemember- 
ing his hard thoughts of the lad Perico, he felt 
slightly humiliated and small ; the more, perliap.s, 
on recalling the very different construction put )jy 
himself upon the actiim of the se.hora best night. 
Needless to say, he had changed his mind by now 
on both points, and more particularly as concerned 
the lady. 

‘Oh, my mother!’ said Perico indifferently, with 
a shrug, when the Englishman, smarting still under 
the sense, of Iraving been tricked, bad made one or 
two pointed remarks on the subject. ^ My mother, 
she tlioughl only of the twenty-live ]ie>;etus, thfit is 
all. The horse had been leit with us awaiting ibe 
Senor Diupic, whose whim it is to ride to Pozo del 
Monte over the sierra at limes alone ; and if she 
believed she could make twenty-lh'e 'peadiui out of 
his hire in the meantime, she asked herself why 
not. Slie hud no thuugliL of risk to you, seiior, and 
when 1 reju’esented it to her, called me only a fool 

I for my ])aius.’ 

j P’or a few minutes Kendrick rode on in silence. 

I He wais wondering how the brown-bearded man and 
tlie rest of his captors had felt on discovering their 
mistake ; and being no more than mortal, he was 
sensible of a distinct sense of satisfaction at the re- 
llectioiL of how completely his kidnappers had been 
done. 

‘ So they tbought they had caught a Duke, and 
he turned out to he only a stockbroker,’ he said, 
with a grim laugh. ‘Pretty well sold that time, 
anyhow.’ And Perico, plodding alongside the 
mule, although he did not understand in tlie least 
what a stockbroker might be, laughed in echo of 
the Englishman, and in the main agreed with 
him. 

‘ Yes, seiior,’ said the lad, ‘ you are right. They 
have been given yato par liebre over you, without a 
doubt. GaramhaP he went on, seeing the puzzled 
expre.ssion on ids eoiujianion’s face, ‘ i know not how 
you say it in England, but when a mau thinks he 
ha.s got a bargain and it turns out to be noLliing 
after all, we say he Las had yato por liebro — has 
been given a cat fur a biire,’ 


A VISIT TO T H I B E T. 

By Captain J. H. Baldwin. 


l^jN my last paper on the above subject 
in the April issue of Ghamhers^s 


the more people of the country wo nnh; coming fro: 
the opposite direction, driving their ilocks and hen 


/oanud, I endeavoured to describe before them. These pastoral J’art-ar.s had com 


journey through the Himalayas j 
across tlie suowy range into Thibet, j 
By the first week in June we had | 
advanced a considerable distance into the country in 
a north-westerly direction. The farther we went 


considerable di-stances fi'om tbe far side of the 
river Sutlej, which tliey had (‘rnase.d liy a bridge, 
from the iieigbbourhood of a place ealleil (lariok. 
There was a guard of armed men ])i)sled ;it this 
bridge, and unfortmiately I was delairred from 
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cvo, 'suing to (lie; iiurLlierji side by tlie arrangement 
] bad originally come to with the authorities. It 
was a disappointment to be thus hindered from 
seeing more of the country, and probably reaching 
far better hunting-grounds ; but it j)i’oved quite 
uselesri attempting to persuade the head official, of 
the district, called the tunqmn, to grant me the 
di'sired pei’miasion. 1 had a meeting with this 
satraj), whom 1 found to be a greedy, malevolent 
individual, a contirmed opium-smoker, and a lover 
of strong drink. 

It was with the greatest difficulty, and only 

1) y bribing him with sundry presents, including 
one of a pair of precious red-coloured blankets, 
which he evidently had set liis heart on obtaining, 
that 1 suci'ceded in gaining an extension of time 
to continue my hunting ; but I feared coming to 
any misunderstanding with these truculent people ; 
for had I endeavoured to force matters and to take 
my own coursii in the, direction I wished to travel, 
1 should uud(juhttidly have brought a crowd of 
mounted Tartars against me, and if once we had 
(jome to blows it might have ended disastrously and 
eoiuju'omiscd me with our Government. Moreover, 
J was now alone in the wilderness, my comrade 
having left me ami recrossed into British territory 
by the mute we had eume. 

At 'Tazang, a [»lace I have already mentioned, after 
many disaigiointmeuls and much toil I at length 
succeeded iu shouting a male Ovts ammon, one of 
the greatest jirizes a sportsman can win. This giant 
sheep stood fully twelve hands high at the shoulder, 
and sui.)]>lied us with an aluindauce of meat — which 
Avas of the greatest iinpurtauce, fur, owing to the 
watch ke 2 )t uiion us hy our Tartar guard, we found 
it imjtossibUi to buy sheeit or goats from the pastoral 
tribes around us. 

To show the severity and tyranny of the authori- 
ties over tlieir subjects, I will relate what hap- 

2 ) ened to one of iny escort for comidying with a 
most harmless request which, unfortunately, I had 
made to him. 

One morning when starting for the hills as 
usual iu search of game, we hajqjcned to ])ass 
the s])ot where our escort had spent the night, 
I noticed that one of the party— -tlie youngest 
and most pleasing-looking of the group -was seated 
on the ground n']»airiug the soles of his boots with 
.some narrow strip.s of hide, llememhering that one 
of a })air of my own shooling-booLs required mend- 
ing, 1 asked Dliuu tSingb to take it over to tlie man 
when we retunu'd iu the evening, and try to get 
him to do what was reipured. On the following 
morning my boot was brougiiL back to me roughly 
repaired, )ml once more lit for use. 1 sent a small 
])rese,ni to my 'I'arLar friend, and thought no more 
about it. Some days afterwards, while 1 Avas in 
my tent a, bout midday, l.)hun Singh called me out- 
side,. 'The [>oor fellow who had mended my boots 
Avas slanding beside liiiu, The other three of the 
Tnrl,ar guard were not in sight. Glancing anxiously 
behind him to make sure that he Avas not being 


Avatched, the man suddenly threw off his shee])- 
skin coat, exioosing his back and shoulder.-^, and 
showing that he had been recently most cruelly and 
shamefully beaten Avith the lash. To my astonish- 
ment, Dhnn Singh informed me that this terrible 
punishment Avas the result of the Tartar’s having 
conqilied Avith the small request I had made to him 
to repair niy boot. 

But the above is only one instance among many 
I could giA'e confirming the ojiiuiou I formed 
many years ago that the Thibetans are for the 
most part a brutal, cruel race of beings. Nor do I 
believe, judging from the reports of recent travel- 
lers, that they have improA^ed in this respect or 
become more civilised than they Avere at the tune I 
speak of, the year 1863. Evidently the unfortu- 
nate man so mercilessly flogged had been betrayed 
by one of his companions, had then been summoned 
to appear before those in authority, and for a most 
trivial act of disobedience in rendering me a little 
assistance had been cruelly treated in the manner I 
have described. 

But to return to our narratiA^e. I Avas gratified 
to observe that the ‘ dwellers in tents,’ tlie peopile 
iu charge of the flocks and herds recently arrived 
fi'om the interior of the country, sliou'ed a more 
friendly spirit toAvards ns. And I may say here 
that my experience in Avild countries has always 
been that pastoral tribes are as a rule a harmless, 
jjcacealile race of beings, and so these poor Tartar's 
proved themselves to he. At, first they evidently 
stood in awe of our escort, and appeared afraid to 
ajrproach our encamjuueut — Avhich Avas not to he 
Avoiulered at after Avhat had recently occurred ; but 
gradually things improved. I noticed a jug of 
fresh milk every moruing ou the breakfast- table, 
Avith j^ak-butter to match ; and in return I sent a 
good piece of the recently killed Ovis ammrm as a 
‘peace-offering’ to the Tartars for their civility. 
Women arrd children soon came peeping about, and 
I gaA-e them a few trifles I had brought with me for 
the purpose, in the shape of small looking-glasses, 
beads, and our empty bottles, Avhich latter they 
Avere delighted Avith. 

After this the ice Avas fairly broken, and we Avere 
soon invaded by swarms of grubby Tartars of every 
age arid both sexes. As a matter of course, as 
Avith all uncivilised races, they proved themselves 
to he great beggars, continually pestering us for 
everything they saw and Avished to po-asess ; but 
tins I Avill say of theirr, that they took nothing 
away but Avhat w-e gave them. 

I found myself constantly inspected hy grou])S, 
principally of women, squatting together opposite 
the door of my tent, 

I haA^e already described the dress of the men. 
The women generally wore long AA'oollen coats of a 
dark colour ; sometimes these loose hanging gar- 
ments AA'ere strqjed Avith brighter shades, Avith a belt 
or girdle round the AA^aist ; long cloth hoots kept 
up by garters completed this rough costume. 

The head Avas left bare, with the hair hanging 
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(iowu. Some of tlie womeu wore strings of beads or 
coral oriiaiucntH round the neck, while others had 
Umj iuti.se sLones attached to the hair. 1 noticed 
that these latter, tliough many were of large size, 
were full of erac.ks ami (laws. The women appeared 
to be industrious, aiul were continually occupied in 
spnuiing from Itiindles of wool wdiich they carried 
about with them. 

Both men and women W’e.re of short stature ; but 
many of the former were (.tf powerful build, with 
enoriuou.sly developed lower limb.s, reminding me 
forcibly in this respect of the porters to he seen 
about the docks at llong-kong. These people, 
although they possesse.d the usual type of Mongol 
eountimance, Avere consid{tral>ly darker in complexion 
than the (Jhinese, more of an olive than a yellow 
tint. 'Their faces were deejdy lined by toil and 
exposure to the terribly severe cold of these iii- 
hosjtitaljle regions. 

Like most inhabitants of cold climates, these 
Tartans were excessively dirty. They lived all 
crowded together in a few large tents. Borne of 
these temporary erections were of circular form and 
well put together, being made of a coarse dark 
woollen covering woven from the hair of the yak 
and supported on bent poles. A hole was left in 
the centre of the roof to permit of the exit of the 
smoke from a (ire beneath. 

The Tartars continually begged for gunpowder ; 
but a traveller should always be careful in comply- 
ing with this request, more especially in a country 
containing big game, t remember feeling surprised, 
however, that from first to last, while in Thibet, I 
never once saw iireavms of any sort ; but from the 
anxiety of the people to obtain gunpowder, it was 
cpiite evident that rides or guns were not far away. 
The only arms I ever noticed were heai'y dhow 
knives, which some of the men carried in their belts. 

^Ye soon discovered that the influx of people 
passing along the valleys with their sheep and goats, 
the latter guarded by a large breed of dog ivhich 
kept up a perpetual barking after nightfall, had 
the natural effect of driving away the game of 
the co\nitry. 'This compelled us to leave the open 
undulating plains for higher ground ; but we 
generally encamped within a few miles of some of 
the Avaudering Tartars, in order to obtain supplies 
of milk, butter, and the like. Hitherto I had had 
no oppurtuuilw of persouall)'- visiting these people, 
though my camjJ-follcm'ers constantly pasised to and 
fro. At length came the chance, Avhich I Avas glad to 
avail myself of. Aly guide had one evening crossed 
.a mnge of hills t(A a valley where a party of TartiU’s 
were encamped, ajid to my surprise, when I met 
him the following morning, he told me that one of 
these people had recently killed a snow leopard, as 
this animal is commonly called by English sports- 
men ; hut the more correct name is the ounce 
{Felis uncia), a very rare animal seldom come across 
or shot by either European or native hunters, 

Dhuu Singh informed me that the Tartars had 
the skin of the ounce in their tent, and as I had 


neA^er seen one of these aninnils, and Avi.slu!d most 
particnlarly to learn hoAV Lhcy ha<l suc.ceeded in 
killing an animal which the most successful sports- 
men 1 knew of had failcil in obtaining, 1 at once 
determined to pay a visit io thest; people and 
inspect tliis valuable Irojfliy, Ais'ordiugly aa^c 
walked across the hills to the Tartar eiicampiueiit. 
The skin Avas produced, and the succes,sful hunter, 
a sbephetd lad, related lUrongh my inUupreter 
how he had killed the ounce by dropping a rock 
upon it from the edge of a cl ill’ above Avhen the 
animal was lying asleep in the sun at the mouth of 
a cave, evidently its den. By extraordinary good 
luck the piece of rock struck the ounce in the centre 
of the back, crip 2 Aling it in the S 2 )ine. The Tartar 
then descended and des 2 )atched the creature by a 
fe-AV bloAVs on the liead Avith his heavy dhmo knife. 
On examining the skin, which Avas that of a female 
ounce measuring fully scA’eu and a half feet in 
length, T saAv a dark mark tibout the centre of the 
back where evidently the animal bad been injured 
Avlien alive, and as 1 could discover no bullet-hole 
throAigh the skin 1 became couvineed (hilt the 
account as related Avas jterfectly true, Unfortn- 
luitely a splendid trojdiy had been ruined by the 
carele.ss manner in which the skin had been re- 
moved from the carcass, no attempt having been 
made to stretcli and dry it lU’ojjcrlj''. 'The con- 
sequence Avas that it had fallen into bad condition, 
Avith the fur falling out in scA'eral places. 

I may here mention that two days later we cap- 
tured one of the tAV'o cubs of the ounce. At first the 
yoAing creature Avas in a half-starved condition, but 
by careful treatment it rapidly improved and be- 
came quite tame. I had great hopes of later send- 
ing it to England for our Zoological Gardens, but 
on returning one evening from the mounlaina I 
found it lying dead in my tent. I had a suspicion 
at the time that one of my camp-folloAvers had given 
it poison. The animal gave luy servants consider- 
able trouble AA'lien on the line of juarch. I had left 
it in the morning a])parently in the best of health ; 
but wild creatures, es2>ec'ially Avheu very young, often 
die in this manner from want of a mother’s care. 

After inquiring into the death of the suoav ounce 
and ascerUxiniiig from tlic Tartars Avhat game they 
had come across in the neighbourhood, avc disen.ssed 
some tea my entertainers put before us. 1 wished 
to taste tile decoction made from the brick-tea of the 
' country Avhich these ])eo2de are continually drinking. 

1 There are seA'eral kimls of this brick-tea, which 
j chiefly comes to Thibet from China. Borne of the 
, bricks were of considerable size, Aveighing three or 
' four pounds, and na(,nrally these i)oor ^jeo^jlc could 
only afford the cheapest and coarsest i]escri 2 >tion. 

Their ideas of making tea evidently dilfered 
from ours. There A\’a,s a brass or co^qier vessid on 
the fire in Avhich the tea Avas Avell stewed, and 
just before presenting me Avitln a nie.tal cup full 
of the precious liquid one of the men added an 
abominable yelloAV mess of thick r/Ju>e or clarified 
butter. I managed to gulj) down a mouthful, and 
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aftt;r tliat waa glad to turn from the stifling atmo- wanting in the overbearing manner commonly clis- 

aj>hi;re of the evil-snudling tent to the imre air played by those set in authority over them. Later 

outshli,;. ..4 moiig the Tartar pots and kettles which they returned my call, and I took the opi)ortunity 

they showed me I at once noticed a large-sized tin of giving them a fe\y trifling presents, which sent 

filate with the English alphabet round the outside, them away delighted. 

Lithe centre of the plate were two raised figures A few days later I had the good fortune to shoot 
representing our late Queen and Prince Consort. Gn a fine niale harfief. This completed my collection 
my impuring how they ac(|uired the plate, the elder of Thibetan trophies, with the one exce])tion of a 

of (Jui piu.'t,y informed me through the interpreter bull hunchoiir. It began to be time to think of 

that an English sportsman visiting Thibet in search returning south. The short summer was drawing 

of big game several years before had given him to a close, and the Thibetan traveller should always 

it. 1 parted Avith these poor wanderers on good beware of delaying his departure too long, fur an 

terms. They proved themselves to be a simple folk, early fall of snow might cut off his retreat by 

glad to welcome the English stranger and altogether closing the passes behind him. 


THE MONTH; SC 

SUBMARINE W'ARPAllE. 

^^K^^^JEGENT events in tlie Far East and 
a terrilile disaster in our home 
waters have concentrated attention 
upon torpedo warfare and snb- 
marine ve,ssels. It is the general 
idcii, perhaps, that the submarine 
ship i.s a new thing wliich has hardly passed the 
trial stage. This is unfortunately the case, so far 
as our own country is concerned, for we are slow 
lo adoi)t new devices. But other uiitions have been 
more prompt to avail themselves of this type of 
vessel ; and if all the submarines belonging to tbe 
mwies of tbe Avorld or in course of construction 
were gathered together they would make a very 
forinidai)hi fleet of aliout two hundred craft. Mr 
A. II. Burgoyne, who has made a study of the 
subject, contributes to tbe Times a long letter 
regarding tlie M'orld’s submarines, and we are able 
to gather from it some interesting particulars con- 
cerning vessels of this Q'pe Avbicb are either actually 
afloat, are being built, or are about to be built. 
Erance takes tlie lead Avith a total of fifty-eiglit ; 
llussia comes next Avith thirty-four ; England has, 
or AA'ill presently haA^e, twenty-nine ; Spain, tAA’enty- 
tvvo ; America, seA’^enteen ; Italy, nine ; Germany, 
eight ; Sweden, si.x ; Portugal, two ; and Turkey, 
two. Other countries are making exhaustive trials 
Avilih experimental boats, but haA'e not yet any of 
their own. It is noteAvorthy that Japan has not 
apparently deemed it necessary to add this tj^e 
of vessel to a navy AAdiich has lately exhibited its 
efficiency in sucli a remarkable manner. 

THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 

Little more than a century ago Dr Priestley said 
(,hat be liad ‘seen a substance excellently adapted 
to tbe ])urpi)se of Aviping from paper tbe marks of 
a blacklead-pencil,’ the price of india-rubber, to 
Avbicb he referred, being at that time three shillings 
for a cubic lialf-incli. Since then rubber has been 
found to be so excellently adapted for a great many 
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other purposes that its culture lias assumed tbe 
position of a very important industry. In the 
Imiierial Institute Eulktin for 1903 — AAdiich has 
recently been issued under the authority of the 
Board of Trade, and vAdiich is full of matter relating 
to the economic resources of the oversea dominions 
of the King — there is mncli useful information 
about the cultiA'ation of A'arious kinds of rubber- 
trees, there being no fewer than eight reports deal- 
ing Avith this subject. We ffnd here, too, a very 
interesting account of experiments made to find a 
use for tbe large quantity of seeds yielded by the 
Para rubber-tree, Avhich have hitherto been destroyed, 
by the. planters. These seeds, Ave learn, Avhich are 
like small chestnuts in shape and size, haA^e been 
examined at tbe Institute, and the husk and kernel 
ground together haA>'e been found to yield a light- 
yellow oil useful as a substitute for linseed-oil, and 
AA'orth about tu'enty pounds per ton. It is believed, 
too, that the residual matter, after the oil is ex- 
tracted, could he utilised as a feeding material for 
catEe. 

BLECTRIOirr V. STEAM. 

The electric-motor is taking the place of the 
steam-engine in so many industries, to say nothing 
of its use for locomotiA^e purjioses on our tram-lines 
and railAvays, that it must be evident to all that 
it po.ssesses great advantages. In Avorkshopfi the 
employment of a motor, Avhich lakes up little 
space, AA'hich requires neither furnace nor boiler, 
and is clean and safe in use, is naturally ajipre- 
ciated. In addition to all these ad vantage;?, it is 
much cheaper to run machinery liy electric current 
than it is by steani. It Avould appear that this is 
also the case in the working of electric raihvays ; 
but the system is so A'oung that it is difiicult as yet 
to get trnstwmrthy data for comparison. The chair- 
man of the Mersej'- EailAA’ay, Mr Palconer, did, how- 
ever, make reference recently to the first half-year’s 
Avorking of that line by the electric current, and his 
report is distinctly favourable, Avitb tbe excejition 
that the bill for repairs Avas more than double that 
of the corresponding half-year of 1902, Avhen the 
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line -worlced liy .steam locomotives. We presume 
tliat there nuust lie .some .sjiecial circmn.stiUice.s to, 
account for tlii.s increa.se,. A.s to tlie. other details, 
they, arc given as per train-mile under .steam and 
(dcci.rii'.ity re.spei!;tivi;ly, and in every case, except in 
■ the one cited, the figures arc in favour of electricity. 
The total working expense.s per train-mile under 
steam are stat,(i(l to have been 4T2cl., and under 
electricity only 1 8'2d. . ' . • 

. ' ■ ' .1 

A. WnATITKlt-rOURCASTTNC! PLANT. . ; 

Some years ago a good deal \va.s heard of the 
alleged virtues of the so-oalled ‘weather plant’ 
Atrus pracatonuti, which found an enthusiastic 
advocate in the per.son of Profesisor Nowackj of 
Vienna. Tlu.s observer has recently written to the 
Tiwi'n in support (jf his theory that thi.s plant, l>y its 
behaviour, will accurattdy foretell not only the state 
of the AveaUicr, hut will give notice of a seismic dis- 
turb, 'uico whic.h may ho at hand, lie claims that 
during the Vienna Jubilee Exhibition, a few years 
ago, he was able 1)y the aid of the plant to foreca.st 
from hour to hour, and two or three days in advance, 
the state of the weather for a period of .six month.s, 
with a coiTCctne.ss which elicited universal surpri.se. 
Shortly after this the plant in (ine.sl-ion was sub- 
jected to tests at Kiiw (hirdens; but the author! tic.s 
there were not impressed hy its behaviour, and gave 
it an unfavourable character. rrnfe.ssr)r Nowack 
claims that the Engli.sh le.sts were mjt carried out 
under proper conditions nor for as long a period as 
wa.s neces.sary, and that the failure of the plant to 
give accTD’ate indiaition.s was only to be e.xpected ; 
and so the cpiestion remains undecided whether the 
plant will do the wmrlc alleged or not. It may 
be, of conr.se, that the Atnia finds the climate of 
Britain an uncongenial one, and a‘efuse.s to act as it 
will abroad, where many testimonials have been 
given a.s to it,s efficacy as a weather-pi'ophct. There 
arc several Indian plant.s which have the same re- 
putation ; but they simply become moi.st when the 
air is (diargcd with watery vapour— acting, in fact, 
like the .seaweed which is such a popular form 
of weather-guide in our owm country. 

PHOTOGRAPH'S IN COLOUR. 

The discovery of a means of obtaining photo- 
graph, s in the coloui’S of nature has been so often 
described as an accomplished fact that one is apt to 
he chary of accepting any statement with regard 
to an invention of the kind. We have, however, 
detailed in these column.^ certain processes which, 
hy the help of dye.s, give good results by jdioto- 
gnaphic means—that is to say, the aiipHcation of 
the colours is governed hy the action of light. A 
prill Ling proces.s in colours which has novel' points 
has Leon invented hy Herr Szczepanik, and wa.s 
recently brought under the notice of the London 
Camera Club. The proce.ss utilises a special kind 
of prepared paper which is coated first of all with 
collodion or gelatine stained blue, next with one 
stained yellow, and finally with a surface stained 


red. The colours are of .such a fugitive nal.uve 
that when t.he ])aper is expo.«ed to liglit tiiey 
ai*e destroyed. But if during i'X]) 0 .sure llie jcqier is 
covfii'ed with a coloured original, inv a slain ed~gla.«s 
window, the colours in that original lU'cia-rve the 
colours buried in the paper, and ihey are nut, 
obliterated. Tn other words, a colonved transjiareiit, 
picture is exactly reproduced on the jiaper placed 
beneath it under the action uf light. Specimens 
which we liave handled ami examined prove the 
jiroeass to be a practical one. The colonr.s remaining 
on the paper after exposure to light can be fixed by 
a mordant .so as to Ixtcome permanent. Unfor- 
tunately the neco.ssary exposure to light is a pro- 
tracted operation ; otherwi.sc it would ho po.s,-!ible to 
expose the paper in the camera and get a coloured 
picture direct— that is a fao-, simile of the hcautiful 
image seen on the focn.s.sing .■jcrcon of tlie insfrii- 
ment. The inventor i.s, we arc told, ]trn.sceu1ing 
experiments wil.h a view j,o make tlii.s yui.ssihle. 
Should he .snceeed, the, art of phol.ogra[)hy would 
undergo an entire revolution. 

SKlimiNO A,S AX ro.XKUC'LSB. 

It is recorded of blunt old Pr Abernothy tlwt wlien 
a lady consulted him with regard to .some nervous 
affection from which she .suffered, he .said to her, 
‘Don’t come to me; go home aiid buy a skipping- 
rope.’ l)v Bond, of G loueestei’, is advocating this same 
kind of exercise, which ho describes as an nn.sui‘- 
passed form of home gymnastics ; but the .skijipiug- 
rope which he rccomn'umds is an exalte-d form of the 
toy-shop pattern, to which he has given the name 
‘girliola.’ Skipping, he tells ns in Ids pamphlet 
on the subject, is a form of exerci.se wbicli calls a 
large number of mnseles into activity, and it is of 
special value as a mean.s of correcting that w'eakne.“s 
uf the heart which is apt to occur hi pcr.sons of 
sedentary occupation. He de, scribes it as ‘.an un- 
equalled resource for iJiose who wi,sh, at nu a]-)preci- 
able expense, and with little expenditure of time 
except at odd moments that are at the cumuiaud nf 
every one, to supply the lack of outdoor exercise 
■which their occupation during working liours im- 
po.ses, hj'' e,xcrci.se of a kind (hat is calculated to do 
for them all that any kind of home gyninastic.s 
can offer.’ Tlie idea of a judge or a bi.sliop pa.sshig 
hi.s leisure moments in this manner will, uf course, 
be .seized upon by the bnrle.siqic writer, the comic 
artist, and other frivolous ]K'r.sons a.s a nmst ad- 
mirable opportunity for displaying Ibeir talents. 

' Many .serious things have lieen .“poken in je.st ; and 
if Dr Abernethy and his modern di.seiph' are right 
! with regard to their e.stimate of the I’alue of skip- 
I liing, sensible people will not be frightened from it 
I by any amount of ridicule. 

A ' THAaiES LAKH. 

! The Thames Conservancy have before them a 
! scheme for constrnctijig acros.s the river Thames at 
! Gravesend a barrage which would virtually Lrans- 
1 form the noble waterway between that place and 
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Loiiilon Bridge into a lake. sclieme, which 

would comprise a, dam, with locks which would be 
avadable at all states of the tide, a subway for foot- 
{»!isscngi'rs, and an overhead road for vehicles, is 
estimated to cost he.t.weon three and four millions 
st.erling. The proj'ect has lately assumcid more 
imporlance from the fact that the Conservancy are 
restrained by a recent decision from dredging the 
river al)ove the Thames 'Tunnel, and a bar is thus 
offeaval to the passage of large ships. The making 
of the dam would ensure a constant depth of water, 
and tides Avould not be felt ; but it seems probable 
that adjacent districts , might suffer from floods if 
the dam were established. The proposal will 
affect many interests and will require serious 
consideration. 

WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 

With, the Introduction of macbiiiery in every 
conctiivable held of labour it is a necessity that 
URiny handicrafts must for a time suffer, often 
with, deplorable I’esults to tliose who have been 
dependent u]iou them. For ages the Swiss pea.sauts 
liave liad ahno.st a monojioly in the making of 
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iuganti paininigol the, se toys; but it is not so no i^'remaiTs Irish fi.sherv mdf 
and many of the Swiss peasants must feel the pinc*'^®^*^ Fowens, So that PnrrP dioRsaud 

of poverty, we fear. The reason of the change Scotland are all lending a hel? i 
to be lookdl for Iboiisands of miles awiiy in O'etropolitau river with sal”^ d^nd to stock 
American Inmber-forests. At the .sawmills tli hoped that the eflbrfs of^<i”‘ ■ 

a vast amount of wixste cflttings wmuld quiej association and its helners wHi i F^iseivorthy 
■ • ® ^ ' o . . ■ “^'pers will be crowned with 


accumulate were they not put to some purp 
and the result is that machines have been i 
duced for cutting all kinds of useful article 
eluding toys, out of this waste. So that tbr 
becomes a factory, and will often produce a ^ 
of articles of use in. a household, while son/ 
entered into the manufacture of toys u’^ 
enormous scale. In an article dealing wf 
subject in Cassier’s Magadne it is stated .^. 


the great ivoods of Neiv England the fact'^ 
turn out in one day more toys than fifty b' 
in the. Tyrol could produce in a week. 

TO Sl’OR SEA-BIOKNES.S. 
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luu'e, been ])ro]iosed to cure the evi' 
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mer; Init they have proved quite i; pi' 
Iasi, propo,sal of the kind comes •'“7 
Scldick, who appears to have tal ^ 
tlu^ gyro.scopi*, which is used in 
to keep it on a .straight cour.se..^7'''^'® ' 

use, on. .shipboard ot an enormor •. F 
ing ten ions for a ship of six tin 


success, for it is only 
other .streams wou]d\e “qe 
treatment. The re I to the same 

of mlmm, „ationrimpf 

cotton-growing in the empire. 

The wild speculation on the New Ym>l- .n ++ 

market has, precipitated a smte n ■ ° ■ 

shire sufficiently^serious to call 

King's Speed, at the opening rfkfb ''°“f ‘l>o 

calamity ..ill ..„t U'a 

about a large increase in ibe growth of cottar"*’ 

our own colonies and dependencies. jU present 'rT 

S0UPC6? of QTnw-f-ilTr >^4? 4-1. ^ PlGSeilfc tilC 

Southern sSta “S , tl.e 

Egypt. But India does not count 

SSTOrf fS.v 

and the provinces of Punjab and Shicf Eonlw 
speaking we depend almost entirely on America fn’l 

oursnpply; and, apart from thegniionof’kw 
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7' , Hu - not satisfactory, ii view of tlie 

aad ‘nogs, tin, . ^ aiatpomiUy, and 

rapidly that sla^, viH soo'^ 

tU,j pvobal.iUtj t • consumption. tlievc arc 
production fm ]3mpivc wlmn cotton can 

many parts ol t o 

l,c>. grown AVit . .^^^.ieultnrist, dccHs that the 
blew York, an nx) . < h ootUm-ikls in the 

Boudan will furuih - thousands if srpiare 

world. There ^ J the. tenho 

oules of deep f l>y th« Ni ; while 

miles of river-reac i 1 pPc most .fficient 

the ^^eans ol ""g^^.^.^inmends, therefom,,^ 

ill the Avotld. Southern B^es of 

portatiou of aradually teach tl‘ thin 

the Umon, w w methods of ^ton 

population of tl arranged wi iho 

cultmUon. f t,,rt a cotton plauh.u 

Soudan " mouth of the Aihara Is,, 

upon these (jotton-Gvo^^ 

j Meanwhile the 1 i , . Nigeria, and alnv 
has had its attention come to ha 

from tdiat • uvowim^ ; and there appe 

exacilysnited oc 


total benefactions for lilirarles and ddneation now 
amount to over ten niillions sterling. There is no 
precedent fur this in either ancient or luodcru times. 
M.r A. Mo.sely tells its that it AVas ilu' skill and 
up-to-dateness of the Anu‘viean eugiiieevs at the 
mines of South Africa that organi.siui these on a 
sound basis; from them, tm,, he eoiicidveil (he idea 
of the hupiiry wliieli vesultisl in the nseiul IMoaely 
Oommissioii to the United btate)Sj of ndiieh ilm 
educational reports were puhlislied in A.pril lt)04, 
■Take it all in all, the TTuited States may well be 
proud of its fourteen thun.sand and odd notable 
people amongst a population of over seventy-nine 
millions. 

SAN MARINO. 

, A tiny guide to San, Marino has lieeu printed by 
,T, Cliveili, Florence, from which wc learn that, the 
most favourable time, to visit the ohlest and smallest 
indeiKsndent state of ICuvope, situated on the Adriatic 
sTope.s of the Aiteniiiiies, is from 1st Ajiril to ITith 
October, It is Avurlli visiting bccausi' of its aiitujmiy, 
its Hue Aiews, the lu illhiulness ol Us .upland the 
(piaint,ne.sa of some of its ceremonies. .The, stale 


’ ,rucna<.n-gvoAvmg; audtheve appea Um-ty-tAvo SHuarc miles in e.KKmtp with a 

icily smlu. ^'.''"“'population of slightly over ten thousand. Hu- e.v- 

to be no do accession ol huihUng-stoms dieose,, and wine, and there 

grown ui he welcome. Kc^f 'iV. some brick-making and pott.ery industries Mr 

conmuueial . _ agriculture, there a 77 , , is a 

the ' ‘ ^ ipiesUon than tins ot ' p^valier of the Order of Han Marino and consul 

ana u l. a. .,l.a 


■ . wnols WHO IN A.MKRICA’ Ul> 'I’U »ATK _ 

uS'bTaU, 

become as .aitioii fully at the time 111 

Ohanih osAs j wwisedthivd edition, contani- 

iioAV that a thoroUo " , or a total of fourteen 

mg four thousand no < > f .fcy.threc, has been 

thousand ^7- & S Chicago, 

issued by A. . in the, United States, 

Notoriety must come 1 thousand names 

for more Uum '''J rpp^.^i.(. is some ground 

weveimt ui the h tains of industry avIio 

wmechar} of tetu nu ib crivlng as a. reason, 

„e«»vym6.vn«to.,™ 

‘I ; Us UogElVliy 

in Vwok >3 Ctar)3S Bayn« 

iiatiiardi of tUe,Fci5‘-'U^, pn^nneer, born lu 

HasAvell, civa^ has 

180'3, Avho has wuttcu upPlnd him, Messrs 

a long record of visefad edition of his 

Harper announce a Carnegie 

St: " "rtrJ c™. 
try— 


the repuhuc. Ills Italian ii-.-.mv.n 
Iquoux,, Lastra a Higna, nciir Florence. 


■ A 0 A L L. 

Tiik lanes are white with hlossoiu, 

Ami all the Avorhl ’s a-lluy ; 

The lavish larks are Hinging 
' 'llieir tiearls ot .song away. 

The diiisies star the nioadow.s, 

The violets arise, 

Mith the secret of the summer 
In the fragrance of their sighs. 

Itach <lay revcsils fresh womlers, 

And ‘ he Avho run.s may ri'ad ’ 

\ Nature's ‘ Book of Beauty ’ 

Love’s universal creed. 

\ii leave the dusty city, , . , 

tth its turnioil and its din, 
aahion and its falseness, 

.glitter, sham, and sin ; 

■■ ?ek .awhile ‘green pastures 

' '‘still waters’ Avhere thou ’It find 
Vd a refreshment 
Hly, soul, and miml. 

ctinst draw a calmer hroath,- ; 
'idjusl life’s load, 

‘now song in thy heart’ 


C, Umvcrsiuy -''■ . — 

r., OH* LU,.«, 


A again the road. 

M. JIkhderav 

47 Paternosterl" 


. Reownh. 







